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} ¥ Edited by his So 
JAMES W. HAINES eo? 


FORY. Trans!at 
Portrait. 


PAE SOUTH C 


J. KUSGUCD Lircn Ui Benne ~~ right Notes, be. 
8. SCHLEGEL'’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE. Portrait. 


9 & 11. BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AY 
ORIGINS, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. In2 Vols. Portraits. . 


10. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR AND REN. 
OF THE NETHERLANDS. Translated by A.J. W. Mogrison, Portrait. ” 


12. SCHILLER’S WORKS. Vol. II. (Conclusion of “The Revolt of the Netherland: 
“ Wallenstein’s Camp;” ‘The Piccolomini;” “The Death of Wallenstein;” a 


“Wilhelm Tell.”] With Portrait of We allenstein. 


18. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. By his Wido 
with an ‘Account of the Siege of Lathom House.” Portrait. 


14, MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, by HIMSELF, By Roscoxr. Portre 


15, 18, & 22. COXE’'S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from ' 
foundation of the Monarchy, 1218—1i792. Complete in 3 vols. Portraits. 


16, 19, & 23. LANZI'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Roscox. In3 Vols: Portre 
17. OCKLEY’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, Revised and Completed. Portr: 


920. SCHILLER’S WORKS. Vol. IIT. [Don Carlos,” “Mary Stuart,” “ Maid 
Orleans,” and “Bride of Messina.”] Frontispiece. 


21, 26, & 33. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS; or, Memoir: 
the Vrench Revolution, from unpublished sources. In3 Vols. Portraits. 


24, MACHIAVELLI'S HISTORY OF FLORENCE, PRINCE, &c. Portrait. 


25 SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSGPHY OF LIFE AND T. 
PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. Translated by A. J. W. Moxrison. 


27, 32, & 36. RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by E, Fost 
In 3 Vols. Portraits. (The only complete English translation.) 


28, 30, & 34. COXE’S MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


3 Vols. Portraits. 
*,* ATLAS, of 26 fine large Maps and Plans of Marlborough’s Campaigns, (being all t' 
piblished in the original edition at £12 12s.) 4to, 10s. 6a 


20. GSHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS AND LIFE. Portrait. 
81. GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. I. [His Autobiography. 13 Books.] Portrait. 
35. WHEATLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Frontispiece. 


37, 39, 40, 81, & 85. MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. In 5 Vols, with genera! [1 
and Portraits. 


38, 41, & 45. MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. Complete in 3 Vols. Port 
42. SCHLEGEL'S ASTHETIC AND MISCELLANECUS WORKS. 
43. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. Ii. [Remainder of his Autobiography, and Travel: 


44. SCHILLER'S WORKS. Vol. FV. [The Robbers,” ‘“ Fiesko,” ‘“ Love 
eee aud “Lhe Ghost-Seer.”] Translated by Henny G. Boon. 
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46, SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
47, LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF <48. 
48 & 50. JUNIUS'S LETTERS, with Notes, Additions, Essay, Index, &c. 2 / a. 


49, 55, 60, 65, 71. VASARI'S LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS, Trauslated by Mus. Foster, with Notes. 
Complete in 5 Vols., with Index. 

Bi. TAYLOR'S WEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 

52, GOETHE'S worKs. Vol. IT. [* Faust,” “Iphigenia,” “Torquato Tasso,” 
and “Kemont.”] Translated by Miss Swanwick. With “Goetz von Lear. 
lichingen,” translated by Sin WALTER Scorr. 

58, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 75, & 82. NEANDER'’S CHURCH HISTORY. Carefully 
revised by the Rev. A. J. W. Morgnison. 8 Vols. See 186, Ley, 

64. NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


a eh EONeERS PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, & ANIIGNOSTIKUS, 
Tolg, 





Portrait. 


59 GREGORY'S (DR.) LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

62 & 63. JANES’ (G. P. R.) LOUIS XIV. Complete in 2 Vols. Portraiés. 

68 & 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LITERARY WORKS, with Memoir, 2 Vols. Port. 
69. ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


72. BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, AND SERMONS, wita Notes, &e. 
ortrai€, 


73, MISS BREMER’S WORKS. Translated by Many Howirr. New Edition, revised. 
Vol. L. [The Neighbours,” and other Tales.] Post 8vo. Portraif, $s. 6d. 


Portrait. 
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“2 76, MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT. Vol. IL “The President's Qowclivr 
‘3 Daughters.” Portrazé. BONERS We 
A ; ' vo . 7 Neary SN 
22 J7 & 80. JOHN FOSTER'’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by J. E. ARI 
me RYLAND. In 2 Volumes. Portrait. Solr LNs, 
rn toe fl “oe x 
22 78. BACON'S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, Ge SRL 
Xe NEW ATALANTIS, AND HENRY Vil, with Dissertation and Notes. GIST 
3 Portrait. ee: SISA, 
: ’ : 2, \y a iv 
79. GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, translated @& POG, 
“pay from the French by A. R. Scobie. With Index. = OY, 
Se HERO PN 
22 83, MISS BREMER’S WORKS, by Magy Howirr. Vol. IE. “The Home, and Shy 
Ss Strife and Peace.” rae QARAAL 
pos : ARR) 
22 84. DE LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or, Account of the & ora 
8 Enghsh Government; edited, with Life and Notes, by Jouw Macerecor, M.P. DS TAN 
“3 2 a a : A . Ton <ole. 
{B 85. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1792 to the present tinie; in Ae) AS 
23 continuation of COX. Portrait of the present Emperor. NM AALLAL 
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B 97 & 88. FOSTER'S LECTURES, edited by J. E. Ryzanp. 2 vols. € PSION 
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Os 92. DANUBIAN PROVINCES.— Ranxe’s History of Servia, Servian Revolution 
AN <: Insurrection in. Bosnia, and The Slave Provinces of Turkey. Trans. by Mus. Kxrn 
AS 93. GOETHE’S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER, GERMAN 
AA EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE, me 

94, THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI; Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans- 
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lated from the German of ALFRED DE RouMONT. Portrait of Afasaniello. 
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97, 109, & 112. CONDE'S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mas. Fosrez. In 38 vols. with copious Index. Frontispiece. 
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ANA = 98 & 104. LOCKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 
AVA Human Understanding, the Conduct of the Understanding, &c., with Notes by 


J. A. Sr. JouHNn, Esq. General Index and a Portfait. In 2 vols. ; 
00. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS, With a Copious Memoir 
of Kossuru, from new and authentic sources. Portrait of Kossuth, 

101 & 113. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from Karamsin , 
TooxkE, and Srecur, by W. K. Kerry. In2 vols. with Index, Portraits of Catherine 
the Second, Nicholas, and Mentschikopf. 

107 & 108. JAMES'S (G. P. R.) LIFE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, Portraits 
of Richard and Philip Augustus. Complete in 2 vols. 

110 & 111. SMYTH’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
the Author’s last corrections, and a General Index. 2 vols. 

114. GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. Complete. 

115. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, ina popular form, by Lurch Hunr. é 

116, 117. SMYTH’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. New edition, with the Author’s last corrections, an additional Lecture § 
and a General Index. Complete in 2 vols. 

118. MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. sa” 

119. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640. %%&<; 
With a Preliminary Essay on its causes and success. Translated by W. Haziirr. SM: 

120, 121, & 122. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of the & 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W.Hazrirr., In vols. & 
With Index, and Portraits of M. Guizot, Charlemagne, and Louis IX, © 

1293 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY é- 
THE NORMANS. Translated by W. Haztirr. In 2vols. Portraits. Cro) AI oes 

(Se@ 125 & 126. FOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited by J. E. Rytanp. In 2 vols. 238 1 Nees 

i iS) 127. LUTHER’S TABLE-TALK; With Life by A. Cuatmenrs. Portrait. raat SER 

rio 128, 129 130 & 131. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. ei 7S 
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Nae 4 vols, post 8vo., new Edition, with a General Index, and 5 additional Portraits, Grow Pre 
AR AGS viz,, Lamartine, Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. Cloth. IN es 
MIRC 132. CARREL'S COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND—FOX’S HISTORY o# BONG 
JS JAMES I1.—And LORD LONSDALE’S MEMOIR OF JAMES IL. Portraits. cjirgss 
he 133, STURM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Medita- Bo! De 
SAS tions for Every Day in the Year. &R vi Sa 
NA 134. FOSTERIANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRITICISMS of the late & OMey 
AE JOHN FOSTER, (Author of Essays of Decision of Character, Popular Ignorance, eae WAS 
SOR &e.), selected from periodical papers not hitherto published in a collective form, SOO oS 
“esis and edited by Henry G. Bonn. (Nearly 600 pages). 5s. 3 NAL) 3 
CALLS 3 LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his Letters and OA USS 
AUR VAS- Common-Place Books, by Lorp Kine. New Edition, with general Index. 3) AS: 
We GIN2 136 & 137. NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY, translated from the German. Be\4's03 
ASO Vol. [X., which completes the work. With a general Index to the nine volumes. BROKF KG 
ARN oS In two parts, 3s. 6d. each. BNO RS 
AZ say 1388 & 139. NEANDER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOGMAS, Translated from Clo 
SNe the German, by J. E. RyLtanp. Complete in 2 vols. Sixt! 

ARE No 140. THIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE TIERS ETAT, or Third Estate, in France. OS 
AAR a 2vols.inl. 6s. SOAS 
AxISCSD 141. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, Ancient Goce 
Ve KSB and Modern. Completely translated, with a General Index. eo 


5) 142, MICHELET'’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,’to the Flight of GXIAE 
\\ es the King in 1791 (646 pages.) 10 , 1gn of & s 
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of Mill and Scholz at foot of page, and Parallel References in the margin; also a SON CAIA LAL 
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with a complete Greek and Englisa Lexicon to the New Testament (200 pages soe ay: 
additional), 5s. SONAR 
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BARNBAULD’S (MAS3 SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, GRAINS 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In2 Vols. 8s. Gu. per Volume, EAN 

= : 7 edz XO \ a Vv t 

BRITISH POETS, from Mitton to Kiran Wuire, Cabinet Mdition, comprising, in a BOY. AAIGICAL 
very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty voluines of or) So 
Johnson’s Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. Lvontispieces. 14s. CONAN 

Fad ~—e = i ‘ ey polos fewe je 
CARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. Extracloth. 7s. &d. IER Oa 


CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL, 24 exquisite Engravings on @xQ\4QICNVS 
Steel, from Designs by himself. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, oa S| = 


CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 3s. 6d. a AAO 
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CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, clizebeth, Paul and Virginia, ©<7/ SINS 
Guliver’s ‘Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosius eo IN RELI. 
and Coustantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas. 1l2mo. 7 Portraiis. Ss. 6d. sg) Ua ae ny 
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DEMOSTHENES. ‘Translated by Lenanp. Portrait. 3s. weil SN 
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DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mrs, Loupon, Hlustra- Bears nalk 
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HORACE’S ODES AND EPODES, translated literally and rhythmically by the Rev. FLAVA eg 
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IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. 12. 15s., or 3s. 6d. per vol. Pa ONCALa Aor 
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LAMARTINE'’S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, Be SOUR Iya, 
with Biographical Sketch. Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 64, _§ Besarnrr 
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LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOWY, PHYSIOLOGY, BO? CSaA4I< 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Plates, 5s. pate A eat 

LILLY'S INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by Bx MATER AGN 
GADKIBL, with his Grammar of Astrology, and Tables of Nativities. 5s. oe (eal rey, 

& Pan ' wn) Cotand 3 ‘ é mS ae 7 {~. 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; a Description of more than gyi eas § 
Vive Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. With ooX7—eyd, 
upwards of d00 Woodcuts, by Bewick, liarvey, &ce. 7s. 6d. ON Vai 
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WHLLER’S PHILOSOPHY QF HISTORY. Third Edition, 4 vols., 8s. 6d. each. SOG AR 
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MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE. New Edition, with Woodcuts, and beautifis BRON is 
Frontismieces on Steel, gilt cloth. 2 Vols., each 5s. ret etd 

PARKES’ CHENHCAL CATECHISM. New Edition, with Toodcuts, 38s. 64, Ro Dif cn 
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9S SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, by CHALMERs, in I Vol, 3s. 6d. 
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1. STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER'S HAND-BOOK, wilh Diagrams. 

2. LECTURES ON PAINTING, by THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 

3, 4, 8, & 15. HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. Translated, with Notes, by B.C. Orrx. In 4 Vols., with jue 

Portrait. This Translation (though published at so low a price) is more complete 

than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. ILumboldt’s analytical 

summarics, and the passages hitherto suppressed, are included; and comprehensive 

Indices subjoined. 3s, 6d. per Volume. 


5. STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER'S COMPANION, comprising a New Treatise on 
Odds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, &c. 


6. HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS. 
7. HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS OF NATURE, wi.h coloured view of Chimborazo, §c. 


9. RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY, AND PALAONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. Wereut, 
with upwards of 400 Illustrations on Wood. 


10. STOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Exemplified in Simple Expe- 
timents, with up — ds of 270 Lllusiratious. 
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11. DR. G. A, MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; A iy 

Hand-Book to the Fossils in the British Museum. Beautiful Wood Lngravings. 6s. SN 
12. AGASSIZ AND GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New aud Enlarged BONGO S 

Edition, with uearly 400 Illustrations. Boy yuh 
13, 19, & 28. HUMBOLDT'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS SA INRA 

AMERICA, With General Index. NES tN Boers. 
14, PYE SMITH’S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. Fifth Edition, with Memoir. AMIN 
i OERSTED'S SOUL IN NATURE, &c. Portrait. WEA 
17. STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNAMENT, with Diagrams, EOIN MANE 
1S & 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kresy on the History, Habits, and IN IONE 


Instincts of Animals; Edited by T. RymeR Jones. In 2 Vols. Many Illustrations, 


21. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kipp On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 8s. 6d. 
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22. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. WHEWELL’s Astronomy and General Physics, Grose 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl of ES Re 
Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. CRONIES 

23. SCHOUW’S EARTH, PLANTS, AND MAN, and KOBELL’S SKETCHE So 
FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, Translated by A. Henvany, FIRS. kee A) 

24. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. CHALMERS on the Adaptation of Externa exp lssy 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, with the Autnor’s Jast Exon oA 


Corrections, and Biographical Sketch by the Rev. Dr. CumMING. J 
25. BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. @weGar 
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Complete, with Notes, by J. Devry, M.A. NASR 
26 & 27, HUMPHREY'S COIN COLLECTOR'S MANUAL: a popular mmtroduction SANNCEOA 
to the Study of Coins, ancient and modern; with elaborate Indexes, and numerous Gone 
highly-finished Engravings on Wood and Steel, 2 Vols. , ee AINA 
29. COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES, Edited from the ‘Cours de « Me 
Philosophie Positive,’ by G. H. Lewes, Esq. oP eS 
30. MANTELL’S (Dr.) GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, including THE ISLE OF @P@SAZIS7 
WIGHT. New Edition, by T. Rurerrdonys. MWoodeuts and Map. e Kees 
31. HUNT'S POETRY OF SCIENCE, or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of & A, 
Nature. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. c. AI CRY 
32 & 33. ENNEMOSER’S HISTORY OF MAGIC, Translated fromthe German by O44! 
Witiram Hlowrrr. With an Appendix by Mary Howrrr. In 2 Vols. SNA 


34, HUNT'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Numerous Woodcuts. © 
35. HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, by an eminent Physician (700 pages). eS 
x 


36. STANLEY'S CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS of Dutch, Flemish, and German Painters. ERAN. 
87. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Prour on Chemistry, Meterology, and th SS RAINS, 


Function of Digestion. Edited by Dz. Grir¥iins. Coloured Maps.. XO Ary: 
88, JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. New aud Enlarged Edition, completed in EQY’Q4122/% 
the preset state of knowledge, by Dr. Grirrirus. Numerous Woodcuts. NE Anal ts 
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89, STOCKHARDT’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, Addressed to Farmers. 
With Notes by HenFrey and a Paper by J. d, MEcui. 

49, BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, REVISED AND ENLARGED 3. cCOmpre- 
hending the Chronology and History of the World to 1856. By J. W. Rossz, 
(upwards of 800 pages). Double volume, 10s.—or half morocco, 12s. 6d. 

41, BOLLEY'S MANUAL OF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS; a Guide for the Testing of 
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S pe oe % exw Natura! and Artificial Substances, by B. H. Paun. 100 Wood Engravings. 

AML ANNES 42 &47, MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; 7thedil., revized by ‘I. Rupert 
ADA Sa Jonss. Coloured Geological Map of England; 200 wood-cuts. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. eack. 
PALASANR se 43 & 46, CARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY; revised acd completed to the present time. 
POA 5 2 vols. (nearly 600 pages each), 6s. each. With many hundred Wood Engravings. 
As we 44, atte Sine enettens PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY & HOROLOGY. 
ae fos i ustrations. 

ROMS 45 & 54. INDEX OF DATES, com rehending the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
LIZINT AA R98 History of the World, from the earliest to the present time. By J, W. Rosse 
AMASS ie in two parts, forming one very thick volume, 10s.; or half morocco, 12s. 6d. 
Risealt: eS 48&%49,. MANTELL’S MEDALS OF CREATION; or First’Lessons in Geology and 
te NRALAIOSES Organic Remaius. 2 vols. 3800 wood-cuts. lbs. 

WD ANS <2 50, HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS, Vol. V. Terrestrial Phenomena, Voicanoes, Harth- 

Sa wy ee quakes, Springs, &c. 5s. 

Py soay a <2 61, CARPENTER’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
ISS SS New Edition, carefully revised, 217 Wood Engravings. 6s. 

AAT MACS 62. DE JUSSIEU’S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. iH. Witson. 750 woodcuis. 


63. CARPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. With 306 Iustrations. 6s. 
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SSO 56. CHEVREUL ON COLOUR: its Harmony, Contrast and Application. By CUARLES 
SOR en MARTEL. (The only edition which gives the entire work.) Plates, 5s. 
0jCr SS oo 744 £ 5. 4 Linh e 
PLAN IVSS Or, with the addition of 16 coloured pilates, 7s. 6d. ; : 
YN 22 66. MORPHY'S GAMES OF CHeSs. By J. LowenrHat. Portrait and Memoir. 
AGA DSASESS 67. STAUNTON'S CHESS PRAXIS; A SUPPLEMENT TO THE CHESS 
LE NAL See PLAYER’S HANDBOOK: eontaining a revised Code of Chess Laws and 
A I ETEN Morphy’s Games. 6s. 
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THE 


WORKS OF PLATO. 


A NEW AND LITERAL VERSION, 


CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF STALLBAUM., 


VOL. Y. 


CONTAINING THE LAWS. 


BY GEORGE BURGES, M.A. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


LONDON : 
HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MDCCCLIX, 


JOHN CHILDS AND SON, PRINTERS. 


PREFACE, 


In this volume, which completes the Works of Plato, generally 
admitted to be genuine, will be found the only English ¢ranslation 
of the Laws, hitherto made directly from the Greek. For although 
they form part of Taylor’s publication, it is not too much to say 
that he can scarcely have looked at the original, but must have 
aepended on the Latin version of Ficinus; and this too not the 
genuine one, but the refiction of it which was made by Symon 
Gryneus to suit the printed text. 

Of the grounds on which this suspicion rests, numerous proofs 
will be found in the notes. Not only has Taylor tacitly followed 
Ficinus in his omissions and insertions, but in numerous instances, 
where the genuine version had preserved the sense of the original, 
he has neglected it, in accordance with the revised version by 
Gryneus. 

For this dereliction of the first duty of a translator, Taylor would 
perhaps have pleaded, that, as he never presumed to rival Ficinus 
in his knowledge of Plato, whose writings the Italian scholar had 
studied from his earliest years, he conceived it far more advisable 
to follow the Latin version than to attempt to unravel the original 
Greek ; where so numerous are the difficulties and so unaccount- 
able the corruptions, as to render it frequently impossible to give 
even a readable, much less an elegant, rendering. And so too, it 
would seem, thought the French translator Grou ; who, as remarked 
by Cousin, has frequently followed Ficinus; and even the German 
translator Schulthess seems to have found it easier to translate 
from the French than the Greek. Cousin has himself been content 
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to adopt Grou’s translation, as a basis, rather than make a new 
one from the original ; which he says is full of novelties of syntax, 
or rather of the want of all syntax, differing in this respect from 
the other dialogues of Plato—a discrepancy, he thinks, owing to 
the fact, that the Laws had not received the last touches of the 
author’s hand. 

That the Laws have come down to us in a very unsatisfactory 
state, is well known, and was long since ably shown by Boeckh ; 
and it was doubtless owing in part to this conviction that, after 
penning some first-rate remarks on the three opening books, he 
gave up the task in despair; he saw that the nine remaining pre- 
sented a series of obstacles, which it was useless to encounter and 
hopeless to overcome. 

The labour, however, that Boeckh was unwilling to undergo 
was subsequently undertaken by Ast; to whose exertions the 
reader will find I have been not a little indebted. Since his day, 
although the Greek text has been edited and improved partially 
with the aid of MSS. by Bekker,—for those, which were collated 
for Stalbaum’s edition, have afforded nothing new or valuable,— 
yet little has been done in the way of conjectural criticism, either 
by those scholars, or by the united efforts of Orelli, Baiter, and 
Winckelmann, in their two Zurich editions. Now though Por- 
son said, as we learn from Kidd, in the Pref. p. xlv. to “* Porson’s 
Miscellaneous Criticisms,” that in depth of thought Plato was 
without a rival; still the stream of his ideas generally flows 
as clear as if it were the shallowest of rills; and hence Porson 
was led to remark, that if the text had not been obscured by nu- 
merous interpolations, it had lost a portion of its original trans- 
parency. 

Kiqually barren of results has been the search amongst the few 
Academic Dissertations, written by the scholars of Germany, nearly 
all of which have passed through my hands. I consider it a for- 
tunate circumstance that my attention has been recently directed 
to the Notes of Sydenham, published by Matthias, at the end of 
his edition of the works of Thomas Gray, the poet ; where are an- 
ticipated some of the better emendations of subsequent critics. And 
in the Remarks of Gray himself, it will be seen that, although they 
are less critical than those of Sydenham, he has forestalled some of 
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the objections brought forward by the more recent impugners of 
the genuineness of the Letters. 

On arriving at the 11th Book, I learnt, for the first time, that 
there existed in MS. (Harl. 3261) a hitherto unedited version of 
the Laws and Epinomis, by Gregorius, or, as it should be written, 
Georgius Trapezuntius. It is not however so much a version as a 
full abridgment of those two treatises. But it exhibits this remark- 
able phenomenon, that not only does it agree almost verbatim with 
the translation of Ficinus, where the latter is at variance with the 
Greek; but it differs likewise in other passages to such an extent 
as to show that the MS. he used was the same as, or the counterpart 
of, the one that fell into the hands of Ficinus. Now as the two 
translators were contemporary, and the version of Ficinus was not 
put to press till 1483, and did not appear till 1484, two years before 
the death of Georgius Trapezuntius at a very advanced age, accord- 
ing to the authority, quoted by Leo Allatius de Georgiis, p. 375, it 
was scarcely possible for Trapezuntius to have made use of the ver- 
sion of Ficinus. Nor, on the other hand, was it likely that Ficinus 
would have inserted in his own translation, passages taken from the 
version of Trapezuntius, not found in the Greek MS. before him ; 
even if we admit that he, who considered Plato to be almost an in- 
spired writer, would have condescended to look into a translation 
made by the very individual, who had done all in his power to 
throw down Plato from his former pedestal of honour, and to place 
Aristotle, Plato’s great opponent, in his stead. 

As the MS. used by the two translators was either one and the 
same, or of the same character, it is fair to infer that the variations 
from the usual text are derived from a MS. far superior to any since 
discovered; and hence in the case of the other dialogues, where 
there is no opportunity of testing the version of Ficinus with that 
of a contemporary translator, there can be no sufficient reason for 
doubting his good faith in neither adding nor omitting any thing 
but upon MS. authority. 

Had the Epinomis not been confessedly a spurious treatise, it 
would have been added to the present volume. As it is, it will find 
a more fitting place in the next, which will contain six other dia- 
logues, all presumed to be spurious; but which are usually given 
in the more complete editions of the Greek text. To these will be 
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added the Definitions, attributed to Speusippus, and also what has 
hitherto passed under the name of 'Timzeus Locrus; none of which, 
with the exception of the Epinomis, has hitherto appeared in an 
English dress. And that nothing may be wanting in this transla- 
tion, relating to the Platonic writings, there will be subjoined the 
three existing Greek Lives of the philosopher, and the Introduction 
of Alcinous, all for the first time translated into English. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Puato, having in his imaginary Republic delineated what he con- 
ceived to be the best form of government, and prescribed the course 
of instruction, by which the people living under such a polity, might 
be brought up and fitted for it, has in the Laws detailed some of the 
leading enactments, which such a constitution would require. 

To carry out this idea, he supposes that three elderly statesmen 
come together, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete, and Lace- 
demon; and that the first is requested by the second to lay down a 
code of laws, which the Cretan is desirous of submitting to his coun- 
trymen, previous to their re-establishment of a city which had been 
depopulated. For Clinias had been appointed as one of the ten 
Commissioners of Cnossus, authorized to draw up a code, such as 
they might think of themselves, or obtain from any other quarter. 

For the preference thus shown to the statesmen of Crete and 
Lacedemon, as being the parties who could best appreciate tle best 
code of laws, Plato has furnished the clue in Protagoras, § 80. For 
he there states distinctly, that in those very cities a most beautiful 
philosophy was to be found, which had been handed down from an- 
cient times; although it was designedly concealed, with the view of 
preventing other nations from profiting by the knowledge of it. 
So too in Hipp. Maj § 8, Lacedemon is represented as a city well 
regulated by laws ; doubtless because the masses, who were the mas- 
ters at Athens, possessed only a little power at Lacedamon. 

So plainly indeed had Plato, according to Aristotle in Polit. 11. 2, 
8, exhibited his feelings in favour of a mixed form of government, 
as recommended in the Republic, that the Stageirite insinuates that 
the philosopher of Athens had imagined merely, what was actually 
realized at Lacedemon. But if that were the case, Plato would 
surely never have wasted his time in writing two elaborate treatises 
on matters already well known, when it would have been suticient 
to point cut, in the Statesman especially, the institutions of Lycurgus, 
as the pattern, if not of a faultless government, at least of one, that 
approached the nearest to perfection. Hence we may fairly suspect 
that Aristotle merely meant to infer that Plato’s notions were not 
original ; a charge to which the philosopher might have replied by 
saying, that they were all the better on that very account; for it 
was thus shown that, as some of them were practicable—since they 
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had been really put in practice—the rest, which were a reform rather 
of existing institutions, than the construction of a code perfectly 
novel, would be equally practicable, if they were submitted to the 
same test. | 

Of the persons of the dialogue, Clinias the Cretan, and Megillus 
the Lacedzmonian, are supposed by Boeckh to be fictitious characters 
merely. But as in all the other dialogues of Plato, whenever a 
speaker is mentioned by a specific name, there is no reason for be- 
heving that he is a mere coinage of the author’s brain, but every 
reason for a contrary supposition, it is surely fair to infer that two 
persons of those names were really living in the time of Plato, al- 
though not the least mention of them is to be found, it would seem, 
elsewhere. Far better founded is the suspicion of the Scholiast, 
that by the anonymous Athenian Plato himself was intended; and 
so too thought Cicero, as may be inferred from the language adopted 
De Legg. i. 5, and Plutarch after him, De Isid. et Osirid. ii. p. 370, 
E., as Boeckh was the first to remark. 

With regard to the time when the Laws were written, Bentley 
and Boeckh refer it to Ol. evi. 1, when Plato had passed his seventy- 
fourth year; while according to a tradition, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laert. ni. 37, it was not published by Plato himself, but by a friend 
and disciple, Philip the Opuntian. Hence Wolf in Prolegomen. 
Homer, p. cliii., and Cousin after him, were led to believe that the 
treatise never received the author's last touches. Similar too are the 
sentiments of Schneider in Prefat. Xenophont. Cyrop. p. xiv.; who 
conceives however, that althougn the greater part exhibits only a 
sketch of what the Philosopher intended to say, yet to some passages 
he had given the last polish. Now if this were the fact, it would 
be a work of supererogation to attempt even to correct the numer- 
ous passages, where errors of every kind are to be met with. But 
on this point I confess myself to be rather sceptical. For I cannot 
understand what could induce an author like Plato, who said that 
writing was the grave of thought, to scribble down his first and 
crude ideas upon parchment, when a little time and reflection would 
have furnished him with matter far more fit to be read. How much 
more reasonable is it to suppose, that all the faults are to be referred 
to some other source than the author himself. For as he lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-one years, and died, as we learn from 
Cicero, De Senect. § 5, in the very act of writing, he had plenty of 
time during a period of seven years to re-touch, what he had writ- 
ten at first only imperfectly. And hence I have every where been 
led to adopt in the text or notes, whatever has been furnished 
by the collations of MSS. and the conjectures of critics, in har- 
mony with the genius of the language and the flow of thought. 
And hence too the argument against the genuineness of the Laws, 
which Ast has drawn from the imperfection of the style, will only 
then be considered of the least value, when it shall be shown that 
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the imperfection is to be referred to the author alone, and not to the 
bad faith of interpolators and the carelessness of transcribers. 

So far, however, does Ast appear to have been aware of this rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulties of the construction, that he has 
thought proper to startle the learned world with a paradox; and to 
assert that it is sufficient to read only a page of the Laws to be 
convinced that the treatise was never written by Plato. But as 
Aristotle distinctly acknowledges the Republic and Laws to be the 
production of the same writer, it seems quite futile to fancy that the 
Stageirite was the dupe of a personated Plato; and still more to 
draw any inference, but the reverse of what has been drawn by Ast, 
from the anecdote recorded by Stobeeus, in xiii. p. 147; for it proves 
that Plato did really employ himself in writing Laws, after the 
publication of the Republic. The story is that—‘ Diogenes once 
inquired of Plato, whether he was writing Laws? He was, said the 
other. But what, have you not written the Republic? Certainly. 
What then, had not the Republic laws? It had. Why then was it 
requisite to write laws again ?”’—Vo this, says Cousin, Piato might 
have given a ready reply, by stating that in the Republic the enact- 
ments were purely of a moral kind; but in the Laws, of a penal 
character likewise. For in the former treatise, the whole super- 
structure of a state is supposed to rest on the basis of moral habits, 
resulting from a correct education ; in the latter, the arm of the law 
is called upon to restrain by punishment the deviations from a cor- 
rect moral conduct. 

And a similar answer may be given to the arguments deduced 
from the discrepancies to be found in the Republic and Laws; on 
which Ast appears to have laid no little stress, as aficrding a con- 
vinecing proof that the two treatises could not have emanated from 
the same head and hand. For Apuleius, quoted by Dilthey, in his 
dissertation published at Gottingen, in 1820, under the title of 
‘Platonicorum Librorum de Legibus E:xenen,” and written in re- 
futation of the theory of Ast, observed long ago, that “in a polity, 
such as Plato has feigned, there would be no need of any laws what- 
ever ;”” for their place would be supplied by a virtuous education. 
Now as the Laws are supposed to be laid down for a state not merely 
ideal, but one to be put into practice, we need not be surprised at 
finding that specific enactments are suggested, relating to covenants 
and dealings in trade, which are rejected in the Republic, as being 
useless in a well-regulated state; for there persons would be unin- 
fluenced by that pursuit of gain, which leads mankind to evade the 
spirit, and sometimes to defy the letter, of the law, and to run the 
risk of a punishment uncertain and remote. 

To meet, on the other hand, the arguments drawn in favour of 
the genuineness of the Laws, from the similarity in sentiment with 
the ideas promulgated in the Dialogues, which Ast himself acknow- 
ledges to be genuine, he is compelled to have recourse to a theory, 
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for which there is not even the shadow of proof. For he supposes 
that the author of the Laws was some moral philosopher of the 
school of Socrates ; who, not understanding the spirit of the Repub- 
lic, amused himself with drawing up a treatise, which was to be ren- 
dered of a more practical character, by the rejection of what he 
considered to be objectionable in the Republic; and that it is to this 
cause we must attribute the absence of all reference to the doctrines, 
promulgated in the Republic, relating to a community of goods, 
women, and children. But surely it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose that such doctrines were not touched upon by Plato, from his 
perceiving that they could not be carried out, unless the whole frame 
of society was remodelled; and that he was therefore content to 
select, what he considered to be the wisest enactments in the exist- 
ing codes of different states, and to add to them others, against 
which there would be no prejudice in favour of any prescriptive 
ideas of right or wrong. Now that Plato did im all probability 
make such a selection, may be inferred from the facts brought for- 
ward by C. F. Hermann, in his two Academic Dissertations, pub- 
lished at Marburg, in 1836, under the titles respectively of “‘ De 
Vestigiis Institutorum Veterum, imprimis Atticorum, per Platonis 
de Legibus libros indagandis ”—and “ Juris domestici et familiaris 
apud Platonem in Legibus cum veteris Greecie inque primis Athena- 
rum institutis comparatio.” 

With regard to the matter of the treatise, it is to be regretted that 
Plato did not, what he might have done very easily, treat it m a 
more formal manner, by detailing the duties which men owe to the 
gods, to themselves, and their fellow-creatures ; and by mentioning 
what rewards and punishments ought to be assigned for deeds of a 
virtuous and contrary character. Instead, however, of adopting so 
obvious and almost necessary a plan, he has thought proper to imi- 
tate the desultory conversation of a garrulous old age, and to make 
one third of the treatise little more than an Introduction to the re- 
mainder; where, while some laws are introduced with an elaborate 
preface, others are dismissed without any; and instead of the rights 
of persons and things being defined within strongly marked hmits, 
they seem to be discussed just as his fancy led the writer to touch 
upon each question, no matter how important, or the reverse. 

Of this inattention to the natural order, in which the subjects 
should have been taken, no better proof can be furnished than by 
referring to the passage in ix. § 13, where it is stated that—“ It is 
necessary to lay down laws for men, and for them to live according 
to law. or else to differ in no respect from animals in the wildest 
state of nature ;”—a sentiment, which ought to have been promi- 
nently brought forward at the very commencement of the treatise, 
and made the basis of all legislation; and an additional support 
would have been thus given to the doctrine, broached in the 
Protagoras, that laws are required to check the weakness and 
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the depravity of human nature. Instead, however, of assuming a 
broad basis like this, on which to build the superstructure of his 
code, Plato commences with an inquiry of a very limited kind— 
although well suited to the institutions of Crete and Lacedemon, 
which appear to have had a great affinity with each other—whether 
the fortitude exhibited in war is any and what part of virtue; an 
inquiry that ought rather to have found a place, where laws are 
laid down relating to the duties of soldiers, who should have been 
urged to take as their rule of conduct, the sentiment expressed by 
Bias, and subsequently by Horace, 


Oderunt peceare boni virtutis amore. 


The good, through love of virtue, hate to sin. 


In defence, however, of this want cf method, Cousin has boldly 
stept forward, and asserted that, despite an appearance to the con- 
trary, there is to be found in the Laws a perfect regularity, which 
reveals itself to those, who study that treatise attentively ; while 
they, who are not sufficiently versed in the philosophy of Plato, 
will doubtless be unable to foilow the thread of the discourse, when 
it seems to be broken by numerous digressions; for the art, which 
reigns through the whole treatise, is a kind of snare for a reader of 
modern times, or a labyrinth with its thousand intricacies, totally 
unlike the regular and easy road laid down by modern writers on 
jurisprudence. 

What credence this assertion of Cousin may gain with others, I 
know not; but to myself it is far less satisfactory than his defence 
of the prefaces to the different Laws, with which Seneca found such - 
fault. or, as Cousin remarks correctly, Plato adopted them, to 
show that the law-giver ought to treat men, as creatures of reason, 
and possessing free-will; and that he should employ persuasion as 
well as force ; and explain the moral intention of the laws he intro- 
duces; and found the obedience to them rather on the light of rea- 
son than the dread of punishment. This very doctrine had indeed, 
according to Cicero, De Legg. ii. 6, been inculcated by Charondas 
and Zaleucus; but it was lett for Piato to enforce it with greater 
power, and to put it in a clearer light. 

Although there are not a few subjects, dispersed through the 
whole treatise, that can scarcely fail to excite the surprise of a 
modern reader, the one most conspicuous perhaps is that relating to 
the importance attached to the cultivation of music and dancing, 
as something beyond a mere amusement and accomplishment, as 
they are deemed at present. For though it may be true, that cer- 
tain kinds of music, even without words, have a tendency to elevate 
and purify the soul, and to prevent it from seeking a gratification 
in grovelling and gross pursuits, yet it may be fairly doubted whe- 
ther any one was ever corrupted by music alone ; although he might 
be by witnessing the dancing, which travellers tell us is to be seen 
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even at this day in Spain and other countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which is evidently only the still surviving rem- 
nant of the Satyric dance of the olden time. 

The last point to which it is requisite to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion, is the diminutive size of the state, for which Plato has framed 
his elaborate code of laws. For though it-is true, as remarked by 
Cousin, that it faithfully represents the spirit of the times, when 
persons legislated for small republics, yet Plato must have known, 
from what he had seen or heard of, that it would be impossible to 
preserve his chosen number of 5040 families and the lands assigned 
to them, even should the increase of births be remedied by emigra- 
tion, or the population suddenly diminished by pestilence or famine ; 
and it was therefore not without reason, that at the close of the 
treatise he looks forward to some power to preserve, what he felt, 
no doubt, carried within itself the germs of future decay, which 
the largest empires in the East and the smallest republics elsewhere 
have been destined to feel alike. 

As the work of Cousin is not likely to be readily accessible to 
the readers of this translation, I have transcribed from his note on 
v.§ 8, p. 171, the list of the 59 divisors of 5040, which is more 
correct and full than the one given by Cornarius. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 30, 
35, 36, 40, 42, 45, 48, 56, 60, 63, 70, 72, 80, 84, 90, 105, 112, 120, 
126, 140, 144, 168, 180, 210, 240, 252, 280, 315, 336, 360, 420, 504, 
560, 630, 720, 840, 1008, 1260, 1680, 2520. 

For a similar reason I have extracted the parallelisms be- 
tween the Laws of Plato and Holy Writ, as they are noticed in 
‘“‘ Luxdorphiana e Platone,” which Olaus Wormius edited at Co- 
penhagen in 1790, although some of them, might be omitted, as 
being irrelevant; while in lieu of the pages of ed. Lugd. 1590, 
I have substituted those of ed. Steph. 

Legg. i. p. 626, E. == Proverb. xvi. 32; p. 636, C. == Roman. 1. 
26; p. 637, EK. — Coloss. iii. 11; iv. 6. 

Legg. iv. p. 716, A.==S. James iv. 6; p. 717, D.=—S. Matth. 
xu. 36. 

Legg. v. p. 728, A. =S. Matth. xvi. 26; p. 732, A.== Roman. i. 
22; p. 738, K.=S. Matth. vi. 22; p. 742, C. = Levit. xxv. 35. 

Legg. vi. p. 777, E., and vii. p. 793, E. == Ephes. vi. 4—9. 

Legg. vil. p. 823, E.== Jerem. xvi. 16. 

Legg. vill. p. 839, A.== S. Luke viii. 13. 

Legg. ix. p. 856, C. == Deut. xxiv. 16; p. 873, D.==Exod. xxi. 28. 

Legg. x. p. 886, A.== Rom. i. 20; Psal. xix. 1—4; p. 904, C.== 
S. Matth. vi. 22; 905, B. = Psal. exxxix. 2—10. 

Legg. xi. p. 924, EH. == Deuter. xxv. 5. 

Legg. xii. p. 958, E.== §. Matth. xxvii. 7; Genes. xxiii. 11. 
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BOOK I. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, CLINIAS or CRETE, AND 
MEGILLUS or Lacrep2nMon. 


[1.] Has a god, or some man, obtained from you, O guests, 
(the fame of being) the cause of the laying down of laws? 

Clin. A god, O guest, a god, to say what is most just; with 
us indeed, Zeus; but amongst the Lacedamonians, from whose 
country is this person here, I think, they mention Apollo.! 
Is it not so? 

Megil. It is. 

Athen. Say you then, according to Homer,? that Minos did 
constantly on the ninth year® go to a conference with his 
father, and according to the oracular responses given by him, 
lay down the laws found in your states ? 

Clin. It is so said by us; and, likewise, that his brother 
Rhadamanthus—for you have heard the name—was the most 
just [of men]. Now we Cretans would say that he obtained 
this praise from his distributing at that time things pertain- 
ing to justice in an upright manner. 

1 There is not a little difficulty in ddvat rovrove. For rovrove could 
hardly follow mapa Aaxsdamoviove. Ficinus has “ Apollinem dicturos 
istos existimo.’ Taylor, I think Apollo dictated the laws.”’ 

2 Od. xix. 178, Mivw¢ ’Evvéwpoc Paoineve Atog peyadou daptoruc. 

3 Ficinus, “ semper per novennium,” as if he had found in his MSS. 
suvovoiay iedorore bv tvarov érovc. This interpretation is adopted by 
Boeckh on Pseudo-Platon. Minos, § 13. But Ast prefers the account 
given by Valerius Maxim. i. 2, “ Minos—nono quoque anno—a Jove 
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Athen. And honourable is the renown, and very becoming 
to the son of Zeus. But since both you and this person here 
have been brought up in legal institutions of this kind, I ex- 
‘pect it will not be unpleasant for us at present to have a dis- 
sertation, by speaking and hearing respecting a form of go- 
vernment and laws, and at the same time to be taking a walk. 
Now the way from Cnossus to the cavern and temple of Ju- 
piter is, as we hear, altogether sufficient,’ and the resting- 
places along the road are, as is proper, during the present 
sultry weather, shady amongst lofty trees; and it will be 
suited to our age to rest in them frequently, and by relieving 
each other during the conversation, to go in this way through 
the whole walk with ease. 

Clin. There are indeed, O guest, to a person as he goes on, 
in the groves cypress-trees of wondrous height and beauty, 
and meadows, in which while we rest, we may discourse. 

[2.] Athen. Speak you correctly ? 

Clin. Entirely so; and we shall say so more, on seeing 
them. But let us go with a good fortune. 

Athen. Be it so. But tell me, why has the law ordained 
for your joint-feasts gymnastic exercises and the handling of 
arms ? 

Clin. I conceive, O guest, that it is easy even for every 
one? to apprehend these customs of ours. For you see that 
the nature of the whole country of Crete is not a plain, like 
that of Thessaly. On this account, they make use of horses 
more; but we of running. * Now as this irregular [ground |? 
is more adapted to the exercise of foot-races, it is necessary 
for a person in such a case to have light arms, and not to run 
4holding what has a weight. Now the lightness of bows and 
arrows seems to be fitted (for this). All these therefore have 
been adopted by us in war; and all this has the legislator, as 
it appears to me, looking to this point, ordained ; especially 

1 In lieu of tka, I should prefer od cacy ‘ not bad—”’ 

2-2 Ficinus, finding probably a difficulty in the words cai wayri, has 
neglected them ; and so after him has Taylor. ‘he sense requires either 
the omission of cai, or the reading cai wai “even to a child.”” On the 
loss or confusion of zrai¢ in this formula, see at Phileb. § 32. 

33 The Greek is #0e yao dvwpadoc av, where yap and ad are equally 
unintelligible. They are omitted by Ficinus, who has “‘ hec ineequalis est.” 
' 44 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘ne pondere suo cursum 
impediat.” At all events uu Bdpoc éxovra are superfluous after 2Aagpa— 
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since he nearly seems to have instituted the joint feasts, 
through perceiving how all persons, when engaged in war, are 
then compelled by the thing itself, for the sake of their own 
defence, to feast | at that time together.’ In truth, he appears 
to me to have condemned the multitude of stupidity, for their 
not learning that there is constantly through life a war to all 
with all states. Now if during the time of war it was neces- 
sary to feast in common for the sake of defence, and for 
certain persons, both rulers and ruled, to be drawn up as 
their defenders, this should be done in the timeof peace likewise. 
For that, which most men call peace, is only a name; but 
in reality there is a war, not proclaimed by a herald, accord- 
ing to nature, to all? against all states. For by thus con- 
sidering, you will almost discover, that the Cretan legislator 
has, looking to war, ordained for us all institutions both public 
and private, and ordered us to guard the laws in such a man- 
ner, as if nothing else were useful, either of possessions or 
pursuits, unless one became victorious in war, and all the 
goods of the vanquished became the property of the victors. 

[3.] Athen. You appear to me, O guest, to have been well 
practised in seeing through the laws of Crete. But tell me still 
more clearly this. For *by the definition you have laid down? 
of a well-regulated state, you seem to me to say that one ought 
to administer it, so arranged in order, as to be victorious over 
the rest of states in war. Is it not so? 

Clin. Just so; and I think it will seem so to this person 
here. 

Megil. For how can any Lacedemonian whatever, O thou 
divine man, answer otherwise ? 

Athen. Whether, then, is this right in the case of states 
towards states, but otherwise in the case of one village towards 
another ? 

Clin. By no means otherwise. 

Athen. But it is the same? 

Clin. Yes. 


1—1 The words rovroy rov xpdvoy are perfectly unnecessary after the 
preceding rors. 

2 Instead of wacare the train of ideas leads to zraot, as shown by the 
preceding waot wpdc amdoac Tag woXEte. 

88 The words within brackets, in Greek, dv ydp pov é@ov, are omitted 
by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor; who here, as elsewhere, has paid 
no attention to the original. , 

B 
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Athen. What then, is it the same in the case of one family 
towards another family, and in the case of one man towards 
another ? 

Clin. The same. 

Athen. But in the case of a person towards himself, shall 
we consider him in that of an enemy towards an enemy? Or, 
how shall we say? 

Clin. O Athenian guest,—for I am not willing to call you 
Attic, because you appear to me rather to deserve to be called 
after the name of the goddess Minerva,’—you have, by cor- 
rectly carrying back the reasoning to its principle, made it 
clearer; so that you will more easily discover that it has just 
now been rightly said, that all persons are enemies to all, both 
publicly and privately, and? each individual to himself. 

Athen. How hast thou, O wonderful man, said this ? 

Clin. 3 And these, too,? O guest; it is the first and best of 
all victories for a man to conquer himself; but to be van- 
quished by himself is of all things the most shameful and vile. 
For these words‘ signify that there is a war in each of us 
against ourselves. 

Athen. Let us then turn back our discourse. For, since 
each of us is 5one better and another® worse than himself, 
shall we say that a family, and a village, and a state, have this 
same thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that (one)® is better than itself in some 
things, and the other worse? | 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. Concerning this too you have rightly inquired. ’ For 


1 Namely, Athéné. Plato meant to say that the guest was Athéné- 
like, not merely born in Attica, where there were many persons not at 
all like Athéné, the goddess of wisdom. 

2 Ficinus has “ et,’? answering to cai in MS. Voss. alone. 

3_§ Ast explains cai éyrav@a by ‘in the latter case,” viz. of an in- 
dividual. But évrav@a could hardly be thus applied. There is doubtless 
some error here. 

4 Namely, “to conquer and be conquered.”” Ast. 

55 Instead of 6 pév—o 6, which could scarcely thus follow eic Eeaoroc 
pov, one would prefer 76 pév—ro 08, similar to xpsirrw—riva in the 
next speech of Clinias. 

6 Ast says that rjyv péy is to be supplied in the first clause, answering 
to riv 6é in the second, and refers to Heusde Specim. Crit. p. 76, Heind. 
on Gorg. § 24, and Hermann on Viger. p. 699. 

7’ Ficinus has, “non enim minus civitatibus id contingit; immo 
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a thing of this kind occurs very and much, not the least in 
states.’ For, in the case of those, in which the better conquer 
the multitude and the worse, such a city would be correctly 
said to be better than itself, and be most justly praised for 
such a victory. But the contrary where the contrary (occurs). 

Athen. Now the question, whether the worse is at any time 
more excellent than the better, let us lay aside; for it would 
be a long discussion; but for the present I understand what 
is asserted by you; that sometimes citizens of the same family 
and of the same city, being unjust and numerous, will, by 
coming together, forcibly attack the just, fewer in number, 
and enslave them; and that, when they conquer, the city may 
be justly said to be inferior to itself, and at the same time de- 
praved; but, when they are conquered, better than itself, and 

ood. 

Clin. What is now said, guest, is very strange ; but yet it 
is most necessary to confess it. 

[4.] Athen. Hold then, and let us again consider this. 
Many brothers may surely be born from one man and from 
one (woman).! Nor is it at all wonderful that the greater? 
part of them should be unjust, and the lesser just. 

Clin. It is not. 

Athen. Nor will it be proper for me and you to investigate 
this, that, when the base vanquish, both the family and every 
kind of relationship may be called inferior to themselves, but 
better than themselves, when the base are vanquished. For 
we do not investigate these things at present for the sake of 
some elegance or inelegance in words, according to the dis- 
course of many, but for the sake of discovering what is a 
natural rectitude and error in the case of laws. 

Clin. You speak most truly, O guest. 

Megil. 'To me too so much appears to be well said. 

Athen. Let us look into this likewise. Can any one become 
a judge of the brothers just spoken of ? 

Clin. Doubtless. 

Athen. Which then will be the better judge? He, who 
cuts off such of them as are bad, and orders the good to 


maxime in eis perspicuum,”’ which is far more intelligible than the Greek, 
wavy yao tort Kai opddoa Tb ToLovToy obyx HeioTa dy Taig wWodELY. 
1 On the omission of yuvacxog, Ast refers to Schefer on Bos Ellips. p. 93. 
2 Instead of wAgtorouc, two MSS. zAéiove, similar to “ plures’’ in Ficin. 
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govern themselves? or he, who causes the good to govern, 
but suffers the bad to live, being willing to be governed ? 
But let us mention a third judge, if such there be, with re- 
spect to virtue; who, receiving a single clan at difference 
with itself, will not destroy any person; but, after having 
reconciled the parties, will lay down for them laws relating 
to each other, and be able so to guard them, that they may be 
on friendly terms. 

Clin. Such a judge and legislator would be the better by far. 

Athen. And he would frame laws for them, looking to a 
purpose contrary to war. 

Clin. This indeed is true. 

Athen. But what is he, who brings a state together? 
Would he, by looking to external war, better put in order its 
life than (by looking) to the wars produced constantly within 
itself, which is called sedition? which every one would par- 
ticularly wish not to occur in his own state; and when it has 
occurred, to be released from it as quickly as possible ? 

Clin. (By looking), it is evident, to this (the latter). 

Athen. Whether would any one choose that peace should 
result from sedition, through one party being destroyed, and 
the other! victorious, or that, by peace and friendship result- 
ing from a reconciliation, they should necessarily? direct their 
attention to external wars? 

Clin. Every one would rather wish it to happen to his own 
state in this way than in that. 

Athen. Would not a legislator too in a similar manner ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Would not every one lay down all laws for the sake 
of that which is best ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But neither war nor sedition is the best of things, 
3__for to be in want of these is a thing to be prayed for—®* but 


1 Ficinus has “cum altera pars victoria potita sit,” which led Stephens 
to alter roy zorépwy, hitherto found in all the MSS., into rwy érépwr, 
as the sense evidently requires. 

2 This “ necessarily’ seems rather strange, instead of “‘ more readily.” 

33 Ficinus, unable to understand azevxroy 6: rd denOyvat ToiTwr, 
renders these words, ‘‘ omnes enim deprecantur ne quid horum sibi in- 
eundum sit.’’ Taylor’s version, “for to be in want of these is execra- 
ble,’? shows by its closeness the absurdity of the original. Plato wrote 
évrevxrov, as I have translated. 
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peace with, and kindly feelings towards, each other. More- 
over, for a state to vanquish itself, is not, it seems, one of the 
best, but of necessary things; just as if! any one should 
think a body in sickness would, when meeting with medicinal 
cleansing, be then doing the best, but should pay no attention 
to the body, which needed (the cleansing) not at all. Should 
any one in like manner have his thoughts directed to the 
happiness of a state or an individual, he will never become 
correctly? a statesman, while looking only and primarily to 
external war; nor will he be an accurate legislator, unless he 
lays down laws respecting war for the sake of peace, rather 
than laws respecting peace, for the sake of war. 

[5.] Clin. This reasoning, O guest, appears somehow to have 
been stated correctly. But still, I wonder whether the institu- 
tions existing with us, and still more those relating to Lacede- 
_ mon, have not given rise to all care for the sake of those things. 

Athen. This may perhaps be the case. We ought not, 
however, to contest the matter at present in a harsh manner ; 
but quietly to ask questions, as both we and they have espe- 
cially an interest in things of this kind. Do ye then keep 
pace with my discourse. In the first place, we will place 
before you Tyrteus*—who was by birth an Athenian, but 
afterwards a fellow-citizen with these persons here; and who 
has the most of all men been engaged on these points—where 
he says, “I would not bear in recollection the man, nor hold 
him in any account, not though he were the most wealthy of 
men, and possessed many good things,”—and he enumerates 
nearly all,—‘“ who is not always the best in the affairs of war.” 
For you have surely heard of his poetry. For this person here 
is, I think, saturated with them. 


1 Before “just as if,” in Greek Smotoy we ei, Ficinus inserts “ putare 
autem optimum civitatis statum in pugnando et vincendo consistere,” 
adopted tacitly, as usual, by Taylor. __ 

2 Instead of 6p96¢, Boeckh suggested, and Ast approved of, ép@é¢, so 
that woXtriKdc 0p90c¢ might correspond to vopobérne axpiBj¢g. Stalbaum 
is, however, content with 69@0¢, which he would perhaps translate, with 
Ficinus, ‘‘ revera.” But such is not the meaning of the word. 

3 Tyrtzus was an elegiac poet, lame, and despised by the Athenians. 
The oracle of Apollo, however, ordered the Lacedezmonians to use him 
as their general, in the war in which they were then engaged with the 
Messenians. Arriving at Lacedemon, he did by his poetry so animate 
the Lacedemonians, that they vanquished the Messenians. He flourished 
p.c. 684. T. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Clin. And they have reached us likewise, having been 
brought from Lacedemon. 

Athen. Come then, let us interrogate in common this poet 
somehow in this fashion. Thou, most divine poet, Tyrteus,— 
for you appear to us to be wise and good, because you have 
celebrated excellently well those, who excel in war,—and as 
myself, and this person here, and Clinias the Cnossian, hap- 
pen, as we seem, to agree very much with you in this par- 
ticular,—we wish to know clearly, whether we are speaking 
about the same men or not,—do tell us, whether you too think, 
as we do, that there are two kinds of war? Or how (say 
you)? To this I think that a man, much inferior to Tyrteus, 
would say the truth, that there are two kinds; one, which we 
now call sedition, which is the most grievous of all wars, 
as we just now asserted; but the other kind of war, which 
we employ in our differences with those out of the state, and 
of a different tribe, we will lay down, as being milder than 
the other.. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Come now, (inform us) what men, and for what 
kind of war, have you so transcendently praised (some)! and 
blamed others. For you appear to have praised 2those (en- 
gaged) in a foreign (war).? For you have said in your poems 
thus—that you by no means endure those, 


Who dare not upon gory slaughter look, 
Nor with the hand, close standing, clutch the foe. 


Hence, as an inference, we should say that you, Tyrteus, are 
praising, it seems, those, who have been eminently conspicuous 
in a foreign and external war. Surely he would say this and 
confess it. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But we, although these are good, assert that those 
are far better, who are conspicuously the best in the greatest 
war. We have too the poet Theognis as a witness, a citizen of 
Megara in Sicily, who says, 


1 On the omission of rove péy in the first clause, to be supplied from 
rove oé in the second, see above, §$ 3, n. 6. 

22 In lieu of rpdc¢ rode éxrdg, Boeckh was the first to suggest, what 
the context requires, rove mpog TOY ékroOg— ; 
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The man, who, when the strife of party ’s high, 
Is faithful, is in gold and silver worth 
His weight. 


Now, such a one we say is in a more difficult war altogether 
superior to the other, by nearly as much as justice, temper- 
ance, and prudence, when coming to the same point, are supe- 
rior 'to fortitude (by itself alone).!_ For no one can be found 
faithful and sound in seditions, without the whole of virtue. 
But, as Tyrteus says, there are a great number of mercenaries 
who fight ?standing firmly with their legs apart,? and die will- 
ingly in battle—among whom are the most *bold, and unjust, 
and insulting,’ and nearly* the most thoughtless of all (men) 
except some very few. But to what does this story tend? 
And what did he wish to render clear, when he said this? 
It was evidently this above all; that both he, who laid down 
laws here from Zeus, and every one else, from whom there is 
even a little advantage, will lay down his laws, while always 
looking for the most part to nothing else than the greatest 
virtue. But it is, as Theognis says, a faithfulness in things 
of dread, which a person may denominate perfect justice ; but 
that, which Tyrtzeus has praised so highly, is indeed beautiful, 
and opportunely celebrated by the poet, yet it may most rightly 
be called the fourth in number and in the power of being in 
honour. 

[6.] Clin. Shall we, O guest, throw® our legislator away 
amongst the remote legislators ? 

Athen. Not (him)® indeed, most excellent man, but our- 
selves, should we imagine, that both Lycurgus and Minos laid 
down their laws in Lacedzemon and here, looking especially 
to war. 


1_1 In lieu of per’ advdpiac, Proclus on Rep. p. 402, has preserved 
aire povnc Tie avopiag, first pointed out by Boeckh, whom Ast has fol- 
lowed. Stalbaum is content with the common reading. 

2_2 On this gesture of a man fighting see Homer, Il. xii. 458. 

33 In confirmation of the character given here to mercenary soldiers, 
itis sufficient to refer to Thucydides, vii. 29. 

4 Clemens Alexandr. correctly omits oysddyv ardvrwy, words quite 
superfluous, when followed by éxrog 69 rivwy para ddiywr. 

6 Ficinus has ‘“rejiciemus ’’—which leads to dwoBadodpey in lieu of 
aTroPaddopey. 

6 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Non illum—sed nos ipsos—” as if he had read in 
MS. Ody npsic y’ éxeivoy, what the antithesis requires. 
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Clin. What then, (and) how ought we to say? 

Athen. 1As truth and justice, I think, require those to 
speak, who discourse about a divine (republic).! Not looking 
to some part of virtue, and that the most trifling, but to the 
whole of virtue, 2he laid down, and according to their species 
to seek the laws, not what those seek who place species before 
those now2—for that, of which each person is in want, does 
he laying aside’ seek ; one, the laws about inheritances ; tan- 
other, those about sole heiresses ;4 another, those about an as- 
sault ; and others, about ten thousand other matters of a similar 
kind. But we assert that the inquiry about laws is the busi- 
ness of those, who properly inquire, as we have just now begun 
(to do). And I am in every way delighted with your attempt 
to give an explanation on the subject of laws. For it is right 
to begin from virtue, by asserting that for its sake a person 
has laid down laws. But when you said that the legislator 
had laid down all (laws) with reference to a part of virtue, 
and this too the least, you did not appear to me to speak cor- 
rectly any longer; and on this account did I speak all this 
subsequent speech. Do you, then, wish me to say in what 


1—! Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus; who seems 
to have found in his MS. the Scholium, discovered in other MSS. also, 
where it is stated that wodcreiac is to be supplied after Oetac. But as 
such an ellipse would be inadmissible, Stephens suspected that something 
was wanting in the Greek—'Qozeo 76 7’ adn Gig, oipat, Kai TO dikatoy 
uréto ye Osiac dtadeyopévove Aéyevy, literally, “‘ As (it is meet) for those, I 
think, who converse about a divine, to say what is true and just’’—for 
xpnyv might be supplied from the preceding speech of Clinias. 

2_2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek text, given by Bekker 
and Stalbaum. Ficinus has, what is not quite so unintelligible—*“‘ ipsos re- 
spexisse putandum, et per singulas earum species leges quésisse, nec 
eas species investigasse, quas multi modo proponentes querunt.’’ From 
whence Stephens was led to read iZyret, found subsequently in one MS., 
and to suggest the insertion of zoAXo before rwyv vuy— Ast however would 
supply woXtrecay after ray viv, and alter Onreiy abrwy into Cnreiv abroy 
(the lawgiver), so that there may be a change from a direct to an in- 
direct form of speech. What Plato really wrote it is difficult to state 
positively, but it is easy to see what is required by the natural connexion 
of ideas. 

8 Ficinus, unable, I suspect, to understand vapa@éuevoc, has omitted 
it in his version, ‘‘id enim quisque maxime querere solet, quo maxime 
indiget. 

4_4 The Greek words cai émtkAnowy are omitted by Ficinus. 
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manner !J am still willing for you to speak in detail, and my- 
self to hear.! 

Clin. Entirely so, O guest. 

Athen. It is proper to assert that the laws of the Cretans 
are not vainly held in very great esteem by all the Greeks. 
For they are in a correct state by their making those, who 
use them, happy; for they impart every good. Now there 
are two kinds of good; one human, and the other divine; 
and the former hangs upon the divine; and if any state re- 
ceives the greater, it possesses likewise the lesser; but if not, 
it is deprived of both. But the lesser are those, of which 
*health is the leader, beauty the second in order, and strength 
for running, and all other movements of the body, the third ; 
but the fourth is, Plutus, (wealth, )? not blind indeed,? but see- 
ing acutely, if it follows prudence. Now that which is the 
first *good (and) the leader of the divine, 1s prudence; but 
the second, after intellect,> is a temperate habit of the soul; 
from these (two) mixed up with fortitude,® the third in order 
will be justice; and the fourth, fortitude. Now all these are 
naturally arranged before those, and so must they be ar- 
ranged by the lawgiver; ‘and after these he must enjoin 
upon the citizens the other ordinances that look to these.! 


11 The version of Ficinus—‘‘ te nobis distinguere voluissem,”’ is fol- 
lowed implicitly by Taylor. 

2_2 The same order is repeated in the Laws, i. § 6, and in Gorg. p. 
451, E. § 14, where it is assigned to a Scolion preserved by Athenzus, 
xy. p. 694. 

$ On the blindness of Plutus see Aristophanes in the play of that 
name, and Plato Rep. vili. p. 554, B. § 8. Theophrastus, says the Scholiast, 
observed, that if Wealth had life, it would come only to the good; but 
now, since itis without life, it falls to the bad likewise. 

44 Instead of ad, which has no meaning here, and is omitted by Theo- 
doretus, the sense requires kai—while adya9éyv in two MSS., in lieu of 
ayafor, answers to “‘ bonorum,”’ in Ficinus, 

5 Since vovc seems to be here the same as ¢pdryote, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why Plato made use of two different words instead of repeating 
the same one. MS. Voss. and Theodoretus read pera vow, similar to 
the subsequent per’ avdpsiac. 

6 In the enumeration of the four cardinal virtues, each is generally con- 
sidered to stand alone, not, as here, one to be mixed up with another one. 

7—1 The Greek is perd 0& ratra rac dAdag moooTakEc roic roXiraie éi¢ 
ravra BrETOvCaC avroic Eivat OiakeAXevoTéov—where I cannot make out 
either syntax or sense; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is— 
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But of these the human look to the divine, and all the 
divine to their leader intellect. !And he ought to have a 
care respecting marriages contracted by each other, and 
after these in the procreation and education of children,! 
such as are male and female, and likewise of those still young, 
and of those advancing in years to old age, and to hold cor- 
rectly in honour and dishonour ;? directing, in all the inter- 
course of these persons, his attention to their pains, and 
pleasures, and desires, and eagerness in all matters of love; 
and acting as a guard over them to blame and praise cor- 
rectly through the laws themselves. In the case of anger and 
fear, and what perturbations soever in the soul arise through 
misfortune, and whatever escapes from them exist in prosperity; 
and whatever sufferings happen to men through disease, or 
wars, or poverty, or the contraries to these, in all such occa- 
sions he must teach and define what is beautiful, or not, in the 
arrangement of each. And after this, it is necessary for the 
legislator to watch over the property and expenditure of the 
citizens, in whatever way it may take place, and the unions 
with and separations from each other in all persons (acting) 
with their free will or without it; and to have an eye to what 
is just or not, and in what things it exists or is wanting, and 
to distribute honours to those who obey the laws, but to inflict 
upon those, who do not obey, punishments ordained (by law) ; 
until, having reached the end of all polity, he shall perceive in 
what manner it is meet for the burial of the dead to take 
place, and what honours to pay to them. And after perceiv- 


‘‘et mandet omnibus ut semper ad hec ipsa respicientes in singulis ope- 
rentur ’’—thus translated by Taylor, ‘and should command the citizens 
to look to these divine goods in all their actions.” . 

1_1 This passage, says Boeckh, is most difficult and corrupt. Viger 
on Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 589, wished to transpose pera 0& ravTra— 
and to place those words before epi ré ydpovg— For he found in Ficinus 
— curet preterea oportet nuptias inter cives et generationes—”’ 

2 After ‘‘dishonour’’ there is evidently something wanting, supplied 
by Ficinus; whose version is, ‘et eos, qui recte in hisce se gerunt, ut 
decet, honoret ”—adopted, as usual, by Taylor; who has in the sentences 
following been content, without looking at the Greek, to translate the 
Latin translation of Ficinus, as altered by Gryneus; for the genuine one 
has, ‘contra vero dolores, voluptates, cupiditates in omni conversatione 
vituperet: considerabit etiam diligenter, ad que studia quemque raptat 
amor ; rectaque officia per leges laudabit, vituperabit contraria.” 
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ing, he who has laid down the laws shall place over them all, 
as guardians, some persons on account of their prudence, and 
some who have gone through a truthful reputation; so that 
intellect, binding all these together, may exhibit them as fol- 
lowing temperance and justice, and not riches or ambition. 
In this manner, O guests, I did wish, and still do wish now, 
that you would explain how all these particulars exist in the 
laws said to be from Zeus, and in those of the Pythian Apollo, 
which both Minos and Lycurgus laid down; and how, after 
they have assumed a certain order, they become evident to a 
person skilled in the business of law, either through art or cer- 
tain customs; while to us, the rest of mankind, they are by 
no means apparent. 

[7.] Clin. How then, O guest, ought we to speak of what 
comes after these ? 

Athen. It appears to me that we ought to go through 
again from the beginning, as we have begun (in part), in the 
first place, the pursuits of fortitude; and afterwards we will 
go through another species of virtue, and again another, if you 
are willing ; and that we may go through the first subject, we 
will endeavour, by laying down a pattern, and conversing 
about the others in this way, to make for ourselves a beguile- 
ment of the road; and afterwards we will show, if god is 
willing, that the things relating to the whole of virtue look 
thitherward. 

Clin. You speak well. Endeavour then, in the first place, 
to sift for us this praiser of Zeus. 

Athen. I will endeavour likewise (to sift) both you and my- 
self. For the discourse is common. Speak therefore. Shall 
we say that the joint-feasts and gymnastic exercises were 
invented by the lawgiver for the purposes of war? 

Megil.' Yes. 

Athen. And that a third or fourth thing (was invented)? 
-2¥For perhaps it is necessary for a person thus to make an 
enumeration respecting those of the rest of virtue, whether 
it is right to call them of parts, or any thing whatever, only 
showing clearly what he means.? 


1 Boeckh was the first to substitute Megil. for Clin. 
2.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek text, which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. Ficinus has “‘ Forte enim ita dinumerare oportet, 
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Megil. The third thing, as I and any Lacedemonian what- 
ever likewise would say, he discovered was hunting. |! Anda 
fourth, and even a fifth,? thing let us try, if we can, to mention.! 
I then would endeavour to mention the fourth thing, namely, 
that which takes place to a great extent with us, in the en- 
durance of pain, which occurs constantly in fighting with hands 
against each other, and 3in certain snatchings in the midst of 
many blows.? There is, moreover, what is called a concealment,* 
wonderfully laborious as regards endurance (of pain) ; and the 
being in winter without shoes and without a bed, and waiting 
without servants upon themselves, while wandering night and 
day through the whole country. Still further, in the exercises 
of naked persons,® there is a severe endurance amongst us 
when contending with the violence of intense heat; and there 


tum in hoc virtutis genere, tum in ceterarum virtutum sive parte, sive 
quomodocunque aliter, declarationis duntaxat gratia, nominare deceat.” 
From which it is evident that either his MS. was more complete than any 
subsequently collated, or that he supplied, from conjecture, what he 
considered to be necessary for the sense. What Plato really wrote, only 
a bold conjecturist will be able, I suspect, to restore. 

1_1 The words within the numerals Stephens says have been assigned 
to the Athenian Guest; an arrangement of which both Ast and Baiter 
approve. Winckelmann however considers the whole sentence to be 
spurious ; but he does not state why, when, or by whom it was interpolated. 

? The Greek is 7) wéuarrov. But Ficinus has “ et quintum:’’ which 
leads to 7 Kai wéurrov. 

33 Ast explains this by saying that the boys at Sparta were taught to 
steal; but that, if they were detected, they were beaten, not for the theft, 
but for doing it clumsily ; and he refers to Xenophon Laconic. i. 8. 

4 Respecting the Spartan covwrea Ast refers to Plutarch in Lycurg. 
p. 06, E.; who says that such of the young men as were supposed to be 
of a superior mind were sent through the country with small swords and 
the necessaries of life, but nothing else; and that during the day they 
concealed themselves, and took their rest in retired spots; but at night 
they went to the public roads, and murdered such of the Helots as they 
could lay hold of. A similar account is given in a fragment of Heraclides 
Ponticus. According to the Scholiast, it was a form of exercise suited for 
war. For the young men were stript naked, and ordered to wander for a 
whole year out of the city, among the mountains, and to support them- 
selves by theft, and other stratagems, but in such a manner that no one 
might detect them. Hence this was called covmrea, a concealment: for 
they were punished if they were at any time discovered. 

5 These “naked exercises’’ took place at the summer solstice; and 
hence the allusion to the intense heat, to which those, engaged in them, 
were exposed. 


- 
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are very many other things !(of this kind),! in detailing 
which a person would ?nearly never cease.” 

Athen. You speak well, O Lacedsemonian guest. But 
come, whether shall we put down fortitude as a contest merely 
with fears and pains? or with desires likewise and pleasures, 
and certain vehement fawnings of flattery, which soften ® the 
minds of those, who deem themselves objects of worship, and 
mould them like wax ?4 

Megil. °1 think thus,° (that it is) a contest with all these. 

Athen. If then we call to mind the previous discourse, this 
person here said, that both a state is inferior in some things 
to itself, and a man (to himself’).6 Was it not so, Cnossian 
guest ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then, whether shall we call him the inferior,’ 
who is subdued by pain, or him rather, who is subdued by 
pleasure ? 

Clin. Him, it appears to me, who is subdued by pleasure. 
And surely we all much rather say that he, who is vanquished 
by pleasures, is disgracefully inferior to himself, than he, who 
(is vanquished) by pains. 

Athen. Surely the legislator through Zeus and he through 
Apollo did not lay down by law that fortitude is lame, and 
able to march against things only on its left hand, but unable 
(to do so) against elegancies and flatteries on its right hand? 
or (is it able to march against) both ? 

Clin. Against both, I think. 

Athen. Let us, then, mention again what those pursuits 
are, in both of your states, which give a taste of pleasures, and 
do not avoid them in the same manner, as they do not avoid 


1-1 Ficinus has “ multa hujusmodi,” as if his MS. read trepa rotavra. 

2_2 Ficinus, conceiving perhaps that oveddv—oix—éxdorore could not 
be united, has “‘ que non facile quispiam enumeraret,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

3 All the MSS. omit paddrrovea, and some too knpivove. Ficinus 
has ** animos flectunt, et quasi cereos faciunt,”’ which leads to cauzrrovory, 
olov Kyptvouc zAaTTOVCAL; AS in Vii. 2, p. 789, E., wAaTTEY, Oioy KNOLVYOY. 

* Ast quotes opportunely from Horace, ‘‘ Cereus in vitium flecti.”’ 

5-5 The words Oiuat pév ovTw are omitted by Ficinus, and the MS. 
4, from which Aldus printed the ed. pr. 

6-6 Ficinus alone has ‘‘et virum aliquem inferiorem se ipso,” thus 
supplying what is requisite to preserve the balance of the sentence. 

7 Instead of xaxov Boeckh would read xakiov’, from “ inferiorem ” in 
Ficinus, 
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pain, but bring persons into the midst of them, (pleasures,) 
and induce them, partly by force, and partly by honours, to 
vanquish them. Now where is the same thing ordained in your 
laws respecting pleasures (as respecting pains)? Let it be 
stated, what is that, which in your case causes the same per- 
sons to be similarly brave, both with respect to pain and plea- 
sures, while they are victorious over those things, in which they 
ought to be victorious, and to be by no means inferior to ene- 
mies the nearest to them and the most difficult (to contend with). 

Megil. In the same manner, O guest, as I had the power to 
mention many laws opposed to pains, I should not thus perhaps 
possess the means of speaking about pleasures according to 
their great and conspicuous parts; but according to their 
small I might perhaps have the means. 

Clin. Nor should I be able myself to do any thing of this 
kind clearly in the case of the laws of Crete. 

Athen. This, O ye best of guests, is by no means wonderful. 
But should any one of us, who is desirous of seeing what is 
true, and at the same time the best, find fault with any thing 
in the laws of our respective countries, let us receive (the 
words)! from each other not harshly, but with mildness. 

Clin. You speak well, O Athenian guest; and we must 
obey you. | 

Athen. * For no other conduct than this? would become men 
of our age. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Whether then a person finds fault rightly or not 
with the Laconian and Cretan polity, is another question. But 
perhaps I can better tell what is said by the multitude than 
either of you can. For although the laws are regulated even 
moderately well, yet there would be with you one law the most 
beautiful, not to permit any youth to inquire which laws are 
well or ill established, but (to ordain) all to proclaim, with 
one voice, and with one mouth, that they are all beautifully 
laid down, since the gods were the parties who gave them ; 
and that, if any one says otherwise, persons should not endure 


1 Both the syntax and sense require ra én deywpeOa, in lieu of azo- 
deywopeda, similar to rd Asyéueva—deyopévw shortly afterwards. 

22 The Greek is O yao dy—apéirot 76 Towovroy. But Ficinus has 
“‘Profecto non aliter—facere decet,”” which leads to Od yap GX’ ady— 
WpEeTor HY TO TOLOVTOY. 
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to hearken to him: and that if any old man has any thoughts 
respecting them, he shall place his reasons before a ruler 
and his equals in age, but not in the presence of a young man. 

Clin. You speak most properly, O guest: and, like a seer, 
although you were absent from the then thoughts of the party 
who laid them down, yet you appear to me to have made a 
conjecture reasonably correct, and to have spoken what is 
very true. 

Athen. There is then a freedom now from the presence 
of young men; but we, on account of our old age, are per- 
mitted by the lawgiver to speak about the laws among our- 
selves, without doing any wrong. 

Clin. Such is the case. Do not then be remiss at all in 
reproving our laws. For it is not dishonourable to know 
aught of what is not beautiful; but by this means it happens 
that a remedy exists to a party receiving what is said with 
not an envious feeling, but with a good will. 

[8.] Athen. (You speak) correctly. I shall not however speak 
in reprehension of the laws before diligently considering them 
to the utmost of my power; or rather, (I shall speak) doubt- 
ingly. For upon you alone of all the Greeks and Barbarians, 
of whom we hear, the legislator has enjoined to abstain from 
the greatest pleasures and sports, and not to taste them; but 
on the question of pains and fears, which we have lately dis- 
cussed, he was of opinion, that if any one should avoid them 
thoroughly from his infancy, he would, when he came to endure 
necessary labours, and fears, and pains, avoid those, who are 
exercised in them, and would become their slave. The same 
lawgiver ought, I think, to have thought the same respecting 
pleasures, and to have said to himself that, if the citizens shall 
from childhood be inexperienced in the greatest pleasures, and 
be unpractised in bearing up against pleasures, so as’ not to be 
compelled to do any thing base for the sake of the sweetness 
arising from pleasure, they would suffer the same as those, who 
are vanquished by fear, and become the slaves in a different 
and still baser manner to those, who are able to bear up 
against pleasures, and are the masters of what relate to plea- 
sures, although they are sometimes the worst of men; and 
they would have their soul partly a slave, and partly free, and 


1 Instead of cat the sense requires Wore xai—as I have translated. 
C 
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be unworthy to be called wholly brave and free. Consider 
therefore whether aught of what has been now said appears 
to you to be according to reason. 

Clin. It appears so !to us somehow, on the speech being 
spoken.! But immediately (and) readily to be confident about 
questions of such moment would be the act rather of young 
and senseless persons. 

Athen. But if, O Clinias and Lacedemonian guest, we dis- 
cuss some one point of those,” which we proposed—for after for- 
titude let us speak of temperance—what difference shall we find 
between these polities and those, which are laid down at ran- 
dom, 3as the things relating to war just now ?3 

Megil. It is nearly not easy. But it seems that the joint- 
feasts and gymnastic exercises have been well invented for 
both.® 

Athen. Tt appears then, O guest, to be a difficult thing for 
what is incontestable® on the question of polities to exist in 
deed as well as in word. For it seems almost that, as in the 
case of bodies, it is not possible to order any one regimen for any 
one body, because’ the very same thing would be seen to do 


11 Ajl the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he thought them un- 
necessary ; and he is followed tacitly, as usual, by Taylor. 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were AN ei pera ratra diskiowmev 
rt wy—not "AAN ei rd pera ravra Orefiouwey wv—where 7d is at variance 
with the sense, and wy with the syntax. Ficinus, “‘quemadmodum,” as 
if he found in his MS. we in lieu of ov— 

$3 Such is the literal translation of the words Womep ra mepi Tov m0- 
Aguov vuy On. Taylor has, ‘inthe same manner as we have now spoken 
about war.’? Perhaps Plato wrote deep eipnrar wepi—F or viv 67 are 
perpetually united to a past tense. 

+ After Syeddv od pgdtov Ast would supply ciety. But he says nothing 
about oxeddv, which could hardly be thus united to od padduov. 

5 Ast refers dudoripac to dvépiay and cwgpoctynyv. But in that case 
Plato would, I think, have written dugoripac dperdc: and so perhaps he 
did. 

® Instead of dvapgicBynrhrwe, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. 
avapotsBnrnrov. For his version is “ tutum aliquid certumque.”’ Ast, 
however, says that the adverb is put for the adjective, and refers to his 
note on perpiwe yiyverat, in Rep. vi. p. 904, C. 

7 The Greek is év @ od« &v—where Ast was the first to object to g, 
which he says must be referred to éairjdevpa, to the detriment of the 
sense. But his correction 6 oi« &Gv—lI confess, I cannot understand. I 
have translated, as if the text were 000dvex’ dv—for the negative particle is 
at variance with the train of reasoning, and is properly omitted by Taylor ; 
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an! injury to some of our bodies, and a benefit to others, 
2(so too in a state) ;? since these gymnastic exercises and joint- 
feasts are on many other grounds now beneficial to states, 
but in seditions are hurtful. This do the children of the 
§ Milesians and Boeotians and Thurians* make evident. Andin 
truth this very institution, +legalized of old, appears to have 
perverted the natural‘ pleasures of Venus, not only in the case 
of men, but of beasts.65 And of such things a person may ac- 
cuse your cities the first, and such others, as have chiefly 
adopted gymnastic exercises. And whether one ought to con- 
sider things of this kind in a jocose or serious manner, still 
we must consider that, to the male and female sex, proceeding 
to a participation in preduction, the pleasure arising from 
the act seems to have been imparted according to nature ; but, 
that the copulation of males with males, or of females with 
females, is contrary to nature; and that the daring attempt of 
those who first did so, arose from the non-mastery over pleasure. 
We all of us indeed bring an accusation against the Cretans, 
as having invented the story respecting the fable of Gany- 
mede. (For), since their laws are believed by them to have 
been from Zeus, they have put together this fable against 
Zeus, in order that they may enjoy this pleasure, by following 
forsooth the example of the god. But let us bid farewell to 
although it is acknowledged by Ficinus, “‘ quod aliis prodesse, aliis obesse 
eidem corpori non videatur,’’ a version that plainly proves his inability to 
make any sense out of the Greek words before him. 

1 The MSS. read BXamrroy ra nuwy, which leads to BrAarroy re 
nov, for the article could not be repeated after ra peyv— 

22 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite to complete 
the sense, are found only in the version of Ficinus, ‘ sic et in civitate.”’ 

3_3 On the seditions that took place at Thurii and Miletus, Boeckh 
and Ast refer to Diodor. Sic. xii. 11, and xiii. 104; but for those that 
occurred in Beotia they do not produce any authority, observing merely 
that many happened there: alluding perhaps to the frequent differences 
between Thebes and Plateza for example, as detailed by Thucydides ; for 
Thebes itself is stated by Plato, in Criton, § 15, to have been a well-re- 
gulated city; and consequently not exposed to seditions. 

44 [ have adopted Boeckh’s conjectures, rdXau dy véptmor, in lieu of 
mahay voutpoy, and rag kara govory instead of kai kara Ta¢c—to which 
last he was led by finding in Ficinus “ naturales Venereorum voluptates.”’ 

5 This mention of beasts seems rather strange; for they have not na- 
turally, as men have by law or custom, yuuvdo.a and ovociria. Boeckh 
says that the word @npiwy is introduced hyperbolically, and refers to 
Legg. xil. p. 942, D. Rep. viii. p. 562, E., 563, C. But an hyperbole 
would be here out of place. In @npiwy lies hid, I suspect, Oedy 0 nowwy re— 

c 2 
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the fable; but of those, who direct their attention to laws, 
nearly the whole consideration is with regard to pleasure and 
pain, in the case of states and the morals of individuals. For 
these two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; from 
which he who draws at what place and at what time and 
what quantity he ought, is happy; and so is a state, and an 
individual, and every animal: but he, (who draws) unskilfully 
and at an improper time, will live in a manner the contrary 
to that person. 

[9.] Megil. This, O guest, is surely said beautifully. Never- 
theless a want of speech does not lay hold of me as to what 
I ought to say against it. Still to me at least it seems correct 
that the Lacedemonian lawgiver exhorted persons to fly from 
pleasures. But with respect to the Cnossian laws, this per- 
son here will, if he pleases, assist us. But those at Sparta 
relating to pleasures seem to me to be laid down most beauti- 
fully of all! For that, by which men chiefly fall. into the 
greatest pleasures and insulting conduct and all kinds of folly, 
the law casts out from the whole of our country ; nor would you: 
see in the fields or in the cities, over which there is to the 
Spartans a care, banquets or such things as attend upon them, 
and excite, according to their power, every kind of gratification. 
Nor is there one, who, meeting with a person revelling from 
intoxication, would not immediately inflict on him the great- 
est punishment; nor would he let the party go free, pleading 
as an excuse a Dionysiac festival, as I once saw was the case 
with your people when (riding) in carts ;? and at Tarentum, 
amongst our colonists, I have seen the whole city intoxicated 
during the Dionysiac festival; but with us there is nothing of 
the kind. 

Athen. O Lacedemonian guest, all such things are to be 
praised, where there are certain endurances of pain ; but, where 
there is a remission of the latter, the former are rather of a stupid 
kind. or some one, defending our institutions, would very 
quickly lay hold of you by showing the free manners of your 

1 Ficinus has ‘‘ optime omnium,”’ in Greek cdA\Xtora ravrwy, which is 
far superior to the unintelligible eadXtor’ advOowrwy. 

2 Plato alludes to the custom of persons riding in carts to and from the 
places where revelry was going on during the festivals devoted to Diony- 
sus, the god of wine, and cutting their saucy and ribald jokes on the 


passers-by. Ast refers to Demosth. on the Crown, p. 268; the Scholia 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1015; Harpocration in Wouzedc, and other authors. 
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women. Now in all these cases, occurring at Tarentum, and 
with us, and with you, one answer appears to free them, so that 
they are not in a bad state, but in a correct one. For every one 
may answer and say to a stranger, expressing wonder on his 
beholding what is unusual in his own country— Wonder not, O 
guest. This law exists amongst us ; but with you perhaps there 
is upon the same points a different one. At present however 
our discourse is not, O friends, about different men, but about 
the vice and virtue of the lawgivers themselves. But let us 
speak more fully about all kind of intoxication. For it is not 
a thing of a trifling nature; nor to know it thoroughly is it 
the province of an inferior lawgiver. I am not speaking about 
drinking wine or not, in general, but about intoxication itself, 
whether it is to be adopted, as the Scythians and Persians use it, 
and still more the Carthaginians, and Celts, and Iberians, and 
Thracians, all of whom are warlike nations ; or, as you use it ; 
for you, as you say, abstain from it entirely. But the Scythi- 
ans and Thracians use it entirely unmixed with water, both 
women and men, and pour it on their garments, and Imagine 
they are engaged in a beautiful and blessed occupation. But 
the Persians make much use of other luxuries, which you re- 
ject, yet, O thou best of men, in a more orderly manner than 
these. 

Megil. All these, however, we pursue! when we take arms 
into our hands. 

Athen. Do not, thou best of men, say this. For many 
flights and pursuings have been, and will be, without a proof; 
on which account, we cannot at any time give a clear defini- 
tion, but (rather) a doubtful one, about occupations honourable 
or not, when we speak of victory and defeat in battle; espe- 
cially since the greater states, when fighting, overcome and 
enslave the lesser; as the Syracusans did the Locrians,? who 
were thought to be regulated by the best laws of all those 
around that district; and as the Athenians did the Ceans ;? 
and we could find numberless other instances of a similar 
kind. But let us endeavour by speaking to persuade ourselves 


1 Ficinus has ‘“‘ fundimus atque fugamus,”’ as if his MS. read dweoper 
dé pvy7} instead of duwxopev 08 ye— 

7,3 Respecting the well-regulated city of the Locrians, whose lawgiver 
was said to be Zaleucus, Boeckh refers to Bentley on Phalaris; and re- 
specting the Ceans, to Heraclides Polit. § 9. 
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of each pursuit taken by itself; and let us for the present 
put out of the account victories and defeats, and let us state 
how a pursuit of this kind is honourable, but of that kind not 
honourable. But first hear from me, how we ought to con- 
sider what is useful or not as regards those very things. 

Megil. How then say you? 

[10.] Athen. All those, who in talking lay hold upon any 
pursuit and propose to praise or blame it immediately it is enun- 
ciated, appear to me to act by no means according to reason ; 
but to do just the same, as if, while one person is praising 
wheat! as good, another should immediately blame it, with- 
out having heard either its operation or utility, (and) in what 
manner, and for what, and with what ?and how it has itself, 
and to persons how having themselves, it is useful. The very 
same thing do we seem to do now in the case of our discourses. 
For after merely hearing about drunkenness, some of us 
immediately blame, and others praise? it, and very absurdly 
too; for making use of witnesses and those who praise, we 
each of us praise,* and some of us think we say something 
decisive, because we adduce many (witnesses); but others, 
because we see that those, who do not make use of it (wine), 
are victorious when fighting. But this too has been consi- 
dered doubtful by us. If then we go through in this manner 
each of the other laws, it will not be to me at least according 
to sound sense. But °I am desirous of speaking in the man- 
ner, which it seems we ought, by endeavouring, if I can, about 
this very matter® [drunkenness |,° to point out the right road 
for us in all such cases; since ten thousands upon ten thou- 


1 Instead of zvpove Cornarius suggested rupode, “ cheeses.”’ For this 
illustration of Plato was obtained from Hippocrates, who says, wy a7Awe 
oUTw Sokéey OTe Tovnpdy Bowma Tvpdc———GAXG Tiva TE TOVOY, Kai 
Oia ri, cai tint Tov avOparw évedvTwy avEeTITNOELoy. 

2 The Greek is cai O7we éyovra Kai Owe TeochéEpELy Exovot—which 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, as usual, to the letter, thus translates, 
‘“‘quomodo preparantes et quomodo affectis corporibus offerri debeat.”’ 

33 Megillus, the Lacedemonian, had blamed, but the Athenian had 
praised, the use of wine. 

4 Instead of évacvodpey Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. avré 
gowovpev: for his version is “id facimus.” Boeckh would however 
omit évaivovper. 

5—5 Such is the literal translation of the Greek text. Taylor has 
merely, ‘‘But adducing intoxication as an instance.” 

6 The words rie péOne are evidently an interpretation of abrod Tovrov. 
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sands of nations are in doubt upon these points, and would 
contend in a discourse with your two states. 

Megil. If indeed we possess any correct method of inquiry 
touching these matters, we must not shrink from hearing it. 

Athen, Let us then consider somehow in this way. Come 
now, should one person praise the rearing of goats, and the 
animal itself, as a beautiful possession, but some other person 
blame it, from having seen goats feeding apart from the goat- 
herd, in cultivated grounds, !and doing mischief,’ and from see- 
ing that every kind of cattle is either without a ruler, or under 
bad rulers, ?should thus find fault,? should we hold that the 
blame of such a person has blamed any thing whatever soundly ? 

Megil. How should we? 

Athen. But is a commander in ships,? who possesses merely 
nautical skill, useful, should he be troubled with sickness or 
not? or how shall we say? 

Megil. * By no means (useful) ; should he have in addition 
to his skill the suffering you mention.4 

Athen. And what is the commander of armies? Is he 
competent to command, if he possesses the science of war, al- 
though he may be timid in danger, and be sick with °the 
drunkenness of fear.° 

Megit. How can he? 

Athen. But what if he does not possess the art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You are speaking of a person, who is in every respect 
vile, and by no means ®a ruler of men, but of some very 
women.® 

11 The words within the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in the version of Ficinus—‘‘ damnumque facere—’’ 

22 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits the words between the nu- 
merals. Perhaps Plato wrote idwy dpév radrd, not Wwy otTw, i. e.  see- 
ing every animal doing the same thing.” 

3 As the same commander cannot be in two ships at the same time, one 
would prefer év wAoie, ‘in sailings,” unless it be said that wAoiotg means 
here ‘“‘a fleet of many ships’? under one commander. 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek. ‘Taylor’s translation is, 
“This passion, which you speak of, is not in any respect connected with 
the nautical art.” 

5_5 Although Ast endeavours with some learning to defend this vio- 
lent expression, yet one would wish that MSS, had given 7d pé@ye, we 
Tow poSov vauria, 1. e. ‘be sick with fear, as with drunkenness.” 

6—6 As the whole train of argument has a reference to a commander 


merely, and not to the persons, over whom he has the command, there is 
probably some error here, which it would not be dificult to correct. 
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Athen. But what (say you) of him, who praises or blames a 
community, over which is naturally a ruler, and which with him 
(the ruler)is useful? 1 But he, who has never seen it in commu- 
nion with a ruler over itself, but always without a ruler, or in 
communion with bad rulers, can we imagine that such in- 
spectors of such communities? will blame or praise any thing 
usefully ? 

Megil. * How can those, who have never seen or been con- 
nected with any one of such-like communities rightly consti- 
tuted ?3 

Athen. Attend then. Out of many communities, shall we 
not lay down, that fellow-drinkers and fellow-drinkings are 
a certain single association ? 

Megil. Yes, very much so. 

Athen. Has any one then ever seen this existing in a 
proper manner? Now it is easy for you to answer, that no 
one has ever (seen it) at any time; for it is neither according 
to your country nor laws. But I have met with many, and in 
many places; and moreover I have diligently inquired, as I 
may say, about all; and I have seen or heard of scarcely one 
whole (community) existing correctly. And though (there 
are) a few and small portions, ‘yet the whole together, so to 
say, are for the most part in error.‘ 

Clin. How say you, guest, this? Speak still more clearly. 
For we, as you say, through our inexperience in such mat- 
ters, would perhaps, even when meeting with them, not im- 
mediately know what in them is right or not. 

Athen. You say what is reasonable ; but, while I am speak- 
ing, do you endeavour to learn. Do you then acknowledge, 
that, in all associations and communions of any doings what- 
ever, it is proper every where for each to have a commander ? 

Clin. How not? | 


1 Before 6 6: pnO éwpakwe there seems to be something wanting. 

22 The words between the numerals Taylor has omitted after Fici- 
nus; who saw that rode rotovrove Oewpodc could not be said of persons, 
who had not seen at all. Hence we must insert ov before @ewpodte, 1. e. 
‘‘non-inspectors.”” Compare ra¢ od wodereiag in vill. § 3, p. 832, B. 

33 Here again Taylor follows to the letter the abbreviated version of 
Ficinus. “Quo pacto id faciet, qui nunquam societatem recte guberna- 
tam perspexerit ? 

44 Or we may render the Greek, rd wo\Ad O& Siprar’, we etrsiv, 
dunornpéva, “ the majority are entirely, so to say, in error.” 
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Athen. But we have just now said, that the commander of 
persons fighting ought to be brave. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now the brave man is less disturbed by fears than 
cowards are. 

Clin. And this too is so. 

Athen. If there were any plan of placing a general over 
an army, who was not at all timid, nor confused, should we 
not have done so by all means? 

Clin. Most certainly. 

Athen. But we are now speaking not of a person about to 
command an army amongst associations of men, the foes of 
foes during a war, but of friends, sharing during a peace in 
the kind feelings of friends. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But an association of this kind, if it is attended 
with drunkenness, will not be without confusion. Is it not so? 

Clin. How should it be (without)? 4Nay, I imagine quite 
the contrary.! 

Athen. In the first place then they have a need of a ruler. 

Clin. How not, as for any thing else? 

Athen. Must one then furnish a ruler, if possible, not 
confused ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And he ought, it seems, to be thoughtful with re- 
spect to associations. For he is the guardian of existing 
friendship, and has the care of it still becoming greater, through 
the previous association. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. It is proper, therefore, to place over the drunken a 
sober and wise ruler, and not the contrary. For, if the ruler 
of the drunken is himself drunk, young, and not wise, he 
must have great good luck indeed, if he does not perpetrate 
some mighty mischief. 

Clin. Very great indeed. 

Athen. Should then any one blame such associations, when 
existing as correctly as possible in states, while he is finding 
fault with the thing itself, he will perhaps properly blame it. 
But if a person blames a pursuit through seeing it erring as 


1—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him, by Taylor. 
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much as it can,! it is evident, in the first place, that he is 
ignorant that this existed not correctly; and, in the next 
place, that every thing will in this manner appear improper, 
when it is done apart from a sober master and ruler. Or, do 
you not understand, that when a pilot, and each ruler of 
each thing, is drunk, he will overturn every thing, whether 
ships, or chariots, or an army, or whatever else is ruled by 
him ? 

[11.] Clin. You have said, O guest, this at least what is al- - 
together true. But tell me moreover ? what good would it do us, 
should this regulation respecting drinking be correct ?? just 
as what we lately stated, that should an army meet with a 
correct leading, there would be victory in war, a no small good 
to those who followed; and so as regards the rest. But what 
great advantage will accrue either to individuals or states 
from a drinking association being placed properly under an 
instructor ? 

Athen. What great advantage can we say would arise to a 
state from one boy, or one chorus,’ being properly instructed ? 
Or shall we not say, when asked this question, that the state 
derives very little advantage from the education of one person ? 
But if you inquire universally about the education of youth, how 
does it profit greatly the state, it is not difficult to say, that 
persons well educated will become good men; and becoming 
such will act in other respects in an honourable manner ; and still 
further, that they will conquer their enemies in battle. Discipline 
therefore brings with it even victory; but victory sometimes 
produces a want of instruction. For many become more in- 
solent through victory in war, and through their insolence are 
replete with a thousand other ills. Now discipline indeed has 
never at any time been Cadmeian ;* but there have been, and 
will be, many victories of this kind among men. _ 


1 Ficinus alone adds here, “ proptereaque omnem compotationem vitu- 
peret,”’ which certainly seem required to complete the chain of rea- 
soning. 

2_2 Here again Taylor has translated not the Greek, but the Latin of 
Ficinus—“ quid nobis compotationes iste, si recte aguntur, conferent.”’ 

3 In the word “chorus” is an allusion to the chorus in musical and 
dramatical performances, on whose education both money and time was 
expended to a great amount at Athens. 

4 Here is an allusion to the proverb of a ‘*Cadmean victory,” 
which was said of those, who, like the Theban brothers, Eteocles and 
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Clin. You seem to say, friend, that the passing the time in 
common over wine, if it be done properly, tends in a great part 
to instruction. 

Athen. How not? 

Chin. Shall you after this be able to state that, what has 
been just now asserted, is true? 

Athen. To assert positively for truth, O guest, that such is 
the case, while many persons are in doubt, is the province of a 
god ; but, if it be requisite to state what seems to me, there will 
be no grudging; since we have rushed onwards to make for 
ourselves a discourse about laws and a polity. 

Clin. Let us then endeavour to learn what is your opinion 
upon these doubtful points. 

Athen. It is proper to do so; and that you for the purpose 
of learning, and myself for that of teaching, should endeavour 
by some means to lengthen out our discourse. But first of 
all, hear from me some such thing as this. 

All the Greeks consider this city of ours as fond of talk- 
ing and of many words; but that Lacedwmon and Crete 
practise, the former a brevity in speech,! but the latter, an 
abundance in thought rather than in words. But I am con- 
sidering lest I shall give you an idea of my speaking much 
about a trifling matter, ?while cleansing a very long speech? 
about drunkenness. *But the rectification of it according to 
nature would not be able, without musical rectitude, to take off 
in discourses either clear or sufficient ; and on the other hand, 
music would not be able without the whole of education.2? Now 


Polynices, the sons of Giidipus, gained a victory over each other, as de- 
structive as a defeat. 

1 To the Spartan brevity of speech the earliest allusion is in Ausch. 
Suppl. 265. Other passages from more recent authors are quoted by Ast. 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek — rappnkn doyor 
avaxabaipsuevog. But even if a speech could be said “ to be cleansed,” 
yet here wepi ouixpov modyparog maupnKeyn Adyoy could scarcely be re- 
peated after mepi opixpov 7odXG Aésyery in the sentence preceding. There 
is evidently an error here, which it would perhaps be not difficult to 
correct. 

$3 Such is the literal translation of the Greek text; where, since 
there is no syntax, neither Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, nor Ast himself, 
have been able to elicit a satisfactory sense. The version of Ficinus, 
‘** Compotationis autem ipsius recta secundum naturam constitutio nun- 
quam poterit sine recta musice regula aperte et sufficienter oratione trac- 
tari.” Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato alluded to the well-known 
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all this is the work of very many words. Consider then, what 
we are to do, if we leave these things for the present, and pass 
on to some other discourse about laws. 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, Athenian guest, that our 
(family) hearth is the public guest’ of your city. Perhaps then 
into all the boys? 3of each of us the public guests,3 when they 
hear that they are the public guests of some city, a certain 
kind feeling enters immediately from their youth towards that 
city, as being a second country after their own. And this 
very same thing has now taken place with myself. For im- 
mediately on hearing the boys, when the Lacedemonians were 
blaming or praising the Athenians for something—How your 
city, Megillus, say they, has done to us not well or well—on 
hearing this, and contending ‘against these assertions, in your 
behalf, I have ever had every kind feeling towards those, who 
are bringing the city into blame.* And now, indeed, both 


story of some drunken persons becoming sober, on hearing a solemn strain 
of music. See Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. p. 214, ed. Kiesling; Fabricius 
on Sext. Empiric. advers. Music vi. p. 357; and Bergk on Anacreont. 
Fragm. p. 188. But to arrive at the very words of the philosopher would 
require more alterations than can be stated here. 

1 On the word wpoZevoe and the duties of the public host or guest, see 
Valckenaer on Ammonius, p. 201, and Herodotus vi. 57, and the com- 
mentators on Soph. El. 1443. 

2 As véoc, “ young,’’ was applied to a person older than zratc, “a 
boy,” the expression zatciv—ix véwy could not have been used by 
Plato; who probably wrote 2 évixywy, rendered correctly by Ficinus, 
‘‘a teneris usque annis.” On the phrase 2 éviywy, or t& amadhoy 
éviywy, see Bailey on Hermesianact. 62, where Blomfield happily elicited 
é& évixwy from ix ovvdywy. 

33 The words within the numerals, Exacroy nudy rwov wookevur, 
found between évdverat and ry wéAa, are omitted by Ficinus, because he 
could not, nor can I, understand them. But by merely altering txacroy 
into ékdorov, and placing the words after zratoiv, all will be perfectly in- 
telligible ; and it will be seen, what was not before, that not all boys were 
meant, but only those, whose families were public guests, Ast indeed as- 
serts that both watciy and Exacroy are governed by évdverat, and refers 
to Lobeck on Aj. 716, ed. 1, for similar instances of two different cases 
thus following the same verb. But all the passages quoted there are 
evidently corrupt, and may be easily emended. 

4_4 Here again Ficinus shows by his translation that he could make 
nothing out of the unintelligible Greek text. His version is, “ pugnabam 
adversus eos, qui vos vituperabant, magna erga vos affectus benevolentia.”’ 
All however will be well by reading zpocdyrne (vulg. zpd¢ abra) vr 
bpov ya (vulg. del) zpde robe riy wodw sic Yoyor dyovTac, Y waoay 
evyvotay ~oyoy: i. e. ‘I went head-foremost in your behalf against those, 
who were bringing into blame the city, for which I had every kind feeling. 
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your voice is grateful! to me; and that too which is said 
by many, that such of the Athenians, as are good, are so 
pre-eminently, appears to be most truly asserted. For they 
alone, without necessity, by their very nature, and from a 
divine allotment, are truly and not feignedly good. There- 
fore on my account at least you may, my friend, boldly say 
whatever is agreeable to you. 

Clin. And in truth after hearing and receiving, O guest, a 
word from myself, do you with confidence speak what you 
please. For you have perhaps heard, that Epimenides was held 
here a divine man, who was of our family, and ten years prior to 
the Persian war came to your city, according to the oracle of 
the god,? and performed certain sacrifices, which the god had 
enjoined; and he told, moreover, the Athenians, who were 
terrified at the expedition of the Persians, that they would not 
come for ten years; and that, when they did come, they would 
depart without having done a single thing they expected, and 
suffer greater evils than they inflicted. At that time our an- 
cestors were hospitably received by yours; and hence both 
myself and my parents have a kind feeling towards you. 

Athen. You therefore, as it seems, are prepared to hear ; and 
J too am prepared as regards my will, but not very easy as re- 
gards my power. I must however make the attempt. In the first 
place then, as (preparatory) to our discourse, let us define what 
education is, and what power it possesses. For we say that 
through this must proceed the discourse taken for the present 
in hand by us, until it arrives at the deity.? 

Clin. Let us altogether do this, since it is agreeable to you. 

Athen. While then Iam saying what it is proper to assert 
that education is, do you consider whether what is asserted is 
agreeable to you. 

Clin. Say on. 

[12.] Athen. I say then and assert‘ that he, who is about 
to be a good man in any thing whatever, ought immediately 

1 With gwr) mpoogtrAyc may be compared gidraroy gwynpua in Soph. 
Phil. 234. 

J ao point out the god alluded to, Plato probably wrote rou Ilv@iov, not 
TOV GEOV. 

3 Ficinus has ‘“‘ad deum ipsum,”’ as if he had found in his MS. mpd¢ 
abrov Toy GEov. 

4 As xai one could hardly thus follow Aéyw 67, there is probably some 
error here. Ficinus has merely ‘‘ Assero equidem.”’ 
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from childhood to practise, when engaged in playful and serious 
pursuits, the very thing suited to each particular of the object in 
view. Thus he, who is about to be a good farmer or house- 
builder, ought, the latter !to play at building children’s houses ; 
the former, on the other hand, at tilling the ground ;! and he, 
who brings up each of them should provide for each small 
instruments, the imitations of the true ones; and moreover, 
they should learn previously what is necessary to learn previ- 
ously. For instance, a workman, to measure or use a rule; 
and he, who (is to be) a warrior, should in sport ride on horse- 
back, or do? something else of a similar kind; and ?(the mas- 
ter of the children should)? endeavour by sports to turn the 
pleasures and desires of the children thither, where, when they 
arrive, it is proper for them to have anend. We say then, 
that the very head of instruction is a right bringing up, 
which will lead as much as possible the soul of him, who 
sports, to the love of that which it will be requisite for him, 
when he has become a complete man, to lay down as a part* 
of the virtue of the thing. See then whether, up to this 
point, what has been asserted does, as I said, please you. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let not then that, which we assert instruction is, be 
undefined. For now, when we blame or praise the bringing 
up of each person, we say that one has been educated, but 
another uneducated ; although the men have sometimes been 
very well educated for ®retail trades, and those of ship-own- 
ers,> and for ®the profits from some other things of this kind.® 

11 Taylor has followed to the letter the version of Ficinus, ‘ oportet 
a prima zetate vel colere terram vel pueriles quasdam domos edificare.”’ 

2 Instead of zrototvra, Boeckh correctly suggested zovety, similar to 
‘‘ facere’’ in Ficinus. 

s_3 Taylor has properly inserted these words; from which I have 
been led to suggest, that Plato wrote perhaps cai mepadoOar Osiy Oud THY 
Tawiy roy radaywyov—For oeiy might easily have been lost through 
dud, and roy radaywyéy through roy radwy. 

4-4 Instead of efvat rijc—I have translated as if the words were Oivai 
Tt TH¢—Ficinus has “quod in virili etate perfecte comparata virtute 
operis est acturus.”’ Ast’s interpretation of the passage, I confess, I can- 
not understand 

5—5 The kdandoe, “a retail-trader,” is opposed to vav«Anpoc, “a 
foreign-merchant,’’ who was a ship-owner, in the Statesman, p. 290, A. 

29. 

s—6 The Greek is d\Awy rowtrwy para werawWEevpivwy opddpa av- 
Gowrwy. But in the first place, there is nothing to govern the genitives 
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For of those, who, it seems, consider such things to be edu- 
cation, there would be now no account; but that (we say) is 
the education from childhood towards virtue, which causes a 
person to feel a desire of, and a love for, becoming a perfect 
citizen, and to know how to govern and to be governed with 
justice. Such a bringing up this discourse would, as it seems 
to me, define, and be willing to call it the only education ; 
but that, which tends to the acquisition of wealth, or to any 
bodily strength, or any other cleverness, apart from intellect 
and justice, is a handicraft trade and illiberal, and not worthy 
to be called education at all. Let us not then contend with 
them! about a name; but let the assertion, which has been 
assented to just now, remain, that those, who are properly 
educated, become nearly (all of them)? good. And it is by 
no means meet to hold education in dishonour; since when it 
is present to the best men, it is the first of things the most 
beautiful. And if at any time a person goes astray, and it is 
possible for him to set himself right, this must ever be done 
by every one according to his ability, through (the whole 
of )3 life. 

Clin. Right; and we agree with what you are saying. 

Athen. And we formerly agreed, that those are good, who 
are able to govern themselves, but those bad, who are not. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then resume in a still clearer way the very 
point we were speaking of; and do you receive me through 


G\Xwy rovovrwy ; and in the next, pada and odddpa could not be both 
united to wezaWevpévwv. To meet the first objection, Ast would read 
aoaypara for pada, and meracdevpévoyr, found in one MS., and éyOpwzor 
from conjecture, similar to ‘‘ quamvis artem ceteraque hujusmodi cal- 
leat’? in Ficinus. But though Stalbaum says he has thus overcome all 
the difficulties of the text, yet wpdypara d\\wy TowtrTwy seems very 
doubtful Greek. In pada, I suspect, lies hid Anupara, “ profits,” as I 
have translated. On the word Anppara see my note on Aisch. Suppl. 357. 

1 Instead of a’roic, Ast reads avroic, with two MSS., in the sense 
of addAndXore, “ each other.” 

2 Ficinus has, what the sense evidently requires, “‘omnes ferme probi 
_evadunt ;”” for oyeddv could not stand here by itself. He adds likewise, 
‘qui contra, improbi.”” But whether from his MS. or not is a matter of 
uncertainty. 

3 From “ per totam vitam,” Bernard, in Act. Literar. Societ. Traject. 
i. p. 107, suggested did wavrd¢ Biov, subsequently found in the two best 

Ss 
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some resemblance, if perchance I am able to render clear to 
you a thing of this kind. 

Clin. Only speak. 

[13.] Athen. Do we not consider each of us ourselves! as 
one? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. But that each has in himself two counsellors, oppo- 
site and thoughtless, which we denominate pleasure and pain ? 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. And in addition to both these, there is the opinion 
about things to be, to which is given the common name of ex- 
 pectation; but individually the expectation, prior to pain, is 
fear; but that, which is prior to its contrary, is confidence. But 
in the case of all these there is a reasoning process, as to 
which of them is better or worse; which, when it becomes 
the common determination of the city, is denominated law. 

Clin. I scarcely follow you. However, say on, what comes 
after, as if I were following you. 

Megil. And the very same state of suffering is to myself 
_‘dikewise. 

Athen. Let us then think upon these matters in this manner. 
Let us consider that each of us is a kind of animal, the wonder of 
the gods,” and put together, either as their plaything, or through 
some serious act; for on this point we are ignorant; but this 
we do know, that these passions are inherent in our nature, 
and that they pull us, like nerves or ropes, and being themselves 
contrary, draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and vice 
are situated apart from each other. For reason says, that 
each ought always to follow one of the pullings, and, never 
abandoning it, draw in a contrary direction by the other 


1 In leu of adrwy, Ast has adopted adréy from one MS. and Eusebius, 
and says that airog éxaoroe means ‘pro se quisque.”’ The reading is 
received by Stalbaum, who wonders that Bekker should have left atrwy. 
But though avrwy is unintelligible, adréy is scarcely correct Greek. Per- 
haps Plato wrote dy évra ri@civev—For the negative ov« ody could not 
be united to the subjunctive 716@pev, and the inductive odxovv would be 
here without meaning. 

2 In lieu of rv Cwwy Oeiov, from which no sense can be elicited, I have 
adopted ray Oewy Cwov, the conjecture of Muretus. Boeckh would read 
Trav Cowy Vsiwy, by which he understands “ the living gods,’’ referring to 
Plato in Timeus, p. 39, E., from which passage Taylor was led to explain 
“the divine animals,”’ by the mundane or junior gods. 
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nerves; and that this is the !golden and sacred leading! of 
the reasoning power, which is called the common law of the 
state; but that the other (pullings) are hard, and iron-like ; 
but that this is soft, as being golden, 2(and moreover it is 
uniform, )? but that the rest are like every variety of forms. 
It is necessary for us then to assist always the most beautiful 
leading, belonging to the law. For inasmuch as the power of 
reasoning is beautiful and gentle, and not violent, its leading 
has need of assistants, in order that the golden race in us may 
vanquish the rest of the races. And thus the story of virtue 
3relating to our being a wonder,® will be preserved; and the 
expression, to be superior or inferior to oneself, will in a cer- 
tain manner become more clear, as to what it means; and that 
both a state and a private individual ought, the latter, after 
receiving in himself the true reason respecting those pullings, 

to live conformable to it; but that a state, after receiving 
reason from some of the. gods, ‘or from the very person who 
knew these particulars,* ought to lay down reason as a law, 


1—! In the words adywy7v ypvony, Ast says there is an allusion to the 


golden chain, mentioned by Homer, IA. 0. 17, and to which Plato has re- 
ferred distinctly in Theetet. p. 103, C. § 27. 

*—* The words within the numerals, evidently requisite for the anti- 
thesis, were found only in the version of Ficinus, “et uniformem pre- 
terea,”’ until a MS. subsequently collated furnished the Greek cai povo- 
ELON. 

—* The Greek is pvOo0c aperitcg c&towopévoc ay ein. Ficinus has 
“ fabula—virtute servabitur: ’? and while Taylor translates, ‘the fable— 
will be preservative of virtue,’? Ast says that 6 pvOoc apETIC means 
*¢ fable about virtue,’ ” with an ellipse of the preposition wepi. But though 
0 poGoc apETHC TETWOMUEVOS av ei may be compared with pvOccg arw- 
AeTo 6 Mowraydpsvog Kai 6 cdc dpa 0 Tij¢ ETLOT HNC kai atoOnoewe, in 
Theetet. p. 164, D., yet as nothing had been said just above, where the 
story is alluded to about virtue individually, I am at a loss to understand 
the introduction here of agerj¢. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in aperhg 
lies hid the name of the author of the story. .Hence one might read 6 poboc 
6’ ABdnoirne —similar to pvOo¢g 6 Mowraydpeog: while by ’ABUnpirne is 
meant either Protagoras or Democritus; for both those philosophers were 
said to be natives of Abdera, ‘The very same word has been jost in 
Theetet. p. 165, § 59, where, instead of ryv wohvaparou cogiay, to which 
Heindorf justly objects, it is easy to read THY TOU ‘ABEnpirov copiay. 

—‘ The Greek is wapa tovrouv rov yvovroc TavTa. But as rotrov 
is perfectly unintelligible, Ast has adopted zap’ abrov robrov yvévrog from 
Eusebius, similar to ‘Sab hoc ipso, qui hee cognovit’’ in Ficinus. One 
would prefer wap’ abvrov Tov yvovToc Ta rotadra, i. e. “from the very 
person who knew things of this kind: ” for ravra has nothing to which it 
can be referred. 
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land to have an intercourse with itself and the rest of states.! 
Thus vice and virtue would be more clearly disjointed ; and 
this taking place rather conspicuously, both education and the 
rest of pursuits would be perhaps more apparent, and espe- 
cially that relating to the passing the time in drinking, 2 about 
which it might appear despicable to discourse any further.? 

Clin. But perhaps it would appear to be not unworthy of a 
long discourse. 

Athen. You speak well; and let us go through whatever 
is worthy of the present (mental) exercise. 

Clin. Say on. 

[14.] Athen. If to this wonder® we bring drunkenness, 
what thing shall we make of him ? 

Clin. Looking to what do you ask this ? 

Athen. *To nothing particular. But if this (the wonder- 
thing) should be combined with that, (drunkenness, ) what 
would happen to be the result? But I will endeavour to ex- 
plain more clearly what I mean. For I am asking some such 
thing as this. Does the drinking of wine cause pleasure, and 
pain, and anger, and love, to be more violently on the stretch ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Does it on the other hand cause the senses, and 
memory, and opinion, and prudence, to be in like man- 
ner more vehement? °or do these entirely leave him, who 
may have become saturated with drunkenness. 


1! Ficinus has what is far more intelligible than the Greek, ‘ad 
ejusque normam officia sua secum et cum aliis civitatibus instituere.”’ 

22 So Taylor translates literally the Latin of Ficinus—“ de qua lon- 
giorem habere sermonem vile fortassis putabitur.”? The Greek is 6 doZa- 
oOein piv ay iva dadvdrov wépt pHKog TOAD Adywvy TEpLTTOY EipNMEvOY ; 
which Stephens would correct by reading 6 doZacGein pev ay civat pavrov 
kai gavrov epi, but Ast by merely altering 6 into ov—I should prefer 
ei Jo~acOein py ay sivat gadbdov wepi Tov Niay pHKoc AOywy meEpiTTOY 
cionuévoy, i. e. “unless it be thought that there would be a superfluous 
length of words spoken upon a very trifling subject.’ For thus zodv, 
which is useless after pnxoc, might have been easily the corruption of 
rovitay, Schramm would alter 5 into od governed by aépr— 

3 By @aipa is meant “ man,” as shown in $ 13, Gatpa Exacroy joy. 

44 So Taylor. The Greek is Oddéy mw mode 6 re: where Stephens 
would read Ovdérw from Ficinus,  Nondum dico ad quid,’ adopted 
by Ast, but rejected by Stalb. But to the question, mpdc ri, the answer is 
perpetually modc 6, rt; by itself. Hence in ovdéyv zw there is probably 
some error, which it would be not difficult to correct. 

5-5 Here again Taylor has looked mercly to the version of Ficinus, 
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Clin. They leave him entirely. 

Athen. Does he not return then to the same point, (as re- 
gards)! the habit of the soul, which he had when he was 
a boy? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. At that time then he would have the least control 
over himself. 

Clin. The least. 

Athen. Is not then such a one, we say,” the most wretched ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Not the old man then, as it appears, is alone twice 
a child,*? but the man likewise who is drunk. 

Clin. You speak, guest, in the best manner. 

Athen. Is there any reason, which should endeavour to per- 
suade us, that we ought to have a taste of this pursuit, and 
not avoid it, as far as possible, with all our might. 

Clin. It appears there is; at least you just now said you 
was prepared to show it. 

Athen. You have correctly reminded me; and I am now 
prepared, since you have both said that you are willing to 
hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How should we not hear you, if on no other account, 
yet for the sake of the wonderful and the absurd, if it is meet 
for a man at any time to voluntarily throw himself into every 
kind of depravity ? 

Athen. Axe you speaking of the soul ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. But what (say we) of the deformity, the leanness, 
and ugliness, and imbecility of the body ? should we wonder, 
my friend, if at any time some one should voluntarily arrive 
at a thing of that kind? 


* an prorsus exstinguat, si quis ebrietate fuerit occupatus.” Clin. Omnino 
eerte extingnit. For his translation is—‘‘ or does it entirely extinguish 
these, when any one has drunk of it to intoxication.” Clin. It entirely 
extinguishes these. 

1 The margin of MS. Voss. supplies cara, which is wanting to support 
the syntax of rjv—But Ast seems to wish to read cai before ry v— 

2 Instead of gdpev one MS. haspév. I should prefer we epapev. See 
§ 3, where it is said that the person, who is inferior to himself, is in a 
wretched state | 

3 On this saying, which seems to have been first used by Sophocles, 
Ast refers to a host of authors and commentators. 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. What then, do we think that those, who go to me- 
dical shops for the sake of drinking drugs, are ignorant that, 
for a short time afterwards, and for many days they will have 
the body in such a state, that, if they were about to endure to 
the end, they would not accept of life? or, do we not know 
that those, who go to places of exercise and labour, do for 
the time being become weak ? 

Clin. All this we know. 

Athen. And that they willingly go for the sake of the sub- 
sequent benefit ? 

Clin. (You speak) most beautifully.? 

Athen. Is it not, then, requisite to think of the rest of pur- 
suits in the same manner ? 
~ Clin, Entirely so. 

Athen. In the same manner, then, we ought to think about 
the occupation of (drinking) wine, if it is lawful to think cor- 
rectly upon this amongst those. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If it should appear to us to possess any utility, not 
inferior to the occupation relating to the body, it 1s superior 
at the very outset to bodily exercise, in that, the latter is (at- 
tended) with pain, but the former, not. 

Clin. You speak correctly. But I should wonder, if we 
are able to perceive any such thing in it. 

Athen. This, then, as it seems, I must now endeavour to 
explain to you. And tell me—Are we able to perceive two 
kinds of fear, nearly opposite ? 

Clin. Of what kinds? 

Athen. Such as these. We surely are in fear when we ex- 
pect that ills will arise. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. And we are often in fear of opinion, thinking we 
shall be considered bad characters, by doing or saying some- 
thing not good; which fear, I think, both we and all others 
call shame. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. These then are the two fears I spoke of; one of 
which is contrary to pain, and the rest of other fears; and 


1 In lieu of ea\Atora Stephens mentions the reading, padora, found at 
present only in MS. Voss. The words are constantly confounded. 
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contrary likewise to the most in number and the greatest in 
kind of pleasures. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Does not then a legislator, and every one, from 
whom there is derived even a little, reverence this fear with 
the greatest honour? and calling it shame, does he not deno- 
minate the contrary to this, boldness and shamelessness? and 
has he not held it to be the greatest evil to all, both in a public 
and private view ? 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. This fear then preserves us in many other and great 
matters ; and not a single thing, taken by itself, works out so 
greatly both victory and safety in war. For there are two 
things which work out victory, confidence on the part of foes,! 
and the fear of shame on the ground of cowardice? amongst 
friends. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. It-is necessary therefore for each of us to be fear- 
less and fearful. But on what account, either the one or the 
other, we have defined. 

Chin. Completely so. 

Athen. When we wish to render any one fearless, in com- 
bination with law, we make him such by leading him to the 
fear of many terrible? things. 

Clin. So we appear to do. 

Athen. But what, when we endeavour to render any one 
fearful in combination with justice, must we not cause him to 
overcome those, who are arrayed with, and previously exercised 
in, shamelessness, by his having contended with his own lusts ; 
and‘ by contending with and overcoming his usual mode of 


1 Such is the literal translation of @appo¢ zodeuiwy. But the sense 
requires, what Ficinus has, ‘adversus hostes audacia.” This would be 
in Greek @appoe sic wodgpiove, or Pdppog KaTa rodEMiwy. 

2 Ast with Ficinus unites aloyivvnc with cake. But as aicytvn is 
always taken in a bad sense, I have translated kaxne ‘* cowardice—”’ 

3 The Greek is ¢6Gwv—eig ¢6Bwy, which Taylor and Heindorf were 
equally unable to understand. Hence the one translated “ terrible”? and 
the other suggested goBeom@yv: while Ast once wished to read @dpuBor in 
lieu of ¢o8or: but he was subsequently satisfied with the verbiage in the 
text, and so too is Stalbaum. 

4 Instead of 4 “or,” the sense requires kai “‘ and.”’—On the change of 
those two words see Bastin Paleograph, p. 815. 
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living, he must needs become perfect in fortitude ; but whoso- 
ever is unexperienced and unexercised in contests of this kind, 
he will not become even the half of himself as regards virtue. 
1But how will any one be perfectly temperate, who has not 
fought with, and overcome by reason, and labour, and art, in 
sport and in earnest, many pleasures and lusts,! that urge him 
to act with shamelessness and injustice, but who is impassive 
with respect to all such things. 

Clin. It is by no means probable that he can. 

[15.] Athen. What then, is there a god, who has given any 
medicine for fear to man, so that by how much the more desirous 
is any one of drinking it, by somuch the more from every draught 
he thinks himself unhappy, dreads every thing present and to 
come, and at last, although the bravest of men, proceeds to 
every kind of fear; and yet, after having slept, and being re- 
leased from the effect of the potion, will always become the 
same man again. 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, shall we say, O guest, 
exists amongst men? 

Athen. None. Yet if such a potion had been from any 
quarter, it would, be assured of that,? have been useful ; 2and 
we should have been able to converse with him much in such 
a manner as this respecting it.2 Come, (say,) thou legislator, 
whether you have laid down laws for the Cretans, or any other 
people whatever, are you in the first place willing to be able 
to receive a touchstone of the citizens, as regards fortitude 
and timidity ? 

Clin. It is plain that every one would say (he was). 

Athen. What, with security, and without great danger, or 
the contrary ? 

Clin. And this too every one will acknowledge, with security. 


1—1 Aulus Gellius in Noct. Attic. xv. 2. “ Plato dicit—nullum an- 
quam continentem prorsum ac temperantem satis fideliter visum esse, 
cujus vita virtusque non inter ipsa errorum pericula, et in mediis volup- 
tatum illecebris explorata sit.” 

2_2 Instead of Zo6’ d71, I have translated as if the text were ic® 7+. 
Respecting this parenthetic clause, see my Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 128. 

3__3 Such will doubtless seem to be a sufficiently intelligible transla- 
tion of the Greek words, oioy 76 roudvde rrepi abrov Kai pada Eixopey ay 
avr@ dradéyecOat: in which there are some errors that I can, and some 
that I cannot, correct satisfactorily to myself. 
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Athen. Would you make use (of this drinking)! by leading 
them to fears and trying them during their sufferings, so as to 
compel (one person)? to become fearless, hy exhorting, and 
advising, and honouring him; but disgracing another, who 
would not be persuaded by you to become in all things such 
as you enjoin him; and would you dismiss him unscathed, who 
had exercised himself in a proper and manly manner, but im- 
pose a punishment upon him, who (had exercised himself) 
badly ? or would you not use the potion atall, having no other 
fault to find with it ? 

Clin. Why should (one) not use it, O guest ? 

Athen. There would be, friend, an exercise contrary to those 
at present, and wonderful for its facility, as regards one indi- 
vidual and a few and as many as a person would wish. And 
whether any one, being alone in solitude, should place the idea 
of disgrace before his eyes, and thinking that he ought not to 
be seen, >before he is in a good condition, should thus exer- 
cise himself against fear, and prepare merely a potion in pre- 
ference to ten thousand other acts, he would do something 
proper ; or whether some one trusting to himself to be pro- 
perly prepared by nature and careful practice, should not 
hesitate in the company of many fellow-drinkers to show his 
power, ‘in the necessary difference of the drinking,* ° by being 
superior (to others) and being (his own) master, so as neither 
to stumble in one great matter through unseemliness, nor to be 


1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, inserts here ‘‘ hac potione,’’ wanting 
in the Greek. 

2 Ast understands voy pév in the first clause, to answer to réy dé in the 
second. 

3__3 Ficinus has “ antea quam fortior sit.”’ 

4_4 | willingly confess myself utterly unable to understand the words 
between the numerals. All the MSS. and Ficinus acknowledge d:agopg. 
In Stephens it is dcaf@opa, which Taylor translates “‘ consumption.” 
But dcagOsioery wHpa would mean, “ to destroy a draught,” by a mixture 
of ingredients. I could have understood éy r@ rot wwparog avayKkaia 
aeptoopa, “in the compulsory handing round of the drink,” unless it be 
said that cadopa has the same meaning. 

55 T have inserted the words within lunes, remembering the praises 
bestowed upon Socrates by Alcibiades in the Banquet, for being not only 
able to drink more than any one else, but to walk away pertectly sober, 
while all his companions were either dead drunk, or unable to reach their 
homes without staggering. 
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changed (in manner) through virtue," but should *depart, be- 
fore he reached the last drinking,” *fearing the defeat which 
all men suffer through drinking.* 

Clin. Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would 
conduct 4 himself with temperance. 

Athen. Let us thus then say again to the legislator this. 
Be it so, lawgiver, that neither has a god given nearly? to 
mankind such a medicine for fear, nor have we devised one 
ourselves—for I say nothing of sorcerers® at a banquet—but is 
there a potion for fearlessness and for excessive confidence, 
and (doing) unseasonably what is not meet? Or how say we? 

Clin. There is, he will perhaps say, meaning wine. 

Athen. Has this a property contrary to that which was 
just now spoken of ? Does it make a man drinking it, to be 
in the first place immediately more cheerful than before ; and 
by how much the more he tastes it, by so much the more to 
be filled with good hopes and an opinion of his own power ; 
and at last is such a person filled, as if he were wise, with all} 
freedom of speech and of behaviour and of al! fearlessness, 
so as to say any thing whatever without hesitation, and do so 
likewise ? 

Clin. Every one, I think, will agree to this. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Let us then recollect this, that we said that two 
things in our souls ought to be cultivated; one, that we may 


1 With dperayv here may be compared the expression in Horace, “ Nar- 
ratur et prisci Catonis Sepe mero caluisse virtus.” 

2.2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has, “‘ ae 
juxta ultimam potionem ante ebrietatem discedat.”’ 

33 The Greek is rv wavrwy Array poBovpevocg avOpOTWwY TOD TH- 
pearoc. But all men, as shown in the case of Socrates, are not overcome 
by liquor. Hence in lieu of év@pwzwy, I should prefer dvwy (senseless) 
ixbo—For tov 7wparoc can hardly dispense with a preposition to govern 
it. Taylor’s translation is, ‘‘ fearing any human potion the least of all 
things,” where he evidently confounded Array, “ defeat,’ with yrrov, 
** less.”” 

4 Since all the MSS. have ow¢povoi, it is evident that dy has dropt out 
after ydp—It was found in the Ms. of Ficinus; for his version is, ‘‘ mo- 
deratus evadet.”’ 

5 IT cannot understand oyeddy thus standing by itself. 

6 This allusion to sorcerers is made here, because they were supposed 
capable of curing disorders that had baffled the regular practitioners in 
medicine, 
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be as confident as possible ; the other, the very contrary, that 
we may be as fearful as possible ? 

Clin. These, I think, you said belonged to shame. 

Athen. You very properly remind me. But since it is meet 
to practise fortitude and fearlessness in fears,’ let us consider 
whether the contrary ought to be cultivated in the case of 
things contrary. 

Clin. It is at least probable. 

Athen. In those things, which when we suffer, we are na- 
turally remarkably confident and audacious, it will be proper, 
as it seems, to meditate, how we may become the least possible 
shameless and full of boldness, but fearful with respect to daring 
on each occasion to speak, or suffer, or do any thing base 
whatever. 

Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Are not then these the things, in which we are such, 
(namely) anger, love, insolence, ignorance, the love of gain, 
cowardice,? and these too, riches, beauty, strength, and all 
such things as make a person, drunk with pleasure, to be mad? 
Now to the making in the first place an easy and harmless 
experiment in all these, and afterwards to the meditating upon 
them, 2 with the exception of the touch-stone furnished by wine 
and sport, what pleasure more in measure, can we mention 
should it exist in any degree with caution ?? For, let us consider. 
Of a disposition morose and savage, from which ten thousand 
acts of injustice arise, ‘is it more dangerous for a person, 


1 In lieu of roi¢g déBote, one would expect rather roic PoBepotg : for 
thus the two adjectives goBepot¢ and évavricig would answer, as they 
shouid do, to each other. 

2 Ast, justly objecting to dedia, “ cowardice,” as being thus reckoned 
with the things, that render a person bold, would expunge the word en- 
tirely ; for it owes its origin, he says, to the repetition of the letters—dera 
in gtdoKepdera. 

33 Such is the literal translation of the Greek ; which I confess my 
inability to understand. Ast is content to give the version of Cornarius. 
Ficinus has ‘‘ Ad horum omnium facile et innocuum periculum faciendum 
inducendamque exercitationem, nullam habemus voluptatem commodio- 
rem ea, que in vini ludo mores examinat, si modo prudens quedam 
cautio adhibeatur.”’ 

44 Here again I have given a literal version of the Greek text, which 
has baffled both Boeckh and Ast; the former of whom conceives there 
is something wanting, which he has attempted in part to supply; while 
the latter says there will be nothing to desire, if we merely read acda- 
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when going for the purpose of contracts, to make a trial, and 
so run a risk respecting them, or when present at the shows of 
Dionysus ?* or to a disposition, yielding to venery, to apply 
a touchstone, by intrusting to it one’s own daughters, and 
sons, and wives,' and thus by running a risk in things the 
most dear, to see the moral condition of the soul? ?and by 
mentioning ten thousand things, a person Would not accom- 
plish,? by how much excels 3the contemplating in sport, and 
without a fixed purpose, and without a reward, bringing 
damage. 4And this very thing,* we think, that on these 
points at least, neither the Cretans nor other persons would 
doubt of this being a reasonable experiment of each other, and 
of its superiority, as compared with other touchstones, (on the 
ground)° of its slightness, and security, and despatch. 

Clin. This at least is true. 

Athen. This, then, will be one of the most useful things, 
to know the nature and habit of souls by that art, whose busi- 
ness it is to cure them. Now this, I think, is the business of 
the statesman’s art. Is it not? : 

Clin. It is entirely so. 


BOOK II. 


[1.] Arrer this, it appears, that point must be considered 
respecting them, whether this alone has a good, namely, to 


Aéorepoy for odarepwrepoyvy. What Plato really wrote, will perhaps re- 
main for ever unknown. 

1 Ficinus omits yuvatkcac. 

22 Ficinus has ‘“‘ permulta insuper afferre quis poterit neque verbis 
consequetur,’’ which is more intelligible than the Greek. 

33 Here too a literal version shows how utterly unintelligible is the 
Greek; which Ficinus thus translates—‘ cum joco simpliciter sine damno 
hominum mores exquirere,”’ as if he had found in his MS. something to 
this effect, rd pera waidide amdwc aviv Cnpiac eidog dvetov HOove Vew- 
osiv: where avéov is the usual abbreviation for dv@pw7eiov. 

44 The words within numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for he could 
not understand them; nor can any one else. In the letters cat 67 Kat 
Touro pév adr lies hid, I suspect, an answer of Clinias, Zouxe 07 wav Touro 
prot évvoovrrt, “ All this seems reasonable to me on reflection.” 

5 The genitives are here used, says Ast, as if Plato had written accusa- 
tives with kard—I have translated as if évexa had dropt out before cat. 
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see how we possess our natures, or whether some greatness 
of advantage likewise, that deserves much care, is inherent in 
the proper use of wine-parties. What then do we assert? It is 
inherent, as our reasoning seems desirous to point out. But 
when, and how, let us hear by giving our attention, lest per- 
adventure we are shackled by it. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. Iam desirous therefore of again recalling to me- 
mory what we stated a correct education to be. For its pre- 
servation, as I now conjecture, consists in this employment 
being properly directed. 

Clin. You speak largely. 

Athen. I say then, that the first puerile ' perception of 
children! is pleasure and pain; and that these two? exist in 
those, to whose soul vice and virtue are present for the first 
time. 3 But (as to) reflection and opinions true (and) firm,? that 
man is happy ‘to whom they are present even to old age. And 
that man is perfect, who possesses these and all the goods in 
them. Now I call the virtue, which is first present to children, 
education ; but® should pleasure, and friendship, and pain, and 
hatred be correctly produced in the soul of those not yet able 
to understand a reason; but of those, who have understood 
reason, should they agree with the reason, °to have been cor- 


11 The Greek is rv waidwy matey, where Ficinus omits rwy rat- 
éwy. For those words are the explanation of va:ducny. 

2 Ficinus, ‘‘ hec duo,” as if he found in his MS. TOUTW, not ravra. But 
if ravra is to be referred to aioOnotc, we must read rovr, with one MS. 

3 The Greek is godvqoty dé kai adyOeig BeBatovg—where for the syn- 
tax, says Ast, we must understand kara, and for the sense read addAnOeie 
ddfae Kai BeBaiove, similar to ddgat Kai wiorerg yiyvoyrat BEBaroe Kai 
adnOsic in Temp. p. 37, B. 

4 In lieu of edrvyéc Ast reads evrvx7c, from “ felix est’ in Ficinus ; 
and so doubtless found Cicero in his MS. For he says, De Finib. v. 21, 
‘‘Preclare enim Plato, Beatum, cui etiam in senectute contigerit, ut 
aang verasque opiniones assequi possit; *’ omitting however Pe- 

atouc. 

5 Ast says that Of here means the same as yao—But that it never 
does. The particle is omitted by Ficinus. 

66 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, where I can discover 
neither syntax nor sense. Ficinus has ‘‘ propter superiorem bonorum mo- 
rum consuetudinem,” as if, says Boeckh, he had found in his MS. r@ 
600g eiOicPat bxd THY wreoonKdyTwy nowy. The whole passage is 
quoted by Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. xii. 18, p. 591, D., but the only 
variation there is of Aéyor for Adyw before Aap Pavey, adopted by Boeckh 
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rectly accustomed by fitting customs.© This very consent is 
the whole of virtue; but its proper nurture is relating to plea- 
sures and pains, so as to hate what it ought to hate, immedi- 
ately from the beginning to the end, and to love what it ought 
to love, 'after having cut off this very thing by reason,! and 
calling it education, you would according to my (mind) rightly 
eall it. 

Clin. Both formerly, O guest, and likewise now it seems 
to have been correctly spoken by you on the subject of cdu- 
cation. - 

Athen. Correctly indeed. ?For of these pleasures and 
pains, after having been rightly brought up by existing edu- 
cation,? the greater part is relaxed and corrupted by men * 
during life; but the gods, pitying the naturally laborious race 
of man, have ordained for it, as remissions from labour, 
the returns‘ of feast-days in honour of the gods, and have given 
the Muses, and Apollo, the leader of the Muses, and Dio- 
nysus, as fellow-feasters, in order that they may correct >the 
nurture that has taken place in the feasts with the gods.° It 


and Ast, and shortly afterwards of atrn to’ 4—for atric & 7—similar to 
‘* hee ipsa consensio ”’ in Ficinus. 

11 The words azvorguwy ry AOyw I confess I cannot understand: 
nor could Ast; who prefers rov Adyov, what Ficinus, he says, seems to 
have read; for his version is ‘‘si per se ipsam seorsim ratione consider- 
atam.”’ 

22 Here again I am in the dark. The Greek is rotrwy ydp 67 Twv 
op9we reGpappéevay 1Sover cai AuG@y, which Ast says are genitives ab- 
solute; while zadewy obcwy are added by way of an explanation; but 
whether these words are likewise genitives absolute, or how they are 
governed, he does not say. That Ficinus was quite at a loss here is 
shown by his version—‘“‘ hujusmodi vero voluptatum atque dolorum rectam 
educationem, que disciplina dicitur, transgrediuntur homines in vita ac 
sepe pervertunt,’? where to yaXdraz is strangely given the sense of 
“transgrediuntur.”’? Plato wrote, I suspect, umd waWawy avociwy, ‘ by 
unholy instructions,”’ an expression absolutely requisite to show how what 
had been rightly brought up was subsequently corrupted. 

* In lieu of rot¢ avoc¢, where the article is unnecessary, I would sug- 
gest roi¢ avo ‘the senseless.”? On the perpetual confusion of dvotc 
and dvouc see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

* As the change of the festivals was yearly, Plato wrote, I suspect, not 
érdtavro Tac, but érdfavr’ ireiag duotBde, similar to Ovaiate Cuernoiote, 
“* sacrifices through the year,’ in Thucyd. ii. 38. Ficinus has “‘ solemnia 
——festa vicissim in ipsorum deorum honorem instituta,” where “ solemnia 
festa vicissim ”’ answers exactly to éreiacg rév éopréy dporBae. 

5 Here again a literal translation best shows the difficulties of the 
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is meet then to see whether the account is hymned by us truly 
according to nature, or how? For it says that the whole, so 
to speak, of youth is unable to keep quiet in its body and 
voice, but is ever seeking to be moved and to speak, at one 
time leaping and skipping, as if dancing with joy and full of 
fun, at another uttering all kinds of sounds; and that the rest 
of animals have no perception of either order or disorder in 
their movements, to which! is given the name of *rhythm 
and harmony?; but that the gods, whom we have said were 
given to us as fellow-choristers, have given to us the per- 
ception likewise of what is in rhythm and in harmony in com- 
bination with pleasure, by which they excite us and lead the 
dance, uniting us with each other by means of songs and dances, 
and given the name %of dance from the inherent name of plea- 
sure.? [2.] Shall we then in the first place receive this? Shall 
we lay down that the first education was through the Muses 
and Apollo? or how? ji 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. He therefore, who is uneducated, will be with us one, 
who has not joined a choir; but him, who has been educated, 
we must lay down as one, who has sufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But a choir, as a whole, is dancing and singing. 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 

Athen. He then, who is properly educated, would be able to 
sing and dance well. 
text, tv’ éravopbGyrat Tag ToOdde yevopévac éy Taic topTaic pera Oewr : 
where it is evident that éravop@o0vo@a: could not be applied to rpogdg 
yevouévac—pera Oewy, but to some deviation from or corruption of the 
rites. Opportunely then do all the MSS. read rae re roogac: from 
which we may easily elicit rac doorpogae, and still more easily per’ aBewy 
from pera Cewy ; and thus aGéwy here, and avociwy restored just above, 
beautifully harmonize with each other. 

1 Instead of oi¢, which Poppo might have quoted on Thucyd. ili. 97, in 
support of due re kai bwaywyai, éy oic—Boeckh suggested, and Ast 
has adopted, aic— 

2_2 Rhythm, says Ast, is applied to the motion of the body; harmony, 
to the modulation of the voice. 

3_3 Like all plays upon words, this would be unintelligible to a reader, 
who did not know that in Greek yopdc¢ is a dance, and yapa, joy. The 
etymology is adopted in Etymol. M. Xopdc, oipat, mapa ro yaipey. 
There is however an error in évoua, which Bekker should have rejected 


from conjecture, rather than 76 after waga from the original reading in 
one MS. 
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Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Let us see then what has been now asserted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Athen. (A person), we have said, sings well and dances 
well. Whether shall we add that he does so, if he sings what 
is beautiful and dances what is beautiful, or not? 

Clin. Let us add it. 

Athen. What then, should a person consider things beauti- 
ful, as beautiful, and things base, as base, and use them as 
such, will such a one be better educated for us, with respect 
to dancing and music, who! may be sufficiently able to minister 
to the body and voice what is considered beautiful, but yet 
does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor hate such as are void 
of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether able to 
act? or think rightly, with respect to his voice and body, yet 
acts rightly with respect to pleasure and pain, embracing such 
things as are beautiful, and feeling a disgust at such as are not 
beautiful ? 

Clin. You are speaking, guest, of a great difference of edu- 
cation. ; 

Athen. If, then, we three know what is beautiful in singing 
and dancing, we likewise know correctly the person educated 
or not educated: but, if we are ignorant of this, we shall not 
be able to know if there is, and where, a guard of education. 
Is it not this? 

Clin. It is thus. 

Athen. We rust then in the next place, like dogs on the 
track, seek out what is beautiful in form, and melody, and 
singing, and dancing. But if these shall escape us and get 
away, our discourse about proper education, whether Grecian 
or Barbarian, will hereafter be in vain. 

Clin. Truly so. 

Athen. Be it so. What forms then, or melody, is it proper 
to call the beautiful? Shall we say that the form and the 


1 Ast has rejected, with the approbation of Stalbaum, 9 before S¢ dv— 
For of the two parties, opposed to each other, the second is not alluded to 
till shortly afterwards. 

2 This is Taylor’s translation of caropOotyv: and Ast too says that 
caropSotv means “ recte facere.”? But it does so, only when it is followed 
by its object, which is wanting here. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
kar’ 6000 avvety, similar to the version of Ficinus, “‘ ut decet assequi,”’ 
and similarly car’ d900y for karop@vt in the next sentence. 
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voice of a brave and a timid soul, held fast by! the same and 
equal labours, are similar ? 

Clin. How (similar),? since neither are their colours ?% 

Athen. Well (said), my friend. But in music there are 
both forms and’ melody, since music is conversant with 
rhythm and harmony ;° so that it is possible for a person, 
making use of a resemblance, as the chorus-teachers do, to 
speak correctly of a melody or form as being in good rhythm 
or in good harmony, but not as being of a good colour. Now 
of a timid, and of a brave man, there is a certain form or 
melody ; and (one) has the power to call those properties of 
brave men, beautiful, but of timid, ugly. And that there 
may not be to us a great prolixity respecting these matters, 
let all the beautiful forms and melodies connected with the 
soul or body be all abstractedly the property of virtue, either 
of itself or of some image of it; but of vice on the other 
hand, all that is of a contrary kind. 

Clin. © You correctly make a call upon me;® and let it be 
decided, for the present, that such is the state of the case. 

Athen. But (let us consider)’ still further this ; whether all 
of us are similarly delighted with all dancing, or it wants much 
of such being the case? 

Clin. It wants it entirely. 

Athen. What then shall we say is that, which has caused 
us toerr? Is it because the same things are not beautiful to 


1 In lieu of éoyopervnce Stephens suggested éyouévyne, what Ast has 
adopted, and refers to Heindorf on Gorg. § 163, for examples of éyeoOat, 
thus united to éy mdvotc, and év Evxpgdopaic. The participle is omitted by 
Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus inserts ‘‘ similes ”’ to fill up the ellipse. 

3 Although dw), oxjpa, and yoda are similarly united in Cratyl. p. 
423, D., yet here yowpa is said by Boeckh and Ast to mean not only 
‘ colour,’ as applied to “‘ bodies,”’ but to modulations in music likewise, 
according to Suidas in Xeipa—réyerai rt kard povoiyy xowpa. 

4 Boeckh would insert here ypwpara 0 ob« éveort. But Ast observes, 
that the same idea is expressed in the subsequent words, ev vpwy dé péedog 
N OXTpMA OVK EOTLY— 

5 The words which follow in the Greek, ovone rijg¢ povorkije, Ficinus 
omits here, but seems to have found them after wore sbpv@moy pév rat 
evappoorov : for his version is, ‘‘ quare boni rhythmi harmonieque figu- 
ram et cantum licet dicere.”’ 

66 Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omit wpokaket. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has inserted ‘‘ animadvertamus.’’ But 
the verb is omitted elsewhere in this formula, as remarked by Ast. 
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all of us? Or that some are, but do not appear to be the same? 
For surely no one will say that the choric movements of vice 
are more beautiful than those of virtue; or that he is de- 
lighted himself with the forms of depravity, but others with 
music, the contrary to this. And yet the majority assert, that 
the correctness of music consists in the power which imparts 
pleasure to the soul. But this is not to be endured, nor is it 
holy to speak so at all. But this more probably causes us 
to err. | 

Clin. What? 

[3.] Athen. Since the things relating to choric movements 
are the imitations of manners, that take place in all kinds of 
actions, and ! fortunes, and morals, and imitations, each going 
through.! For those then, to whom is suited what 1s said, or 
sung, or danced, according to nature or custom, or both, it is 
necessary to rejoice in and praise those acts, and to call them 
beautiful; but for those, to whom they are contrary to nature, 
or manners, or custom, it is possible neither to rejoice in nor 
praise them, but to call them base. And they, to whom the 
things of nature happen to be right, but the things of custom 
the contrary, or the things of custom right, but the things of 
nature the contrary, *address their praises contrary to plea- 
sures.” For they say that each of these is pleasant, but wrong ; 
and in the presence of others, whom they consider to be 
intellectual, they are ashamed for such movements to take 


—! The Greek of this unintelligible passage is, cat puna uekidvTwy 
éxdoTwy, where Boeckh would read mabipact, referring to Aristotle in 
Poetic. § 1, who says that dancers did roy oynpaTiZopmivwy prbuey jut- 
pouvrat Kai nn Kai Tay Kat Toagecc. But Ast observes, that as Aristotle 
omits riyaic, found in Plato, it was only natural for him to substitute its 
synonyme, 7 wadn. Schulthes, in the notes to his German translation, sug- 
gests oxnwact. But oxiace could not thus follow rpdgeou cai rvxarc 
kai #0eot. Ficinus has, “‘ Quoniam in chorea variorum morum variarum- 
que rerum varis in fortunis moribusque gestarum imitationes fiunt,’’ 
thus giving the general sense in elegant language, but cleverly omitting 
the words in which all the difficulty hes. By following the clue furnished 

a 
by the MSS. that read pupyoect or il eeen one may suggest that Plato 
wrote kai yap pipnosor Osi~at TrovTwy Exaor Hv, “for it is possible to 
exhibit each of these things by imitations.”’ 

—? Such is the literal version of the Greek, ratc ndovaic robe érai- 
vouc évayTiovg wpocayopevovoty. Ficinus has, “ Laudes voluptatibus 
contrarias proferunt,’’ as if he had found in his MS. wpogépover. T aie s 
4ranslation is, ‘‘ will denominate things contrary to pleasures laudableé.? 
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place in their body, and ashamed to sing, ‘as if making a 
display with seriousness! of things beautiful; but by them- 
selves they are delighted with them.? 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Does something then bring any injury to him, who 
is delighted with the forms or melodies of depravity? or an 
advantage on the other hand to those, who are pleased with 
the contraries to these ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

Athen. Is it probable, or is it necessary also, for the same 
thing to take place, as when any one, associating with the de- 
praved habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in 
and admits them; and yet blames his own depravity in the 
way of fun, as if he were in adream. Surely at that time 
it is necessary for the party rejoicing to be assimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, even though he is ashamed to 
praise them. And yet what greater good, or evil, can we say, 
would of every necessity happen to us than a thing of this 
kind ? 

Clin. I think, none. 

Athen. But where laws are beautifully established, or will 
be at some future period of time, can we think that the in- 
struction touching the Muses and amusement, will be in the 
power of poets, so that, whatever delights a poet in compo- 
sition, or what is connected with rhythm, or melody, or verse, 
he can, by teaching it to the children of the well-regulated, 
and to young men formed into choirs, work out whatever may 
happen with respect to virtue and depravity ? : 

Clin. This has no particle of reason; for how could it ? 

Athen. But, now it is in their power to do so in all states, 
so to say, except in Egypt. 

Clin. But how say you that a thing of this kind has been 
established by law? in Egypt? 

Athen. It is wonderful even to hear. For, as it seems, 
this doctrine, of which we are now speaking, has been known 
of old amongst them, that young men in cities should be ac- 

11 Ficinus has, what Taylor translates literally, ‘“‘ honestaque et studio 
digna asserere.”’ 

2 Ficinus, “‘secum iis omnibus delectantur.”’ 

8 All the MSS. but one, by reading vevouolerjoPat, confirm the con- 
jecture of Stephens, founded on ‘‘ sancitum esse,” in Ficinus, in lieu of 


vopobsreioOat. 
E 
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customed to occupy themselves with beautiful forms and beau- 
tiful melodies. And after regulating these, as to what they are, 
and of what kind they may be, they exhibit them in their tem- 
ples; and except these it is not lawful either for painters or 
others, who work out forms, and whatever else there may be, 
to introduce any novelty, or even to think of any other than 
those of the country; nor is it lawful at present to do this, 
either in these particulars or in the whole of music; and you 
will, by observing, discover, that what have been painted and 
sculptured there ten thousand years ago,—' and I say ten thou- 
sand, not asa word, but a fact,—' are neither more beautiful, nor 
more ugly, than those turned out of hand at the present day, 
but are worked off according to the same art. 

Clin. You say what is wonderful. 

Athen. It is, however, a matter relating pre-eminently to 
law and politics. But you would find other things there of 
a trifling kind. But this respecting music is true, and worthy 
of consideration, that it was possible for 2a law-giver upon 
these points to lay down? firmly and with confidence melo- 
dies, possessing correctness naturally. But this would be the 
work of a deity, or of some divine person; as they say there, 
that the melodies, which have been preserved for such a length 
of time, are the production of Isis. So that, as I said, if any 
one is able to understand their correctness ever so little, 
he ought with confidence to reduce them to law and order. 
Since the search after pleasure and pain does, through? the 
seeking perpetually to make use of new music, possess *scarcely 
no great* power towards corrupting the consecrated dancing, 
by finding fault with its antiquity. The dancing there at 


11 Such is the real meaning of the words ody we Eroc Etreiy pupLooroy 
aN bytwe. Ficinus has, “ quasi non adeo vetera sint, ut ita dicam.” 

2__2 J have translated as if the Greek were vopoOérny Oéc@at, not vo- 
poQereiaBar: for Pappovvra can be said only of a person. 

3 To preserve the syntax, we must suppose that évexa has dropt out 
between Cnreiv and aet, or, since six MSS. read zov for rov before cauvg, 
that a7 has been lost before rou— 

4.4 This, I confess, I hardly understand. The train of thought would 
lead rather to oyeddv aueyaorny in lieu of oxeddv ob peyddny, where dpe- 
yaorny would mean “ excessive.’ For oyedoy is never, I believe, thus 
united to a diminutive expression. Hesych. ’Auéyaprov—zodty n péyar. 
Winckelmann would omit 0oj—But words are not to be thus rejected 
without showing how they probably came into the text. 
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least it does not seem to have been able to corrupt, but the 
contrary has been entirely the case. 

Clin. It appears from what has been just now stated, that 
it would be so. 

[4.] Athen. Shall we not then confidently assert that there 
is in music and sport together with dancing a correct use in 
some such manner as this? We are glad, when we think we 
are doing well; and, when we are glad, think on the other 
hand we are doing well? Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. And at such a time in our gladness we are unable 
to keep quiet. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. Are not then the young amongst us ready to dance ? 
and do not we their elders think we conduct ourselves pro- 
perly in looking upon them, while we take a delight in their 
sports and revelry, since elasticity fails us !at our time of 
life, which regretting 2and loving? we thus establish games 
for those, who are able in the highest degree to carry us by 
the aid of memory to our youth. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. Do we then think that the majority give really in 
vain the account now told of those who celebrate festivals, 
that it is meet to consider him the wisest, and to decide that 
he is the victor, who causes us to be delighted and to rejoice 
in the greatest degree? or since we are permitted to play 
at this period, it is surely meet, for him, who causes the most 
in number to be glad in the highest degree, to be honoured 
the most; and, as I just now said, 3to bear off the prize of 
victory.? Is not this rightly said ? and would it not be (rightly) 
done, if it took place in this way ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But, O blessed man, let us not hastily decide upon 
a matter of this kind; but, dividing it into parts, let us con- 
sider it in some such manner as this. If any one should at any 
time simply establish a certain game—but without defining 

—" Instead of wap’ npty, which can hardly be united to exheimret, the 
netise seems to require woty npty Ov, ‘ which was formerly to us.’ 
—? The words cai aoraZopevor are omitted by Ficinus, and after him 
by Taylor. 
— Instead of the words within the numerals, Ficinus has “ victorem 
esse dicamus,”’ translated literally ye 
E 
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whether it is gymnastic, or musical, or equestrian—and, col- 
lecting together all those in the city, should make a proclama- 
tion, after laying down the prizes of victory, for any one who 
wished to come and enter the contest for pleasure alone, and 
that he, who should delight the spectators the most, without 
receiving any order as to the manner (of contending), !and be 
victorious in effecting this very thing in the greatest degree 
possible, and should be adjudged to be the most agreeable of 
all the competitors,! what do we think would result from this 
proclamation ? 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. It is surely likely that one would exhibit, like Ho- 
mer, a rhapsody, another guitar-playing ;? one a tragedy, and 
some again a comedy. Nor would it be wonderful, if some 
one, by exhibiting things of wonder, should think that he is 
especially the victor. Now when these and other competi- 
tors without number come together, can we say which of them 
would justly be the victor? 

Chin. Youask an absurd question. For who can answer you 
on this point, 3as if he were cognizant of it,? before hearing 
and being himself a hearer* of each of the champions? 

Athen. What then, are you willing for me to reply to this 
absurd question ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now if very little children were to decide, they 
would decide that he who had exhibited the things of wonder, 
°(was the victor over the others).> Is it not so? 


1—1 To avoid the difficulties arising from vKjoy thus placed before 
xo.0y, to say nothing of the apodosis wanting after 6¢ 0’ dy répwy, Ast 
proposes, with the approbation of Stalbaum, to transpose the sentences thus, 
kal o.0y ToV dywvoapéivwy HOvoroe yeyovévat, abTd ToUTO Ort padiora 
aTepyacdmsvog viknosy, so that vKnoery may depend upon zpoeizor. 
The transposition was suggested by Ficinus, who has “qui spectatores 
maxime delectabit, judicatusque fuerit id optime omnium effecisse,”’ out 
omits vuknoy entirely. 

2 By this was probably meant song-singing, accompanied with the 
* cithera,”? corrupted into the modern “ guitar.” 

33 The word between the numerals is omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

*_* Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote mpiv dxov- 
cai TE Kai ab’rnKooc abroc yevicOar: for he might have written more 
elegantly wpiv ye xai doparwy ravrwy Kai dOAnTHY Exaorwy—* before 
he is himself a hearer of all the songs, and of each of the champions.” 

55 Ficinus alone has “ vicisse alios,’”’ what the sense requires, in 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if greater boys (were to decide, they would de- 
cide in favour of the party exhibiting) comedies; but the 
women, who are better educated, and the young men, and 
perhaps nearly the whole multitude, (would decide in favour of 
the party exhibiting) a tragedy. 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But perhaps we old men would hear with the great- 
est delight the rhapsodist, when stringing together in a beau- 
tiful manner the Iliad and Odyssey, or some of the works of 
Hesiod, and say that he was very far the victor. Who then 
would be rightly the victor ? This (must be stated!) after these. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. It is evident that it is necessary for me and you to 
say that those are properly the victors, who are judged so by 
persons of our age; ?for habit seems to us to be by far the best 
of things at present which are in all states and every where.” 

Clin. How not? 

[5.] Athen. I grant then. thus much to the many, that 
music ought to be judged of by pleasure, yet not by that of any 
person one meets with,—but that that is nearly the most beau- 
tiful music, which delights the best of men, and such as are 
sufficiently educated ; but especially, that which delights one 
person, who excels in virtue and education. On this account 
we say that the judges of these things stand in need of virtue ; 
because they ought to be partakers of the rest of prudence 
and fortitude. For atrue judge ought not to learn how to 
judge from a theatre,® being stupefied by the clamours of the 


Greek, rove dXove vevixncévat, which words, forming probably one line 
consisting of twenty-one letters, have dropt out after xorvovor from all the 
copies, made from the Codex Archetypus, except the one that fell into the 
hands of Ficinus. 

1 Boeckh has adopted and confirmed the supplement of XEKxréoy pro- 
posed by Heindorf, and added ay etn—For Ficinus has “ quis ergo jure 
victor sit, declarandum nonne restat? ”’ 

22 Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text, ro yap é0c¢ npiv 
ray voy On wapoXv Soxet THv— Ficinus has “ usus enim rerum, quem 
ab wetate habemus, omnium quidem civilium magnum quiddam ubique est 
et optimum ’’——-which certainly makes an excellentsense; but itis not tobe 
got out of the Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote rd yap é00c¢ éveww’ nyiy roy 
vovr, 009 waXae woXd Ooxsi— “ for habit has imparted to us intellect, which 
thing of old appears tu be much the best.” 

3 In lieu of Oarépov, a MS. of Eusebius in Prep. Ey. xii. 23, p. 597, 
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multitude, and by his own ignorance; nor on the other hand,- 
while knowing (something),? ought he through unmanliness 
and cowardice to give from the same mouth, with which when 
about to judge, he called upon the gods, a decision contain- 
ing a falsehood,? with an easy disposition. For a judge does 
not sit as the disciple, but, as is just, the teacher rather of the 
spectators, and as about to oppose himself to those, who do not 
afford pleasure fitly and properly to the spectators. For by 
the old law of Greece, it was permitted (to*do), what the law of 
Sicily and Italy (permits)* at present; (which®) by leaving to 
the mass of spectators to decide, by the holding up of hands, 
upon the victor, has corrupted the poets themselves ; for they 
write according to the depraved pleasure of their judges ; ®so 
that the spectators instruct themselves ;° and it has corrupted 
likewise the pleasures of the theatre. For while it is meet that 
the spectators should, by always hearing of manners better 
than their own, have a superior pleasure, it happens now that 
they do quite the contrary. What then do the matters dis- 
cussed in the present discourse intend to point out? Con- 
sider whether it is this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. The reasoning appears to me, after making a third 
or fourth revolution, to come to the same point—that edu- 
cation is the drawing and leading of youth to that, which is 
called by the law right reason, and which has been decreed 
by the most reasonable and oldest men through their experi- 


and one of Plato, have alone preserved @eadrpov. On the uproar made in 
the theatre see Legg. ix. 14, p. 876, B. 

1 Instead of ad Ficinus has “ fortitudinis autem,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 J have translated as if re had dropt out after yryywoxorra. 

33 Here too Taylor has followed, what he found in Ficinus, “‘ini- 
quum judicium.” 

44 To preserve the syntax I have translated as if, instead of On, the 
Greek were dopady, and é@ had dropt out before o— 

6 Ast has correctly supplied 6¢ before r@ aAnOe; and he might have 
supplied 76 before voy, and altered diaxpivwy into dtaxpivey. For by 
such slight changes would the sentences, in which there is no syntax, be 
brought under the rules of grammar and sense united. 

6__§ Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed implicitly, has “ita ut specta- 
tores poetas et se ipsos erudiant,” as 1f his MS. read adroit avrode cai 
éavrove wadevovot. But since it would be no disadvantage for persons 
to teach themselves, Plato perhaps wrote Wore avrotc Kai avrote ot 

Oearai awoAdvaot, i. e. “ destroy them and themseives.” 
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ence to be really correct. In order then that the soul of a 
youth may be accustomed not to feel joy or sorrow in things 
contrary to the law, and to those that are recommended! by law, 
but follow in joy and in sorrow after the same things as those 
which an old man does, for the sake of this, the compositions 
which we call odes, and which are truly incantations for the 
soul, are (said)? to have been produced, having been carefully 
adapted to that kind of symphony, of which we are speaking ; 
but on account of the soul of children not being able to bear 
a serious pursuit, sports ‘and (other)? odes (are said) *to be 
played on the pipe and executed. Just as in the case of per- 
sons who are sick and have their bodies in a weak state, they, 
who have the care of them, endeavour to bring useful food in 
pleasant meatsand drinks ; but that, which is annoying,” in such 
as are bitter, in order that they may receive kindly the one, 
and be accustomed to reject rightly the other. In the same 
way a correct lawgiver will by words fairly spoken and to be 
praised, persuade, or, not persuading, compel, the poet to re- 
present correctly the attributes of men, temperate, and brave, 
and good in every way, by composing his forms in rhythm, 
and his melodies in harmony.® 

Clin. Do persons, by Zeus, seem to you, O guest, to act thus 
at present in other states? For, as far as I hear, what you are 
now speaking of I do not know to be done except by us and 
the Lacedamonians ; but there are certain novelties ever taking 
place in dancing, and all the rest of music, and changes not 
through law, but some inordinate pleasures, which are very 


1 In lieu of weecopévorc, Eusebius, Preep. Ev. xii. 20, p. 594, A., has 
reOetpévore. 

2 As yeyovévat has nothing to govern it, some, says Boeckh, have thought 
that AéyovTat has dropt out, which it might easily have done from its si- 
milarity to yeyovévat, and that it is to be understood before kaXeiobat Kai 
woarreoOac shortly afterwards. 

3 In lieu of KAI QIAAT, the sense requires KAT AAAAT QTAAT. 

44 The Greek is kaXetoOat kai woarrecOar. But as wparrecBaris to 
be referred to wadtai, so @oai requires its own verb. Hence I have 
elicited cai abdeicOar from cadsioPat. 

5 I have adopted Boeckh’s correction, ryyv dé tiv wovnpay, in lieu of 
THY O& THY Toyvnowy, for the genitive is without syntax or sense. 

66 All between the numerals Ficinus places after ois7ep 0 yéowy, 
omitting there rovrwy Eveca. This variation was corrected by Gryneus, 
whom Taylor has followed. 
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far from being the same, and in the same manner, as you have 
said occur in Egypt, !but never belong to the same.! 

Athen. Most excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeared 
to you, as you say, to speak of these things as existing at pre- 
sent, I should not wonder, if I have done this through my 
not clearly stating my meaning. But as to what I mean as 
taking place with respect to music, perhaps I have spoken of 
it in such a way 2as to seem to you to speak of it.? For to 
abuse things which are incurable, and far advanced in error, 
is by no means agreeable, although it 1s necessary sometimes. 
But since the same things appear good to you likewise, come, 
tell me, do such kind of things exist amongst you and these 
here, more than amongst the other Greeks? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if they thus existed amongst others likewise, 
should we say that they would thus be better than they now 
are ? 

Clin. By far better, if they subsisted, as they do amongst 
these here and with us, and as you just now said they ought to 
subsist. . 

[6.] Athen. ?Come then, (say,) should we agree? for the 
present, are the things mentioned by you in every kind of edu- 
cation and music these? Do you compel poets to assert that a 
good man, if he is temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, 
and if he isa big man and strong, and if little and weak, and if 
rich or not? and that, although he is richer than *both Cinyras 
and Midas,* but unjust, he is miserable, and lives in sorrow, and, 
as the poet says,° if he says rightly, “I would not mention nor 
place in account asa man” him, who does not perform all that 
is called beautiful with justice, and possess it likewise. For 

11 Ficinus has ‘‘ sed variz semper fiunt,’’ translated by Taylor, ‘‘but 
continually vary.” 

22 In lieu of these unmeaning words, Ficinus has, what the sense re- 
quires, “ ea tibi, quee fiant, dicere visus sum.”? Hence Taylor translates 
“TI appeared to you to speak as if they actually existed.” 

38 The Greek is pépe 6j—But as MS. Leid. reads pépe viv, I have 
adopted Boeckh’s suggestion, Bépe 07 Edy, which is the perpetual form in 
Plato, as shown by Boeckh. 

44 Cinyras and Midas, the kings respectively of Cyprus and Assyria, 
passed into a proverb for persons of great wealth. are 


5 The poet alluded to is Tyrteeus, whose verses are Or’ dv pynoaiuny, 
ot éy Aoyp dvdpa ribEiuny—Idovroin o& Midew cai Kivipao mréov. 
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being such a one! he ? will stand near and grapple with the foe ;? 
but he, who is unjust, will ?neither dare to look upon gory 
slaughter, nor will he vanquish in running the Thracian Boreas, 
nor will there ever be to him any other of the things called good. 
For what are called good by the many, are not rightly called so. 
For it is said that health is the best thing; beauty the next ; 
strength the third; and riches the fourth; and numberless 
other things are called good. Thus, to see and hear acutely, 
and to possess with a clear perception all that 1s connected 
with the senses; and further, to do like a tyrant whatever 
you wish; and, what is said to be the completion of all happi- 
ness, to become, after possessing all these, as quickly as pos- 
sible, immortal. But you and I surely say that all these are 
the best possessions for just and holy men; but for the unjust, 
all the worst, beginning from health. (For to be well),* to 
see, hear, and possess the (other) senses, and, in short, to live, 
is the greatest evil, when a man is immortal °[through the 
whole of time ],° and possesses all that is called good, except 
justice and all virtue; but it is a less evil, should such a per- 
son survive for the shortest time. In this manner, I think, 
you will persuade, and, as I said,® compel the poets with you 
to speak ; and moreover, that persons who follow them should, 
by giving out rhythms and harmonies, thus educate your young 
men? ‘Is it not so? Look, then.’ For I clearly assert, that the 
things that are called evil, are good to the unjust, but to the 
just, are evil; but that things good are to the good truly good, 
but evil to the wicked. In what then, I asked, do you and I 
agree, or how? 

Clin. We appear (to agree) in some things, but not in others. 


1 Ficinus has, “Is igitur justitia exornatus,”’ translated by Taylor, 
“ Such a one being just—’’ 

22 The verse of T'yrtwus is Kai dgwy dpéyour’ tyyb0ev tordpevoc. 

3_3 The verses of Tyrtzus are—Et py rerAain pév opoy ddvoy aipa- 
roevra, and Nixyin ot Géewy Opnixioy Bopénv. 

* Ficinus alone has ‘‘ sanum namque esse,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

55 The words within brackets, Tov Evpravra yodvoy, are properly 
omitted by Ficinus, as being superfluous after a@avarov. 

6 The Greek is &wep éyw—but as there is an allusion to what was said 
in § 5, Plato probably wrote dep Neyw: and for the same reason Ste- 
phens altered zronoere into wetoere, confirmed by Eusebius, and “ invita- 
bitis”’ in Ficinus. 

77 As 7 yap always end a speech in Plato, it is evident that he wrote 
here 7 yao; KA. jy yap. AQ. oar’ otv étyw yao— 
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[7.] Athen. Is it then in the case of a person possessing 
health, and wealth, and despotic power completely, and, I add 
further, superior strength and bravery, together with immor- 
tality, and to whom there is none else of the things called evil, 
but who has only injustice and insolence in his own person, 
that I do not perhaps persuade you that the person so living 
is not only not fortunate, but that he is clearly wretched ? 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Be it so. What then ought we to say after this ? 
For if he is brave, and strong, and beautiful, and rich, and 
does through the whole of life whatever he wishes, does it not 
necessarily appear to you, that if he is unjust and insolent, he 
will live in a shameful manner ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, and wickedly too ? 

Clin. This (does) not (seem) equally. 

Athen. What then, (would he not do so) unpleasantly, and 
not conducing to his-own interest ? 

Clin. How can we admit this too? 

Athen. How? If, as it seems,! some god, my friends, should 
grant us to agree, aS we now nearly dissent from each other. 
For these things appear to me as necessary, as it is not even? for 
Crete, friend Clinias, to be clearly an island. And if I werea 
legislator, I would endeavour to compel both the poets and all 
persons in the state to speak in this manner ; and I would impose 
nearly the greatest of punishments, should any one in the land 
assert that there are certain wicked men, who lead a pleasant 
life; or that some things are more advantageous and lucrative, 
but others more just. And I would persuade my citizens to as- 
sert many other things, contrary to what are now advanced, it 
seems, by the Cretans and Lacedemonians, and, differing from 
the rest of mankind. For come, by Zeus and Apollo, (say) ye 
best of men, if we asked the very gods, who laid down laws 
for us, whether the most just is the most pleasant life, or 
whether there are some two lives, of which one is the most 
pleasant, and the other the most just? and if they should say 
there are two, we should perhaps ask them again, if we in- 


1 The words we gorxey, in which I can find no sense, are omitted by 
Ficinus. 

2 I cannot understand otdé, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
Perhaps Plato wrote, oid’ ed, ‘I well know—”’ 
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quired properly,— Whom ought we to call the most happy, 
those, who lead the most just life, or those, who lead the most 
pleasant one? Now, should they say those, who lead the most 
pleasant life, their answer would be absurd. But Iam desirous 
that an expression of this kind should not be said of the gods, 
but of fathers and lawgivers rather. Let then the ques- 
tion previously put be asked of a father and a lawgiver, and 
let him say that he, who lives the most pleasant life, is the 
most happy. After this, I would say thus—Have you not, 
father, wished me to live most happily? And yet you have 
never ceased exhorting me to live most justly. He, then, 
who lays down! in this manner, whether he is a legislator or 
a father, would, I think, appear absurd, and unable to speak 
consistently with himself. But if he should, on the other 
hand, proclaim that the most just life is the most happy, every 
one, perchance, who hears him, would, I think, inquire— 
What is it, which the law praises in that life as good and 
beautiful, and better than pleasure? For what good, separate 
from pleasure, can there be to a just man? Come, (tell me,) 
—Is renown and praise from both men and gods a thing 
good and beautiful, but at the same time unpleasant? and in- 
famy the contrary? *Weshall say—By no means, O thou dear 
lawgiver. But neither to do any one an injury, nor to be in- 
jured by any one, is it unpleasant, but at the same time good 
and? beautiful? And are the other things pleasant, but 
shameful and base ?? 

Clin. How can they be? 

[8.] Athen. The reason, then, which does not separate the 
pleasant and the just, and the good and the beautiful, is per- 
suasive, if towards nothing else, yet at least towards the wish 
to live a holy and a just life; so that the language of the law- 
giver will be most disgraceful and opposed (to itself) should 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘una concedit—”’ He therefore did not, I think, find 
in his MS. riOéuevoc but cvxppapevroc— 

22 A}] the words between the numerals are considered spurious by 
Ast. Anda portion of them, Kora, w pire vopobéra, djoopev’ adAG TO 
pyre twa aducsiv pyre 076 toe adiKeioOar, is indeed wanting in the 
MS. from which Aldus printed. But as one cannot account for their in- 
troduction, I suspect that Plato wrote, KA. jxiera, we Oédoe 6 vopolETng 
av, djoopev, “By no means, we will say, as the lawgiver would wish 
(to say).”?> AO. adda rd pnres-Compare viii. § 1, p. 829, A. 

5 Boeckh suggests and well supports cai, from “atque”’ in Ficinus. 
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one deny that these things are so. Forno one will voluntarily 
wish to be persuaded to do that, on which joy does not follow 
more than sorrow. But that which is seen from a distance 
produces upon all, so to say, and especially upon boys, a ha- 
ziness. But the lawgiver, by dispersing the mist, will estab- 
lish for us an opinion the contrary to this; and he will persuade 
the citizens, somehow or other, by customs, and praises, and 
arguments, that things just and unjust are both painted with 
shadow-lines; ! that things unjust, appearing contrariwise to 
that of the just, being viewed by the unjust and depraved 
man himself, pleasant; but things just, most unpleasant; but 
by the just man, all the contrary to every one as regards 
both.! 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But which shall we say is the more decisive truth 
of judgment? is it that of the worse soul, or the better? 

Clin. Necessarily the better. 

Athen. It is necessary then that an unjust life should not 
only be more base and depraved, but, in truth, more unplea- 
sant than a just and holy life. 

Clin. It appears nearly so, my friends, according.to the 
present reasoning. 

Athen. Would then a legislator, from whom there is even a 
little benefit, although the fact were not so, as the reasoning has 
detected it to be, ?dare, if there were any thing else, to tell an 
untruth to young persons for their good ?? %knowing that he 


1_1 Such is the literal version of an unintelligible text. Ficinus has 
““atque injusta quidem contra apparere quam justa, nempe injusto ac 
pravo jucunda videri, cui justa videntur injucundissima; justo autem 
utraque contra omnino videri ’’—-where I am quite as much in the dark 
as in the Greek. What Plato wrote, might perhaps be recovered by com- 
paring Parmenid. § 73, éoxtaypagnpéva aroorayrt piv ty ravTa paiv- 
coat mooceAOovre O& ye TOAAG Kai Erepa, and Theetet. § 154, éredy 
éyyve, WorEep oKxiaypagnparoc, yéyova rov deyousvov, Evvinusr odd: 
opixody * Ewe O& AgecThky TéppwOev, EpaiveTd Ti pou NEyEDOaL. 

2_2 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘“‘non alienum tamen 
sua gravitate putaret ad juventutis utilitatem falso aliquid, si modo quid 
unquam aliud falso dicendum sit, dicere.”’ 

3.3 The Greek is foruy Ore rodrou PEevdoc—?Wevoaro, which I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is “‘ maxime cum 
nullum mendacium hac falsitate utilius excogitare possit.’’ Hence I 
have translated as if the Greek were éxtoradpevog ort Tovrou ov 


pevdoc— 
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never would have told? a falsehood more advantageous than 
this, and !more able to cause them to do all just things,! not by 
force, but willingly. 

Clin. ‘Truth is indeed, O guest, a beautiful thing, and 
stable. It does not however appear an easy thing to persuade.? 

Athen. Be it so. And yet that fabulous tale of the Sido- 
nian, although improbable, has been easy to persuade, and 
numberless others (likewise). 

Clin. What fable? 

Athen. 'That, teeth having been sown at one time, armed 
men were produced from them. Now this is a great example 
to a lawgiver, that he will persuade the souls of young men 
to whatever 3a person may attempt to persuade ;? so that he 
ought by considering to find out nothing else, than by per- 
suading to what he may work out the greatest good to a 
state; and for this to discover every contrivance, after what 
manner the whole of such fellow-dwellers may speak as much 
as possible one and the same thing on these points, continually 
through the whole of life, in odes, and fables, and rational 
discourses. (So I think).4 But if it appears to you to be 
otherwise than in this way, there will be no grudging about 
contesting these points in our discourse. 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can contest 
them. 

Athen. °It shall then be my business to speak after this. 
For I assert, that it is necessary for the choirs, being three, to 
bring all together® an enchantment upon the still young and 


—! Ficinus has “ quod videlicet ita trahere audientes valeat, ut non vi 
sed sponte Justitiam velint suscipere.’ Perhaps he found in his MS. 
EKOVTAG EAKELY axovovTac, to which if we add TayTac, preser ved by HKu- 
sebius, and insert wore wousty between mdvrac and wavra ra dikata, we 
shall probably recover the very words of Plato, that made up one line of 
the Codex Archetypus. 

2 After qeiMew the object is evidently wanting, and something to con- 
nect this remark with the allusion to the fable of Cadmus. 

—  Ficinus correctly omits tic eiOey after éxryeiog. His version, 
adopted by Taylor, is ‘‘ quodcunque velit, persuadere.”’ 

* The words within the lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
_ Equidem ita sentio.’ 
— Ficinus has “ Prosequar igitur, ” translated by Taylor, “1 will 
therefore continue my discourse.’ 

6 Although amavrac might perhaps stand, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, 

éemiovTac, similar to.6 yopdc—eictor, shortly afterwards. 
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tender souls of boys, and to say all the other beautiful things we 

have discussed, and shall still discuss. And let this be the 

sum of them. By saying that the same life has been pro- 

nounced by the gods to be the most pleasant, and the best, 

we shall, at the same time, speak with the greatest truth, and 

more persuade those, whom we ought to persuade, than if we’ 
assert any thing else. 

Clin. We must agree to what you say. 

Athen. In the first place then, the boy-choir of the Muses 
would most correctly enter the first, about to sing in public 
subjects of this kind, with all earnestness, and for the whole 
city. And let the second be the choir (of men) up to thirty 
years old calling upon the god Pzean, as a witness in behalf of 
the truth of what is said, and praying him to be, together with 
Persuasion, propitious to the youth. And it is necessary for 
the third to sing, consisting of those who are above thirty, 
and up to sixty years old; but those after that period—for 
they are no longer able to endure singing—t'are left as the 
tellers of stories relating to the same habits through a divine 
oracle.! 

Clin. Who do you mean, guest, by these third? choirs? 
for I do not clearly understand what you mean to say about 
them. 

Athen. And yet these are nearly the parties, for whose sake 
most of the above assertions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet understand. But endeavour to speak 
still more clearly. 

_ [9.] Athen. We said, if we remember, at the beginning of 
our discourse, that the nature of all young persons was fiery, 
and unable to keep quiet either in body or voice, but that it 
was always speaking without order, and leaping; and that of 
the rest of animals not one had a sense of order in both of 
these things, but that the nature of man alone possessed it; 
and that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, 
but to that of the voice, when the acute and the grave are 


1—1 This I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version, partly 
adopted by Taylor, is ‘‘ quia non amplius de iisdem moribus fabulas pote- 
runt decantare, dimittendos divino oraculo censemus.”’ 

* Instead of rpirove one would expect rpeic, as before rosie dvrac rove 
xopovc. The words rove rpirouc, written in MSS. rove Y, are evidently 
an explanation. 
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mingled together, the name of harmony was addressed ;! and 
that both together are called a choir. We said too that the 
gods in pity have given us Apollo and the Muses as our associ- 
ates in, and leaders of, the choir; and we mentioned, if we re- 
collect, Dionysus as the third. 

Clin. How do we not remember ? 

Athen. Now the choir of Apollo and the Muses have been 
mentioned ; and it is necessary for the third and remaining 
choir of Bacchus to be spoken of. 

Clin. How so? Sayon. For toa person hearing on a sud- 
den a choir of old men in honour of Dionysus it would seem 
very absurd, if persons, who have been born above thirty and 
fifty and up to sixty years old, were to join in the dance for 
that god. 

Athen. You speak most truly. But I think there is need 
of a reason on these points, to show how this, taking place 
thus, may take place rationally. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Are then the previous points agreed upon? 

Clin. Respecting what? 

Athen. That every man and boy, freeman and slave, female 
and male, and the whole city itself, should never cease singing 
for the whole city what we have gone through, * yet changed 
perpetually in some manner, and exhibiting altogether a va- 
riety, so that there may be to the singers no satiety of hymns 
and pleasure.? 

Clin. How should it be not agreed that this ought to be done ? 

Athen. Where then will the best part of the city, and which 
by its age together with intellect is the most persuasive of 
those in the state, effect the greatest good by singing the most 
beautiful subjects? or shall we thus thoughtlessly omit that, 
which would be the chief object of songs, the most beautiful 
and the most useful ? 


1 The Greek is dppovia évopa mpocayopevorro, But the two last 
words are manifestly superfluous after the preceding évopa ein, and are 
properly omitted by Ficinus. Ast too feels some difficulty in ovopa 
Tpoocayooeverat, joined to a dative without the preposition é7t. 

—* With this literal translation of the Greek original may be compared 
the looser version of Ficinus, ‘‘ quotidie—variis modis et carminibus de- 
cantare, ut ex innumerabili hymnorum varietate inexplebili quodam- 
modo voluptate concinentes afficiantur,’’ where “‘ quotidie’’ seems to be 
introduced as the translation of apwc yerwo— 
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Clin. But it is impossible to omit it, as! has been just now said. 

Athen. How then would it be proper (to do)?this? Con- 
sider, if it is in this way. 

Clin. In what way? 

Athen. Every one on becoming rather old, is full of hesita- 
tion with respect to songs, and is less delighted 3in doing this ; 
and when a necessity arises,? is the more ashamed by how 
much the older and more modest he is. Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. He will therefore be still more ashamed to stand up 
and sing in the theatre, and amongst persons of all kinds; 
and this too, if like the choirs that, contending for victory, are 
compelled, after practising their voices, to sing lean and fast- 
ing, such persons should, by singing altogether in a manner 
unpleasant to themselves and with feelings of shame, perform 
without readiness their part. 

Clin. You speak of what is most necessary (to happen). 

Athen. How then shall we soothe them into being ready 
for singing? Shall we not lay down a law, in the first place, 
that boys shall not taste wine at all, until they are eighteen 
years old? (thus) teaching them, that it is not proper ‘to 
bring by a funnel fire to fire,t into the body and soul, before 
they attempt to proceed to labours, (and) exercising a caution 
about the mad-like habit of young persons; but afterwards to 
taste indeed wine in moderation, until they are thirty years old ; 
but that a young man is by all means to keep himself from 
intoxication and much wine; but on reaching forty years, to 
indulge freely in convivial meetings, and to call upon the other 
gods, and especially to invite Dionysus to the mystic rites 
and sports of old men, ®in which he kindly°® bestowed wine 


1 Instead of peOtévat, We ye, one would prefer peOtévar Ov & ioT1— 

2 Ficinus has ‘‘ Quomodo—decenter id fiet,’’ as if he had found in his 
MS. doay between rovro and épare, 

33 ‘lhe Greek is roarrwy rovro kai dvayKne yevopevnc. But Plato 
evidently wrote kai mpatrey TovTO advayKne yevousevnco— 

44 Qn this proverbial expression see the notes of Boeckh and Ast. 

5—5 The Greek is in one MS, ijy roic dd\AoLe AvPpwro1ge—But adrdAore 
is omitted in all the others, and by Atheneus x. p. 440, C., which might 
easily happen from the similarity of a\\ovg and dvore in MSS. I have, 
however, translated as if @\Aote were a corruption of tAewe, and fy Totg 
of gv y’ aic—for ijy can neither be referred to watérdy singly, nor to TéAs- 
rnv and wadtdy jointly, nor can it thus precede réyv oivoy by way of an 
epexegesis, as Ast imagines. 
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upon man as a remedy against the austerity of old age, so that 
through this we might grow young again, and that, by a for- 
getfulness! of heart-sinking, the habit of the soul might become 
from a harder state more soft, just as iron becomes, when it 
is placed in the fire, and moulded thus more readily. In the 
first place then, will not each person, who is thus affected, be 
willing with more readiness (and) with less shame, not indeed 
amongst many, but a moderate number, nor amongst strangers, 
but familiar friends, to sing, and, as we have often said, to 
join in a song? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. To lead them then to join with us in singing, this 
method will not be altogether unseemly. 

Clin. By no means. 

[10.] Athen. But what voice, and what music, will these 
men pour forth?? Or is it not evident that it must needs be 
some one becoming to them? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now what will be becoming to divine men? Wiil 
it not be that of choirs? 

Clin. We indeed, O guest, and these here,? would not be 
able to sing any other song, than what we have learnt in the 
choirs, and have been accustomed to sing. 

Athen. And reasonably so. For you have not in reality hit 
upon the most beautiful singing. For you have the polity of 
an army, but not of those dwelling in cities; and you keep 
your young men collected together in pastures, like colts, and 
feeding in herds. And not one of you has taken to himself 
his own offspring, and dragging from his fellow-feeders* one 
that is very wild and very unmanageable,° placed over him a 
groom, °or privately® educates him by rubbing him down and 

1 Instead of ducOvpiag AnOny the sense requires duvoOvpiac AnOnt— 

2 In heu of dcovorv, Porson, on Eurip. Suppl. 932, reads joovery, 
(for the fut. of qdw is doouat,) which Stalbaum says is probably correct. 

5 From this expression it would seem that more persons were present 
than the speakers in the dialogue. 

*_- The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. 

> In ayavacrotyra, which would be properly applied to a colt, that frets, 
while it is being broken in, evidently lies hid, dyay drakrovyra, as I 
have translated. 

66 T have translated as if the Greek were 7) (dig watever, not idig Kat 
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rendering him gentle, and giving all that is suited to the bring- 
ing up of a boy ; from whence he would become not only a good 
soldier, but able to administer a state and cities, and one who, 
as we said at the beginning, would be more warlike than the 
soldiers of Tyrtzus, and would honour always and every 
where the possession of fortitude, as being the fourth, and 
not the first part of virtue, for the benefit of individuals and 
the whole state. 

Clin. I do not know, guest, why you are thus again hold- 
ing cheap our lawgivers. 

Athen. I do so, if (so I do), by not giving, my good man, 
my mind to that point.! But by what road the discourse may 
carry us, by that, if you are willing, we will go. For if we 
possess music more beautiful than that of the choirs and in 
the public theatres, let us endeavour to impart it to such as 
we said were ashamed of that music, and to seek that, which 
is the most beautiful, to share with them.? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. In the first place, then, it is meet for this to be pre- 
sent to all things, which a certain agreeableness follows, that 
there be either this (the agreeableness) itself alone an object 
of the most serious attention,® or a certain rectitude, or, in the 
third place, utility. For instance, I say, that agreeableness 
follows food and drink, and every kind of aliment, and this 
agreeableness we should call pleasure ; 4 but if it contributes to 
health, we denominate it rectitude and utility.4 

Clin. Entirely so. 


‘1 Ficinus has “ si quidem facio,”’ from whence Stephens wished to in- 
sert Oow after simep— But both Boeckh here, and Heindorf on Parmenid. 
p- 138, D., have learnedly supported the ellipse. They have not, however, 
remarked, that, as dA)’ always precedes eizreo, we must read so here. 

2 In lieu of rairne, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the word were rotvrote. Ficinus has “ et aliam querere meliorem.” 

3 Ficinus renders avrov Té omovdatéraroy by “in his alliciat sitque 
precipuum.”’ 

4_4 Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “ rectitudi- 
nem vero et utilitatem, si confert ad sanitatem.’’ The Greek is jy dé 
op0drnra re Kai woéretav, OED LytEviy TOY TOOTHEPOMEYWY hEyOpEY 
éxdorore, ToUTO abTd eivat iy adbroic Kai dp0drarov: which I confess I 
cannot understand, nor, I suspect, could Ast; for he is content to give 
the Latin of Cornarius, which, he says, expresses the general sense— 
Rectitudo vero et utilitas sita est in salubritate eorum, quee exhibentur, et 
hec est in ipsis id, quod rectissimum est. 
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Athen. * And that learning too does an agreeableness follow, 
(namely,) the pleasure, but that it is the truth which perfects 
the rectitude and utility, and the well and the beautifully.! 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. *?But what, in the working out of things similar, 
should such arts as are productive of resemblances effect this, 
namely, for pleasure to result from them, would it not be most 
just to call it, should it by following be produced, an agree- 
ableness ?? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the equality rather ?of the so great, and of the 
such kind,? would, to speak universally, effect the rectitude of 
such things. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Hence that alone can be rightly judged of by plea- 
sure, which works out and affords neither a certain utility, or 
truth, or similitude ; nor, on the other hand, a hurt; but which 
subsists for the sake of that very thing alone, (namely,) agree- 
ableness, which follows the other things, and which a person 
may most beautifully denominate pleasure, when none of those 
follow it. 

Clin. Are you speaking of innoxious pleasure alone ? 

Athen. Yes; and I say that this very same (agreeableness) 
is sport, when it does neither an injury or a benefit worthy of 
serious consideration or mention. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Shall we not then assert, from what has been now 
said, that all imitations, and moreover all equality, ought to 
be judged of the least by pleasure and false opinion? For 
ee 4would not be equality, or symmetry symmetry * 


—! Here again I must leave for others to ascertain the meaning of this 
fee translation of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ Sic et in discendo gratia 
inest, que voluptas nominatur ; rectitudo etiam et utilitas et bonus habi- 
tus atque pulcher, que ab ipsa *veritate efficiuntur.”’ 

—? Whether I have succeeded in making the meaning of Plato intel- 
ligible, I know not; but the translation, I do know, is as close to the 
Greek as it can be; which cannot be said of the version of Ficinus—Quid 
porro in artibus, quibus similia effinguntur, nonne id ipsum inspicimus? 
Voluptas profecto ex illis quandoque provenit, quam par est gratiam 
nominare.’ 

3_.3 Ast remarks that by “the so great,” and “the such kind,” are 
meant, what is now called abstractedly, “ quantity’? and ‘ quality.” 

—‘ Ficinus has “‘ zequale ipsum equale est aut commensurabile ipsum 

F 2 
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wholly,! although it appears so to some one, or some one is 
[not]? delighted with it ; but they are so from truth, the most 
of all things, *but from any thing else the least.* 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do we not therefore say, that all music is productive 
of resemblances and is imitative? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. When therefore any one asserts that music is to be 
judged of by pleasure, we must receive such an assertion the 
least of all, and seek in the least degree. such music, as a 
serious thing, if, perchance, it exists any where; but that 
music (rather) which possesses a resemblance to the imitation 
of the beautiful. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. By those then, who are inquiring after the most 
beautiful singing and music, there ought, as it seems, to be 
sought not that which is pleasant, but that which is right. 
For the rectitude of imitation, as we said, was then, when the 
thing imitated is exhibited, as great and such as it is. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And surely every one will allow this with respect 
to music, that all its poetry is an imitation and resemblance. 
And this will not all poets and auditors and players allow? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, for a person to know in 
the case of each poem, what it is, if he is about not to err in 
that point. For he who does not know its being, what it 
means, and of what it is the resemblance, will scarcely * under- 
stand the rectitude or erroneousness of its intention. 

Clin. Scarcely indeed ; how not? 

Athen. But would he, who does not know, ever be able to 
decide upon what is well or ill (done)? But I am not speak- 
ing very clearly ; and perhaps it will be thus said more clearly. 

Clin. How ? 


etiam commensurabile;” as if he had found in his MS. adro 76 ye ioov 
ob0 abré rb cbpperoor. 

1 One MS. omits bAwe. Perhaps Plato wrote éyrwe, ‘ really ’— 

2 Instead of jj), omitted by Ficinus, and at variance with the train of 
thought, Boeckh would read rai— 

3__3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ sed nullo alio quam virtute sola.” 

4 Literally, “at leisure.”? On this use of oyodg see at the Sophist, § 39, 
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[11.] Athen. There are surely numberless resemblances, as 
regards the sight. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. What then, if any one in these cases does not know 
what each of the imitated bodies is, would he ever know 
whether it is worked out correctly? I speak of some such 
thing as this, for instance, whether it has the joints! of the 
body, and the positions of each of the parts of the body, and 
how many are (the joints), and of what kind, when placed near 
to what kind, have (the parts) received their fitting arrange- 
ment, and moreover their colours and shapes; or whether all 
these are worked out in a confused manner. Do you think 
that any one can at all know these particulars, who does not 
know what is the animal imitated ? 

Clin. How should he? 

Athen. But what, if any one knows that the thing painted, 
or modelled is a man, and that it has received all its parts, 
colours, and shapes from art, is it not necessary for a person 
knowing these facts, to know readily that too, whether it is 
beautiful, or whether it is in any respect wanting in beauty ? 

Clin. We should all of us, so to say, O guest, have known 
the beautiful points in animals.” 

Athen. You speak with perfect propriety. Is it not then 
necessary for a person who is about to be an intelligent judge, 
to possess these three things, as regards every representation 
both in painting and music and every where?? In the first 
place, to know what the thing is; then that it is ‘rightly; and 
then thirdly, that whatever it be of representations, it is worked 
out well in words and melodies and rhythms ? 4 


1 In lieu of do:Ou0d¢ Heindorf suggested pvOuotc; but Boeckh under- 
stands by apiOuove¢ “‘the numbers and proportions,’ while Ast explains 
it by “‘the measures.”’ Since, however, Ficinus has “‘ articulos,” he found, 
no doubt, in his MS. ap@uovc, what Plato probably wrote. 

2 By Zowy Ast understands here, as in Politic, p. 277, C. § 19, a painted 
animal. : 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘sive quomodocunque aliter fiat,” as if his MS. had cat 
omyouv adAg, instead of zayry. 

44 Since do00Hc and ed are synonymous, one of those words is evi- 
dently wrong. Taylor translates, “that it possesses rectitude.” Plato 
wrote, I suspect, éetra we 6007 éort THY EikdvwY nricovy’ EEO’ we, TO 
ToiTOY, &v eipyactat TAY Xowpaci TE Kai pérsot Kai Toic adpOmoic, where 
colours would refer to painting, melodies to music, and joinings, similar 
to the “ callida junctura ’”’ in Horace, to writings and other arts. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Let us then be not faint-hearted in speaking of music 
in what point it is difficult. For since it has been bruited 
beyond the other representations, it requires of all represent- 
ations the greatest caution. or a person erring in this, will 
be injured in the greatest degree by receiving kindly! de- 
praved manners; and it is most difficult to perceive them, 
through poets being inferior to the Muses themselves. For 
these would never err so much as, in composing *the words of 
men, to give the figure? and melody of women; and on the 
other hand in putting together the melody and gestures of 
freemen, to fit them for the rhythms? of slaves and the not 
free; or, in taking as a subject the rhythms and gestures of a 
freeman, to assign a melody or words contrary to the rhythms. 
Moreover, they would never place together the voices of beasts 
and men, and instruments, and every kind of noise, as imitating 
one certain thing. But human poets, ‘interweaving things of 
this kind very much, and mixing them together irrationally,‘ 
would produce a laugh amongst men, such, as Orpheus says, 
“have obtained by lot the season of delight.”° For the poets 
perceive® all these things mingled together ; and moreover 
they tear away rhythm and figures’ apart from melody, put- 


1 Since ¢eAogpoveioOat is not elsewhere said of things, there is proba- 
bly a word wanting here. Ficinus has “‘sub ejus suavitate malos im- 
bibat mores.” 

2_2 The Greek is pnyara avdpéy romoacat TO oxtpa yuvakey Kat 
pédog azmocovvar. But as Ficinus has “ colorem mulierum,” answering 
to xowpa in all the MSS. but the one used by Aldus, Plato wrote, perhaps, 
ra avdpwr Tonoacat TO pia Kai yowna— ‘‘the language, and colour, 
and melody.”’ For 6nuact—oyijpa—pérn are found in i. $9, unless it 
be said that pnyara is a corruption of deapara. 

3 Instead of pu@puotvc, the syntax and sense require puOpotc. 

4_4 Ficinus has “‘ hujusmodi multa perturbate et sine ratione com- 
miscent,”’ as if he had found in his MS. woAAd ra rovabra, with éu7dé- 
Kovrec omitted. 

5 To Orpheus then is probably to be referred the definition of man, as 
a laughing animal; although, according to Homer, even the gods in- 
dulged in ‘‘ unextinguished laughter,’ when they beheld Vulcan with his 
lame foot acting as their cup-bearer. On this fragment of Orpheus see 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, i. p. 339, and ii. p. 947. 

§ I cannot understand dp@or, nor could De Grou, who suggested dpiot— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, not yao dpaot, but mapopmeor, “ overlook—” 

™ Twining, on Aristotle’s Poetics, n. 5, proposes to read pnuara, pédovg 
yuoic, “ words, apart from melody ;”’ and observes, that by Adyos Wirt 
are meant “ words without melody,’’ not, as elsewhere, ‘‘ words in prose.”’ 
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ting naked words into measures, and, on the other hand, me- 
lody and rhythm without words, and employing the playing 
the harp and the hautboy nakedly ;! from which it is very dif- 
ficult to know what rhythm and harmony mean without words, 
and to which of the imitations,? worthy of mention, they are 
similar. But it is necessary to understand that every thing 
of this kind is full of rusticity, 3as much as it loves swiftness 
and not stumbling,? and the voice of wild beasts, so as to 
make use of playing on the hautboy and the harp, except for 
dancing and singing. But to use either of those instruments 
unaccompanied with words, would be wholly a non-musical 
education, and a wonder-exciting act. In this way such 
assertions have a reason. And we are considering not only 
that persons of thirty years old, and those even beyond fifty, 
ought to make use of the Muses, but in what they ought. 
This then, for such reasons, does the discourse seem to me to 
point out to us respecting the music of choirs, that those who 
are fifty years old, and fer whom it is suited to sing, ought to 
be better instructed (than the others).4 For they must neces- 
sarily possess a proper sensation and knowledge of rhythms 
and harmonies. Or how shall any one know the rectitude of 
melodies, and for what the Doric® harmony is proper or im- 
proper, and of rhythm, which the poet has united to it, 
whether it is right, or not? 

Clin. It is evident he cannot by any means. 

Athen. But the numerous common people are ridiculous in 
thinking that they sufficiently know what is well harmonized, 
and in proper rhythm, and what is not so; such (at least) as 
have been compelled to sing and walkin rhythm. But as they 
do each of these things ignorantly, they do not reason upon them. 
Now every melody, when it has what is fitting, is in a proper 
state ; but (when it has) what is not fitting, it is in an erring one. 


1 i.e. “ without any words.” 

2 Ast suggests, in lieu of rdv piunparwy, “ imitations, 
‘‘ things imitated.” 

33 Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, é7éc0v rayoug 
TE Ka’ anwratoiac, where Ast would read admvevoriac, or Tronoewe, OF 
amavoriac, all of which are to myself at least equally unintelligible, and 
so is Orelli’s aworacewc. What Plato wrote might perhaps be recovered 
by a bold conjectural critic. 

4 Ficinus supplies here ‘‘ cateris—”’ 

5 On the Doric harmony see Rep. iii. § 10. 
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Clin. Most necessarily so. 

Athen. What then, will the person, not knowing what it 
possesses, know, as we have said,' how it is in a proper state 
in any way and at any time? 

Clin. What plan is there (for so doing)? 

[12.] Athen. This then, as it appears, we have now again 
discovered, that those singers, whom we are now calling upon, 
and, after a fashion, compel to sing voluntarily, ought from 
necessity to be disciplined thus far, as to be able each of them 
to follow the progressions of the rhythms, and the chords of 
the melodies, in order that, by perceiving the harmonies and 
the rhythms, they may be able to choose such as are fit to be 
sung by persons of such an age, and of such a kind, and who may 
sing thus, and by singing may themselves be immediately in- 
nocently delighted, and become the leaders to an adoption 
of good manners, suited to younger persons; and being edu- 
cated to this point, they would take into their hands a share of 
that more accurate discipline, which has reference to the 
multitude, and is conversant about poets themselves. For, it 
is by no means necessary for a composer to know the third 
point, whether the imitation is beautiful or not. But it is nearly 
necessary (to know) that which relates to harmony and rhythm ; 
but for those (the elders) to know all the three, for the sake 
of choosing the most beautiful, and the second, or else never 
to become a sufficient enchanter of young persons towards the 
acquisition of virtue. And thus, what our discourse intended 
at the beginning, namely to exhibit a well-spoken support in 
favour of the choir of Bacchus, it has spoken to the best of our 
power. But let us consider whether this has taken place in 
this manner. For such an assembly does of necessity ever 
happen to become tumultuous through the drinking going for- 
ward to a higher point, as we supposed at the beginning of 
our discourse it would necessarily do, as regards those of the 
present time.? 

Clin. It is necessary it should. 

1 Instead of Sr wep, Bekker suggests 7s, which he got from “ut” 
in Ficinus. He should have suggested 6 ro wrpiv— 

2.2 This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who has adopted Aryope- 
vwy, found in Eusebius, in lieu of yryvoutywy. Perhaps in wept rw viv 
ytyvopévwy lies hid epi rdv otvp yavupévwr, “ as regards those delighted 


with wine.” On the confusion of yeyvopmevoc and yavtpevog, see at i. 
§ 15. 
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Athen. And every one becoming lighter than himself is 
elevated and joyous, and is filled with a freedom of speech, 
and with the not-listening at such a time to his neighbour, but 
considers himself sufficient to have a command over himself 
and the rest. 

Chin. Certainly. 

Athen. Did we not say, that, when this takes place, the souls 
of the drinkers, becoming warmed, are rendered, like iron, more 
soft and juvenile? so that they are easily led by a person able 
and knowing how to instruct and mould them, as when they 
were young, and that this moulder is the same as he, who was 
then said to be a good lawgiver, from whom there ought to be 
laws for convivial drinking, competent (to restrain) ! the per- 
son who had become full of confidence and bold and more 
impudent than is proper, and unwilling to endure a regula- 
tion, and the turn for silence and talking and drinking and 
music; (and so to instruct him,)? that he is willing to do 
every thing the contrary to those acts; and (laws) also com- 
petent to send, together with justice, a fear the most honour- 
able, which is to fight against a confidence not honourable, 
whilst it is advancing ; which divine fear we have denominated 
modesty and shame. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. [And we said] that there are guardians and fellow- 
fabricators of these laws, the cool and sober leaders of those 
not sober; without whom it is more difficult to fight against 
drunkenness than against enemies without cool leaders; and 
that the person *unable to be willing 3 to obey these and the 
leaders of Dionysus, upwards of sixty years old, suffers an 
equal or even‘ a greater disgrace than the person, who dis- 
obeys the leaders of Mars. 

1,2 Ficinus alone has preserved some words requisite for the sense, 
“ cohibere, atque ita instruere ut,” in Greek kwdvew raevey & dore— 
which may have been lost between vzopévery and éédAevv, where they 
made up one line of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one let- 
ters. See at § 4, p. 52, n. 5, and § 8, p. 61, n.}. 

33 The Greek is pa) duvapevoy 20érev weiPecOar. But as the will is 
that feeling of the mind over which there is no control, Ficinus has omitted 
duvdpevoy in his version, “si quis autem neque obtemperare velit,’ and 
so after him has Taylor. Perhaps Plato wrote px duvdpevoy 7 @0édorrTa, 
‘not able or willing—”’ 

4 Ficinus has “ equale vel etiam majus,” in Greek iconv 9 Kai peicw, 
not tony Kai peifw— 
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Clin. Right. 

Athen. If then there were such drunkenness and such 
sport, such fellow-drinkers, by being benefited and friends 
more than before, would not be separated from each other, 
nor enemies as at present; but having formed their whole 
association according to law, they would follow, whenever 
the sober should ! come and lead! the not sober. 

Clin. Certainly; if the (sport) were such as you now 
speak of. 

[13.] Athen. Let us then not blame that part? of the gift 
of Bacchus simply, that it is an evil, and not worthy to be 
received into a state. For one might go on and say much 
more still, since? it is the greatest blessing which he gives. 
4There is a fear of speaking before the many, through men 
improperly taking it up, and knowing it when spoken.* 

Clin. What is that good ? 

Athen. A certain tale and rumour is somehow floating se- 
cretly, that this god had the intellect of his mind® scattered 
by his step-mother Juno ;® on which account he did, to avenge 
himself, introduce the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the 
mad choir; from whence he gave for this purpose likewise 
wine. But things of this kind I leave for those to say, who 
think they can assert them with safety respecting the gods. 
But thus much I know, that every animal is not born with 


1_1 The Greek is 67 6re adixocyro in six MSS. Ficinus has “ ducentibus 
sobriis,’” from whence Stephens elicited ag@nyotvro, but Ast more cor- 
rectly, upnyoitvro— _ I have translated as if Plato had written agixowyro 
Kai vpnyoivro— | 

2 IT cannot understand what is meant by éxetvo ye— There is an error 
here, which I could, if needful, correct very easily. 

5 Before “since,” says Ast, must be supplied “let us pass it by in 
silence.’? But such an ellipse would be inadmissible here, where the 
speaker, after confessing his fear of mentioning something before the 
multitude, actually proceeds to lay open his mind, Here again I could 
easily restore what the author wrote. 

4_4 The Greek is Aéyery piv— But pév could not thus stand by itself 
without ovv, even admitting, with Ast, that it could without its corre- 
sponding 6& Moreover, the subsequent 70 zroioy requires not avro, but 
TOUTO. 

5 As the expression, rje Puyne riyv yvwpuny is not, I believe, to be 
found elsewhere in Greek, I should prefer rv pwpny, similar to “strength 
of mind’’ in English. On the confusion of yywyn and pwyn see my note 
on Prom. 535, 

6 The earliest allusion to the madness of Dionysus is in Eurip. Cycl. 3. 
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such and so much intelligence as is suited to it, when per- 
fectly grown; but that, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper intelligence, every animal is mad, and 
cries out in no order; and ! when any one slays it rapidly, it 
again leaps without order.! But let us recollect that we said 
these were the principles of the musical and gymnastic arts. 

Clin. We recollect it. How not? 

Athen. And did we not say too, that this principle imparted 
to us men the sense of rhythm and harmony, and that Apollo, 
the Muses, and Dionysus were the causes of gods?! 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. And wine too, it seems, the account of the others 
says, was given as a punishment for men, in order that we 
might become mad. But what has been now stated by us 
shows, on the contrary, that it was given as a medicine, for 
the sake of the soul acquiring shame, and the body health and 
strength. 

Clin. You have brought, very beautifully, O guest, the 
story to our recollection. 

Athen. And now let the half of the subject respecting the 
choir be held to be gone through. Shall we go through the 
(other) half, how it seems to be, or omit it? 

Clin. What parts are you speaking of; and how do you 
divide each of them? 

Athen. The whole of the choir was with us the whole of 
education. But of this one part consists in rhythms and 
harmonies according to the voice. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the other, according to the movement of the 


1—1 Such is Taylor’s translation of the then common text, bray 
amoxreivy abTd TaXLOTA, ATaKTwWe wWHOg, and this is his note on the pas- 
sage: ‘ viz. in another life; for the soul carries with it into another the 
habits and manners which it possessed in the present life.’’ Since his 
day, the reading in all the MSS. is, dkraiwwoy éavro, similar to which 
Ficinus has, “‘ et fastu elatum lasciviensque salit.’”? Schneider suggested 
araKkraivy or araKkravy. Ast prefers dxraivy ric, abré rayvora—7neg, 
for he saw that éavrd would make nonsense here. Winckelmann would 
read aoxvaicy éavrd, “weary itself down.” But of an animal that 
had wearied itself, Plato would not have said that it araxtwo mod. 
What the author really wrote still remains to be discovered. 

2 Instead of 9eHv airiove, found in all the MSS., Ficinus has “‘ duces 
ad hee,” from whence Stephens elicited TOUTWY, adopted by Ast. From 
the two we might make rotrwy rwr wy, ‘of these customs.” 
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body, had a rhythm in common with the movement of the 
voice, but a figure peculiar to itself; but there (in the former 
part) melody is the movement of the voice. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. The things then pertaining to the voice, (and ex- 
tending) as far as the soul, for the discipline of virtue, we 
have, I know not after what manner, denominated music. 

Chn. They were rightly called so. . 

Athen. But the things pertaining to the body, which we 
called a dancing of those in sport, if such a movement should 
extend as far as the virtue of the body, we denominated the 
artistic leading of it to a thing of this kind, the gymnastic art. 

Chin. Most rightly. 

Athen. Let then that portion of the musical art, which we 
have just now said we have gone through, as the half of dancing, 
and has been brought to an end, be held to have been spoken 
of.! But of the other half shall we speak? Or, in what man- 
ner and by what road must we proceed ? 

Clin. O thou most excellent man, who art conversing with 
Cretans and Lacedzmonians, (say,) since we have gone through 
the subject relating to the musical art, but are deficient in that 
relating to the gymnastic, what do you think either of us 
ought to reply to this question ? 

Athen. I would say that you have by putting this question 
nearly answered it clearly ; and I understand that this, although 
a question, is for the present, as I have said, both an answer, 
and moreover a command to go through the points relating 
to the gymnastic art. 

Clin. You understand me excellently well; and now act in 
this way. 

Athen. And act I must; for it is not very difficult to speak 
about things known to both of you; for in this very art you 
have a greater share of skill than in that (of music). 

Clin. You speak nearly the truth. 

[14.] Athen. Is not then the principle of this very sport, 
that every animal is naturally accustomed to leap? But man, 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ De musica 
quidem, quam mediam choree partim diximus, satis actum putavimus; 
atque ita de ea sit dictum:”’ which Taylor has tacitly adopted. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to the Greek, where I confess 1 cannot see the difference 
in sense between dvehndvOivar and draverrepdy Oat. 
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as we have said, receiving a sense of rhythm, has begotten and 
brought forth dancing ; ! but melody, putting him in mind of, 
and exciting, rhythm,! these two have, by their connexion 
with each other, brought forth dancing and sport. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. One portion of this, we say, we have already gone 
through; but the other we will endeavour to go through in 
in order. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

- Athen. Let us then first put a Colophon? (finish) to the use® 
of drunkenness, if it seems good to you likewise. 

Clin. *Of what kind of person, and whom‘ are you speaking? 

Athen. If any state shall make use of >the pursuit lately men- 
tioned, as being a serious thing,® by law and with order, ®em- 
ploying it as an exercise® in behalf of temperance, and shall not 
keep itself from the rest of pleasures, in like manner, and for the 
same reason, by devising a plan for the sake of subduing them, 
after this manner it may use all these. But (if it uses them) 
as a sport, and it shall be lawful for any one to drink, both 
when he pleases, and with whom he pleases, in combination 
with any other pursuit whatever, I would not give my vote 
in this way, that it is meet for that state, or that individual to 
make use at any time of drunkenness ; but I would give it much 
more to the law of the Carthaginians than to the custom of the 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, namely, that no one, when in 
camp, is to taste of that drink, but to exist upon water during all 
that period; and that in the city neither a male or female slave 

1! Ast would read 76 O& pédog bropiuvnoKxovTog Kai éysipovTog TOU 
pvOuov— “but rhythm putting him in mind of melody and exciting—”’ 
For, says he, if man, already imbued with a perception of rhythm, dis- 
covered dancing, how could rhythm be said to be excited by melody ? 

2 On the proverb “‘ to put a Colophon,” i. e. a finish, see at Euthyd. § 15. 

3 In lieu of yopeig, Cornarius suggested yoeig, found subsequently in 
four MSS. One, however, has yenoet, which seems preferable. 

4_4 Instead of rotov—k«ai riva, where the allusion to a person seems out 
of place, Ficinus has more correctly “ Quonam pacto—” 

55 The Greek is we obone orovdie Te érirndsipare TH viv sionusvyp. 
But as ovone orovene is without regimen, for a genitive absolute would be 
here inadmissible, Plato wrote, no doubt, oon: oovdjt, similar to w¢ 
matoia just afterwards. And so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his 
version, “‘ tanquam re seria, compotationibus,’’ adopted literally by Taylor. 

6_6 A MS.of Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 598, C., has correctly, pedéry, 
instead of wedXérne: while ypwpévy is no less correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. 
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should ever taste it, nor magistrates during the year of their 
office, nor pilots, nor judges, engaged in business, should taste 
wine at all; nor any one, who goes to any council to deliberate 
upon any matter of moment, neither in the day-time at all, 
unless for the sake of bodily exercise or disease ; nor at night, 
when any man, or even a woman, are thinking of begetting 
children. And many other cases a person might mention, in 
which wine ought not to be drunk by those, who possess a 
mind and correct laws; so that, according to this reasoning, 
there is to no state any need of many vineyards,! but other 
kinds of field-works should be ordained, and the whole of 
diet: but those relating to wine should be nearly of all the 
most moderate in kind and the least in number. And let this, 
if it seems good to you, O guests, be held to be said as the 
Colophon to the discourse relating to wine. 
Clin. It is beautifully (said), and it does seem good to us. 


BOOK III. 


[1.] ?Taus much then on this point. But shall we say 
what was the commencement of civil government ? Would not 
any one see it from hence in the easiest and best manner? 

Clin. From whence ? 

Athen. From whence he might behold the progress of 
states marching? continually to virtue and to vice. 

Clin. From whence do you say ? 

Athen. I conceive, from a length and infinity * of time, and 
from the mutations in it. 


1 In lieu of duzidwy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, found in his MS. 
dprekovwy, as shown by his version “vineis,” and so it is quoted by 
Eusebius. 

2 From this commencement it is evident that Plato did not himself 
divide the dialogue into books. 

$ In lien of weraBaivovoay Boeckh correctly suggested, what Ast has 
adopted, peraBatvovowy, referring to Arist. Polit. iv. 5, rag weraBorac 
Twv ToduTEWY* ob yap EvObc peraBaivovoty: and to Proclus on the Ti- 
meus, ii. p. 88, wodtréiac yao dpyny Cnrnoac, ag’ Ae ele apETHy TE Kat 
kakiav peraBatvovowy at woe, where this very passage is alluded to. 

4 The words re cai drrepiag seem unnecessary after yodvov pyKous, 
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Clin. How say you? 

Athen, Come (tell me), do you seem to have ever conceived 
what a length of time has elapsed, since cities and |! men have 
been formed into polities ?! 

Clin. ‘This is by no means easy.” 

Athen. Tt would however be something endless, and im- 
possible (to be told). 

Clin. Yes, this very much so. 

_ Athen. Have not myriads upon myriads of states ex- 
isted during this period ? and, ?through the same ratio of the 
length (of time)? have there not been destroyed no fewer in 
number? and have they not every where been often under 
every kind of polity? and at one time become greater from 
less, and at another less from greater, and worse from better, 
and better from worse ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen, Let us then lay hold, if we can, of the cause of this 
change; for perhaps it would show us the first birth of polities, 
and their altered state.* 

Clin. You speak well. It is then necessary for you to be 
ready to show, what you are thinking about them, and for 
us to follow. 

Athen. Do the stories of old appear to you to possess any 
truth ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. That there have been frequent destructions of the 
human race through deluges and diseases and many other 
events, in which some small family of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind must be very probable to 
every one. 

Athen. Come then, let us consider one (of these destructions) 
to which alone is referable the subsequent éy rw rotovrw. Perhaps 
Plato, cai r@yv Oud ye awerpiac peraBodwy, i.e. “ and the changes through 
the want of skill, during that period.” | 

1_1 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has ‘‘ civilesque hominum 
institutiones cceperunt.”’ 

2 Instead of pgoy Ficinus found in his MS. g¢dtov. For his version is, 
“ facile.”’ 

3.3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who has 
merely “ totidemque destructos.” 


4 The MSS. vary between peraBorny and peraBaow: which lead to 
peradoraoty, as 1 have translated. 
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out of many, (namely) that which took place through a de- 
luge. 

Clin. Considering what about it ? 

Athen. That those, who then escaped the destruction, were 
nearly some! hill-shepherds, preserved on the tops (of moun- 
tains),? like some slight fire-preserving (embers) of the human 
race. 

Clin. It is evidently so. 

Athen. Now such as these must surely of necessity have 
been ignorant of the rest of the arts and contrivance of those 
in cities towards each other, with respect to cupidity and a 
love of quarrel, 3and whatever other deeds of ill they had in 
their thoughts against each other.’ 

Clin. It.is likely. 

Athen. Let us suppose then that the inhabited cities, which 
were in the plains and on the sea-coast, were at that time 
entirely destroyed. 

Clin. Let us suppose it. 

Athen. Shall we not say then, that all instruments were 
destroyed, and that, if any thing connected with art, either in 
politics or any other wisdom, had been carefully discovered, 
all such were lost at that period ? 

Clin. For how, O most excellent man, if these things had 
remained through the whole time, as they are placed in order 
at present, could any thing new whatever have been invented 
by any one whatever?* ° Because ten thousand times ten 
thousand years lay hid from persons then.® But there have 
been a thousand or twice as many years, since some things have 
been made known by Dedalus, others by Orpheus, and others 
by Palamedes; while those relating to music have become 

1 In lieu of revec, “some,” one would prefer wayvrec, “ all,” on account 
of oxeddy, “ nearly.” 

* Ficinus alone has “in montium cacuminibus.” 

3’ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, whose 
‘“‘and other base ends,” is the version of “ceterasque adversus alios 
astutias ” in Ficinus. 

* From ‘‘quicquam alicui’”’ in Ficinus, Stephens fancied he found in 
his MS. értovy drwody, but Boeckh oriovy ry— 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am quite in the 
dark; and so is Boeckh, who endeavours to throw some light on the pas- 


sage by supplying something which he supposes to have been lost, but 
which Ast rejects without being able to solve the difficulties of the text. 
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so by Marsyas and Olympus, and, as regards the lyre, by Am- 
phion; and very many other things by others, so to say, but 
yesterday and the day before. 

_ Athen. Know you not, Clinias, that you have omitted your 
friend, who was really of yesterday ? 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides? 

Athen. Yes, him. For he has leaped far over all amongst 
you in his contrivance, which Hesiod had formerly, my friend, 
divined in word, but he has in reality accomplished, as ye 
assert. 

Clin. We do assert it. 

[2.] Athen. Let us then assert, that, when that destruction 
took place, human affairs had then a solitude! infinitely ter- 
rible; that there was a very great part of the earth ungrudged ;? 
and that the other animals having perished, there were some 
herds of oxen, and a race of goats, if perchance it happened 
to have survived, ?and these too rare to live for those feeding 
then at the commencement.? 

Clin. How not? | 

Athen. But of a state, and polity, and legislation, to which 
our conversation has now turned,* do we think there was 
any, so to say, any recollection at all? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. From those people then so situated all the present 


1 To the horrors of solitude Cowper alludes, when he feigns Alexander 
Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe of De Foe, to say— 


Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better live in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place: 


where in the word “‘sages”? he had an eye to Zimmermann’s work on 
Solitude. . 

2 This is the literal version of the Greek, yij¢ 0 ag@dvov wAnGo¢ map- 
gov. Ficinus has “ fertilium agrorum magnitudinem desertam.’? Tay- 
lor, ‘‘a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific.” 

33 Here again a literal translation will best show how unintelligible 
is the Greek, ordma xai ravra vipovow sivar Civ TOTE Kar apxac: 
where to support the syntax Ast says that jv depends upon omavta. 
Ficinus, no doubt finding himself at a loss, has “‘ caprarumque genus, et 
illud quidem rarum relictum fuisse, quibus pascendis tunc homines vitam 
agebant.”’ 

_ * Instead of wapéornxey I have translated as if the Greek were réot- 
EGTYKEV. 
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things did not arise, namely, cities and polities and arts and 
laws and much of vice and much of virtue. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Think we, O wonderful man, that the persons of 
that time, who were inexperienced In many beautiful things 
relating to cities,! and many too of a contrary kind, had be- 
come perfect as regards either virtue or vice? 

Clin. You speak well, and we understand what you say. 

Athen. As time then went on, and our race multiplied, all 
things advanced to [all]? their present state. 

Clin. Most right. 

Athen. But, as is probable, not suddenly, but by little, 
during some very long period. 

Clin. And this too is very likely. 

Athen. For there was a fear, I think, tingling? in all, of 
coming down from their high ground to the plain. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Did they not with delight behold each other, 
through the fewness 4in things about that time?4 For the 
means of going to each other at that period by land or sea, 
were nearly all, so to say, lost together with the arts; hence 
it was not, I think,® very possible for them to mingle with 
each other. For iron and brass and all metals had disap- 
peared confused together; so that there was every want of 
means for them to be purified,® and they had a scarcity (of 
means) in felling timber. For if any instrument had by chance 
been preserved in the mountains, these had by rapidly wearing 
away disappeared; and no others were about to be made, 
before the art of metallurgy had returned again to man. 


1 Ficinus has “cives,”’ by an error, for “ urbes,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus properly omits rdvra between eic and ra vuy; but has “ad 
eum, quem nunc videmus, habitum.”? Perhaps Plato wrote wavra rdyry, 
‘‘ all in all ways,’’ similar to wav wayri in § 1. 

3 Instead of évavdog, ‘ tingling in the ears,’’ so well explained by Ruhn- 
ken on Timeus, p. 100, Plato wrote, I suspect, cvvavdog, * fellow-dweller.’’ 

4.4 Here too a literal translation is the true touchstone of the text; 
where the letters wepi éxetvoy roy ypdovoy have been wilfully altered 
from others, which it would be easy to recover; and at the same time to 
re-arrange the different members of the sentences, so as to meet the acute 
objections of Boeckh. 

5 Ficinus omits ofpat. 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has ‘ut inveniri et in 
lucem erui non possent.”’ 
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Clin. How could it? . 

Athen. But in how many generations afterwards think we 
did this take place ? 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Athen. Would not then the arts that require iron and 
brass, and all things of that kind, have disappeared for the 
same and even a longer time at that period ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Dissension then together with war was at that time 
dead every where.! 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. In the first place, they loved and had a friendly feel- 
ing towards each other, on account of their solitude ; and then 
their food was not an object of contention; for of pastures 
there was no scarcity—except perhaps to some at the begin- 
ning—on which they lived for the most part at that time; 
for they were not at all in want of milk and flesh; and be- 
sides, by hunting they obtained food, neither indifferent (in 
kind) nor little (in quantity). Moreover, they had plenty of 
clothing, and beds, and dwellings, and utensils, for fire or not. 
For the earth-moulding and weaving arts did not require iron 
at all. And 2a god gave to man these arts to procure all those 
things,” in order that, when at any time they might fall into - 
a difficulty of this kind, *the race of man might have a shoot- 
ing up and an improvement.? Through some such means 
persons at that time were not very poor, nor had they, com- 
pelled by poverty, any differences with each other. But 
neither would they ever have become rich, being without sil- 
ver and gold, which was then present in them.* Now in any 
association, where neither riches nor poverty dwell, in this 
manners nearly the most just will exist. For neither inso- 

1 So Taylor translates wo\Aayj. But that would be in Greek ravra- 
x7. Ficinus omits the word entirely, as being here unintelligible. Per- 
haps Plato wrote rd 7’ GAN éyOn, “ and the rest of enmities.”’ 

22 Ficinus has ‘‘hec omnia dei nutu consequimur,” as if he had 


supplied what was wanting in his MS. 

3—8 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ propagari genus humanum 
possit.”’ 

44 The words within numerals Ficinus no doubt omitted, as being 
unintelligible; and so, after him, has Taylor. The sense required seems 
to be, ‘‘ for the metals, which then existed, it was not for them to tind;”’ 
in Greek, d yap rér’ ny, obK éxéivote mapHy edpeiv, corrupted into 6 rér’ 
éy éKELvoLG TARY. 
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lence nor injustice, neither emulation nor envy, are produced 
there. Through these causes, and their so-called simplicity, 
they were good. For whatever they heard to be beautiful or 
base, they thought, through being of simple manners, it was 
said so most truly, and were persuaded. For no one, through 
his wisdom, knew to suspect an untruth, as at present; but, 
conceiving all that was said about gods and men to be true, 
they lived in this manner; and hence they were altogether 
such, as we have just now described them. 

Clin. Both to me and to this person here such seems to be 
the case. 

[8.] Athen. Shall we then not assert,' that many genera- 
tions, both of those prior to the deluge and of those at present 
living in this manner, are likely to be less skilful and less 
learned as regards the other arts, and those too of war, such 
as exist at present by land and sea; and such, as in the case 
of a city being called only there? law-trials and seditions, 
contrive both by words and deeds every plan for doing evil 
and injustice towards each other? but that they were more 
simple and brave, and at the same time more temperate, and 
in every respect more just? Now of these things we have 
already detailed the cause. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Let then this be held to have been said by us; and 
let all that still follows upon this be said for the sake of un- 
derstanding what need of laws there was to persons of that 
period, and who was their lawgiver. 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Were they then neither in want of legislators, 
nor was there wont to be any matter of such a kind at that 
time? For surely to those existing at that portion of the period 
there were not writings, but they lived following the customs 
and the spoken? laws of their ancestors. 


1 Instead of ciawpev, one MS. reads eizoper, similar to “ diximus”’ in 
Ficinus. The two lead to eizrouney dv— 

2 I cannot understand avrov ; nor could Stephens, who suggested avo, 
which Ast correctly says has no meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote vomou 
abrov Sixatat ordoee Neyopevar, “ the so-called just stations of law it- 
self,’? where lies hid an Iambic verse, Advrov Oirarat heyopevat oTacetc 
vopov. Or we may read karaordoece, as in § 6, p. 684, B. 

3 The Aeyduevor vopot mean here the same as the dypada voumma, ovd¢ 
matpiove vopouve érovopdZovar, in Legg. vii. 4, p. 793, A. Ficinus, appa- 
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' Clin. It is probable. But the manner of their polity do 
you know well what it was ? 

Athen. This. 

Clin. What?! 

Athen. All appear to me to call the polity subsisting at that 
period, a dynasty, which even now exists in many places, 
both amongst the Greeks and Barbarians. And even Homer 
speaks some where of it as taking place in the administration of 
the Cyclopes, saying, (Od. ix. 12,) 


‘“* Meetings, that counsel bring, to them are not, 
Nor legal judges. On the high hill-tops 

They dwell, or in the hollow cave; and each 
To wife and children gives the law, nor care 
Aught have they of each other.” 


Clin. This poet of yours appears to have been a graceful 
one ; for we have gone through some other pieces of his, very 
clever, but not many of them ; for we Cretans do not make a 
very great use of foreign poems. 

Megil. But we do on the other hand make use of them. And 
he seems to excel poets of this kind; although he does not de- 
scribe every where a Laconic, but rather an Ionic, life. At 
present indeed he appears to testify fairly to your language, 
mythologically referring the ancient state of mankind? to a 
savage life. 

Athen. So he does testify ; and let us receive him, as point- 
ing out that polities of this kind did once upon a time exist. 

Clin. Well (said). 

Athen. Is it not then from those, who were dispersed 
by single families and races through the want arising from 
those destructions, amongst whom the oldest bears sway on 
account of the authority having come from the father and 
mother, that following them, as birds? do, persons will form 


rently not aware of this, omitted the word Asyopivore ; which Grynzeus, 
however, reintroduced, and hence Taylor has ‘‘ as they were called.” 

1—1 JT have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus ;, 
but in lieu of 467 cai, which are unintelligible, substituted gone «v- 

2 In leu of a’réy Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. avywy, as 
shown by his version, “ hominum,” adopted by Taylor. 

3 The mention of birds seems rather strange here. For all birds are 
not gregarious. There is evidently some error in 69vu0ec, which it would 
not be difficult to correct. 
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one herd, and under their fathers’ laws be governed by kingly 
rule, which is the most just of all? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after this, more of them come together to a 
common spot, and form larger cities ; and betaking themselves 
to agriculture, first at the foot of hills they make certain en- 
closures of thorns, as defensive walls against wild beasts, and 
thus establish one common and large dwelling. 

Clin. It is probable that this occurs. 

Athen. But is not this also probable ? 

Clin. What ? . 

Athen. That, while these larger dwellings are increasing 
from the less and original ones, each of the small would re- 
main,! having, according to the race, the oldest person as its 
ruler, and, through living separate from each other, its own 
peculiar customs, and different from different parents and 
bringers-up, and which have been accustomed to be, as regards 
the gods and themselves, the more modest in the case of the more 
modest, and more manly in that of the more manly; and thus 
according to reason, each one, after stamping his own edicts? 
on his children and children’s children, would come, as we said, 
to the greater community, bringing their own peculiar laws. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Moreover it is surely necessary for each to be 
pleased with their own laws (first)? and afterwards with 
those of the others. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. We appear then to be unconsciously walking, as 
it were, in the commencement of legislation. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[4.] Athen. After this then, it is necessary for those, who 
thus come together to choose some among themselves in com- 


% Instead of zrapsivar the sense requires 7eouetvat, as I have translated. 

2 The Greek is dvapécete, “ takings off.’’ Ast suggests dvevonoecc, 
*“ discoveries,”’ or atgécete, ‘‘ choice in living,’’ to which Orelli would pre- 
fix dei, not dy, as stated by Stalb. Winckelmann prefers Ast’s dvevonoste. 
I have therefore translated as if Plato wrote advappyoece, ‘‘ edicts,’’ liter- 
ally ‘‘ proclamations.” Ficinus has been content with the general sense. 
His version is “ et in ceteris omnibus, prout singuli filios aut nepotes erudi- 
erunt, quorum ritus, quasi leges proprias, ad majorem habitationem ferunt. 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘“‘in primis” to answer 
to “‘ afterwards.”’ 
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mon, who, after inspecting the laws of all, shall lay open such 
of them as they most approve of in common before the rulers 
and leaders of the wards,! as before kings, and enable them 
to make a choice; and these would be called legislators; and 
after appointing their magistrates and making out of the 
dynasties an aristocratical or kingly government, they would 
dwell in such a change of polity. 
Clin. This would in this way take place in due order. 
Athen. Let us then speak of a third form of polity as occur- 
ring, in which all the forms and accidents of polities and at 
the same time of cities happen to exist together. 
Clin. Of what kind is this ? 
Athen. That, which Homer likewise has pointed out, as 
having taken the third place after the second (Il. xx. 216). 
“He built Dardania; for [lion holy 
Was in’the plain, not yet a city made 
For voice-dividing men; but still they dwelt 
Below Mount Ida with its many rills. 


For he pronounces these verses, and those which he said re- 
specting the Cyclopes, as having been spoken somehow di- 
vinely and naturally. For the race of poets being divine 
does enthusiastically? handle the hymnings on many events 
which have truly happened, in conjunction with some of the 
Graces and Muses. 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Let us then now proceed onwards, 3 a fable having 
just noyw come upon us ;* for, perhaps, it will make some sign 
respecting our wishes.* Is it not proper ? 

Clin. Very much so. 


1 This is perhaps the nearest translation of Sjpove. 

2 The Greek is éyOeaorixdy tbuvpooty, where Boeckh proposed to omit 
évOeaorixoy, as being not a Platonic, but a Neo-Platonic word ; and his 
idea is adopted by Ast, Bekker, and Stalbaum. To myself however it is 
evident that Plato wrote éyOovotacrikiic Uuvwdioy, as I have translated, 
to which I was led in part by Winckelmann’s conjecture, éy@ovotaore- 
KOoV—-—— 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for pro- 
bably he could not understand them, nor certainly canI. Ast however 
says that Cornarius has correctly translated, ‘‘ Ulterius itaque pergemus 
in eo sermone, qui nunc nobis incidit.’’ But pi@oce is not “sermo.”’ It 
means “ fabula.’’ Perhaps Plato wrote dé rov viv bredOdvroc pvOov 
i. e. from a fable that has come upon us secretly just now. 

4 Instead of BovAncewe I should prefer BovAevoews, ‘‘ deliberation.” 
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Athen. We say! then that Ilion was colonized down from 
elevated places to a large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not 
very lofty, and having manyrivers which rush from Mount Ida. 

Clin. So they say. 

Athen. Do we not think that this occurred at some long 
time after the deluge? 

Clin. How not a long time? 

Athen. A dreadful oblivion then it seems has taken place 
of the destruction just mentioned, since they thus placed a 
city under rivers many and flowing from high ground, and 
put their trust in hills not very high. 

Clin. It is then quite evident that they were distant some 
considerable time from that event. 

Athen. And many other cities, I think, were at that time 
inhabited as mankind multiplied. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. And these perchance fought against it; and per- 
haps by sea, all of them now fearlessly using the sea. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But the Achzans, after remaining ten years, over- 
threw ‘Troy. 

Megil. Entirely. 

Athen, During then that period of ten years, in which Troy 
was besieged, the affairs of the besiegers happened to each of 
them to turn out very ill at home through the seditions of the 
young men, who received the commanders, when returning to 
their cities and homes, neither in a becoming nor just manner, 
but so that deaths? and murders and very many banishments 
occurred to those, who, after being exiled, returned with a 
change of name, and were called Doriens instead of Ache- 
ans, through Dorieus being the person who collected together 
the exiles of that period. And hence you Lacedzemonians 
turn all these things into a fable, and go through them. 

Megil. How not? 

[5.] Athen. To the same point from whence, while discours- 
ing at the commencement about laws, we turned aside through 
falling upon music and drunkenness, we have now arrived again, 


1 From the answer of Clinias, ‘‘ they say,” it is evident that g¢aci, not 
dapev, is the correct reading. Ficinus has twice “‘ accepimus.” 

2 To avoid the tautology in Qavarove and opayde, it is easy to read 
wor aGepirove in lieu of Wore Gavarove, without re, omitted in one MS. 
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as it were, through some god; and our discourse gives us, as it 
were, a handle. For it has come to the colonization of Lace- 
demon, which you said was properly governed by laws fra- 
ternal to those in Crete. For the present then we obtain 
something additional to this extent from the wandering of our 
discourse, while passing through certain polities and coloni- 
zations. For we behold a first, a second, and a third city 
connected with each other, as we think, by their colonizations 
during a boundless length of time. But now this fourth city, 
or, if you please, nation, presents itself to us, ‘which was 
formerly colonized, and is so now.! From all which, if we 
are able to understand what has been colonized well or not, 
and what laws of theirs preserve, what is preserved, and what 
corrupt, what is corrupted, and what being changed for what 
will render, Megillus and Clinias, a state happy, ? (we shall think 
that enough has been done).? But all these matters must be 
discussed by us, as if from the beginning, unless we have any 
fault to find with what has been said. 

Megil. If, O guest, a god had promised us that, if we put our 
hands a second time to the inquiry respecting legislation, we 
should hear discourses neither worse nor fewer than those 
already spoken, I would go a long road, and the present day 
would appear to me to be short, although it is nearly that of 
the god, when he is turning from the summer to the winter 
(solstice). 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, to consider these mat- 
ters. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then be present in thought at that time, 
when Lacedemon, and Argos, and Messené, and the places 
which with them were, Megillus, under the power of your 
ancestors. °For then, it is said, (according to) the story,? 
that after having divided their army into three parts, they 
colonized three cities, Argos, Messéné, and Lacedszemon. 


1—1 The Greek is karouiZopevoy té wore Kai viv KaTpKiopEvor. 
But since Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has ‘‘ alicubi habitavit, 
et jam habitat,” he evidently found in his MS. carwkiopévoy ré wore 
kal viv KaTotKiComEvor. 

2__2 The words between the numerals are found only in the version of 
Ficinus, ‘‘ satis nobis factum putabimus.”’ 

3__% Ficinus has ‘‘ Tune enim illud fabule ipsis, ut dicitur, placuit,”’ 
as if in rd row pvOov there were an allusion to some dramatic story. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. And Temenus became king of Argos, and Cresphontes 
of Messéné, but Procles and Eurysthenes of Lacedemon. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now, all of those then (present) swore to assist 
them, if any one should destroy their kingly rule. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now (say), by Zeus, is kingly rule destroyed, or has 
any government whatever been destroyed by other parties 
than by themselves? Or after having just now '[a little be- 
fore]! met with these words, did we suppose so, but have 
-now forgotten it? 

Megil. How so? 

Athen. Now then, we will more confirm this kind (of as- 
sertion). For meeting with deeds, as it seems, which have 
occurred, we have arrived at the same discourse; so that we 
shall not seek the same discourse respecting a vain thing, but 
one that has occurred and possesses truth. Now this has oc- 
curred. Three kingdoms have made an oath with three cities 
under a kingly government, each with each other, according 
to the laws which they had laid down, about governing and 
being governed in common, that one party (the rulers) should 
not make for itself a government of violence, as time and race 
progressed, and the other, (the ruled,) that, while the rulers 
observed these (conditions), they would not at any time them- 
selves destroy the kingly rule, nor permit others to destroy it, 
but that the kings would defend both kings and the people 
when injured, and the people, both kings and the people. Was 
it not so? 

Megil. It was so. 

Athen. Was not then that, which is of the greatest moment 
in the establishments of polities, present to these three? cities, 
regulated by law, whether the kings laid down the laws, or 
some other person ? 


1—! The words déXiyor ~gurpocOey are evidently an interpretation of 
vuv 67, although quoted by Photius in Noy 69 pév. Unless it be said 
that ddNiyoyv ~umoocPeyv ought to be inserted after wadXov 7 in the next 
speech, and viv 0’ ad be read there instead of vty 67, as in Eurip. Hippol. 
233. Noy 6) piv—Noy 0 ad. 

2 J have with one MS. rejected éy raic, found in the others between 
raic and rovol, unless it be said that év ought to be inserted before rai¢ 
KATAOTACECL,. 
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Megil. What was this? 

Athen. 'That two cities should always assist! against the 
one, which happened to be disobedient to the laws laid down. 

Megit. It is evident. 

Athen. And yet this do the many order the lawgivers, that 
they are to lay down such laws as the wards and the masses 
will willingly receive ; just as if any one should order the ex- 
ercise-masters, or physicians, to take care of, and cure, the 
bodies under their direction in an agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is however often a desirable thing, should any 
one with no great pain be able to render bodies of a good habit 
and in health. 

Megiu. Gow not? 

Athen. This too, which is not a small matter towards making 
easy the laying down of laws, was present to those of that period. 

Megil. What was that ? 

[6.| Athen. There was not to the lawgivers, while prepar- 
ing an equality of property, the greatest blame, and which 
exists in many other cities regulated by laws, when any one 
endeavours to disturb the possession of land, or to wipe out? 
debts, through perceiving that equality can never sufficiently 
exist without such measures. For to the lawgiver, who en- 
deavours to disturb any thing of this kind, every one on meet- 
ing cries out, Do not move things to be not moved;? and 
utters curses upon him, who introduces the distributions 
of land, and the cutting off debts, so that every man is 
thrown into a difficulty. * But to the Dorians even this hap- 
pened successfully and without any finding fault, that both the 


' Ficinus has “‘insurgerent,’’ translated by Taylor “rise up against.” 

2 This is the English phrase equivalent to the Greek draddey, “ to dis- 
solve. According to Plutarch it was the policy of Solon to get rid of 
debts, which he said was cstody era, “ the shaking off a burden.” 

: ; On this proverbial expression see Ast. 

—‘* Such is the literal version of the Greek; where, says Ast, instead 
of j yy one would have expected eivat, to answer to SeavépesBau. But, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote yijy Te avapro Bnrhr orc dta- 
vepeoOa, ovoay ToAAnY, Kai Ovadvec9ar xia, & peyGda Kai Tadad OvK 
jv. For Ficinus has “ Doris autem hzec difficultas turbatioque non fuit. 
Nam agros abunde sine controversia possidebant, debitaque ipsis ris 
alieni prisca et magna non erant:”’ where his “‘abunde ” led me to sug- 
gest ovoay mokAnv; while draddecOat Xpea is similar to xoedy deddvow 
iust above. The reason why the words otcay modAny Kai dvadvecGae 


i 
t 
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land was divided without causing disputes, and the debts were 
not large and of long standing.‘ 

Megil. True. 

Athen. How then, ye best of men, did the colonization and 
legislation turn out so badly to them? 

Megil. How do you mean? and for what do you blame 
them ? 

Athen. That when three administrations had been estab- 
lished, two parts of them quickly corrupted their polity and 
laws, and one alone, belonging to your city, remained. 

Megil. You ask a question not very easy (to answer). 

Athen. And yet it is requisite for us, while considering now 
and examining into laws, and playing a game suited to old 
men temperately,! to go through the journey without annoy- 
ance, as we stated, when we began to enter upon it. 

Megil. How not? and we must do as you say. 

Athen. What inquiry can we make to ourselves relating to 
laws (in general), more beautiful than respecting those (indi- 
vidually) which have adorned cities of this kind ?? or shall 
we make an inquiry about any cities and colonizations more 
illustrious and larger than these ? 

Megil. It is not easy to speak of others in preference to these. 

Athen. It is then nearly evident, that the persons of that 
period conceived this arrangement would be an assistance suf- 
ficient not only for the Peloponnesus, but for all the Greeks, 
if any of the Barbarians should do it any injury; *just as 
those, who dwelt then about Ilion, were, when trusting to the 
power of the Assyrians, as it existed in the time of Ninus, 
emboldened to excite war against Troy. For the showy 


were omitted, is to be referred to the similarity of dvaviueo@ar and dra- 
AvEecOat, which were found at the end of two consecutive lines in the 
Codex Archetypus. 

1 Ficinus has, ‘“‘senili quodam modestoque loco;’’ from whence Ste- 
phens proposed to insert cai after zpecBuricny—I have translated as if 
the Greek were cwdpdvuwc, not cwdporva. 

2 Instead of ratrac, Ficinus found in his MS. wéAee rae rotradbrac, 
as shown by his version, “‘ civitates hujusmodi.”’ 

33 Respecting the events here alluded to, Ast refers to Pausanias, ii. 
22, and Herodotus, i. 3, ii. 120; and, after observing that the account 
given by Herodotus in i. 95 is at variance with that of Ctesias, preserved 
by Diodorus, ii. 22, adds, that nothing can be stated for certain about 
the empire of Ninus and the war against Troy. With regard to the 
words, ry wepi Nivoy yevouévy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, 
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appearance! of its government, still preserved, was by no 
means small. (And) as we at present fear the great king, so 
the people then feared the combination (of power) standing 
together. For the taking of Troy a second time became a 
great accusation against them; because the Trojan power was 
a portion of that (the Assyrian) government. On all these 
accounts then, the unity of the arrangement of the army at 
that time, divided into three states, under the brother kings, 
the offspring of Hercules, appeared surely? to be beautifully 
planned and put into order, and superior to that which went 
against Troy. For, first, they conceived that the descend- 
ants of Hercules were better commanders than those sprung 
from Pelops; and, next, that this army far surpassed in 
valour that which came against Troy; for that these were 
the victors, but those vanquished? by these, the Achwans by 
the Doriens. Do we not then conceive, that the persons of 
that period made their arrangements with this very view? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Is it not probable then, that they thought their 
affairs would be in a firm state, and endure for some length- 
ened period, through their having shared in many dangers 
and labours, and in being orderly governed by one race of 
brother kings; and in addition to this, through having made 
use of many other prophets, and the Delphic Apollo likewise ? 

Megil. How is it not probable ? 

Athen. But all these expectations so great flew away, as 
it seems, at that time quickly, except, as we just now said, a 
small part around your region; and this has never ceased 
warring against the two other parts, even to the present day.‘ 


seems to have found in his MS. 77 wapda Nivou yevouéevy; for his version 
is, “‘ que a Nino traxit originem.”’ 

1 On this meaning of oyijpa, Ast quotes Wernsdorf on Himerius, p. 
51. See too Musgrave on Eurip. in Andr. 1, ’Actaridog yng oxjpa 
OnGata morte. 

2 As all the MSS. read cadée we, it is evident that Plato wrote rakwe 
mwe, where wwe was spoken with a sneer. Stephens, whom Bekker, 
Ast, and Stalbaum have followed, was the first to reject we, omitted by 
Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus has “ superatos fuisse,” from whence Boeckh, whom Ast 
follows, suggested yr77joOat in lieu of nrracPa. 

* All the MSS. read péypt ra voy. Ficinus has “ad hunc usque 
diem,’”? from whence Stephens, whom Bekker follows correctly, elicited 
BEXpt TOU YoY. 
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Since the policy then 'existing would,! by agreeing for one 
object, have possessed a power in war not to be overturned. 

Megil. How not? 

[7.] Athen. How then, and why was it dissolved? Is it 
not worth while to consider, what accident destroyed a con- 
stitution of such a standing, and of such a kind? 

Megil. Searcely? would any one, looking elsewhere,’ be- 
hold either laws or other‘ polities, conservative of doings 
beautiful and great, or on the contrary destructive of them, if 
he neglects these.® 

Athen. It seems, then, we have by some good fortune come 
upon a sufficient consideration of this question. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do not, then, all persons, thou wondrous man, and we 
too at the present moment, unconsciously fancy perpetually that 
they see some beautiful thing existing, and which would effect 
wonders, if a person knew how to use it properly. But now 
we should ourselves, perhaps, neither think correctly about 
it, nor according to nature; and moreover all men (err) ® re- 
specting all the other things about which they think in a 
similar manner. 

Megil. What do you mean? and about what especially shall 
we say this speech has been spoken ? 

Athen. My good man, I have been just now laughing at 
myself. For upon looking to that very expedition about 
which we have been conversing, it appeared to me to be very 
beautiful, and that a wonderful possession would have fallen 
accidentally to the Greeks, if, as I said, any one had at that 
time made a proper use of it. 

Megil. Did you not say all correctly and with a fixed mind ; 
and did not we properly praise them ? 

i—! Instead of cai, we must read dy, unless yevouivyn conceals, what 
is likely, a corruption ; for yevouévy 7 rére could not be written in the 
sense of 7 r6re yevopévyn. 

2 Literally, “at leisure.’? See at ii. § 10. 


3 I have adopted Ast’s correction, ad\Aoce cxorwy, in lieu of &\Xo 
CKoTWY. 

45 | hardly understand a\Aa¢ here and afterwards rotrwy, which 
Ast explains by “ours.”? But in that case Plato would, I think, have © 
written a\\odamde and nucaTtuy. 

6 Ficinus alone, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has preserved the word 
“‘errant,”’ requisite for the sense; unless it be said that ra abra wotovor 
have been lost after wavrec mwavra. 
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Athen. Perhaps so. But I think that every one, who be- 
holds any thing great, and having much power and strength, 
has immediately this feeling, that if he knew as its possessor 
how to use it, being of such a kind, and such an age, he would 
do many and wonderful things, and be happy. 

Megil. Is not this correct ? or how say you? 

Athen. Consider now, by looking to what does he, who gives 
this praise to each thing, speak correctly. Now first, as regards 
what has been said just now, how would the persons of that 
period, even if they had known how to draw up an army 
properly, have, by a complete marshalling, met with ‘the op- 
portunity somehow ?! Would it not have been, had they put 
it together securely, and preserved it? for ever, so that they 
might be free themselves, and rule over others whom they 
pleased, and do’ in short, both themselves and their descend- 
ants amongst all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever 
they desired? Would they not for the sake of these things 
have felt a desire ? 4 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Has not he too, who, on seeing great wealth, or su- 
perior honours arising from a family, or any thing else of this 
kind, would have said the very same thing, said so, looking 
to this, as if through this there would come to him all he de- 
sires, or the greater part of them, and such as are the most 
worthy of mention ? 

Megil. It appears so. 

Athen. ° But there is certainly one common desire to all men, 
which is signified by our present discourse.° 

11 J cannot understand rov xaipov wwe. For the indefinite wwe is 
at variance with the definite article. Plato wrote, I suspect, rot xara 
pour wo, ‘a sailing down the stream,” i. e. a successful voyage. On 
the metaphor in zAovce see Ast in Legg. vii. p. 803, A.; and with the 
phrase kara poty compare pepopévyny xara povy in Rep. vi. p. 492, C. 

2 i, e. TO oTpardmedoy, “ the army.” 

3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has “ consequerentur,”’ as 
if he had found some other word in his MS, in the place of wpdarrew. 

4 Instead of éwuOvpotey, which Ast says truly makes nonsense here, he 
would read évatvoiey, in reference to the ézatvoy at the commencement 
of the speech. Orelli suggests évratve@eiev dv. 

5—5 Such is Taylor’s literal translation of the Latin of Ficinus. The 
Greek is ®ipe 67), wavrwv avOpwrwy éori Kowvdy éxOipnpa Ev TL, Td 
vuv vd TOU Adyou OnrotpEevoy, we ab’Toc onoty 6 éyoc. But there the 
two last sentences present an insufferable tautology. Which of them 
was really written by Plato, it is not easy to decide. 
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Megil. What is 1t? 

Athen. That the things which do take place, should take 
place at the command of his own soul, all for the most part, 
but, if not (all), at least human affairs. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Since then all of us when children, and men, and 
grown old, perpetually wish a thing of this kind, we should 
of necessity! pray for that very thing to the end (of life). 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And we would pray for our friends that which they 
do for themselves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now a son, being a boy, is a friend of his father, 
being a man. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And yet many of the things which the boy prays 
may happen to himself, the father would pray the gods that 
they may not happen according to the prayers of his son. 

Megil. When, you mean, (the son) prays, being thought- 
less and still young. 

Athen. Yes; and when the father, being old, or with very 
youthful feelings, shall, although he knows nothing of what is 
honourable and just, offer up a prayer with great fervour in the 
midst of sufferings, akin to those that happened to Theseus, in 
the case of the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will the 
boy, think you, who does know, join in prayer with his father? 

Megil. Y understand what you mean. For you appear to 
me to assert, that a person ought not to pray, nor be urgent 
for all things to follow his wishes, but for wishes rather? (to fol- 
low) his prudence; and that both a state and each of us ought 
to pray for and hasten to this, how to possess intellect. 

[8.] Athen. Certainly. And, moreover, that the statesman 
(and?) lawgiver ought always to lay down the ordinances of 


1 Ficinus has “sedulo,” as if his MS. read another word in the place 
of dvayxaiwe. Perhaps diunverdec. 

2 I cannot understand pydéy, which Bekker has inserted from four MSS. 
before waAXov. Two MSS. read wodd—Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus. Perhaps Plato wrote éanédeiv, of which zo has been pre- 
served by some MSS. and néey by others. , 

3 Boeckh was the first to insert cai from “ legumque lator” in Ficinus ; 
for the statesman and legislator are thus constantly united, as shown by 
Boeckh and Ast. 
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your recollection, what, if we remember,' was said, at the com- 
mencement, that it was your advice, that a good lawgiver ought 
to lay down all laws for the sake of war; but it was mine, that 
this would enjoin him to make laws for one virtue out of four 
existing ; that he ought to look to every virtue, but especially 
the first, which is the leader of the whole of virtue, and that 
is prudence, and intellect and opinion together, with love and 
desire attendant on them. But our discourse has now re- 
turned again to the same point; and I now say again, what I 
then said in jest, if you please, or in earnest, * that I assert then,? 
that it is dangerous for a person not possessing intellect to 
pray; but that (it is better*) for the contrary to his wishes 
to happen to him. If you are willing to suppose that I am 
in earnest,* suppose it. For I now fully expect to find you 
following the reasoning we produced a little before, that 
timidity was not the cause of the destruction of kings, and of 
the whole of their policy; nor was it because the rulers and 
they, whom it was meet to be ruled, did not know what re- 
lates to war ; >but they were destroyed by all the remaining de- 
pravity,° and especially by their ignorance respecting the great- 
est of human affairs. ‘That these things thus happened at 
that time, ©and (must so happen) now, if they happen any 
where,® and will hereafter happen not otherwise, I will en- 


1 This—‘*‘if we remember,”’ is strangely introduced here, and is pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus; who has “et ipse recordatus sum et vos nunc 
recordari volo; nempe vos in disputationis principio dicebatis.”? Perhaps 
Plato wrote kara yap apyac nv, ev pemynpsOa, Ta AEX PEvTa, i. e. for it was 
said, I well remember, at the commencement— 

22 The Greek is Ore 0n @nut. But as Plato had just alluded to his 
being in jest or in earnest, I suspect he wrote orovddlwy otrw* pnp O4— 
for on pronouncing the words pyc On, he no doubt imitated the earnest 
manner adopted by speakers in public; and to which omouvddfwy otrw 
would naturally draw the attention of the other interlocutors. 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ satius esse,’’ as if his 
MS. read a\Ad KadXuoy, not adda by itself. 

4 If Plato wrote, as I have supposed, just before ovovdd{wy otrw, he 
must have written here ovovdaZovra O& pn ei pe TLOévar BovrEGG«, not & 
ei pe, for orovddZovra py would answer to aiZorra. 

55 I] confess I cannot make syntax or sense out of ry Aoury Oé waoy 
kaxia OvuepOappéva. I could have understood ra 0’ bia brndg ardoy Ka- 
cig vegOappeva—“< but the whole was destroyed by every depravity fol- 
lowing them.” 

6—§ The Greek is Kai vuy, eizov, yiyverat: where Bekker would re- 
peat ylyverat. 
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deavour, if you wish it, to find out, by proceeding according to 
a discourse in due order, and to show, as far as I can, to you, 
who are my friends. 

Clin. To praise you, guest, in words, would be rather of- 
fensive; but we shall mightily praise you in deed. For we 
shall cheerfully follow what is said, by which (acts) he, who 
praises as a free-man or not, is most apparent. 

Athen. You speak most excellently, Clinias; and let us do 
as you say. 

Clin. These things will be so, if god pleases. Only speak. 

[9.] Athen. We say then, proceeding along the still remain- 
ing road of our diseourse, that the greatest ignorance destroyed 
that power at that time, and that it is naturally able to do the 
same thing now. So that, if this be the case, the lawgiver 
must endeavour, as far as he can, to infuse prudence into states, 
and destroy to the utmost thoughtlessness.! 

Clin. It is evident. 

Athen. What then may be justly called the greatest ignor- 
ance? Consider whether you agree with me ?in what Iam 
going to say.2_ For I Jay it down to be such as this. 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Athen. When any one does not love, but hates that, which 
seems to him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces 
that, which appears to him to be base and unjust, I assert that 
this discordance, respecting pain and pleasure, with opinion 
founded on reason, is the extreme of ignorance; and it is the 
greatest, because it belongs to the mass of the soul. For that 
part of the soul, which feels pain and pleasure, is what the 
common people and the mass are ina city. When, therefore, 
it is opposed to science, or opinions, or reason, the natural 
rulers, I call this ignorance; and it is the same as that of a 
city, when the multitude will not obey the rulers and the 
laws; and likewise in the case of one man, when although 
beautiful reasons reside in his soul, yet they do not produce 
any good effect, but every thing the contrary. All these kinds 


1 Although @yvota would be properly opposed to dodvyotc, yet dyvo.a 
unites better with aduaOia: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by 
his version “‘ignorantiam:’’ whom Taylor, Boeckh, and Ast have fol- 
lowed. 

_ %—* So Taylor, which would be in Greek 76 AsyOnoopmevor, not AEyopue- 
vov, which Ficinus has omitted. 
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of ignorance I would lay down as the most inordinate,! in the 
case of a state and each individual citizen, but not as applied 
to handicraftmen, if, guests, you understand what I mean. 

Clin. We do understand you, friend, and assent to what 
you say. 

Athen. Let this then be laid down as determined upon, and 
said, that to citizens, who are after this manner ignorant, no- 
thing connected with government is to be committed, but they 
are to be reproached as ignorant, even though they are very 
skilful in argument, and have laboured at all that 1s elegant 
(in language), and whatever relates to a quickness of intellect ; 
but that those, who possess qualities contrary to these, are to be 
called wise, although they should, according to the saying, 
2know neither their letters, nor how to swim,? and that power 
is to be given to them as being prudent persons. For how, 
friends, can the smallest form of prudence subsist without 
symphony ?? It is not possible. But the most beautiful and 
greatest of symphonies may be most justly called the greatest 
wisdom; of which he participates, who lives according to 
reason; but he, who is deficient, is a family-destroyer, and in 
no respect a saviour as regards the city, but, quite the contrary, 
he will appear to be always ignorant on these points. Let this 
then, as i just now said, be laid down, as having been spoken 
of in this manner. 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[10.] Athen. But it is surely necessary for rulers and ruled 
to exist in states. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Be itso. But of what kind, and how many, are the 
axioms® respecting the ruling and being ruled in the case of 
great and small states, and similarly in that of families? Is 
there not one relating to a father and mother ? and universally 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘ perniciosissimas—’”’ 

22 This proverb, peculiar to Athens, is alluded to in Aristoph. 2K. 
953. 

3 I confess I hardly understand what is meant by Eupgwviac here. Fi- 
cinus has ‘“ consensu—’’ I could have understood Wuyij¢ Evpgwriag, “a 
harmony of soul—” Perhaps the best English version of upgwvia would be, 
‘‘ the being in tune,’’ a musical expression, applied sometimes to the mind. 

4 Ficinus alone attributes the words * od« éoriy’’ to Clinias. 

5 By aétwyara are meant here “ the received notions—”’ 
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would it not be a correct axiom every where that parents should 
rule over their offspring ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. And the next to this, that men of high birth should 
rule over those of low birth? and the third, that the more aged 
should rule, and the younger be ruled? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And the fourth, that slaves should be ruled, and their 
owners rule? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And the fifth, I think, that the better person should 
rule, and the worse be ruled? 

Clin. You speak of a ruling very necessary indeed. 

Athen. And one that exists the most in all animals, and 
is “ according to nature,”! as the Theban [Pindar] says. But 
the greatest axiom, as it seems, would be the sixth, which 
commands the ignorant to follow, but the prudent to lead 
and rule. And yet, O thou most wise Pindar, I should almost 
say, that this at least 1s not contrary to nature, but according 
to it, for the rule of law to be over willing (subjects), and not 
by an act of violence. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then in speaking of the seventh rule, as being 
god-loved and fortunate, bring? it to a lot-drawing, and say,? 
that he, on whom the lot falls, is most justly the ruler, but he 
the ruled, who goes away, after being unsuccessful in the lot. 

Clin. You speak most truly. | 

Athen. We will say then, playing with some one of those 
who go on with facility to the laying down of laws—Dust 
thou, O lawgiver, see how many axioms there are relating to 
rulers, and how they are naturally contrary to each other ? 
For now we have discovered a certain fountain of seditions, to 
which it is necessary for you to attend. First, consider with 
us, by erring how and in what point, contrary to these axioms, 
did the kings of Argos and Messéné destroy themselves, and 
the power of the Greeks, which at that time was wonderful. 


1 On this saying of Pindar, frequently quoted by Plato, see Boeckh; 
who should however have rejected Iivdapoe as a gl. 

2,3 From “ producamus”’ and “ ducamus” in Ficinus, it is easy to 
see that his MS. read wpodywpev and ddpmev, not wpodyopey and daper. 
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Was it not through their not knowing that Hesiod had said 
most truly, that “the half is often more than the whole?” ! 
(For), when to receive the whole brings a damage, but in the 
half is moderation, he held in that case the moderate to be 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worse. 

Clin. Most correctly so. 

Athen. But whether think we that this, when it occurs, de- 
stroys on each occasion what? relates to kings before what 
exists amongst the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is mostly the disease of kings, 
who live proudly in luxury. 

Athen. Is not this evident then, in the first place, that the 
kings of that time had a power above the established laws ? 
Sand (as) to what they had praised both by word and an oath, 
they did not accord with themselves.? But discordance, as 
we have said,* being the greatest ignorance, although appear- 
ing to be wisdom, has destroyed all those things through® 
error and a sad want of education. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Be it so. But why was it meet for the lawgiver 
then laying down laws to be cautious about the generation of 
this disease?® Is it, by the gods, at the present time, no 
wisdom to know this, and not difficult to speak of it? but 
that, if it had been possible to foresee it then, the person, who 
foresaw it, would have been wiser than we are? 


1 Had not the hexameter line of Hesiod been preserved, Nijweot ovK 
icac.y, dow wéov Huo wavréc, any one would have said that the words 
in the text, “Hytov rod mavric woddaxe éori 7Eov, made a pentameter, 

2 T have translated as if ra had dropt out before zepi, in order that 
dcagOeipay might not want its subject. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, cai 6 Adyw TE Kai SoKw 
éryvecav ob Evyspwvyoav airoic. But the perpetual antithesis between 
Adyoe and goyoy requires & AOyw TE Kai OK ixyvEcay, od EvvEduYNnoEY 
Epyotc, i. e. and what they had praised by word and an oath, did not 
-accord with their acts.’’ Taylor’s version is, “and that their actions did not 
accord with what they had celebrated both in discourse and by an oath.” 

4 In § 9, p. 98. 

5 Such is perhaps the meaning of the Greek wAnppédetay Kai apovoiay 
tiv wikpay, which Taylor translates “ through confusion and bitter un- 
skilfulness.’? Ficinus, “‘ propter errorem et amaram inconcinnitatem.”’ 
This, however, is not the only passage, where Plato has made use of 
words conveying a very vague instead of a definite sense. 

6 I have followed Ficinus in translating 7a@ovg “‘ disease,’’ in allusion 
to the disease mentioned just above. 


x 
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Megil. What kind of thing are you speaking of ? 

Athen. For a person looking, O Megillus, to what has oc- 
curred with you, it is easy to know, and, knowing, to state 
what ought to have occurred then. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

Athen. Some such thing as this then will be most clear. 

Megil. What? 

[1l.] Athen. If any one gives a power too great to things 
rather small, by disregarding moderation,—as, for instance, 
sails to ships, food to bodies, and dominion to dispositions—all 
things are overturned ; for some, by being full of insolence, run! 
into disorders, and others ?to injustice, the offspring of inso- 
lence.2, What then are we saying? Is it not, my friends, 
of this kind? that there exists not the nature of a mortal 
soul, which will be able, when young and not under super- 
vision, to bear the greatest rule amongst men, so as, when 
filled as to its thinking faculty with folly, which is the great- 
est disease, not to suffer a hate from his nearest friends; 
which, when it takes place, is wont to corrupt quickly, and to 
cause all its power to disappear. To be cautious on this point, 
through knowing moderation, is the province of great law- 
givers. %Hence what took place at that time, it is now easy 
to perceive.? It appears to have been this. 

Megil. Of what kind ? 
| Athen. Some god, ‘I think, (is) taking care* of you; who, 


! Ficinus has “ in morbos incidunt.”” Hence two MSS. give as a var. 
lect. wtmree for Ost: which is here applied in Greek, as “run” is in 
English, metaphorically, to persons running into debt, extravagance, and 
vice generally. 

2-2 Compare Soph. Cid. T. 863, “YGpec gureter ripavvoy, 

33 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Quod igitur 
tunc factum, facile modo perspectu est.’? The Greek is we oty On rére 
YVEVOMEVOY VOY EoTL pETPLWraTa ToTdoat, Where Ast was the first to sug- 
gest, what the sense requires, 76 réré: but his paraphrastical translation 
of perpwwrara, ‘*‘ satis certo et accurate,’ is at variance with the train 
of thought; which leads to gorw oty Oy 76 Tore yevopsvoy viv tic Ta 
ueTpia p@oroy rowdcat, i. e. ‘It is, then, now very easy to con- 
jecture what then took place as regards things moderate:”’ where ra 
pérora is confirmed, not only generally by what has gone before, but 
specifically by ei¢ ré péroroy in what immediately follows; while it is 
not without reason that one MS, offers perpiwraroy for perpuwrara. 

44 The Greek is sivas endduevoc, where Ast understands éo7i—But 
Ficinus has “ut arbitror,’ as if his MS. read oipat, adopted tacitly by 
Stephens, instead of eivar. Hence Taylor translated “‘ as it seems—’’ But 
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through foreseeing future events, and planting for you the two- 
fold generation of kings descended from one, has contracted 
you rather to a moderate state; and after this a certain human 
nature,’ mixed up with a certain divine power, did, perceiv- 
ing your government to be still in an inflamed state, mingle 
the temperate power of old age with the self-willed strength 
of noble birth, and made equal with the power of the kings 
the vote of twenty-eight? old men in matters of the greatest 
moment. But your third saviour,? perceiving your govern- 
ment swelling with desire and passion, placed upon it the 
power of the Ephori,* as a bit, and led it near the power 
which is chosen by lot. And by this arrangement the kingly 
power with you, being mingled with such things as were 
proper, and possessing moderation, was both preserved itself, 
and became the cause of preservation to others. For under the 
rule of Temenus and Cresphontes, and the lawgivers of that 
time, °if indeed they were lawgivers,® not even the portion 
of Aristodemus would have been saved. For they were not 
then sufficiently skilled in legislation; for, (had they been 
so, )° they never would have thought to moderate by oaths a 
youthful spirit, when receiving a power from which it was 
possible for a tyranny to arise. But now the deity has shown 
what kind of government it was and is necessary to be, that 
is about to continue the longest. But that these things should 
be known by us, as I said before, now that they have hap- 
pened, is no feat of wisdom. For from a model already ex- 
isting, it is not difficult to see.’ But if any one had then 
since another MS. has éivac cai «nddpevog, it is easy to elicit eivat gouxe 
enddpevoeg, i. e. “seems to have had a care for you—”’ 

1 This alludes to Lycurgus. 

2 Taylor has, by an unaccountable mistake, “men eighty years old.” 
On the senate of Sparta, called Teowia, see Meursius in Miscell. Lacon. 
§ 4, and Cragius de Rep. Lacedem. il. 8, who have collected all that is 
known on the subject. 

3 On the third saviour see Ast at Rep. ix. § 9, p. 583, B., who did 
not see that Piato wrote 60’ ad rpiroc, we cwrnp—alluding to Theopom- 
pus, as shown by Plutarch in Lycurgus. 

* According, however, to Plutarch, in i. p. 43, E., the Ephori were ap- 
pointed about thirty years after the time of Lycurgus. They were five 
in number. 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor ; where, in- 
stead of ot revec dpa, the sense requires, as I have translated, et reveg doa— 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, supplies the ellipse by “‘ si fuissent—”’ 

? Here is evidently something wanting as the subject of opdy. Hence 
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foreseen these things, and had been able to render govern- 
ments moderate, and to form one out of three, he would have 
preserved all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and nei- 
ther the Persian expedition, nor any other, would have come 
against Greece, through despising us as being of little account. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Hence, Clinias, they defended themselves shame- 
fully. Now by shamefully I mean, not that the persons of 
that time did not conquer by sea and land, and gain honour- 
able victories; but what I call shameful at that time, I say is 
this. In the first place, that, out of those three states, (only) 
one fought in defence of Greece, but the other two were so 
miserably corrupted, that one of them (Messéné) prevented 
Lacedemon from assistiug her, (Greece,) by warring against 
it with all its strength; but the other, which had the first 
share at that period in the distribution, !that about Argos,! 
did, when called upon to repel the Barbarian, neither give 
ear nor assistance. But by detailing many things that oc- 
curred then relating to that war, a person might bring a 
charge against Greece by no means of a pleasant kind; nor 
would he, who should say that Greece defended herself, speak 
correctly ; since, unless the policy in common of the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedemonians had warded off the slavery coming 
against them, there would have been mixed together nearly 
all the races of Greeks with eaeh other, and Barbarians 
with Greeks, and Greeks with Barbarians; just as those, 
over whom the Persians are now the tyrants, are, after * being 
carried away separately or together, and scattered abroad, 
made to settle down in a miserable state.2 This, Clinias 
and Megillus, is what we have to urge against the men of old, 
called politicians and legislators, and likewise those of the 
present day, in order that, by seeking out the causes, we may 


Ficinus supplied the sense by translating, ‘“‘ exemplis commoveri.”? Per- 
haps @ dst has dropt out before et dé— 

11 The Greek is 7 wepi ré “Apyoc, which Ast says is an explanation 
of 7) mowrevovoa. But though "Apyoe, or rd "Apyoe, might be so, 7 mepi 
could not be. In y wept ro evidently lies hid #yvzep civoy; for the allusion 
is - the dtavou7 mentioned in § 5, while “Apyoc would be the gl. for 
1 0 avu— 

22 This description may be applied to the very letter to the slaves, 
carried away singly or together, and compelled to settle formerly in the 
British West Indies, and even now in Spanish South America. 
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discover what else besides these ought to have been done, as 
we say for the present,! that it is not meet to lay down great or 
unmixed powers of rule, through considering this, that it is 
requisite for a state to be free and intellectual, and a friend to 
itself, and that a legislator ought looking to these points, to 
lay down laws. And let us not wonder if, after proposing 
(other)? things, we have frequently said that the legislator 
ought to look to these, while laying down laws, and that what 
have been proposed do not appear to us to be the same. But 
it is proper to infer that, when we say the legislator ought to 
look to temperance, or prudence, or friendship, our design is 
not different, but the same; 2and let not many other expres- 
sions of that kind, should they occur, disturb you.’ 

Clin. We will endeavour to do so by recurring to your 
reasoning.4 But for the present explain, °what you mean by 
saying with respect to friendship, and liberty, and prudence, 
that a legislator ought to aim at those objects.° 

[12.] Athen. Hear then now. There are, as it were, two 
mothers of polities, from which he, who says that all the rest 
are produced, will speak correctly. Now one of these it is 
right to calla monarchy, but the other a democracy; and to 
say that the race of the Persians possess the extreme of the 
one ; but we of the other. Now nearly all the rest are, as I 
have said, variously formed from these. ®It is proper then, 
and necessary for (a state)® to participate in both these, if 
there is to be freedom and friendship in conjunction with 
prudence. Now this our discourse intends to enjoin, by 


1 The Greek in Ald. from one MS. is ro wapaéray, But Ficinus has 
‘‘ quod nunc exposuimus,’’ from whence Stephens elicited 76 wapov, found 
in all the other MSS. I suspect however that Plato wrote 7d wapov an- 
ANovv— 

2 Ficinus has “alia quedam.”’ For he found in his MS. dA’ arra cor- 
rectly ; since drra cannot stand by itself. 

33 Such is the exact version of the Greek. Ficinus has *‘ ac si multis 
etiam aliis hujuscemodi verbis utemur, ne turbemini,” literally translated 
by Taylor. 

4 Here again Taylor was content to follow Ficinus’ version, ‘‘ verba 
ordine repetentes.”’ 

655 T have translated as ifthe Greek were rd 7epi ric gitiac—, mpdc 
avira, Ti BovAdpevoc, not Td wEpi—mpdc Ure BovdAopevoc, where Ast has 
failed, I think, to make out the syntax. 

6-6 Ficinus, by omitting det, and inserting “ civitatem,”’ shows that he 
found in his MS., what the sense requires, wdAty 01) ob y— 
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saying that a city is unable to be beautifully governed, while 
it is destitute of these properties. 

Clin. For how can it? 

Athen. When therefore the one embraces monarchy alone, 
but the other liberty more than is proper, neither of them 
possess what is moderate in these.! Your cities however in 
Laconia and Crete (possess it) more (than others); and so 
too did the Athenians and Persians formerly, but now less so. 
Shall we go through the causes of this, or not? 

Clin. By all means, if we wish to bring to an end what we 
have proposed for ourselves. 

Athen. Let us hear then. The Persians under Cyrus pos- 
sessed? more of moderation in slavery and freedom. At first 
they were free, but afterwards the masters of many others. 
For by sharing as rulers their freedom with the ruled, and 
leading them to an equality, the soldiers became greater friends 
with their commanders, and conducted themselves with ala- 
erity in dangers. And if any one among them was intelligent 
and competent to give advice, as the king was not envious, 
and granted a liberty of speech, and honoured those, who were 
able to advise any thing, he brought into the midst of all the 
common power of intellect; and at that time every thing ex- 
hibited an improvement,’ through liberty, and friendship, and 
a communion of intellect. 

Clin. It appears somehow that what has been stated did so 
occur. 

Athen. How then was (that government)* almost destroyed 
under Cambyses, and again restored under Darius? ° Are 
you willing for us, while thinking, to make use, as it were, of 
divination.° 

Clin. This at least brings our inquiry to the point, whither 
we have been hastening. 

11 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ mediocritatem servi- 
tutis libertatisque servavit.”’ 

* The Greek is #yov. But Ficinus found in his MS. eixyoy, as shown 
by his version, “‘ habebant.”’ 

3 I have adopted with all the modern editors Stephens’s éwédwxey, in- 
stead of avédwxer. 

4 Ficinus, ‘“ regnum id fere,’”’ as if he had found in his MS. zor’ atra 
AMT WAETO TXEOOV— 

55 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “‘ vultisne ut, quasi divi- 
Be usi, dicamus,” as if his MS. read d:adexGévreg instead of dravon- 

EVTEC. 
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Athen. Respecting Cyrus, then, I thus divine; that in other 
respects he was a good general, and a lover of his country, 
but that he had not laid hold at all of a correct education, nor 
applied his mind to the regulation of his household. 

Clin. How shall we say a thing of this kind? 

Athen. He appears from his youth to have passed his life 
in the army, and to have committed to women the bringing up 
of his boys. Now these brought them up as persons fortunate 
immediately from their childhood, and born blessed, and in- 
digent of nothing of these.! Hence they forbade any one to 
oppose them in any respect, as being * sufficiently fortunate ;? 
and compelling every one to praise what was said or done by 
them, they brought them up 3 being some such.® 

Clin. You have detailed, as it seems, a beautiful education. 

Athen. At least a feminine one, the women princesses 
having become recently rich, and bringing up the boys, dur- 
ing a scarcity of men, through the men not having leisure (to 
do so) in consequence of wars and many dangers. 

Clin. So goes the story. 

Athen. But their father possessed cattle and sheep and many 
herds of men, and of many other (animals); but he was ignor- 
ant that those, to whom he was to hand down all these things, 
were not instructed *in his country’s trade, which was a rough 
one, as the Persians were shepherds, the children of a rugged 
land,* and competent to render the shepherds very strong, and 
able to live out of doors, and to be without sleep, and, if re- 
quired,® to become soldiers. But he disregarded the corruption 
of education by the so-called happiness of Media, and by his 


1 There is evidently some error in rovrwy, which is omitted by Ficinus. 

22 T am at a loss in ixaviec ebdaipoor, especially as evdaipovac is re- 
peated just before. Perhaps Plato wrote, ovx dvop’, icodainoor—On too- 
daipwy, see Blomf. on Pers, 81. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I must leave for 
others to explain what I cannot, rovosrove rivac. Taylor has ‘‘ After this 
manner they were educated by certain women.’’ Ficinus gives, with his 
usual fidelity, “‘ ita ipsos tales quosdam educaverunt.”’ 

4_4 The Greek is tarpyav—rixyny odoay Mepoixny, wousyvwy OvTwv 
Iepoay roaxsiag yepac éxydvwy oxdnoay, where Ast would reject all 
between ovcay and oxAnody, as an interpolation. But it will be sufficient 
to omit Iepotyy, and to insert &re before wotévwy, as I have translated. 
Respecting the rugged country of Persia, see Herodotus i. 71; 1x. 122. 

’ Ficinus has, “et militare, si res postularet.’’ For his MS. omitted 
orparevecOat, found in other MSS. before déou. 
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sons being instructed by women and eunuchs; from whence 
they became such as it was likely for those to become, who are 
brought up in luxury! unreproved. Upon the death of Cyrus 
his sons came into the possession (of power), and being full of 
luxury and without reproof, at first one of them slew the other, 
through brooking ill an equality; and subsequently the sur- 
vivor (Cambyses) becoming mad through drinking and a want 
of education, lost his power through the Medes and the then 
called Eunuch,? who viewed with contempt his silly conduct.? 

Clin. These things also are reported, and it seems they 
somehow happened nearly in this manner. 

Athen. And it is said moreover that the power came again 
to the Persians through Darius and the seven.* 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then take a view,° following out the reason- 
ing. For Darius was not the son of a king, nor brought up 
in a luxurious manner. But coming to power, and receiving 
it,® he divided it, himself the seventh (sharer), into seven por- 
tions, of which there are at present left some small dream-(like) ‘ 
remnants, §and he thought proper to live, laying down laws 
(and) introducing a kind of equality common (to all); and 
he bound under law? the tribute, }° which Cyrus had promised 
the Persians, (and) infusing into all the Persians a feeling of 


1 Ast was the first to correct ro0¢q into rpuy¢y: to which ‘he was pro- 
bably led by finding in Ficinus, “in summa rerum licentia.” 

2 The name of the Eunuch was Smerdis. See Herodot. iii, 61. 

3 Ficinus has “ quasi amentem contempserunt.’’? Hence in one MS. 
paviac. Perhaps Plato wrote both paviac re cai pwoiac, “his conduct 
at once mad and silly.” 

* See Herodot. iii. 86. But as there were only seven conspirators, 
Valckenaer suggests = (6) instead of Z (7). 

5 Perhaps Oewowpev should be taken in the sense of a mental vision, 
and be translated, ‘“‘ Let us found a theory—’”’ 

6 Between AaBwy and airy I suspect piay has dropt out, i. e. “* and 
receiving it as one—”’ 

7 Compare Shakspeare’s language in the speech of Prospero: 


‘¢ And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


8_§ Ficinus, whom Taylor translates literally, has ‘‘ censuitque viven- 
dum esse sub legibus, ad communem quandam conferentibus equalitatem.’ 

® In lieu of évédu Stephens elicited évédes, found subsequently in six 
MSS., from “ complexus est,” in Ficinus. 

os Pespecuny the tribute paid by the Persians, see Herodotus, i. 192; 
iii, 90. 
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interest, he attached to himself the masses in Persia, by money 
and gifts. !His armies therefore did with a good will add 
countries to his power! not less in number than what Cyrus 
had left. After Darius (came) Xerxes, who was again brought 
up with a royal and luxurious education. But it may be most 
just to ?say perhaps, “ O Darius, thou hast not learned the evil 
conduct of Cyrus, but hast brought up? Xerxes in the same 
‘manners, as Cyrus did Cambyses. He therefore, as being a 
child of the same education, has brought to pass what is very 
near to the sufferings of Cambyses; and from that time® 
scarcely a single Persian king has become truly great except 
in name. Now the cause of this was not fortune, but, accord- 
ing to my reasoning, the vicious life, which the sons of those, 
who were remarkably rich and tyrannical, for the most part 
lived. For neither boy, nor man, nor old person, will ever 
become superior in virtue from such an education.” And these 
are the matters which we say should be considered by a legis- 
lator, and by us likewise at present. But it is just, O Lace- 
demonians, to give this praise to your state, that you never 
distribute any superior honour or food* to poverty or wealth, 
or to a private station or a kingly one, which the oracle® from 
some god has not at the first prophetically enjoined. For it 
is not proper in a state, ®to distribute to any one® superior 


11! Ficinus has, followed to the letter by Taylor, ‘‘ita dilectus a mili- 
tibus—regiones ipse subjugavit.”’ 

22 The Greek is iowe, 0¢ TO Kipovu xakoy ovx Epabec, EOpePw dé, where 
Stephens was the first to reject 6¢ and to read wo—Ast, however, prefers 
iawe TO Kdgov d¢ éOpiw BeoEnv— Perhaps Plato wrote écowoac 7d 
Kipov caxdy, 5 obk Euabec ed, 2Opepw dé, i. e. thou hast preserved the evil 
of Cyrus, which thou hadst not learned well. 

3 Ficinus has * ex illo tempore.’? But that would be in correct Greek 
Ex ye Tou r6re, not é« ye Tooovrov, which means either “ after so great a 
person,”’ or, ‘‘ from such a long time.” 

4 In lieu of rpog7jv Cornarius suggested apy7y, to which he was led 
perhaps by ‘“‘munera’’ in Ficinus. Boeckh and Ast however say that 
Toop?) implies not only food, but education likewise. 

5 To avoid the tautology in ro—Osiov wapa @zov, Ficinus has “ ora- 
culo.”? But Ast says that by ro Qstoy is meant Lycurgus, who is described 
in § ll,as vot avOpwrivn pemtypévn Oeia. But in that case Plato 
would have written dv@pwmeioyv. Perhaps he did write rs—i@dvor, “the 
directing power—”’ 

66 The Greek is kara wok ye eivat. But Ficinus found in his MS. 
Kara TWoALY Tw vEipat, as Shown by his version, “‘ in civitate cuiquam con- 
ferre.”’ 
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honours, because he is superior in wealth; nor because! he is 
swift-footed, or handsome, or robust, without some virtue, and 
not in the case of a virtue even, from which temperance is 
excluded. 

Megil. ?How, guest, say you this? 

[138.] Athen. Fortitude is surely one part of virtue. 

Megil, How not? 

Athen. Judge then yourself, after hearing my reasoning, 
whether you would admit any fellow-dweller or neighbour to 
be very brave, when not temperate, but profligate ? 

Megil. Speak good words. 

Athen. What then, that an artist is wise in things of his 
art, but unjust ? 

Megil. By no means. 

Athen. But justice could not be produced? without tem- 
perance. 

Megil. How could it? 

Athen. Nor could he, whom we just now laid down to be 
wise, as possessing pleasures and pains, in harmony with, and 
following right reason. 

Megil. Certainly not. 

Athen. *But let us still consider this too, touching the be- 
stowing of honours in states, of what kind do they take place 
properly or not on each occasion.* 

Megil. What? 

Athen. Whether temperance, if it be alone in a soul with- 
out all the rest of virtue, can justly be a thing either of 
honour or dishonour ? 

Megil. I know not what to say. 

Athen. You speak with moderation. For had you said 
either the one or the other, about which I asked the question, 


1 Ficinus omits ézei, found after dtadiowyv. Perhaps Plato wrote ITAov- 
Tw Ovadéiowy abr@, “‘ superior to Plutus himself.’ 

2 From hence to nearly the end of the book the conversation is carried 
on with Megillus, and not, as before, with Clinias. This arrangement, 
as Boeckh was the first to remark, is found in Ficinus. 

3 On account of dy inthe answer, we must read here ¢vour’ Gy in lieu 
of dverat. 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “Id preeterea consideremus, ut quomodo inter cives 
honores recte vel non recte distribuantur, inspiciamus.”’ 
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you would have appeared! to me at least to have spoken be- 
side the measure.? 

Megil. ?It would then have turned out well. 

Athen. Be it so. The addition then relating to honours 
and dishonours will be worthy not of a discourse, but rather 
of some irrational silence.4 

Megil. You appear to me to mean temperance. 

Athen. Yes. But that which benefits us the most of the 
others, would, in addition to its being honoured the most, be 
honoured the most justly ; and that which is second (in benefit) 
would be second (in honour); and thus each thing obtaining, 
according to the reasoning in succession, its honours in due 
order, would obtain them justly. 

Megil. Such is the case. 

Athen. What then, shall we not say that it is the busi- 
ness of the legislator to distribute these? 

Megil. And very much so. 

Athen. Are you then willing for us to allow him to distri- 
bute all things, both pertaining to each work, and to trifling 
particulars? But with respect to making a triple division, 
let us endeavour, since we also are somehow desirous of laws, 
to divide the greatest, second, and third, apart from each other. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. We say then that a state ought, as it seems, if it is 
about to be preserved happy to the utmost of human power, 
necessarily to distribute honours and dishonours in a proper 
manner. Now (to do so) properly, it is for the good things 
pertaining to the soul, to be laid down as the most honourable 
and the first in rank, temperance at the same time being pre- 
sent to it (the soul); and as the second in rank, the things 
beautiful and good pertaining to the body; and as the third in 
rank, the things pertaining to property and riches. But if 
any legislator or state proceeds beyond these, by leading either 
riches to honours, or by placing by means of honours in the 


' T have adopted Boeckh’s éééxerc, similar to ‘‘ videreris ’’ in Cornarius, 
in lieu of doxeic in some MSS., or doxje in others. 

4 ee the phrase mapa pédoc see at Phileb. § 49. 

—* The Greek is Kakoic roivur yeyovsc ay ein, which I cannot under- 

sone Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ Bene igitur factum est.”’ 

4 Here again I am ata loss to understand dAdyou otyyjc. Unless I 
am mistaken, Plato wrote revoc—ov Aédyov, of which ovyije would be the 
interpretation, with a play upon Adyou and od Adyov. 
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foremost rank any of the things in the rear, he will do a deed 
neither holy nor statesman-like. Is this to be held as said, or 
how ? : 

Megil. Let it be held as said clearly. 

Athen. The inquiry into the Persian polity has caused us to 
speak to a greater length on these points. And we find that they 
became much worse still;! and we say the reason was, that 
through their taking away too much of liberty from the people, 
and introducing a despotic power more than was proper, 
they destroyed the feeling of friendship and of a common in- 
terest in the city ; and that, when this is destroyed, the deliber- 
ations of the rulers are not engaged in behalf of the governed 
and the people, but for their own power; (and)? should they 
think that something more, even if it were little, would accrue 
to themselves, they would, by destroying with fire® cities 
overturned, and by (treating) friendly* nations in an hostile 
and unpitying manner, at once hate and be hated. But when 
they come to the people during a time of need to fight for 
them, they find in them no such communion of interest, ®that 
any one is willing with alacrity ® toruna risk and to fight ; and 
though they possess myriads, not to be defined in a calculation, 
yet they are all useless for war; and, as if in want of men, 
they hire some, and think they will be saved by mercenary 
and foreign troops; and added to this, they are compelled to 
act the part of simpletons, proclaiming by their acts,’ that the 
things constantly called honourable or beautiful in a state are 
a trifle as compared with silver and gold. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

[14.] Athen. Let then the subject of the affairs of the Per- 
sians, which are now administered not correctly through ex- 
cessive slavery and despotism, have an end. 


1 In the Greek ézi ért, to which Stephens was the first to object, evi- 
dently lies hid woAd ért—Cousin would supply rovroue after éri— 

2 4 The words within the lunes have been supplied to complete the sense. 

8 As the expression 7rupi carag@siparrec is better suited to woXeg than 
to Z0vn, I doubt not it has been accidentally transposed. 

5 On account of the preceding dy—nyévrat, the syntax requires, as I 
have translated, prooivr’ a@y in lieu of prootvyrat. 

66 The Greek is ad perd moo8vpiac rov—I have translated as if it 
were Wore peTa TooPvpiac TLVa— 

7 One MS. omits goyore, which ‘was originally written, I suspect, be- 
fore A€yorrTec, not after it. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. But after this it is proper for us to go through in a 
similar manner the polity of Attica, '(that it may appear)’ how 
perfect liberty even, exempt from all rule, is not a little worse 
than that, which has a moderation 2in rule under others.2 
For at the time, when the Persian invasion took place against 
the Greeks, and perhaps against almost all the inhabitants of 
Europe, our polity had been of long standing ; and we had some 
four institutions framed with reference to a property-census ;? 
and a certain modesty too at that time was a despot, through 
which we were then willing to live in subjection to the laws. In 
addition to this, the magnitude of the expedition, extending over 
land and sea, br ought 4 on a fear not to be overcome, and caused 
us to endure a still greater submission to the rulers and the laws. 
And on all these accounts a violent friendship came upon us 
towards ourselves. For nearly ten years before the naval 
battle at Salamis, Datis had arrived, leading the Persian ex- 
pedition of Darius, who had sent him distinctly against the 
Athenians and Eretrians, to reduce them to slavery, and to 
carry them off; and proclaiming ‘4 death to him, if he did not 
do so. And Datis did in a very short time with his many 
myriads and by main force subdue them entirely ; >and he 
sent a certain dreadful report to our city,° that not one of the 
Eretrians had escaped him; for that the soldiers of Datis 
had by joining hands to hands *got, as into a net, the whole 
of Eretria.6 This report, whether arriving true or in any way 
whatever, struck with terror the other Greeks, and the 
Athenians likewise; and on their sending ambassadors every 


1.—1 So Taylor, from ‘‘ ut pateat’’ in Ficinus. 

—? The Greek is in one MS. apyxie¢ bp éréowy. In all the others 
aoxncg is omitted. It answers however to ‘ “magistratuum dominatione ”’ 
in Ficinus, who omits on the other hand vp éTéowy : to which both Boeckh 
and Ast object, but are unable to correct it satisfactorily. Perhaps Plato 
wrote ue’ nynrépwy—without apxic. 

3 This alludes to the four divisions of the people made by Solon, and 
called respectively Mevraxocropedupvor, ‘Iameic, Zevyirat, and OyrEC, as 
we learn from Plutarch, i, p. 87, F., and Aristotle Polit. ii. 10. 

* As there 1 is nothing on which moore can depend, Plato probably 
wrote zpoeméyroc, to answer to the preceding wéppavroc. 

— > Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ terribilisque inde rumor ad 
nos pervenit.”’ 

—® The Greek is cvvawayrec yap dpa rac xsipac, where Valckenaer 
on Herodotus iii. 149, tacitly omits doa. He should have read yeoo1— 


I 
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where,! no one was willing to assist them, except the Lacede- 
monians; and even they, through the war then raging against 
Messéné, or whether something else, as alleged,? prevented 
them,—for we know not,—arrived one day later than the battle 
that took place at Marathon. After this, mighty preparations 
and innumerable threats are said to have come from the king. 
But as time went on, Darius was reported to have died, and his 
son, young and violent, to have received from him the govern- 
ment, and by no means to have desisted from his (father’s)? un- 
dertaking. Now the Athenians were of opinion, that the whole 
of this preparation was against themselves, on account of what 
had occurred at Marathon; and hearing of Athos being dug 
through, and of (the shores) of the Hellespont being united, and 
of the great number of the vessels, they thought there was no 
safety for themselves by land or sea ; *for that none would assist 
them ; as they recollected that, even when (the Persians) had 
come before, and had done thoroughly for the Eretrians, not one 
had given them assistance then,‘ or had run a risk by fighting 
with them ; and they expected the same thing would then take 
place, at least by land ; and on the other hand, by sea they saw 
a want of all means of safety, since more than a thousand ships 
were being brought against them. They thought, however, 
upon a single source of safety, slender indeed and dubious, 
yet the only one, through their looking to what had previously 
occurred, how even then victory had appeared to spring out 
of difficulties, as they were fighting. Carried along upon 
this hope, they found their refuge rested: in themselves 
alone and in the gods. All these things then © engendered in 
them a friendship ® with each other, both the fear which was 
then present, and that which had been produced by the laws 


1 Ficinus alone adds, what Taylor adopts, ‘ universam Greciam—”’ 

2 Plato alludes to the reason assigned by Herodotus vi. 106. See other 
reasons in Justin li. 9, and Lucian Astrolog. § 25. 

3 So Taylor follows the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ a ceptis paternis desistere,”’ 
where warping is wanting in the Greek. 

44 Here again Taylor has neglected the Greek entirely, and looked 
only to the Latin of Ficinus, “ preesertim quia in nullius presidio confi- 
debant, quippe qui memoria tenerent neque tunc, cum primo illorum 
ingressu capti Eretrienses fuerant, quemquam sibi opem ferre.”’ 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were pwayopévorc dependent on ye- 
véoOar, not paxousvouge connected with vucnoat. 

66 Ficinus has ‘‘majori inter se benevolentia copularunt —”’ 
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before,’ and which they had felt, when they were submitting 
to their former laws; (a fear) which we have frequently in 
the preceding discourse called modesty ; to which we have said 
(all)? must be subservient, who are about to become good 
men; (and) of which he who is the slave? is free and fearless ; 
‘whom had not this fear seized,* he would never have ° quickly 
come° and defended himself and aided the sacred places, and 
tombs, and country, and all the rest of household ties, and 
friends, as he did aid at that time; ®but each of us would at 
that period have been routed in small parties, and Beavictce 
one hither and another thither.® 

Megil. And very much so, guest; and correctly have you 
spoken, and in a manner becoming both to yourself and country. 

[15.] Athen. Such is the case, Megillus. For it is just to 
mention to you, what happened at that time, as being a sharer 
in the nature of your parents. But do you and Clinias consider, 
whether we say what is suited to legislation. For I do not go 
through these matters for the sake of telling a story, but for 
the sake of what Iam saying. For look ye. Since the same 
circumstance has in a certain manner happened to us, that did 
to the Persians, while they were leading the people to every 
kind of slavery, but we, on the contrary, turning the masses 
to every kind of’ freedom, how and what shall we say hence- 
forth? * The reasons that have previously occurred to us, 
have in a certain manner been detailed correctly.® 


! Instead of rv éumpoo8ev, which I cannot understand, Ficinus has 
jam pridem,” for he found, no doubt, in his MS. ro tumpoodev— 

* Ficinus alone has ‘‘ omnes,’ > adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of deAdc, Heusde, Heindorf, Faehse, and Ast justly read 
dovdog, similar to “ quo quisquis afficitur ”’ in Ficinus, translated by Tay- 
lor “a slave—’’ 

— The Greek is Oy ef rére un déog ZAaBev. Ficinus has “ac nisi 
presens ille metus pudori huic junctus fuisset-—’’ But 6y is to be referred 
to the person alluded to in dotAoe, and hence I have translated as if the 
original reading were 760s, not ré6rs— 

—5> The Greek is Evverdar, but as that could not be said of a single 
person, I have translated, as if the original were d&d¢ \Qwyv—On the loss or 
corruption of d£d¢, see Porson in Adversar. p. 161, on Aésch. Suppl. 901. 

—® Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ut fecisse 
narrantur; sed sparsi alius alio ablissent ;” adopted in part by Taylor. 

7 Instead of ‘‘all’’ Ficinus has ‘“‘ mere—”’ 

—® Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ habita jam verba et commode dicta quodammodo 
demonstrant.”’ 

1 2 
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Megil. You speak well. But endeavour to point out to us 
still more clearly what has been said just now. 

Athen. This shall be. The people was not, my friends, ac- 
cording to the laws of old, the master of any, but did after a 
certain manner obey willingly the laws. 

Meyil. Of what laws are you speaking ? 

Athen. Those relating in the first place to music as then 
existing—in order that we may detail from the beginning the 
great progress made in a life of freedom. For music was then 
divided by us according to certain kinds and figures of itself ;! 
and prayers to the gods was a kind of ode, and they were called 
by the name of hymns; and the contrary to this was another 
kind of ode, and a person would have called it lamentations 
for the most part ;? and another was Peans,® and another the 
birth of Dionysus, called, I think, a Dithyramb: and they 
have called laws® by this very name, as being another ode ; 
and they have given the additional name of “harp music.” 
After these and some others had been ordained, it was not 
lawful to use one kind for another. But the authority to 
know any of these, and, after knowing, at the same time to 
judge of them, and to fine the person not obedient, was not 
the whistle® nor certain uneducated noises of the multitude, as 
at present, nor yet the clatterings that express praise, but 
it was decreed that persons, who were conversant with educa- 
tion, should themselves hear to the end in silence; but for 
boys, and boy-leaders,’ and the numerous vulgar, there was 


' I confess I cannot understand éavrjc, omitted by Ficinus. 

? Instead of padtora I should prefer ea\Atora— 

* The Peans were hymns to Apollo, sung originally at Delphi to 
commemorate his killing the serpent, called Python. 

* This “I think ”’ is said rather strangely by Plato, as if he did not know 
whether the Dithyramb did or did not relate to the birth of Dionysus. 
Cousin refers oiwae to the etymology given to d:0vpapBoe. 

> In Greek vopog is literally ‘a distribution,’ taken in a legal sense, 
the object of law being to give each person his own; but here it is applied 
in a musical sense to a measure or tune, that distributes the notes ac- 
cording to the laws of harmony. Specifically the musical ‘‘ nomes”’ 
were sung in honour of Apollo, the god of music. Cousin has given 
another but less simple explanation. 

§ Ast says that cvpryé, “areed,”’ is put here for the whistling sound made 
by a reed, and he refers to Muretus, Var. Lect. 1. 19, and to Salmasius on 
Solinus, p. 156. Perhaps it answered to the English “ cat-call.”’ 

’ The boy-leaders are, I presume, thus put on a level with boys and the 
masses, because they were sometimes only manumitted slaves. 


‘ 
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the admonition by a rod putting them in order. These things 
having been thus ordained,! the multitude of citizens were 
willing to be ruled, and not to dare to judge in a tumultuous 
manner. After this, as time went on, the poets (themselves) 
became the leaders of this uneducated lawlessness ; being na- 
turally indeed poetical, but ignorant with respect to what is just 
and lawful in music, they were acting like Bacchants, and 
possessed with joy more than was becoming, and were ming- 
ling lamentations with hymns, and peans with dithyrambs, 
and imitated with harp music the music of the hautboy, and by 
bringing together all things to all they involuntarily, through 
their ignorance, asserted falsely that music did not possess any 
correctness whatever; but that it might be judged of most 
correctly by the pleasure of the party gratified, whether he 
were a better person ora worse. Composing, therefore, works 
of this kind, and adding to them words of this kind, they in- 
fused into the multitude a lawlessness with respect to music, 
and a daring of their being competent to judge. Hence the- 
atres, from being silent, came to be noisy, as if capable of un- 
derstanding what is beautiful or not in music; and instead of 
an aristocracy in it, a certain depraved theatrocracy was pro- 
duced. For if only a democracy of free men had existed, 
nothing very dreadful would have taken place; but now from 
music there began an opinion with us respecting the wisdom of 
all men in all things, and a lawlessness, and after these did a li- 
centiousness follow. For men became fearless, as if endued with 
knowledge; and this absence of fear generated shamelesness. 
For through boldness to feel no fear of the opinion of a better 
person, is almost a depraved shamelessness, (resulting) from a 
certain liberty that has dared too much. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

[16.] Athen. And consequent upon this liberty, there would 
arise that of being unwilling to submit to rulers; and following 
this, to fly from the submission to, and admonition of, a father 
and mother and elders, and to the being near the point of seeking 
to be not subject to laws; and (having arrived) at that point, 
to think nothing at all of oaths and faith and the gods; ?by 


1 I have adopted Heindorf’s correction, rovrwy otrw reraypivwr, 
founded on Ficinus’s “‘ heec cum ita ordine fierent,” in lieu of ravr’ civ 
OUTW TETAYPEVWC. 

2 Ficinus has “unde, ad priscam illam tyrannicamque revoluti naturam, 
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- exhibiting and imitating the ancient Titanic! nature, as it is 
called, so that, by again arriving at those? same things, they led 
a life of difficulty, and never ceased from ills. On what account 
then has this been said by us? It appears that I at least? 
ought to pull up‘ a discourse, like a horse, on each occasion,° 
and not, by having its mouth without a bridle, to be carried 
away forcibly, and, according to the proverb, fall® from the 
discourse, as from an ass. But I again ask’ what was just 
now said. On what account has this been mentioned ? 

Megil. Correctly so. 

Athen. This then has been said on account of those ? 

Megil. Whom? 

Athen. We have said that a legislator ought in laying down 
laws to aim at three things, how the state may, by being legis- 
lated for, become free, and friendly to itself, and possess a mind. 
These were the objects. Is it not so? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. For the sake of this we selected two kinds® of go- 


eadem illa iterum patiemur duraqne secula rursus degemus,”’ plainly 
proving that his MS, read rupavvecny for rirravicny, and was defective in 
other respects, or that Ficinus himself did not understand what Plato was 
alluding to. 

1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ‘‘ Noster vero Plato Titanum 
e genere statuit (esse) eos, qui, ut illi celestibus, sic hi adversentur ma- 
gistratibus.” From whence it is easy to perceive that instead of ryy XE- 
yomévnv warady Tiravucny gbow éimidekvior cai pewoupéevotc, Plato 
wrote Tv Neyouévny TAANY TiraviKny sroecKviar Kai pbowy ppoupEvorc— 
‘by exhibiting the so-called Titanic contest, and imitating their nature—” 

2 In lieu of éxeiva one would prefer rd Koda, in allusion to the acts 
of the Titans, the allies of Kodvoe¢, who after their defeat were doomed to 
everlasting torments. 

3 For the sake of the syntax we must read émé ye for éuot ye, as I have 
translated. 

4 This would be an English jockey’s correct translation of advadayBa- 
VEY. 

5 As éxdorore could not be said of a single occasion, one would prefer 
dkardoraroy, “ restless,”’ similar to “ stare loco nescit,”’ in Virgil. 

6 Instead of Big vrd rov Adyou HEpopeEvoy, it is evident ata glance 
that Plato wrote Big depdspevoy, ad7rd Tov Adyou, wc— With regard to the 
proverb dz’ évov zrecsiv, and the play upon it in aod vod wecéiy, see 
Aristoph. Neg. 1275, and Erasmus in Adag. Chil. i. Cent. 7. p. 200, who 
seems to have wished to read d7rb vov, we an’ dvov, TEcEtY. 

7 T have translated as if the Greek were éravepwr@ ad, not iraveowTgv - 
where the infinitive could hardly depend upon deity. 

8 Ficinus alone has ‘‘duas gubernationum species,’ from whence 
Boeckh elicited Evex’ eidn dvo from Evexa dgn— 
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vernment, one most despotic, and the other most free; and 
we were considering which of these is rightly administered. 
But on laying hold of each of them, as regards! a certain mo- 
deration, on the part of some to be despots, and of others to be 
free, we saw that then (in moderation) prosperity resulted to 
them in an eminent degree, but that when each party was 
proceeding to the extreme, the one, of slavery, and the other, 
of the contrary, no benefit had accrued to either these or those. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

Athen. And moreover, for the sake of these things, we 
looked into both the Doric army, and the country under the 
Dardan mountains, and the settlement by the sea, and first 
those persons who remained after the deluge; and moreover 
we had a previous conversation about music and drunkenness, 
and on subjects still prior to these. For all this has been men- 
tioned, for the sake of seeing, how a state may be best admin- 
istered, and how every one may individually best pass through 
life. Now, if we have done any thing of importance, what 
proof of error can be brought, Megillus and Clinias, against us ? 

Clin. I seem to myself, O guest, to have something in my 
mind. For it appears that the subjects of ail the discourse, we 
have gone through, have arisen through some good fortune. For 
I have come almost in want of them at the present moment ; 
and both you and Megillus here are by some opportune acci- 
dent present. For I will not conceal from you what has just 
now occurred to me, but I will make it a kind of omen. For 
the greatest part of Crete is attempting at present to establish 
a certain colony, and orders the Cnossians to take the care of 
the matter; but the city of the Cnossians (imposes it) upon me 
and nine others; and at the same time orders us to lay down 
laws (taken) from this place, if any are pleasing to us, and, if 
there are any, from elsewhere, making no account of their fo- 
reign character, should they appear to be better. Let us then 
grant this favour? to myself and you. ?After making a 
selection out of what has been said,? let us in our discourse 
form a state, and colonize it, as if from its commencement ; 


' By simply inserting eie between éxarépag and perpiornra I have re- 
stored both syntax and sense. 

2 There is evidently some error here, which might, I think, be satis- 
factorily corrected. 

3.’ Ficinus has, what makes better sense, “‘collectis undique legibus—’? 
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and there will be to us at the same time an inquiry into what 
we are in search of, and at the same time I may perhaps make 
use of this formation for the city that is to be. 

Athen. You are not, O guest, proclaiming a war. And, 
unless there-is some opposition on the part of Megillus, con- 
ceive that every thing on my side will be to the best of my 
power according to your mind. 

Clin. You speak well. 

Megil. And on my side likewise. 

Clin. You both have spoken most beautifully. Let us then 
endeavour, in the first place, to form in our discourse a state. 


BOOK IV. 


[1.] Athen. Come then, what kind of state must we imagine 
it is to be ? 'I mean that lam not asking what is its name now, 
nor what it will be necessary to call it in after-time ;! for this 
perhaps its colonization, or some spot, or the surname of some 
river or fountain, or of the gods of the place, may give their 
own appellation to the new state; but this is rather what I 
wish to ask concerning it, whether it is near the sea, or inland ? 

Clin. The state, of which we are now speaking, is, O guest, 
distant from the sea nearly eighty stadia.” 

Athen. Are there any harbours along it, or is it entirely 
harbourless ? 

Clin. It has, as far as is possible, very good harbours, O guest. 

Athen. Ho! ho! What say you? But is the country 
about it likewise all-prolific, or is it wanting in some things ? 

Clin. It is nearly in want of nothing. 

Athen. Will there be any neighbouring state near to it? 

Clin. Not very; on which account it is colonized. For an 
expulsion of the inhabitants having taken place of old in that 
spot, caused the country to be desolate for an immense space 
of time. 

Athen. But with respect to plains, and mountains, and 
woods, how has it obtained by lot a portion of each? 

1! Ficinus, translated literally by Taylor, has merely ‘‘ neque vero 


nunc de presenti ejus nomine aut de futuro interrogo.”’ 
2 About eight miles. 
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Clin. It is wholly! similar to the rest of Crete. 

Athen. Would you say it is more rough than plain? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquisition 
of virtue. For, if it were near the sea, and had good harbours, 
but not all-productive, but wanting in many things, it would 
require for itself some powerful preserver, and certain divine 
lawgivers,” unless being such naturally, it had been about to 
acquire” many various and depraved manners.? But now it has 
some consolation from its distance of eighty stadia. It is situ- 
ated indeed nearer the sea than is becoming, by nearly as much 
that it has, as you state, good harbours. There is however this 
desirable circumstance. For a sea, being near to a country, 
*brings something‘ pleasant each day, although it is in reality 
avery brackish and bitter neighbour.’ For filling it through 
Sretail-trading with foreign commerce® and money-making, 
it begets in the disposition a moral conduct tost backwards and 
forwards,’ and not to be trusted, and (renders) the state faith- 
less and unfriendly to itself and to other nations likewise. It 
possesses however against these evils a consolation in being 
all-productive ; since if it were rugged, it is evident that it 
would not be very productive and all-productive at the same 


1 Ficinus has “ totius Crete,’ as if his MS. read 6Anc instead of 6A7’ 
And so Taylor. Eusebius, in Prep. Ev. xii. p. 617, offers oAy. 

2-2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, Perhaps 
Plato wrote iva pr wodda, & y’ EuedAev, 7}9n—#Eo1r—similar to ‘‘ ne con- 
traheret ” in Ficinus, in English—that it might not have, what it was about 
(to have), many— 

3 On the mischief done to the morals of a people by living near the sea, 
Strabo, in vii. 9, refers to Plato, assigning, by a slip of the memory, to 
the Republic what he had read here in the Laws. 

44 J have translated asif the Greek were originally ri véuer, not, as at 
present, 76 pev— 

5 The expression dApupdy yeréynua Plato is said to have taken from 
Aleman, the lyric poet, as we learn from the Scholiast on Aristides, quoted 
by Creuzer on Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 464, who remarks that wuxpdy 
might perhaps be considered by some to be a gloss; for Aristotle says, 
Tepi AtoOno. iv. p. 1438, B., 76 dt dApupdy Kai mixpoy oxyEdoy TO avTo: 
but such is not his own opinion. 

6_§ Qn the difference between é7ropoc and kamnvoc see at Sophist, § 19. 

7 Timeus rightly explains wadipBoroe by mwodvperaBorog Kai ei pia 
yvopyn py pévwy, similar to the description given by Virgil of a woman, 
‘‘varium et mutabile semper.” 

8_§ This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood, 
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time.’ For possessing this (advantage), by possessing a great 
export-trade, it would in return be filled with gold and silver 
coin in abundance;! than which a greater evil cannot, so to 
Say, exist, (comparing) one thing with another, in a state, as 
regards the possession of manners generous and just, as we 
stated, if we remember, in our previous discourse. 

Clin. We do recollect ; and we concede that we were then 
and we are now speaking correctly. 

Athen. But how is the country situated as regards timber 
for ship-building ? 

Clin. There is not any fir worth mentioning, or pine, and 
not much cypress; and a person would find little of larch, 
or plane-trees, which it is necessary for shipwrights to make 
use of for the inner parts of vessels. 

Athen. And this too would not be ill for the nature of the 
country. 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. Because it is good for a city to be unable to imitate 
easily its enemies in mischievous imitations. 

Clin. To which of the subjects that have been mentioned 
have you, after looking, said what you are now stating ? 

[2.] Athen. Do thou, O excellent man, ?watch me, looking 
to what was said at the beginning, the question about the 
Cretan laws, how they looked to one thing.? And you two as- 
serted that this very thing was what regards war ; but I, taking 
you up, said, that when! such laws, being laid down, looked to 


‘‘ since, had it been rugged, it would not have been very productive, much 
less all-productive I think,’ in Greek, od« dv aoddigopoe ye sin, wy Te yE 
wapoopog, oiar. Ast however says that Ficinus has correctly translated, 
“* cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet omnia ferat, non tamen abunde omnia; 
nam si esset ad omnia ferax et feecunda—’’ And so Taylor to the letter. 

1! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ multum auri atque argenti,”’ as 
if his MS, read zoAAov in lieu of wad\iv— 

22 Ast says that after gvXarre, ‘““watch,”’ is to be supplied “if perchance 
I say what is at variance with previous assertions.’ But such an ellipse 
is not, I suspect, to be found elsewhere in Plato; who probably wrote 
here "Q daudree, epvXarréc pe ed, tig TO KaT apyac sipnpévoy AToBAETWY 
wept THY Konricsiy vouwy— Well hast thou, O excellent man, watched 
me while looking to what was said at the beginning about the laws of 
Crete, that they looked to one thing—where I have omittted ro before 
wepi—To avoid however all the difficulties of the text, Ficinus omits 
we wode Ey Te BAE7rotev : and so too does Taylor; but he translates “‘ I am 
looking,”’ as if the Greek were a7oGAémw, not doPAErwr. 
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virtue, it was well; but when! only to a part, but not to the 
whole almost of virtue, I did not entirely agree. Do you then 
still again watch? my present? legislation, while following me, 
if perchance I lay down any law not tending to virtue, or 
to a part of virtue. For J make it a fundamental position, 
that he alone lays down a law correctly, who, like an 
archer, ever aims at that, on which alone some of those things 
that are ever beautiful’ follow close, but who leaves all the 
rest, whether it be wealth or any thing else of that kind, 
which happens to exist without those before mentioned. And I 
said on one side, that the imitation of enemies would be then® 
mischievous, when any one residing near the sea is annoyed by 
enemies, as for instance—for I will relate (it) to you, although 
not wishing to remind you of a past annoyance— when Minos 
imposed the payment of a tribute upon the inhabitants of At- 
tica, through his having acquired a great power by sea.° But 
the Athenians did not at that period possess, as they do now, 
ships of war, nor a country abounding in wood, suited for 
ship-building, so as to exhibit with facility a naval power. 
Hence they could not, through nautical imitation, become im- 
mediately sailors themselves at that time, and defend them- 
selves against their enemies. And it would have been for 
their advantage to have lost many times ‘seven young men,’ 


1 1 T have twice translated as if the Greek were ore, not 6r1—Ficinus 
has “‘ quoniam—quoniam,” adopted by Taylor. 

2 As Clinias had been already said to be on the watch, he and his friend 
Megillus could not be ordered ‘“‘to watch in return; ”? but they might 
be ‘‘ to watch still again.’’ Hence I have translated, as if the Greek were 
abd ére uddEare, not avripvdrdéare. | 

3 Before rfj¢ mapovone the article rad has evidently dropt out; for 
otherwise the genitive would be without regimen, and so too would the 
verb transitive. 

4 Bekker retains here cadk@y, acknowledged by Ficinus, as shown by 
his version,“ aliquid eorum, que bona sunt.’’? But Ast would read kaXor, 
foand subsequently in four MSS., and taking ri@eo@ar passively, compare 
the law, and not the law-giver, to an archer, as in Legg. xi. p. 934, B., § 
12, rode vopove rogdrov—oroxalecOa Sikny. But as wapadeiry must 
be said of a person, not a thing, we must adopt the ordinary version. 

5 Instead of r7v kak7y roravoe, Ficinus found in his MS. caxyny rére— 
For his version is ‘“‘improbam tunc—”’ 

6 To the naval power of Minos allusion is made by Thucydides, 1. 4, 
while the circumstances relating to the tribute are detailed by Diodorus, 
iv. 60, and Ovid. Met. vii. 556. 

7’ Such was the tribute the Athenians were required to pay. 
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before ! (suffering what happened to them. For,)! instead of 
being foot-soldiers, with heavy arms, and remaining firm,? 
they were accustomed, on becoming sailors, frequently to leap 
with a run into and upon the vessels, and to come back again 
quickly ; and to think they were doing nothing disgraceful in 
not daring to die, by waiting for the attacks of the enemy 
advancing; and there were pretexts plausible and ready to 
those throwing away their arms, and making, as they said, 
not disgraceful flights; for language of this kind? is wont 
to arise from naval heavy-armed troops*—(language) by no 
means worthy ®of unbounded praise, but very much the con- 
trary.© For it is never proper to accustom persons to mis- 
chievous habits, and this too the best part of the citizens. And 
it is surely possible to understand this from Homer, that such 
conduct is not honourable. For with him Ulysses abuses 
Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, at that time pressed 
down by the Trojans in fight, to draw down their ships to the 
sea, and he (Ulysses) is harsh against him (Agamemnon), and 
says, (Il. xiv. 96,) 


Thou bid’st, while e’en of war, still standing round, 

The clamour’s heard, our well-bench’d ships to drag 
Seaward, that, what the Trojans oft have wish’d, 

Their prayers may be accomplish’d, and ’gainst us 
The scale from on high Death turn. But ne’er will Greeks 
Hold to the fight, while ships to sea are drawn ; 

But frighten’d look, and from the fray retreat. 

Such hurt will bring the counsel thou dost preach. 


He too knew then that three-banked galleys standing near ® 


1_.! The words between the lunes are found only in the Latin of Fici- 
nus, which Taylor has translated ‘‘ quod illis accidit perpeti; nam.”’ 

2 In lieu of vopipwy, which is unintelligible, Ficinus found in his MS., 
with which all but one agree, povitwy, as shown by his version “‘ terres- 
tribus firmisque copiis ;’’ and so read Plutarch, i. p. 363, F., avri povipwv 
omAuroy xara WAadrwva vatrat yevopevor. 

3 From “ hujusmodi,’”’ in Ficinus, Coray was led, on Plutarch i. p. 208, 
20, to suggest roravra for ratra, adopted by Bekker. 

4 In lieu of vavrinig omrAureiacg, which seems a very strange expres- 
sion, one would expect vaurTixije woNereiac, “ a nautical polity.” Fora 
state and ship were first compared by Alczeus, as shown, by Horace, Od. 
i. 14, and then by Sophocles in Antig: 189, and Cicero Epistol. xii. 25. 

55 The Greek is évraiywy mwoddakte pupiwy ddrAG robvavriov. But 
Ficinus has “non laude quidem ulla sed vituperatione summopere dig- 
nas,”’ which leads to éraivwy pupiwy adAG woANaKLC TOU évayrTiov. 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has ‘‘ad pugnantium fugam 
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were an evil to heavy-armed soldiers while fighting at sea. 
For even lions would, by adopting similar conduct, be ac- 
customed to fly from stags. Moreover the states, when power 
and safety depend upon a navy, do not bestow honours !on 
the most beautiful of warlike concerns. For an account of 
the pilot’s art, ? and the rower’s art, and that which is connected 
with persons of various kinds and of no great worth, no one 
could bestow upon each individual honours in a proper man- 
ner. And yet how can a polity deprived of this exist cor- 
rectly ? : 

Clin. It is nearly impossible. But yet, O guest, we Cre- 
tans say that the naval battle, which took place at Salamis, of 
the Greeks against the Barbarians, has preserved Greece. 

Athen. And indeed many both of the Greeks and Barba- 
rians assert the same thing. But we, my friend, both I and 
Megillus here, say, that the battle of foot-soldiers at Mara- 
thon and Platzze did one of them begin, and the other com- 
plete, the safety of the Greeks; and some made the Greeks 


paratas,”’ omitting éy Oararry wapsectwcar. With. regard to the senti- 
ment in the text, it was proposed by some of the Athenians to burn all 
their vessels, previous to the last decisive battle, in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, and to march their army by land through Sicily; for the enemy 
would not be able to follow them thither, and the troops would conduct 
themselves with greater fortitude, when they saw all means of retreat cut 
off. See Thucyd. vii. 60. 

11 This I can hardly understand. For honours were most assuredly 
bestowed on those who excelled in war. Hence in lieu of zroAgutcwy one 
would prefer zodirixwy, “ statesmanlike.”’ 

2 Between cuBeopvynrixje yap and Kai éperixye the text has cai wevrn- 
Kovrapxiac, which means, says Ast, ‘“‘the command of a ship with fifty 
rowers,” referring to Jul. Pollux i. 119, and he might have added i. 96. 
But though the word weyrnxovrapyoy is found in Demosthenes, p. 1212, 
21, R., as applied to the officer over fifty rowers, yet here the question is 
not about the number of rowers, or even of soldiers on board, but about 
a specific art, requisite in all vessels. Hence, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, in kai wevrnxovrapyiag lies hid cai ceXevorikie kai avapyiac : of 
which kai KeAXevorixij¢c should follow kuBepvyricijcg yap and Kai avapxiac 
come after kai égerixjc; for otherwise the subsequent yeyvopérvne will 
want.its noun. With regard to the office of ceXevorne, it will be sufficient 
to refer to Alcibiad. i. p. 125, C., "Apa ceXevoray ypwpéivwr ipéraic; Nai. 
KuBepynricyn yap arn ye apern: where the same three things are united, 
and all relating to the arts required in vessels. Then as regards dvapyiac, 
the sailors of old were, like those of more modern times,—witness the 
mutiny at the Nore in 1797—accustomed to disregard discipline; and 
hence Euripides has in Hec. 611, vavurixy r’ avapyia. 
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better, but some not better, so to say of the battles that conjointly 
saved us at that time; for to the naval battle at Salamis I will 
add the one at Artemisium. But now, looking to the virtue of 
a polity, let us consider the nature of the region, and the order 
of the laws; not thinking, as the many do, that to be preserved 
and to exist is alone to mankind the most honourable of all 
things, but to become the best, and to continue to be so, for 
as long a period as they may live. But this, I think, has been 
stated by us in the former part of our discourse. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then consider this alone, whether we are 
proceeding in the same path as being the best for states, touch- 
ing their settlement and legislation. 

Clin. (Let us do so) very much. 

[3.] Athen. Tell me, then, what is next in order to this, what 
are the people, who are to be the colonists; whether any one 
(may go), who is willing from the whole of Crete, since the 
masses have become in the cities more numerous than according 
to the quantity of food to be got from the land? For you surely 
do not bring together whoever of the Greeks is willing (to go). 
And yet I see that some persons from Argos, and A%gina, and 
other parts of Greece, have settled themselves in the country 
amongst you. But for the present, tell me, from whence do 
you say there will be an army of citizens ? 

Clin. It seems it will be from the whole of Crete; and 
of the rest of the Greeks it appears that (the colonizers) will 
receive persons from Peloponnesus, as fellow-settlers for the 
most part. For, what you were saying just now, you said 
truly, that there are some from Argos, and the race, which has 
the highest character here at present, is that of Gortyna, be- 
cause it happens to have settled there ! from Gortyna in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Athen. The establishment of a colony would not take place 
in states with equal facility, when one family, like a swarm of 
bees, going from one country settles down, friends from friends, 
after having been, as it were, besieged by a certain want of 
space, or compelled by some other sufferings of a similar kind. 
For it sometimes happens that a part of a city is forcibly 
driven out by seditions and compelled to migrate as strangers to 


1 In.lieu of ravryg Ficinus found in his MS. ravry—At least his ver- 
sion has ‘‘ hue migravit—”’ 
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some other spot; and sometimes a whole city has exiled itself, 
after being thoroughly vanquished in war. In all these cases 
then it is easy for one to be colonized and governed by laws, 
but difficult for another. For when a colony is of one race, 
and has the same language, and the same laws, it possesses a 
kind of friendship, as being a partaker in the same holy rites, 
and every thing else of a similar kind, nor does it easily en- 
dure other laws, and a polity foreign to what it had at home. 
And sometimes a colony, having revolted through the badness 
of its laws, and through custom still seeking to adopt the very 
same habits as those, by which it was previously corrupted, be- 
comes refractory and disobedient to its colonizer and legislator. 
But on the other hand a colony, composed of all kinds of 
people flowing together to the same point, will perhaps be 
more willingly obedient to certain new laws; but to conspire 
together, and, like a pair of horses to froth together,! as the 
saying is, individually to the same point, is the work of a long 
time and very difficult. Nevertheless legislation and the 
colonization of states is a thing the most effective of all for 
virtue in man. 

Clin. It is probable; but tell me more clearly, looking to 
what have you said this? 

[4.] Athen. I appear to myself, good sir, while praising 2 
and speculating about legislators, to be about to say something 


1 The MSS. generally read Evpgvoijoa, “to weld together,” translated 
by Ficinus, “unum idemque—efflare.”” But that would be a tautology 
merely after Eupavevcar. One MS. has Evpdioat, which leads to £vy- 
agpioat, ‘to froth together,” which a pair of horses would do by making 
similar exertions. The word agpigey is applied to horses in a chariot- 
race by Sophocles in El. 70, and hence in Aristophanes, Eip. 902, “Apyara 
O° éx’ adAndowo avarerpappéva Gvodivra Kai wviovra moockvhcerat, 
where since ¢vo@vra is the same as mvéovra we may read ’Adpicarra, 
similar to the expression in Petronius, “inter sudores anhelitusque.’’ 
There are however those, who would be content with “ puffing and blow- 
ing,’’ as the version of dvo@vra Kai wviovra. 

2 One MS. has éxavwy, adopted by Bekker in lieu of ézrawvév, which 
Ast refers to the words spoken just before, éori vopoOecia—redewrarov 
move ager avopey. But in that case Plato would have written eipyxé- 
vat: for epeiy has always a future sense. On the other hand, éravwy, 
“‘ returning,’ could hardly be said here; for the subject of the laws had 
not been lost sight of. Hence I should prefer évaiwy, “ knowing—”’ The 
two verbs éwauveiy and émaiey have been similarly interchanged in Hipp. 
Maj. p. 291, D., and Euthyd. § 79, as remarked by Heindorf. 
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unimportant. But if we shali say aught opportunely, it would 
be no matter. And yet why do I feel a difficulty ? for nearly 
all human affairs appear to exist in this manner. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. I was about to say, that no man is ever a legislator ; 
but that fortune and all kinds of accidents, happening in all 
kinds of ways, are our legislators. For either a war by vio- 
lence has overturned polities and changed laws, or the want of 
means arising from severe poverty. Many innovations too 
diseases compel men to make, through pestilences: falling 
upon them, and unfavourable seasons during many years. 
He then, who foresees all this, will be eager! to exclaim, as I 
just now did, that no mortal was ever a legislator, but that 
nearly all human affairs are accidents ; and that it is possible 
for him, who asserts all this respecting navigation, and the 
arts of the pilot, and physician, and general, to appear to speak 
correctly. But on the other hand, it is equally possible for 
the person (to appear) to speak correctly on these points, who 
says this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That a god, and, together with a god, fortune and 
opportunity govern all human affairs; but that it is necessary 
to admit that art, a somewhat milder power, follows them. 
For on the occasion of a storm I should consider it a thing of 
great moment for the pilot’s art to take a part, or not. Or 
how (say you)? 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. Will not the same reasoning apply similarly in the 
case of other things? And we must attribute the very same 
principle to legislation ; that, other things concurring which 
ought to happen to a country, if it is about to live happily, 
it is requisite for a legislator, who adheres to truth, to fall 
on each occasion upon a state of such a kind. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Would not he then, who possesses an art for each of 
the above-mentioned occasions, be justly able? to pray for 

1 Instead of aiZecev Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. dgtwoeer, 
for his version is ‘‘ non verebitur,”’ translated by Taylor “ will think fit.” 

2 This is the only rendering of, péya TEOVERTNMG suited to the context. 


But such is not the usual meaning of wAsovéxrnpa. 
3 One would rather expect “‘ be said’ than ‘‘ be able—”’ 
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something to be present! with him through fortune, should 
he be wanting? only in art? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And all the rest just now mentioned would, if com- 
manded to tell their prayers, say so. Is it not so? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And a legislator likewise would, I think, do the same. 

Clin. So I think. 

Athen. Come then, Legislator, (and say)—for let us address 
him—a city possessing what, and being in what state, shall 
we give you, ?and you take and hold,® so that you may admin- 
ister sufficiently, from the things remaining,‘ the city? What 
is it possible to assert rightly after this? °Shall we not 
say surely something belonging to the legislator? For it is 
meet.° 

Clin. It is. 

Athen. This. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he 
will say; and let the tyrant be a young man, of a good me- 
mory, and docile, and brave, and naturally of a magnificent 
disposition ; and let that, which, we said before, ought to fol- 
low all the parts of virtue, now accompany the soul of the 
tyrant, if there is about to be any benefit from the presence of 
the other qualities. 

Clin. Our guest, Megillus, appears to me to say that tem- 
perance should follow the other virtues. Is it not so? 

Athen. Yes, temperance, Clinias, in its popular sense, and 
not that, which any one in solemn phrase would call pru- 
dence, and compel it to be temperance; but that feeling 
which, inherent in boys and savage animals, bursts into flower 


1 Correct Greek requires rapsivat adry, not rapoy ait@ — 

2 One MS. has, what the syntax demands, éwiéy. Ficinus has ‘“ nec 
alia re, preeterquam artificio, opus sit.””. From which it is difficult to dis- 
cover what he found in his MS. 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

4 Ast says that é« rwy Aotrwy means “ hereafter~-” But till such a 
meaning is confirmed by sufficient examples, I shall continue to believe 
that Plato wrote é« rwy Asyopevwy, “after what has been said—’”’ 

55 The Greek is doa rov vopolérou goalwpev TovTo; 7 yao; which, 
Stalbaum says, labours under some great corruption. He would there- 
fore read dpa rb rov— with Ast, and reject rovro, and 4 yap likewise, as 
it is wanting in Ficinus. I have however translated, as if Plato had written 
apa Tou vopobéTou gpaluperv wov TL dv; Ost yao. 

K 
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on the instant, so that some are incontinent! with respect to 
pleasures, but others continent; and which we said,? when it 
exists apart from the many things called good, is not worth 
mention. For you understand what I am saying ? 

Clin. Perfectly. 

Athen. This nature, then, let our tyrant possess in addition 
to those (mentioned above), if the city is about to have a 
polity in the quickest and best manner possible, and on the re- 
ceiving of which it may live the most happily. For there nei- 
ther is, nor will there ever be, the establishment of a polity 
more rapid or better than this. 

Clin. But how, O guest, and by what argument would any one, 
who asserts this, persuade himself that he is speaking correctly ? 

Athen. It is easy, Clinias, to understand how this is so 
naturally. 

Clin. How say you? Do you assert,’ if the tyrant is a young 
man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, (and) mag- 
nificent ? 

Athen. Add too fortunate * in nothing else, except in that 
during his time a legislator is existing worthy of praise, and 
that a certain fortune leads the two to the same point. For, on 
this taking place, there is brought to pass by a god nearly every 
thing which (is done), when he wishes any state to be emi- 
nently prosperous ; and in the second degree, when two rulers 
are of such a kind; and in the third degree, (when three) ;° 
and in a similar proportion more difficult, (as the rulers) ® are 
more numerous; ‘but, the contrary, by how much the con- 
trary happens.’ 


1 How the idea of temperance can be thus mixed up with that of in- 
continence, I certainly cannot understand. Others, I hope, will be more 
fortunate. 

2 In iii. § 12, p. 696, D. 

3 The Greek 1s ef ripavvog yéivotro, yc, vioc— But as there is an 
allusion to what had been stated just before, Plato wrote, I suspect, o%, 
TUPAVVOS Ei yévotTo, Epnc, veog— “Did you not say, if a tyrant were 
young—”’ 

4 I have followed Ast in assigning Evrvyre to the Athenian, not, as 
Stephens did, to Clinias, misled, it would seem, by Ficinus. 

5, 6 Ficinus has alone preserved the words, requisite for the sense, in 
his version, adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ tertio loco, si tres; et, successionis eadem 
ratione servata, eo difficilius, quo plures.”’ 

‘7 Ficinus has paraphrased this, ‘‘atque contra, quo pauciores, eo 
facilius.” 
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Ciin. You assert, as it seems, that the best state would result 
from a tyranny, in conjunction with a superior legislator and 
a well-regulated tyrant; and that it would most easily and 
rapidly change ! into that from such a kind as this;' and that 
the second in degree is from an oligarchy ; and *the third in 
degree, from a democracy. Is it not so?? 

Athen. By no means. But the first is produced from a 
tyranny; the second, from a regal polity; the third, from a 
certain democracy ; but with respect to the fourth, an oligar- 
chy would be able to receive a generation of this kind with 
the utmost difficulty. For in it there are the greatest num- 
ber of the powerful. Now we say, that these things then take 
place, when a legislator is naturally true, and when there ex- 
ists in him a strength in common with those, who possess the 
greatest influence in the state. But where this exists the 
fewest in number, but at the same time the most strong, as in 
the case of a tyranny, in this way and then there is wont to 
take place a rapidity and easiness in the change. 

Clin. How? For we do not understand. 

Athen. And yet I think this has been said by us, not once, 
but often. But perhaps you never saw a state under a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I desirous of such a spectacle. 

Athen. And yet you may see it in the one just now spoken of. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That the tyrant, who wishes to change the habits of 
a state, has no need either of (great)? labour, or any very long 
time for the accomplishment of his purpose. For‘ it is neces- 
sary that he should proceed the first in whatever road he 
wishes, either to turn the citizens to the pursuit of virtue, or 
the contrary, and mark out the course by acting himself the 
first, and praising and honouring some things, but bringing a 

11 The Greek is sic rovro é« Tov rovotrov, which I hardly under- 
stand. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ ex illa in hanc:”’ but odro¢ 
and 6 TotovToge are not opposed to each other in Greek, as “ille”’ and 
“hic” are in Latin. 

22 So Ficinus correctly. The Greek is ) mwe Aéyec; Kai Td TpiToY 
éx Onuoxpariac. But wwe Aéyece could not be thus introduced between 
the second and third assertion. It is true however that oddapwe could 
not give the answer to we, but it might to o’rwe, what Plato probably 
wrote, not 9 7we. . 

3 Ficinus has “ multo labore,” as if his MS. read wo\Awy mover, not 
rovwy simply. 

+ In lieu of d one would prefer v0, similar to “‘nam’’ in Ficinus. 

K 
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blame upon others, and disgracing the party that is disobedi- 
ent in each of these doings. 

Clin. And how can we imagine! that the other citizens 
will quickly follow him, who has obtained such persuasion, 
and at the same time force? 

Athen. Let no one persuade us, friends, that a state has 
ever changed? its laws more quickly and easily by any other 
way than the leading of its rulers, or that this happens now 
by any other means, or will happen ever again. For that 
indeed is neither impossible for us, nor would it be done with 
difficulty. But this is the thing difficult to be done, and has 
rarely taken place in a long time; although, when it does 
happen, it produces in the state, in which it is found, ten 
thousand, or rather every good thing. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. When a divine love of temperate and just pursuits 
is inherent in certain mighty powers, whether they rule ac- 
cording to a monarchy, or a marked superiority in wealth or 
family, or should any one bring back the nature of Nestor, 
who they say excelled all men in the power of speaking, and 
still more in temperance. But this, as they say, took place in 
the times of Troy, but in ours not at all. If then such a man 
existed formerly, or shall exist, or is at present amongst us, he 
lives in a blessed state, and blessed too are those, who hear 
the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. Of a similar 
kind is the reasoning respecting all power, that, when the 
greatest power of a man falls to the same point with the acting 
prudently and temperately, then the production of the best 
polity and of such kind of laws takes place, but otherwise it 
will never be. Let this then be held to be spoken oracularly, 
as if it were a story detailed,? and to have been shown, that 
in one way it is difficult for a state to have good laws, and in 
another, that, if what we have said should take place, it would 
have them in a manner the quickest and the easiest by far. 


1 One MS. has wavrayov péya oidmeOa, similar to “ ubique magnum 
quid aut arduum existimabimus—’”’ adopted by Cousin. 

2 On account of the following, pndé viv yiyvecOar pydé adbfig wore yevn- 
coat, it is evident that a past tense is required here, peraBareiy, tound 
in one MS., without ay, or what would be preferable, peraBeBAncévar. 

2 Unless I am mistaken, Plato wrote not ody caOarepei, but ody, od 
caQarep yoavoi, similar to domep yoadc puOog in Gorg. p. 027, A., and 
Wome Talc yoavai Taig Tobe piPovge AEyovoare, in Rep. i. p. 300, E. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Let us now endeavour, by adapting our laws to 
your state, to mould it, as old men do boys,’ by our discourse. 

Clin. Let us go this road, and no longer delay. 

[5.| Athen. But let us call upon a god for the preparation 
of the state. And may he hear, and hearing come to us, in a 
propitious and kind manner, to adorn, in conjunction with US, 
the state and laws! 

Chin. May he come! 

Athen. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to en- 
join upon the state? 

Clin. Inform me still more clearly what you wish to say ; 
for instance, whether it is a certain democracy, or oligarchy, 
or aristocracy, or a regal government. For you would not 
surely speak of a tyranny, as we should imagine. 

Athen. Come, then, which of you is willing to answer first, 
by stating what is the polity at home? 

Megil. Is it not more just for myself, who am the elder, to 
speak first ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Megil. When I consider, guest, the polity of Lacedzemon, 
Tam unable to tell you what I ought to call it thus.2 For it 
appears to me to be similar to atyranny. For the power of 
the Ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. And yet it some- 
times appears to me to be the most similar of all states to a 
democracy. But, on the other hand, not to say that it is an 
aristocracy, is perfectly absurd. There is in it likewise the 
office of a king for life, which is said, both by all men, and by 
us too, to be the most ancient of all. On being then asked 
thus suddenly, I cannot, as I have said, by a definition, tell 
you which of these polities it is. 

Clin. I too, Megillus, appear to be affected in the same 
manner as yourself. For I am quite at a loss as to which of 
these I should firmly assert the polity in Cnossus to be. 

Athen. For you, most excellent men, do really? participate 


1 The Greek is watéa—But Ficinus, “ tanquam seniores pueris,” as if 
his MS. had doep wauci— One MS. reads zaidec, evidently an error 
for waidac. 

2 Ficinus, probably through not understanding ovrwe, has omitted it. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, amdwe, “simply.” 

3 Ficinus has “ Vere—reipublice : ” which has led me to believe that 
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in polities. But those, which we now name such, are not 
polities, but settlements of cities, ruled over, and a slave to! 
some portions of each other, and each is denominated from the 
power of the ruler. But if it were meet for a city to be called 
after this manner, it ought to be called by the name of the 
god, who is the ruler of those that possess truly a mind. 

Clin. Who is this god? 

Athen. Must we then still to a small extent make use of a 
fable, if we are about to explain in a careful manner what has 
been just now asked? Is it not meet to do so in this way? 

Clin. By all means. 

[6.] Athen. A long time antecedent to that of the cities, 
whose settlement we have before gone through, there is said to 
have existed in the time of Saturn.a certain government of, 
and dwelling in, them extremely happy, and of which that, 
which is now administered the best,? exhibits an imitation. 

Megil. It would as it seems be very requisite to hear 
‘about it. 

Athen. It appears so to me; and hence I have brought the 
subject amongst us during our conversation. 

Megil. And you have done so most correctly ; and you will 
act very correctly too in bringing to an end the fable in due 
order as far as it is suitable. 

Athen. I must do as you say. We have received then a 
report of the happy life of the persons living of that period, 
how it possessed all things without stint and produced spon- 
taneously. Of this state of things the cause is said to have 
been something of this kind. Saturn, well knowing, as we 
have already detailed, that no human nature, when adminis- 
tering with absolute power the affairs of man, is so sufficient, 
as not to be filled with insolence and injustice, did, from re- 
flecting upon this, place over our cities, as kings and rulers, 


Plato wrote "Ovrwe yap, & &p.orot, apiorwy modurewy, with the usual 
play on the words @gcorot dpiorwy. See my note on Aischyl. Suppl. 304. 

1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more correctly “in 
quibus una pars servit alteri.”” For he thus avoids the tautology in deo- 
olopsvwy Kai Sovevovowy. And hence his MS. probably read dec- 
wocovrwy— 

2 In lieu of dpusroxparéirat, acknowledged by Ficinus, whose version 
is “ab optimatibus gubernatur,’’ Stephens mentions a var. lect., dprora 
oikeirat, subsequently found in two MSS., and similar to dora oixoin, 
“in iil. § 16, p. 702, A. 
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not men, but Demons of a more divine and excellent race; 
ljust as we now do, by placing some men over flocks of sheep! 
and such herds of cattle as are tame. For we do not make 
oxen rulers of oxen, nor goats of goats; but we ourselves 
rule over them, as being of a better race than them. The 
same thing does? the god, who being a lover of mankind has 
placed over us the race of Demons, as being better than us; 
which through the great inactivity? on their part, and great 
too on ours, has taken care of us, and by imparting to us 
peace and modesty and good legislation? and abundance of 
justice, rendered the human race exempt from sedition, and 
happy. And now this our discourse, employing (the language 
of) truth, asserts, that of such states as not a god but some mor- 
tal governs, there is to them no escape from evils and labours ; 
but it conceives that we ought, by every contrivance, to imi- 
tate the life, said to have been under Saturn; and, as far as 
immortality is in us, by being obedient to it, to administer 
both publicly and privately our houses and cities, calling 
law the distribution of mind. For should one man, or an 
oligarchy, or even democracy, possess a soul eager after 
pleasures and desires, and requiring to be filled with these, 
and retaining nothing,° but connected closely with an ®evil not 
to be finished, and a disease not to be filled,® and should such 


1—l The Greek is oloy viv music dp@psv Tot¢c woviowt, where the 
dative is without regimen. Hence, since the words av’roict rivag are 
found shortly afterwards following zrosotpev, where they are perfectly 
useless, although acknowledged by Julian in Epistol. ad Themist. p. 
476, Petav., I have translated as if the words in the original were av@pw- 
WOug toTavTEC Tivac. 

2 From APA, to which Ast justly objects, I have elicited APA. 

3 Here is evidently some error. For the Demons did not take care of 
men through their inactivity, but quite the reverse, in Greek dpacroctvye, 
of which the Ionic form deyoroctyvy 1s found in Homer Od. O. 302. And 
as thus the dgacrocvvn, the “ activity’ of the Demons, is properly opposed 
to the paorwyn, the “ inactivity’ of mortals, we might insert éoacrootvne 
after wo\Aje piv and pacrwrne after zo\AHe Os, were it not that the 
common reading is acknowledged by Julian. 

* Instead of éhevOepiay Ast and Bekker have adopted edvopiay from 
two MSS. Neither word is found in Julian. 

5 The metaphor, says Ast, is taken from a sieve or a perforated vessel 
unable to retain any liquid, and he refers to Gorgias, p. 493, C., ryv 6é 
Puynv Kookivp aréEixace—rTeronuevny, re ob dvvapevny oréyev. I 
suspect however that Plato wrote orépyoucay oddev, ‘contented with 
nothing— ” 

S$—® Such will perhaps seem to be a correct rendering of avnvir@ Kai 
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a person! rule over either a city or an individual, and trample 
upon the laws, there would be, as we just now said, no con- 
trivance for security. It is necessary then to consider, Clinias, 
whether we shall be persuaded by this account or not. | 

Clin. It is surely necessary to be persuaded. 

Athen. You understand then, that some say there are as 
many species of laws as of polities; but of polities we have 
already gone through as many as the multitude say there are. 
Do not then think that our present doubt is about a matter of 
no moment, but about one of the greatest. For that, to which 
the just and the unjust ought to look, has come again to us as a 
matter of doubt. For persons say that the laws ought not to 
look either to war or to the whole of virtue, but to see? what 
may be beneficial toa polity whatever it may be, so that it may 
always rule, and never be dissolved; and (they say) that the 
natural definition of the just is laid down most beautifully thus. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. ‘That what belongs to the superior is beneficial. 

Clin. Speak still more clearly. 

Athen. Thus (do I speak). On every occasion the superior 
power, they say, lays down the laws in a state. Is it not so? 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Think you then, say they, that ever at any time will 
a mob after being victorious, or any other polity, or even a 
tyrant, lay down willingly laws for any other purpose at first, 
than for what is conducive to the continuance of its own 
power ? 

Clin. How should it? | 

Athen. Whoever transgresses what is thus laid down, him 
will the lawgiver, who calls such laws by the name of just, 
punish as a person acting unjustly. 


am\nor@ Kakw voonpart. For aynvirm may belong to Kkaxq, as in 
Gorg. p. 507, E., dvnvuroy caxdy; and cai follow instead of preceding 
diAnorw. One would however prefer adxatorw Kakp Kai aynkéorp 
vooypari, similar in part to “ inexplebili inextinguibilique ardore et insa- 
nabili morbo”’ in Ficinus. 

1 Julian properly omits 6 rotovroc, which words could hardly be inter- 
posed between kara warnoag and rove vopove. 

2 I have adopted ideiv, suggested by Schneider in lieu of detv, to which 
Ast justly objects. Sydenham and Winckelmann would read Onretyv— 

3 In lieu of ripavvida Ficinus, as shown by his version, “‘ tyrannum,” 
found in his MS. ripgavvoy, what Bekker has edited from four others. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. In this way then, and in this wise, and by this 
manner, will what is just exist. 

Clin. So at least this reasoning says. 

Athen. For this is one of those prerogatives! relating to 
government. 

Clin. What are those ? 

Athen. Those, which we were then considering as to what 

ought to govern what. And it appeared that it was proper 
for parents (to rule over) their progeny, and the older over 
the younger, and the well-born over the ignobly born. And 
there were many other things, if we remember, and* some an 
obstacle to others; and among them there was this one; (for) 
we said somehow that Pindar conceived it to be according to 
nature for the most violent to take the lead, to use his own 
words.3 

Clin. This was indeed said formerly. 

Athen. But consider to what* persons our state is to be 
committed. For a thing of this kind has taken place ten 
thousand times in certain states. 

Clin. Of what kind? 

[7.] Athen. When power has been fought for, the con- 
querors are wont to take the affairs of the state so strongly 
into their own hands, as to give no share of the government to 
the conquered, or to their descendants, and they live watching 
each other,® lest any one should get into power and cause an 


1 In lieu of déucnparwy, Schulthes, in his German translation of the 
Laws, was the first to read aftwudrwy. For the allusion is to iii. § 9, p. 
690, A., as remarked by Ast, who has adopted the reading. The Zurich 
editors have however given biucawpdror— 

2 Instead of kai, which is unintelligible here, Ficinus seems to have 
found wy, for his version is ‘ ‘quorum— ° 

3 From the expression oC pavat, Ast supposes that the words of Pindar 
were ‘kara pvoww dye TO Biaéraroy.” But in the passage of the lyric 
poet, to which there is an allusion in iil. § 10, p. 690, and a quotation 
from it more at length in Gorg. p- 484, B., the words were, as shown by 
Boeckh, cara gvow aye Td Stxaudrarov 3 Smeprara xpi; from whence, in 
lieu of w¢ gavat, one would prefer é¢ déucyv—Ficinus has “ secundum 
naturam ac justum imperium esse, ut potentiora imbecillioribus dominen- 
tur,’’ which is a paraphrase rather than a translation. 

4 The Greek is 7rorépotc reotv— But that could be said only if a choice 
were to be made between two persons or things stated distinctly. Fi- 
cinus has ‘ quibus,’’ which leads to voici rioew— 

5 In lieu of aAAnAove, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, 
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insurrection, through remembering the ills which had taken 
place. At present we surely say that those are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not laid down for the sake of 
the whole state in common; and those, which so exist for the 
sake of some (alone), we call 'seditions, but not polities ;? 
and that the things which they call just, are called so in vain. 
Now this has been asserted by us on this account, because 
we will give your state no one as a magistrate, because he 
is rich, or possesses any thing of this kind, such as strength, 
or size, or family ; but whoever is most obedient to the laws 
laid down, and gains this victory in the state, to him we 
assert must be given the ministerial office, that relates to 
the gods,? the greatest to the first ; the second to him, who 
gains the second prize; and %so0, according to a certain 
ratio,? to those coming in a certain order must each of 
the things after these be assigned. But those, that are 
called rulers, I have now denominated the ministers of the 
laws, not for the sake of introducing any innovation in names ; 
but I think ‘there will be to a state a safety from this 
more than from any thing (else), and the contrary (from 
a contrary).* For I see destruction is at hand to that state, 
5in which the law is ruled over, and is powerless.2 But in 
the state, where the law is the absolute ruler over the rulers, 
and the rulers are slaves of the law, I behold safety and all 
for he has omitted the word, Plato wrote, I suspect, @\Aot aAove, “ some 
these, and others those—”’ 

\_1 Ficinus has “non cives sed seditiosos.”? He therefore found in his 
MS., what is read in all the rest, craowwrae dX od wodtrac. Ast how- 
ever defends oraowreiag add’ ob roduréiae, by quoting viii. 3, p. 832, C., 
motreia piv ovdEmia, oTacwwrEiat O& Taoat NEyoLVT GY. 

2 In lieu of Gedy Schulthes suggested, what Ast has adopted, vouwy, on 
account of the subsequent brnoérac vopote. Sydenham too would read. 
vopwv—Orelli prefers Oeoniv—Stalbaum defends OsHy by saying that 


in Oso, “ gods,’’ is included the idea of “the laws.’? But how this can 
be, I do not see. Perhaps Plato wrote @siwy véouwy, “laws given by 
the gods.” 

33 Ficinus has ‘‘eademque ratione,”’ as if his MS. read cara rov abroy 
Adyor in lieu of kard Adyor otrw— 

4_4 The Greek is mavtéc padXoy sivat wapd TovTO owrnpiay TE wddEt 
Kat Touvayriov. But Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “ salutem 
hinc maxime civitati fore et contrarium ex contrario,’’ as if he had found 
in his MS. wavroc paddov dv civat rapa Trobrov owrnpiay TH TOE, Kat 
Tapa Tov évayriou robvayTiov. 

55 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “in qua non lex 
magistratibus, sed legi magistratus preesunt.”’ 
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other good things, such as the gods have bestowed upon 
states. 

Clin. Truly so, by Zeus, O guest! For according to your 
age you perceive acutely. 

Megu. For every man, when young, sees, himself by himself, 
matters of this kind very dully ; but most acutely, when old. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But what after this? Shall we not suppose settlers 
as having arrived and being present? and must we not finish 
the portion next in order of our discourse for them ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then address them. O ye men, God, as 
the old saw! (says), having (in himself’) the beginning, and end, 
and middle of all things, does, proceeding in a circle, accord- 
ing to nature, bring things to an end by a straight road ;? and 
him does Justice ever follow, the punisher of those, who are 
deserters from the divine law; and close upon her attends in 
a humble and orderly manner he, who would be happy; but 


1 The old saw alluded to is the Orphic verse preserved by Eusebius in 
Prep. Evang. xiii. 12, “Apyav adric Exywy kai pécoaroy not TEEUTHY, 
not the distich quoted by the Scholiast, Zede dpyn, Zeve péiooa, Atdc 6 é« 
wavra TéruKtat, Lede wvOuny yaing kat oipavoy aorepdevroc, i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning, and the middle, Zeus; And formed from Zeus are all 
things, and of earth Zeus is the base, and of the starry sky:”’ which the 
Scholiast, probably after Proclus, thus explains—‘“ He is the beginning, 
as the producing cause; but the end, as the final (cause); the middle, as 
being equally present to all things, although all things partake of him dif- 
ferently. But by ‘that which is direct according to justice,’ (Plato) sig- 
nifies desert, and the not inclining to one side, and, as it were, by one 
rule; but by ‘ proceeding round,’ he signifies the existing eternally, and 
that too which is perpetually after the same manner, and according to the 
same; for the circumference has in sensible objects this property.””. Such 
is the literal translation of the Scholium. But Taylor has—‘‘ But by that 
which is direct according to nature Plato signifies desert, according to 
justice ’’—as if he wished to read ed@eig 0& card dbo onpaive Kara Oi- 
Knv tTHy agiay, 

2 Ast quotes opportunely Eurip. Tro. 896, Zevc, ir’ dvaykn piceoc 
eire voug KoaTay, Hooonviauny os ravra yap, dv avdgou Baivwy xehev- 
Gov, card Oikny ta Ovnr’ ayae. 

33 Unless I am greatly mistaken, in the whole of this description 
Plato had an eye to Alcibiades, who used to pride himself upon his 
wealth, and honours, and handsome person, and was no less remarkable 
for his insolent bearing, than for the high opinion he entertained of 
his talents as a statesman, With regard to the language, it is quite evi- 
dent that Plato has put into prose, what he found in the verses of Eupolis 
or Aristophanes to this effect—Zkior¢ rapdrrwy wavra, Kai woAXOIG Te- 
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he, who is lifted up by high-boasting, exalting himself! through 
lis riches, or honours, or the fine form of his body, and having 
from his youthfulness and thoughtlessness his soul inflamed 
with insolence, as one who is in no need of either a ruler or a 
leader, but competent to lead even others, is left, deserted by 
the deity ; and being thus left, and falling in with others of a 
similar kind, he leaps about, when he throws all things into 
confusion together ; and to many indeed he appears to be some- 
body; but in no long time afterwards suffers a punishment, 
which justice would not blame, and causes himself and family 
and city to be utterly destroyed. With regard then to these 
matters thus disposed in order, what must a prudent man do, 
or think, and what must he not? 

Clin. This at least is plain, that every man ought to think 
how he may be one of those, who are to follow the deity. 

[8.] Athen. What manner of acting then is dear to and 
attendant upon the deity? There is one, which possesses one 
reason of old, that the similar will be friendly to the similar, 
when it is moderate; but that the immoderate are neither 
friendly to each other nor to the moderate. Now the deity 
will be especially the measure to us of all things, and much 
more than, aS persons say, a man.” He then, who is to be- 
come friendly toa nature of this kind, must necessarily become 
such to the utmost of his power. And, according to this 
reasoning, our temperate man is dear to the deity, for he is 
similar to him. But the intemperate man is dissimilar, and 
at variance (with the deity), and unjust; and the rest of in- 
stances are by the same reasoning affected in this way. Let 
us then consider that language of this kind is to follow these 
premises, (language) I think the most beautiful, and the most 
true of all, namely, that for a good man to sacrifice to, and be 
conversant ever? with, the gods, ‘by means of prayers, and 
oiy "Edokev sivai trict pera © ob wordy ypdvoy Tiuwoiay umeoxey od 
peuTTny, Towy “Aodny éavrov, OGpa, WOdALY, dvaoTaTouc. 

1 Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato would thus after 
éZapOeic introduce évatpdmevoc, when he might have written yaupotps- 
voc, although ézraipépuevoc is acknowledged by Suidas in HAarwyv. 

2 The persons alluded to are the sect of Protagoras, who said that 
** man was the measure of all things,”’ as stated in Cratyl. p. 386, A. § 6, 

3 In lieu of AH all the MSS. read AEI, answering to “‘ decet”’ in Fi- 
cinus: from which it is easy to elicit AEI. 


44 The words between the numerals, although found in Ficinus, are 
omitted by Taylor. 
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offerings, and every kind of attention to the gods,* is a conduct 
the most beautiful, and best, and most conducive to a happy 
life, and moreover pre-eminently becoming ; but to the wicked 
man the contraries of these naturally happen. For the wicked 
man is unpurified in his soul, but the contrary one is pure ; 
and to receive gifts from a defiled person is not at all correct 
for either a good man or a god.!_ To the unholy then there is 
much labour in vain respecting the gods; but it is the most 
seasonable to all holy men. Such then is the mark at which 
we ought to aim. 2? Whither then can be most correctly carried, 
what are called the arrows of a person, and what is the shoot- 
ing out by thought, as it were by arrows?? We assert, in the 
first place, that he, who gives after the Olympian gods, and those 
who preside over the city, as honours to the terrestrial gods, 
the things of an even number, 2 and secondary, and on the left 
hand,® will in the most proper manner reach the mark of 
piety ; but to the gods above these, things of an odd number, 
and those that signify the opposite to what have been just 
now mentioned. And after these gods a prudent person will 
celebrate the holy rites of Demons, and after them of Heroes. 
And after them follow the statues of the household gods, 
held holy according to law; and after them are the honours 
paid to living parents; since it is just tor a person, who owes 
the first and the greatest of debts, to pay those that are of the 


1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ii. 16, and there is a similar 
sentiment in Plautus’ Rudens Prolog. quoted by Ast. 

22 The Greek is BéAn Oé abrov Kai oioy H Toic Bédeowy Edeotg Ta Tot 
av Asyoueva dp0drara dépoir adv; where I am completely in the dark ; 
and so was Ast, who has laboured, as I conceive, in vain, to make out 
the syntax and sense. I have therefore translated as if the Greek were 
Bérn 0 dy rov ra Asybpeva Tot dy d00drara PépoiTO, Kai CLavoiy Tic, WE 
Béreotv, 9 Adeore. The error arose from the words dtavoiy, we Bédeory, 
% a&geowc, forming one line of the Codex Archetypus, being displaced, and 
ovov n Tote being written instead of dcavoint rig we. Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor 
follows tacitly, has “‘ sagitte vero ad illud queenam ? at quis proprius ip- 
sarum impetus rectissime diceretur?’’ as if he had found in his MS. 
Pédn 08 adbréoe Tiva; Kai Tic abroic Epéotc 6p90TaTa Aéyour ay. Winckel- 
mann would read ra wot’ a0’ adv— 

33 The idea of giving to the gods above the earth things of the first 
number (odd), and of the first place, and omens on the right (lucky) hand, 
emanated from the school of Pythagoras, as remarked by Ast; who 
quotes from Porphyry’s Life of that philosopher, p. 197, ed. Cant., rot¢ 
piv obpavioc Oeoicg wepiTTa OvEY, Toic O& yOoviotc dptta: and refers to 
Plutarch, who says that Numa put forth many precepts similar to those 
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longest standing ; 'and to think,’ that the things he has acquired 
and holds belong all to those, who begot him and brought him 
up, for supplying what is required for their service to the ut- 
most of his power, beginning from his substance ; and, in the 
second place, from his body; and, thirdly, from his soul, by 
paying off the debts due for their care of him, and in 
favour of those, who gave the pangs of labour as a loan to the 
young ; and by returning what has been due a long time to 
those? who in old age are greatly in want. It is requisite 
likewise through the whole of life for a person to hold and to 
have held pre-eminently a kind language towards his parents ; 
because there is 3for light and winged words a punishment 
most heavy; for Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has been 
appointed an inspector over all persons in matters of this kind.* 
It is necessary then to yield to them when in anger, and gratify- 
ing their feelings, whether they so conduct themselves by words 
or deeds, as not being ignorant ‘4 that a father would very rea- 
sonably be exceedingly angry with his son, if he conceived he 
had been injured by him. But, on the death of parents, the 
funeral which is the most moderate is the best; and (let) not 
its size exceed what is customary, nor be deficient in those 
things, which the forefathers made for their parents ; and on the 
other hand, let persons pay yearly to such, as have now reached 
their end, the attention that brings a decoration (to the tomb) ; 
and by omitting nothing,® that contributes to a perpetual re- 


of Pythagoras, and amongst others roic piv oipaviowe Tepiood Ovétv, doTia 
Oé Toic xPoviore. 

11 Ficinus alone has ‘“ putare quisque debet,’’ adopted by Taylor, 

2_2 The Greek is dzrodiddvra 6& waXavoic, where the article before 
wadatoie could not be omitted. I have translated as if the text were 
amoddovra, & Ost wadat, roic— To avoid the difficulty in dé after amode- 
dovra, Ast has cut out what he should rather have corrected. 

33 Here again lies hid a poetical fragment, found originally in an 
ZEsopo-Socratic fable—ioadyparoc cobgouv Hv Cnpia 6 Bapuraryn AOywy 
xrTnveyv. "Eioxoroc yao ayysdéc TE TEpi TavTa Aixne éTaxOn race 
Néwecie ovo 4 waic: where woayparoc Kovgov is confirmed by Aoywr, 
Kovpov modyparog in xi. § 13, p. 935, A., while Néueotc is here called 
tue daughter of Justice, as inthe hymn of Mesomedes in Antholog. Gr. 
ili. p. 6, and as Adrasteea is by Ammianus Marcellin. xiv. 1, “ Adrasteia 
—quam theologi veteres fingentes Justitie filiam.” 

* So Taylor has adopted ‘‘ non ignorantes,” found in Ficinus. But 
Evyytyvwocay means in Greek “‘to pardon,” rather than “to be con- 
scious.” 

5 [ have translated as if re had dropt out before wapadXzirev. 
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membrance, by this especially is there ever an honour, and 
likewise by a person contributing for the dead a moderate 
expense, such as is allowed by fortune. By acting thus, and 
living thus, we shall each of us on each occasion carry off 
what is due to us both from the gods and such as are superior 
to us, and we shall pass the greatest part of our lives in a good 
hope. But why! the person who is doing perfectly what re- 
lates to his offspring, and kindred, and friends, and fellow- 
citizens, and what relates to the rites of hospitality (laid down)? 
by the gods, and the intercourse arising from all these matters, 
ought to make his life a shining ornament according to law, 
the very course of the laws will (show forth) ;? which, by per- 
suading some of our habits and punishing by violence and 
justice others, that do not yield to persuasion, renders our state 
blessed and happy. But what it is meet and necessary for a 
legislator, who thinks as I do, to say, but which when spoken 
are unfitted to the form of a law, respecting these it appears 
to me that a person would,‘ by bringing forward a pattern 
both before himself and those, for whom he is about to give 
laws, and by going through all that remains to the utmost of 
his ability, make after this a beginning in the laying down of 
laws. 

°>Clin. Let then such things be laid in some form espe- 
cially. 

Athen. But? itis not a very easy thing to embrace them, as 
it were in some one form, and to speak of them; but let us in 


1 Here again Ast has laboured hard to unravel the intricacies of this 
perplexed passage; which can be overcome I think only by supposing 
that Plato wrote not “A 02 wpdc, but “AAAG L6TL Ta 779dc—as I have trans- 
lated. 

2 The Greek is Zevied rode Oev Osparetpara: where since the words 
awodc Oswy are perfectly unintelligible thus standing by themselves, Ast 
would expunge them. But though the idea is adopted by Stalbaum, yet 
it is more reasonable to suppose that reOévra has dropt out between Oewy 
and Oepa7revprara, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus has ‘“‘ legarum ipsarum tractatio demonstrabit,”’ from which 
Ast was led to believe that d«iZec had dropt out before 4 dvéZodoc. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, duWdtee 7 600ce— 

* The syntax requires us to read, as I have translated, zposveyxéyT’ ay 
vaTrw@—apxec8at, not with ay omitted. 

5_5 [| have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast; 
who did not however perceive that Plato wrote éorw, not éort, and that 
aXX’ has been lost after xsipeva. 
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this way take some method, if perchance we may be able to 
establish any thing of a firm kind respecting them. 

Clin. Say what method. 

Athen. I should wish them to be very obedient as regards 
virtue; and it is evident that the legislator will endeavour to 
accomplish this through the whole of his legislation. 

Clin. How not? 

[9.] Athen. What then has been now said appears to me to 
effect something of moment towards a person listening with a 
greater mildness and a kinder feeling to what the words re- 
commend, provided they do not come in contact with a dispo- 
sition altogether savage; so that should what the words say 
render the person, who has become if not very much, yet a 
little more kindly disposed, more docile, we must be quite 
content. For there is no great facility’! nor an abundance of 
those, who feel a desire to become the best to the greatest de- 
gree and in the shortest time; and the many point out Hesiod 
as a wise person for asserting that the road to wickedness is 
smooth, and offers itself to be passed through without sweat, 
as being very short; but (says he) 


** Th’ immortal gods have before virtue placed 
The sweat of labour, and the road is long 

And steep, that toit leads. At first ’tis rough ; 
But when you reach the top, ’tis easy all,? 
Although it was all difficult before.’’’ 


Clin. And he appears to be like a person who speaks well. 

Athen. Entirely so. But what the discourse has done, as 
it has been going on, I wish to place in the midst of you. 

Clin. Place it then. 

Athen. Let us then say to the legislator, while addressing 
these words to him—Tell us, Legislator, is it not evident that, 
if you knew what we ought to do and say, you would have 
said it? 

Clin, It is necessarily so. 

Athen. Did we not hear you saying a little before, that a 
legislator ought not to suffer poets to say what they please ? 


' I cannot very well understand here edaéresa; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, who has omitted the word entirely. 

*,3 Instead of 69 ”serra and yaXern wep, I have translated as if the 
Greek were 67 ’¢ wavra and yaXex) roiv— 
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For they would not know, that by saying what is contrary to 
the laws, they would injure the state. 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. If then we should speak in this manner to him in 
behalf of the poets, would what has been said be in modera- 
tion? 

Clin. In what manner ? 

Athen. In this. There isan old story, O legislator, which is 
constantly told by ourselves, and seems correct to all the rest, 
that a poet, when he sits on the tripod of the Muse, is then not 
in his right senses, but, like a fountain, readily permits what 
comes to it to flow out:! and as his art is an imitation, he is 
(often) compelled, when representing persons placed in situa- 
tions contrary to each other, to contradict himself frequently, 
and does not know whether of what is told these or the others are 
true. But it is not possible for a legislator to act in this man- 
ner in the case of a law, namely ?(to say) two (different) things 
about one thing ;? but he must always make one assertion about 
one thing. And do you so consider it from what has been 
said just now. Yor in the case of a funeral, one being exces- 
sive, and another deficient, and a third moderate, you, having 
chosen one of these, the moderate, order it, and simply praise 
it. But if my wife were pre-eminently rich, and should order 
me to bury her, ?I would celebrate in a poem her magnificent 
sepulchre ;? but on the other hand, a parsimonious and poor 
man (would praise) a deficient one; but he who possesses 
moderate means, and is moderate himself Gin mind), would 
praise a moderate one. But you must not talk, as you did just 
now, when speaking of the moderate; but you must tell us 
what the moderate is, and of what quantity it is; or do not 
imagine that a discourse of this kind is a law. 


1 [ have translated, as if the Greek were not peiv, but éxpety, similar to 
‘* effundere’’ in Ficinus. 

22 Ficinus has ‘“‘ duo quedam diversa de uno in lege loqui,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. éy r@ vou dvo mepi évdc NéyovTt AdAOta, AAhA— 

3-3 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ in poémate 
excedens sepulchrum laudarem.” The Greek is éy rp mounpare rov 
brepBadrovTa dv Tagpoy étvavoiny : where Ast, unable to understand 
wounpart, suggested yoappare, inallusion to the writing of the will; but 
Winckelmann prefers éwtornpart, referring to ix. p. 958, E.—Ai@iwa 
—iniornpara—said of the stone tabletona tomb. Perhaps Plato wrote 

L 
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Clin. You speak most true. 

[10.] Athen. Whether then will he, who is placed by us 
over the laws, say nothing of this kind at the beginning of his 
laws, but immediately state what it is meet to do, and what 
not, and, having threatened a fine, turn himself to another 
law, and add nothing of exhortation and persuasion !to those, 
for whom the laws are laid down?! ?But as in the case of 
physicians, one is accustomed on each occasion to attend in 
this way, and another in that,? let us call to mind the me- 
thod of either, in order that we may beg the legislator, as chil- 
dren do a physician, to cure them in the mildest manner. But 
what are we saying? There are, surely, we say, some persons 
physicians, and others the ministers of physicians ; and these 
too we somehow call physicians. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And (this too), whether they are free-men, or slaves, 
and possess the art through the injunctions of their masters, 
both according to theory and experience, but not by nature, 
just like free-men, (who)? have both learnt the art in this way 
themselves, and are teaching it to their children ?* Would you 
put down these as two kinds of the so-called physicians ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Do you then not perceive that when there are both 
slaves and free-men sick in cities, the slaves do for the most 
part go round and cure the slaves, or remain in the medical 


év 7 WAobrou vonwart— with the thoughts of a Plutus.’”’ Cousin trans- 
lates ‘‘ dans mes vers,”’ 

11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, while 
Taylor translates rote vopoberoupévore, “ the legislators,” thus confound- 
ing the active voice with the passive. 

?_? Ficinus has “ Afferamus autem in medium modos medendi duos, 
quibus alii medici aliter curare consueverunt; ut quemadmodum pueri 
medicum orant, ut modo quodam facillime eos curet, ita et nos legum la- 
torem—’’ From which it is evident that his MS. was defective here; or, 
if as full as the others, that he did not know how to make sense of the 
passage. After Osoamevey, Cornarius proposed to insert kai abrog ol Tw¢ 
qwoujoet. Ast, however, conceives that a question put by Clinias, has 
been lost, while Bekker is content to place a dash after Qgpamevety, to 
mark an aposiopesis. Stalbaum says the passage is corrupt, and requires 
correction. 

> Ficinus has “ sicuti liberi, qui,’’ which leads to what the syntax re- 
quires, éXevOepor, of — 

* From this it would seem that in Greece the medical art was frequently 
hereditary; although occasionally a slave was taught his master’s trade. 
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shops; and that not one of such physicians either give or re- 
ceive any reason respecting each of the diseases of each of the 
slaves, but, as if knowing accurately from experience, orders, 
as if he were a self-willed tyrant, what seems good to him ; 
and then goes away, bounding off from one sick domestic to 
another ; and by this means affords a facility to his master of 
attending to (other) patients? But the freeborn physician, 
for the most part, attends to and reflects upon the diseases of 
the freeborn; and, by exploring them from the beginning, 
and according to nature, and communing with both the patient 
himself and,his friends, does, at the same time, learn something 
himself from the sick, and at the same time teach him, as far 
as he can, something, and does not order him any thing until 
he has persuaded him of its propriety; and then, after render- 
ing the patient gentle by persuasion, endeavours to finish the 
business by bringing him (back)! to health. Which of these 
is the better physician? he who cures in this way or in that? 
2{and which is the better exerciser? he who exercises in this 
way or that? |? he, who effects his single power in a twofold 
manner, or he, who works it out in one way, and in the worse 
and the more rustic of the two? 

Clin. 'The twofold, O guest, is surely the superior. 

Athen. Are you willing then for us to look into this two- 
fold and simple method, as it exists in legislation ? 

Clin. How am I not willing ? 

[11.] Athen. Come then, by the gods, (and state) what law 
will the legislator first lay down? Will he not, according 
to nature, regulate by his ordinances first the commencement 
of generation® relating to states ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is not the connexion by and communion of mar- 
riages the commencement of generation in all cities ? 

1 In dsi, which is found, without any meaning, before vapackevalwy, 
lies hid, I suspect, av, which should be placed after vyiaav. 

22 Unless the word yupvaorne is to be taken in the sense of the English 
* practitioner,’’ applied to a medical man, one would suspect the words 
Kai yupvaornc yupyvacwy to be an interpolation; for not a word had been 
said, nor even an allusion made to the exerciser previously ; although it 
is true that amongst the ancients there was such a connexion between the 
professors of the medical and gymnastic arts, that the two were sometimes 
found united in the same person. See Sydenham on the Rivals, § 3, n. 33. 

5 I have with Ast omitted wepi betore yevioewe. For Ficinus has 
** senerationis—principium.”’ : 

L 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. The laws then of marriage being first laid down 
correctly, seem to be laid down for correct conduct in every 
state. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first speak of the simple law, which 
would perhaps exist somehow in this way; that a man is to 
marry when he is from thirty to thirty-five years old; but if 
he does not, that he should be fined both in money and with 
the loss of political privileges ;' in money to this or that 
amount, and in disfranchisement of this or that kind.. Let 
this then be the simple law respecting marriages; but this 
the twofold; that a man is to marry from thirty to thirty-five 
years old, considering that the human race has in some mea- 
sure partaken naturally of immortality, of which every one 
has naturally every desire? For to become famous, and not 
to lie when dead without a name, is the desire of a person of 
this kind. The human race then is a thing connected with all 
time, and follows and will follow it to the end, becoming in 
this manner immortal through that, which is ever the same 
and one, partaking by generation of immortality, in conse- 
quence of its leaving? children’s children. Now for a man to 
deprive himself willingly of this, is by no means holy; and 
he intentionally deprives himself of this, who has no care for 
children and a wife. He, therefore, who obeys this law 
would depart without a fine. But let him, on the other hand, 
who does not obey it, and does not marry when he is thirty- 
five years of age, be fined yearly so and so, in order that his 
solitary life may not seem to bring him gain and an easy 
state ; nor let him share in those honours, which the younger 
in the state pay on every occasion to the elder. It is then in 
the power of a person, who hears this law compared with 
that, to form an idea of each particular law, whether it ought 
to become in this way double, and the longest* in length 


1 Such is the real meaning of adremia in Greek, not simply ‘ dishonour,”’ 
but what in one word would be ‘ disfranchisement,’’ wholly or in part. 

2 A similar sentiment is to be found in the Banquet, § 32. 

3 Instead of caraXsrropevoy the passive participle, which has no mean- 
ing here, Ficinus found in his MS. xaraXetzor, as shown by his “ relin- 
quendo,” unless it be said that caraAsuwopevor is in the middle voice. 

4 Instead of opexpdraroy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast sug- 
gests, what I have adopted, waxpdraroy— 
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through its mingling threats with persuasions; or by employ- 
ing threats alone, it ought to become simple in length. 

Megil. It is the Laconic practice, O guest, to prefer ever 
the shorter method. But should any one order me to become 
a judge of such enactments, which of the two I would wish to 
be written and laid down for a state, I would prefer the longer ; 
and as regards every law according to this model, if two such 
. were proposed, I should make the same choice. It is, how- 
ever, requisite that the present legislation should be agreeable 
to Clinias; for his is the state, which is now thinking of 
making use of laws of this kind. 

Clin. Well have you spoken, Megillus. 

[12.] Athen. To take any account of enactments either 
prolix or brief is very silly. 14For we must honour, I con- 
ceive, the best, but not the shortest, nor (look to) their length.! 
But, in the laws which we have just now spoken of, one dif- 
fers from the other not by the double alone as regards the 
value of their use; but that, which was said just now, re- 
specting the twofold kind of physicians, was most properly 
adduced. To this point however no legislator seems at any 
time to have given a thought, that, when it is possible to make 
use of two things in legislation, persuasion and force, they 
employ the other alone,? as far as is possible, against the 
masses unexperienced in education. For they legislate, not 
mingling a fight? with force, but (employing) unmingled vio- 
lence alone. But I, O blessed men, perceive that a third thing 
likewise ought to exist with regard to laws, but which does 
not exist at present. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. Of something, which has arisen, through a certain 
god-send, out of the matters we have just now discussed. For 


1! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more elegantly 
“non enim brevissima aut longissima sed optima sunt, ut arbitror, eligenda.” 

2 If r@ érépwis to be referred to Bia it should be ry érépa. But Plato 
wrote, I suspect, rp Bratoréom rod7y, “the more violent method.” 

3 In lieu of wayyy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would read 
avayxny ; but Winckelmann on Plutarch Amator. p. 233, duayyy, re- 
ferring to Plato in Tim. p. 51, E., ré piv—dia dcdayite, 76 0& Viré reOovc. 
Epist. vii. p. 332, A., weOot cai dcdayy. Ficinus has “ minas,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. dzeth7jv— Cousin defends padyny by saying that it 
means the same as avaycny, and is sufficiently well opposed to webu. 
Badham on Euripid. Helen. 907, suggests doynv— 
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from the time when we began to speak about laws in the 
morning, mid-day has now arrived ; and we have been in this 
very beautiful retreat discoursing upon no other topic than 
laws. But we seem to me to be just now beginning to speak 
about laws; and that all before has been a prelude to laws.} 
Now why have I mentioned this? It is because I wished to 
say, that in all discourses, and whatever else partake of a vocal 
sound, there are both preludes and, as it were, movements 
backwards and forwards,” that possess some artificial hand- 
ling, useful to that which is about to be gone through. And, 
indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of guitar-songs and of 
every kind of music, preludes are laid down composed with 
wondrous care. But of laws really so, which we say are po- 
litical, no one has ever at any time made any mention of their 
preludes, nor, as being a composer, has he brought it to light, 
as if it did not naturally exist. But our present discussion, 
as it seems to me, indicates that it does exist; and the laws, 
which were just now mentioned as twofold, have seemed to 
be® not surely thus twofold simply, but there (have seemed) 
to be some two things, law and a prelude to a law; but the 
tyrannical injunction, which was spoken of as being similar to 
the orders of slave-physicians, (has appeared) to be an un- 
mingled law ; but that, which was spoken of prior to this, and 
called persuasive by this person here, (seemed) to be in reality 
persuasive, but to have the power of a prelude, relating to dis- 
courses. For in order that the person, to whom the legislator 
addresses his law, may receive kindly, and, through his kind- 
ness, with more docility, the injunction, which is the law, on 
this account the whole of this discourse has appeared to me 
to have been spoken ; which the speaker has spoken persuad- 
ing. Hence, according to my reasoning, this very thing 


1 Cicero de Legg. ii. 7, 16, ‘‘ Habes legis procemium ; sic enim appellat 
Plato.”’ 

2 By dvaxuwnoec, says Ast, are meant the movements of the arms 
whicha boxer especially adopts, previous to his striking a blow; and he 
refers appositely to Aristotle Rhetor, iii. 14, obdéy wpostayxwvicac obs 
mpoavaxivhnoac eb0de doyerat, and the notes of Victorius on that passage. 

3 To support the syntax of evar, Ast would supply here caredavynoav 
from karedavn, found a little below. But all the infinitives here depend 
rather upon édoéav. 

44 T confess I cannot understand Oy weiOwy eimev 0 héywy : nor could, 
I think, Ficinus, whose version is “‘ que ad persuadendum est inducta.” 
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would be properly called a prelude to a law, but not a dis- 
cussion of it. What then, after saying this, should I wish 
to be stated subsequently? It is this; that the legislator 
ought ever prior to all laws to make them not without a share 
of preludes; and as regards each law, in so far as they differ 
from themselves, as much as the two just now mentioned have 
differed.} 

Clin. For my part,? I would never exhort? a man, skilled 
in these things, to lay down laws in any other manner. 

Athen. You appear therefore to me, O Clinias, to speak 
correctly, so far that there is a prelude to all laws; and that 
it is requisite for a person commencing the business of legis- 
lation, to prefer to every discourse a preface, that is natural 
to each. For that, which is to be said after this, is not a thing 
of little moment, nor is it a trifling difference, whether they 
are stated clearly or not clearly. However, if we should enjoin 
upon legislators to make a prelude equally about what are 
called great and small laws, we should not speak? correctly. 
For this is not to be done either in every song or in every 
discourse ; since, though it naturally belongs to all, yet it 
is not to be used for all; and a thing of this kind is to be 
allowed to the orator, the lyric singer, and the legislator. 

Clin. You appear to me to speak most true. But let us 
make a no further exercise of delay, but return to the ques- 
tion, and begin, if it is agreeable to you, from those points, 
which you did, as a person not preluding, speak of at that 
time. Again then, as persons say, when playing,* since se- 
cond things are better, let us turn up and back? from the be- 


11 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so is Ast; who has however 
suggested some slight alterations, from which nothing is gained. 

22 So Ficinus translates correctly 76 y’ tudyv obk Av—dvaxedevorro— 

3 Ficinus has “‘ si—jubeamus, non recte jubebimus,” in Greek si— 
mpooTrarrouey, ovK ay Op0Hc woooTarrommeyv, Which would be more in the 
manner of Plato, who is generally wont in this formula to repeat the same 
verb. 

* The Scholiast says that the proverb alluded to has reference to per- 
sons making a second sacrifice, after the omens in the first have proved 
unfavourable ; but this idea is disproved at once by the introduction of 
the word waiZovrec. There is a somewhat similar proverb in Phileb. p. 
60, A. $ 140, ré Kai dig Kai rpig 76 ye Kaddc Exoy éxavaroXEiy TH OYM 
Osiy. 

5 The verb ézravaoX¢iy has two metaphorical meanings, one applied 
to turning up the soil, and causing that which was previously under to 
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ginning, as finishing a prelude, and not an accidental discourse, 
as just now. Let us take then their commencement! acknow- 
ledging that we are preluding. And what has been just now 
stated, respecting the honours to be paid to the gods, and the 
attention due to ancestors, is sufficient. But let us endeavour 
to speak about what is next in order, until it shall appear to 
you that the whole prelude has been spoken of sufficiently. 
And after this you will go through detailing the laws them- 
selves. 

Athen. About the gods, then, and those that come after 
them,? and parents, both when living and dead, we made sufii- 
ciently then a prelude, as we call it now; but the portion that 
still remains of this kind of a subject, you appear to exhort me 
to lead forth into the light. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after these matters, how it is necessary for per- 
sons to keep their souls, and bodies, and substance with refer- 
ence to serious pursuits and remissions (of labour), and fitting 
too for both the speaker and the hearers to ruminate? in com- 
mon, and to become, to the utmost of their power, successful 
in attaining instruction. These very matters then must in 
reality* be spoken of and heard by us after those. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 


come to the top, as persons do when digging or ploughing; and the other 
to the act of ruminating, when an animal throws up the cud from the sto- 
mach to the month, where it is rolled about and turned over, But as 
neither sense seems suited to this place, I have translated the word lite- 
rally, ‘(turn up and back,” for the allusion is probably to some sport, 
of which nothing is known at present. 

2 I cannot understand AdGwpyeyv abr&y dpyxyy, nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; whose version is “‘ incipiamus ’’? merely, which Taylor has trans- 
lated. I could have understood “ Let us lay down a foundation for other 
(laws),”’ in Greek, Bd\wper G\Xdwv doxnv—for thus “ the others ’’ would 
be opposed to those relating to the gods. 

2 Namely the Demons and heroes, see $ 8, 

8 1 have adopted this word, found in its metaphorical sense in Shaks- 
peare, as the ordinary meaning of the Greek avareurdzscbat; but I 
conceive that the other sense, ‘‘to reckon up,”’ as persons do on their five 
fingers, is what Plato here intended; and if so, wavra must be inserted 
before advamepralopévove. 

4 Instead of dvrwe, which I cannot understand, the sense seems to re- 
quire o¥rwe, ‘ thus,” 
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BOOK V. 


[1.] Athen. Let every one then hear, who has already 
heard what we have said respecting the gods, and our dear 
progenitors. For a man’s soul is, after the gods, the most 
divine of all his possessions, as being most his own. Now 
the whole of a man’s possessions are altogether twofold. The 
more powerful and the better are the lords, but the weaker 
and worse, the slaves. Of those then that are his the lord 
must always be held in honour before the slaves. Hence 
after the gods, who are lords, and those that follow next 
to them, I properly exhort a person! to honour his own soul 
by speaking of it as the second in rank. But not one, so to 
say, honours his soul properly, although he appears (to do so). 
For honour is somehow a divine good; but of things that are 
evil not one is honourable. He then, who fancies that he shall 
enlarge his soul by certain discourses or gifts or certain yield- 
ings, and yet does not make it better from being worse, ap- 
pears indeed to honour it, but by no means does so. Yor in- 
stance, every boy on becoming a man thinks himself competent 
to know all things,? and that he honours his soul by praising 
it, and he freely permits it to do whatever it pleases. But 
3we now say® that he, who acts so, injures and does not 
honour (his soul). And yet it is necessary, as we have said, 
(to honour) it in the second rank after the gods. Nor, when 
a man does not consider himself, but others, as the cause of 
his own errors and of ills the most in number and mag- 
nitude, and ever exempts himself as free from blame, is he 
honouring his own soul, as he forsooth fancies; for he is 
far from doing so; since he injures it ; nor when ‘contrary to 


1 Instead of éeiv, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were rui— It came from dei—devrépay a little below. 

2.2 Such was the case of Menexenus, it would seem, and of Melitus. 
See Menex. § I, n. 7. 

33 Taylor has adopted “nos dicimus,”’ found in Ficinus; whose M8. 
probably read Aéyouev, not Aeydpevoyv. Hence we may read 6 6& viv 
Aéyouey Evvot, i, e. what we intellectual people say; for 76 dé viv deyo- 
pevdy gory would mean “there is now said as a proverb.” 

4_* So Ficinus from his MS. probably. The others read wapa Aoyor 
Toy row vomobérou Kai Ematvoy. 
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reason, and the praise of the legislator, he indulges in plea- 
sures, does he honour it all; but he dishonours it, by filling 
it with vice and repentance. Nor yet when, on the contrary, 
he does not thoroughly labour by bearing up against exertions 
that receive praise, and against fears and pains, but sinks under 
them ; for ! by sinking he then dishonours it ; for he causes it to 
be in dishonour by doing all these acts.!. Nor does he honour 
it, when he thinks that to live is altogether a good: for then 
too he dishonours it. For while his soul imagines that every 
thing in Hades is evil, he yields, nor does he strive against it 
by teaching and convincing it that it does not know whether, 
on the contrary, that, what relates to the gods there is not 
the greatest of all good to us. Nor yet, when any one honours 
beauty before virtue, is this any other thing than truly and 
wholly a dishonour to the soul. For such an assertion falsely 
proclaims that the body is more houourable than thesoul. Fer 
nothing born of earth is more honourable than what is in 
Olympus; and he, who thinks otherwise of the soul, is ignor- 
ant that he is careless of this wonderful possession. Nor 
when a person, who desires to possess wealth not honourably, 
or when possessing (unjustly), does not bear it ill, does he 
then honour his soul with gifts? He fails? of it entirely. For 
he sells what is honourable and at the same time beautiful in his 
soul for a little gold; for all the gold both on the earth and 
under the earth is of no value against virtue. And, to speak 
comprehensively, he, whois neither willing by every contrivance 
to abstain from such things, as the legislator numbers up and 
ranks amongst the disgraceful and bad, nor, on the other hand, 
to pursue to the utmost of his power the good and the honour- 
able, does not perceive that, in all these cases, he treats his 
soul, which is a thing the most divine, with the greatest dis- 
honour, and in the most unseemly manner. For not one, so to 


1_1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has merely ‘‘ heec enim agens omnia 
animum suum dedecorat,’’ rejecting rére od Tyna weikwy, words cer- 
tainly quite unnecessary. 

2 Ficinus alone has “‘ possidens injuste,’’ thus preserving the very word 
required by the train of thought. Hence we must insert caxwe¢ before 
KT WPEVOC. 

3 The Greek is ravroéc piv ody Asie Tb yao abthHe— But in this for- 
mula, as remarked correctly by Ast, Aéizes is not elsewhere found. It is 
always dei. Hence we may read wavroc piv ody det way yap 7o avTnc.— 
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say, considers what is the greatest of the so-called’ punish- 
ment for evil conduct. Now the greatest is in the becoming 
similar to bad men; and by becoming similar, to avoid good 
men and good discourses, and to be cut off from them, but to 
be glued to (the bad),? while * pursuing according to their in- 
tercourse ;? and sticking close to such persons, he must of ne- 
cessity do and suffer what such persons naturally do and say 
to each other. Such a state then is not one of justice, for the 
beautiful is just [and justice], but of punishment, the at- 
tendant on a state® of injustice, with which both he, who does 
meet, and he, who does not meet, are miserable ; the one in 
not being cured; the other in being destroyed, in order that 
many may be saved. But to us it is an honour, to speak 
generally, to follow the better and to make the worse, still® 
capable of becoming better, the best possible. 

[2.] There is not then a possession belonging to a man 
more naturally fitted, than the soul, to flying from evil, and 7 to 
tracking out and taking’ what is of all things the best; nor, 
when it has taken it, to associate with it for the rest of life. 
Hence it has been ranked second in honour; but the third— 
every one will understand this at least—is the honour, accord- 
ing to nature, of the body. It is however requisite to consider 
these honours, which of them are genuine, and which with a 
false stamp. § Now this is the business of a legislator. And 
he appears to me to point out that they are these and some 
such as these;® that the body is honourable, not when it pos- 


1 Ficinus, probably unable, like myself, to understand rijy Aeyouevny, 
has ‘‘ maximam enim secundum Justitiam ultionem—” 

2 Ficinus alone has “‘ improbis,’’ what the antithesis requires. 

3.3 The Greek is duwwKkovra Kara rac Evvovciac, which is, I believe, 
equally at variance with sense and syntax, that united require dlwKovra 
ra axoA\acra The Evvovciac, 1. e. “‘ while pursuing the licentiousness of 
an intercourse with them.”’ 

4 The words 77 dixn are plainly an explanation of ré diratoy. 

5 As Plato had just before used ma@oc, he could not possibly have 
written 740: which Ast says is put for wa0nua. One MS. has raéet, 
governed by axdAov@oc: and so I have translated. 

6 The Greek is atré rovro, words I cannot understand; nor could, I 
suspect, Ficinus; for he has omitted them. Plato probably wrote dvvara 
tr’ 6yra—as I have translated ; while in dé, before BeATiw, lies hid 70n— 

7.7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ad investigandum eligendum- 
que.” 

s__§ Ficinus, supplying perhaps what was partly wanting in his MS., 
has “ quorum differentia a legislatore declaranda mihi videtur.” 
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sesses beauty, or strength, or swiftness, or size, or health— 
although this would seem so to many—nor even when it pos- 
sesses the contraries to these. But those things which, being 
in the middle, touch upon the whole of this possessing,! are by 
far the most moderate and safe.2 For the former cause the 
soul to be puffed up and confident, but the latter humble and 
servile. And similarly situated is the possession of 3money 
and means,? according to the same measure of valuation.* For 
an excess in the bulk of all these things produces enmity and 
revolts, both in states and amongst individuals ; but a defi- 
ciency (produces) slavery for the most part. Let not then 
any one be desirous of riches for the sake of his children, in 
order that he may leave them very wealthy; for this is better 
neither for them nor the state. For the substance of the 
young is not the prey of flatterers; and if it is not in want 
of the necessaries of life, it is the most harmonious and the best 
of all. For by its harmony and fitness in all things it renders 
our life free from pain. It is meet then to leave to children 
abundance of modesty, not of gold. And we think we ®shall 
accomplish this® by reproving impudent young men; when 
they act shamelessly. This, however, is not effected by the ex- 
hortation given at present to young men; which persons give 
by saying that it 1s meet to be modest in every thing; but a 
prudent legislator will rather advise old men to feel a shame be- 
fore the young ; and above all things to take care, that no young 
person, at any time, either sees or hears them doing or saying any 
thing base; since where old men are shameless, there too must 
young men of necessity be the most impudent ; for the most ex- 
cellent education both of the young and of themselves is, not 
in giving advice, but in being seen to do through the whole of 
life, what a person would say, while giving advice to another. 
But be who honours and venerates his relationship and the 
whole communion ° of family gods, that possess the nature of 


1 In £:¢ there is an allusion to the preceding yoy. 

? Ficinus has, what Stephens preferred, ‘‘ moderatiora tutioraque.”’ 

33 In Greek yonuwara and «rnyara differ as in English “personal” and 
** real’? property. 

4 I have followed Cornarius and Ast in rejecting cai before riunoewc. 

5—§ So Taylor follows the version of Ficinus, ‘‘id nos facturos,’”’ in- 
stead of the Greek, rovro caradXsiWevy, “ will leave this—”’ 

6—6 Ficinus has, more briefly, “et universam sub iisdem penatibus ge- 
neris communionem.” 


nd 
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the same blood,® will have, according to reason, the gods who 
preside over births favourably disposed towards him for the 
procreation of children. And moreover, he will obtain the 
kind feeling of friends and associates in the intercourse of life, 
by considering their attentions to himself as of a greater and 
more respectful kind than they do; but his own favours to them 
less than his friends and associates do themselves. As regards, 
however, the state and fellow-citizens, he is by far the best, 
who prefers before the contests at Olympia and allin war and 
peace, to be victorious in the glory of being the servant of the 
laws at home, ![as having been subservient to them]! in a 
manner the most beautiful of all men through (the whole of)? 
life. We must consider too the laws of intercourse* with 
strangers to be matters of the most holy kind. For nearly all 
the delinquencies of strangers towards strangers depend more 
upon an avenging deity 4than do those in the case of fellow- 
citizens. Fora stranger being destitute of companions and 
kindred, is an object of greater pity both to men and gods. 
He therefore, who is more able to take vengeance, is more 
ready to assist. Now the ° Demon of each person, and the god of 
hospitality, areas the attendants upon Zeus, who presides over 
strangers, powerful in the greatest degree. It is then a mat- 
ter of much caution for a person, to whom there is even a little 
portion of forethought, to proceed on to the end of life, without 
having committed any error with regard to strangers. But, 


1—1 The words we imnpernkwe are evidently an explanation of tmnoe- 
ciac. 

2 In avroic lies hid wavrwe—the origin of “‘ totam” in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has tacitly followed. 

3 The Greek is ovpPddaa, derived from ovpPoror, “a symbol,” 
which was a piece of metal, wood, or leather, cut into two corresponding 
parts, one of which was retained by a person who had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a stranger, and the other by the stranger himself. The 
bearer of the symbol, whether one of the original parties, or a friend of 
theirs, was entitled, on presenting it, to the rights of hospitality, which 
were considered to be of the most sacred kind, and not to acknowledge 
them was a crime of the deepest dye. 

4 [ have translated as if the Greek were 7 ra mept Téy woXrtTor, 
not waod Ta rey ToALTGy—which would require the addition of ef¢ woAt- 
rac. Ficinus has “ pre illis, que inter cives committuntur,” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were exdorwy daipwy cai Ode 6 
Lévtog rw Eevig—not 6 Zéeriog exdoTwy Oaipwy Kai Oedcg r@ Eevip— For 4 
éévioc ought to precede rq@ Eeviw, as shown by the mass of passages col- 
lected by others and myself on Ausch. Suppl. 189, 
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of all the crimes done by strangers and denizens, the greatest 
is that which takes place in the case of each towards sup- 
pliants. For the god, with whom the suppliant happens to have 
met, as a witness to agreements made with a suppliant, be- 
comes himself pre-eminently the guardian of the sufferer.’ 
2So that no one, who injures suppliants, will go unpunished. 

[3.] Thus then have we nearly gone through the modes of 
intercourse ® relating to parents, and to a person himself, and 
the things belonging to him, and those relating tothe state, and 
friends, and kinsmen, and strangers, and natives. But as to 
what follows how a person by being what can best pass through 
life, (it is meet)‘ to detail, not what a law, but what praise 
and blame may, by teaching individuals, render them more 
obedient to the rein, and more kindly disposed to the laws 
about to be established. These then are the matters we must 
subsequently speak of. Now truth is the leader of every good 
both to gods and men; of which he, who is about to be blessed 
and fortunate, should participate immediately from the begin- 
ning, in order that for the greatest length of time he may live 
a person of truth. For he is trust-worthy ; but he is not trust- 
worthy, by whom a voluntary falsehood is loved; while he, by 
whom an involuntary one is so, is a senseless person ; of which 
states neither is an object of envy. For he, who is not trust- 
worthy and untaught, is unloved; and as time progresses to- 
wards morose old age, he becomes known, and at the end of 
life has prepared for himself a solitude complete; so that, 
whether his associates and children are alive or not, his life 
becomes nearly equally an orphanhood. He however who 


1 Ficinus has “ deus enim, per quem supplex fcedus est consecutus, dili- 
gentissimus ejus est custos.”’ For he could not understand, nor can I, the 
Greek, pO’ ob ydo ixéredoacg pdprupoc 6 ikérne Oeod Eruyev Oporoyiwy, 
dvAaE Oragéowy obToe Tov wabdvroc yiyverat, But by merely changing 
ixerevoac into tkerevoarri all will become quite plain, as is shown by the 
translation. 

2_2 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ quare nul- 
us in supplices sceleratus impunis abibit.’”? The Greek is literally, ‘‘ so 
that he, who has met with (the god), will not suffer, what he has suffered, 
unavenged.”’ 

* This is the only way of translating literally 6usAnuara. Ficinus has 
** officia—”’ 

4 For the sake of the syntax and sense, we must suppose that dei has 
dropt out before dveZeAOeiv, as I have translated. Ficinus, being equally 
at a loss, has omitted éwduevoy rovrw, and so after him has Taylor. 
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does no injury is held in honour; but he, who does not suffer 
the unjust to act unjustly, deserves more than double the 
honour of the former person. For the former has a value 
equal to one man; but the latter to many others,! by pointing 
out to the rulers the injustice of the rest. But let him, who 
unites with the rulers in inflicting punishments to the utmost 
of his power, be proclaimed the great man in a state, and the 
complete victor, if ever one was,” in virtue. ‘The very same 
praise it is meet to proclaim of temperance and prudence; 
and the person, who possesses other goods, that have a power 
not only for him to possess them himself, but to share them with 
others, it is meet to honour, as being at the tip-top (of excel- 
lence) ; but him, who is unable, although willing, to put aside 
in the second rank ; and to blame indeed the man who is envious 
and unwilling through friendship? to be a sharer of any of his 
good things with any one; but not to hold a jot the more in 
dishonour his possession on account of the possessor, but to 
acquire it with all one’s might. Let then every one contend with 
us for virtue unstintingly. For such a person advances a state 
by striving himself, and not cutting down others through 
calumny. But the envious man, while he thinks to become the 
superior by detracting from others, tends less himself to true 
virtue, and makes his competitors disheartened through their 
being blamed unjustly; and by these means causing the whole 
state to be untrained for the contests of virtue, he renders it, 
as far as he can, of less account as regards its renown. It 
is proper, moreover, for every man to possess a spirit, and yet 
to be as mild as possible. For it is not possible to avoid the 
unjust acts of others, which are harsh and difficult to be cured, 
or entirely incurable, otherwise than by fighting and con- 
quering, after defending oneself, and by remitting nothing, 
when in the act of punishing. Now to do this every soul is 
unable, without possessing a noble spirit. 

With respect to the acts of those, who do an injury that 
admits of a cure, it is requisite to know, in the first place, 


1 The Greek is éréowy: but one would have expected here aAAwy, as 
in the very words of Homer, 7o\A@y ayrdziog GN\Awy, which Plato had in 
mind. Ficinus however omits eréowy— 

2 In lieu of odro¢, which is never said in praise of a person, correct lan- 
guage requires et ric, as I have translated 

3 Instead of dtd gtdiac, the sense evidently requires dv’ agidXiac, 
“through a want of friendship.” 
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‘that no unjust man is voluntarily unjust.! For no one would 
at any time willingly possess any of the greatest evils, and 
least of all in the case of the most honoured belonging to him- 
self, Now the soul, as we have said, is in truth a thing the most 
honoured by all. No one, therefore, would at any time volun- 
tarily receive the greatest evil in the thing most honoured, and 
live through the whole of life possessing it. But the unjust man 
and he who has what are evils, is in every respect an object of 
pity. It is proper, however, to pity him, who has an evil that 
is curable, and to restrain and soften down one’s anger, and 
not, like a woman with an excess of passion, to continue em- 
bittered against him. But it is meet to let loose one’s anger 
against a person incontinently? sinful, and past all exhortation 
depraved. On which account we have said that the good man 
ought to be conspicuous? for possessing a spirit, and yet to be 
on each occasion mild. 

[4.] But of all evils the greatest is implanted in the 
souls of the major part of mankind ; for which, while each one 
is giving himself a pardon, he devises no plan for avoiding it. 
And this is what people* say; that every man is naturally 
a friend to himself, and that it is well for a thing of this kind 
to be necessarily so. But, in truth, the cause of all his mis- 
takes arises to each man, upon each occasion, through the violent 
love of self. For the lover is blinded with respect to the ob- 
ject loved.® So that he judges improperly of things just, and 
good, and beautiful, through thinking that he ought always to 
honour what belongs to himself in preference to truth. For 
it is necessary that he, who is to be a great man, should love 
neither himself, nor the things belonging to himself, but what 
is just, whether it happens to be done by himself or by another 


1! On this celebrated saying of Plato, Ast refers to a mass of writers, 
who have alluded to it. 

2 In lieu of dxparéc Ast would read drarwe, as the antithesis to iaoiwa. 
Ficinus too has “ qui autem ita sunt flagitiosi, ut incurabiles sint.” 

3 Stephens would reject wpéewv, omitted by Ficinus; while Ast would 
read Oupoedy, et wperer, “if fitting—” 

* Since the time of Plato, not only the people, but philosophers likewise 
have said the same, as may be seen in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. Aristotle however, in Polit. ii. 2, saysré di\auroy sivat Piye- 
~at Oixatwe. 

5 To this doctrine of Plato allusion is made, says Ast, by Plutarch, 
Galen, and Longinus. 
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person rather. 1 From this very same mistake it has come to 
pass in all cases that his ignorance appears to a person to 
be a wisdom peculiarly his own. Hence, although we know, 

so to say, nothing, we fancy we know every thing; but, by 
not permitting others to do that, of which we ourselves are 
ignorant, we are compelled to make mistakes through doing 
it ourselves. On this account every man ought to avoid the 
vehement love of himself, and ever? to follow one better than 
himself, without placing, in a matter of this kind, a feeling of 
shame in the foreground. But what are of less importance 
than these, and mentioned frequently, and not less useful than 
these, it is proper for a person to remind himself of and to state. 
For, as something is always flowing away from us, it is necessary 
for something on the contrary to be flowing (to us). Now 
recollection? is the influx of thoughts, which had left us. On 
which account‘ it is meet to abstain from ill-timed laughter, 
and tears; and for every man to announce to every man that 
he must endeavour, by concealing °all excessive joy and all® ex- 
cessive sorrow, to preserve a decent bearing, ° each person, while 
his Dzemon is standing steadily, going on successfully or unsuc- 

cessfully to places on high and steep, while Demons are opposing 


1 This wadXoy is found rather strangely here. It should follow adA\d 
or Ta Oikara— 

2 Instead of AEI, which is unnecessary after yo7, Plato evidently wrote 
AEI, as I have translated. 

3 On the Platonic doctrine relating to memory, see the Pheedrus, p. 72, 
BK., and Meno, p. 81, D. 

* Unless I am greatly mistaken, something is wanting here to unite 
what now appears to be very disjointed. 

— > By merely placing wadcav before zeptwovviay, instead of after 
mepry aperay, we shall get rid of the difficulty, which Stephens and Ast could 
not master, nor Orelli, who proposed to read codAepuoy for bAny, nor Winc- 
aN ieee who suggests a\Anv— 

—6 Such I conceive to be the meaning of this difficult passage, where 
ihe Greek is at present KaTa TE eum oayiac Lorapevou TOU Caipovog EKdo- 
rov kai kara riyac oloy mpdc Upyra Kai dvavry datpovwy avOiorapevwy 
risi woagéeot. But from the preceding mention of excessive joy and ex- 
cessive sorrow, it is evident that as evapayiac is to be referred to weprya- 
pétav, so must rvyac be referred to wepiwdvviay. Hence for card rixac, 
I suspect, Plato wrote kar’ aruxyiac: while for the syntax and sense 
united re has been changed into ye, éxaorov into Exacroy, Kai into h, oioy 
into idbvra and wpdzeor into Tapageowy : unless it be said that after olov 
there has dropt out Lioupoy and tovraafter dvavrn. With regard to 
iorapévov, that verb is applied to a wind, which when it blows steadily 
from any quarter is said to stand, as in Thucyd. li. 97, kata Bouse 
LOTHTAL TO TVEVLA. 

M 
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with certain disturbances ;° and thatit is meet ever! to hope that 
the deity will, when troubles fall upon the good state,? which he 
has given, make them less instead of greater, and (cause) a change 
from the present state to a better one; and with respect to 
3 good things |? the contraries of these, that they will always be 
present to them‘ with good fortune. In these hopes it is meet 
for every one to live, and in the recollection of all these things 
to be sparing on no point, but ever amidst serious and spor- 
tive occupations to remind another and himself clearly. 

[5.] Now then there have been mentioned nearly (all), as far 
as divine things are concerned, respecting the pursuits, to which 
every one ought to attend, and respecting each individual 
himself, of what kind he ought to be; but matters relating to 
man have not been at present spoken of. But it is necessary 
(to speak of them): for we are conversing with men, and not 
with gods. Now pleasures, and pains, and desires, are naturally 
in the highest degree human; on which it is necessary for 
the whole mortal animal to hang, as it were, ®[and to be sus- 
pended |° with the greatest earnestness. It is requisite then to 
praise the most beautiful life, not only because by its form it is 
superior, as regards fair renown ; but because, if any one is will- 
ing to taste of it, and not, as being young, to become a deserter 
from it, it excels in that too, of which we all are in search, (1 
mean) the possessing more of joy and less of sorrow through the 
whole of life. That this will be clearly the case, if any one tastes 
of it correctly, will readily and vehemently appear. Now what 
is this correctness? This it is requisite to ascertain from 
the reasoning, and to consider whether it is produced accord- 
ing to nature in this way, or in another, contrary to nature. 
It is requisite therefore to consider in this manner one life, as 
compared with another, if it be more pleasant and more pain- 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘sperare semper—debent.”” He therefore found in his 
MS. édmiZew O& dei Osiv, not merely éAwiZery O& aei— 

2 I have followed Cornarius and Ast in considering rote dya@oic to be 
governed by éumtixrovrwy, and in that case roy Gedy must precede, not 
follow, roi¢ aya@otc. 

3_3 The words ra ayaa are evidently an explanation of ra évayria. 

4 Instead of ad’roic, which has nothing to which it can be referred, one 
would prefer aya@oic. 

5 In lieu of capac the sense requires coddic, ‘* wisely.” 

‘_§ [ must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the difference 
between énor7jcOat and éxxpsuapévoy sivat, Nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; who has merely “ quasi pendere—” 
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ful. We wish for pleasure to be present with us; but we 
neither choose nor wish for pain. But what is neither the 
one or the other we do not wish for in the place of pleasure ; 
but we do wish for it to be exchanged in the place of pain. 
We wish too for less pain with more pleasure; but we do not 
wish for less pleasure with greater pain. But we can show 
clearly that we do not wish to possess each of these, equal in 
the place of equals. All these differ in multitude and magni- 
tude and intensity and equality, and in whatever things are 
the contrary to all these, with respect to wishing ; but ‘with 
respect to the choice of each,! they do not differ. Since then 
these things have been thus arranged by necessity, we wish for 
that life,in which the many and great and intense of each kind 
exist, but in which pleasures exceed ; but we do not wish for that 
life, in which the contraries to these exist. And on the other 
hand, the life in which things few and little and quiet exist, 
but in which pains exceed, we do not wish for; but we wish 
for that life in which the contraries to these exist. ” And 
again, the life, in which the balance is equal, as we said before, 
it is meet to consider as an equal-balanced life ;? since we wish 
for the life, which exceeds? in what is agreeable to us; but 
we do not wish for that (which exceeds) in what is disagree- 
able. Now it is necessary to consider all our lives as natur- 
ally bound up in these; and °[it is necessary to consider | ° 
what kind (of lives) we naturally wish for. And if we say, 


1—! As the words mod¢ BotAnow and wpdc aipeoty have the same 
meaning, Ast would place wpd¢ alpeowy Exdorwy in the next sentence be- 
fore 2 avdyxenc—But see just before ot aipotpeOa obre BovdA6peOa. 

2_2 Ficinus has more briefly, ‘‘si autem qualia sunt, de «quali vita, 
ut diximus, cogitandum;”’ while Taylor translates icoppomet by “these 
possess equal power.’ Plato wrote, I suspect, isoppomei wavta kal éxa- 
Téoa Ta éy Toig Tp0cPEy,—“ all are balanced according to either of the 
things previously stated,’’ namely, pleasure and pain. 

3 The Greek is réyv drepBadAOvTwyv—rwv 0 at—But as the genitive 
is without regimen, Ast suggests roy UrepBadAovra—rov 8 ad—to agree 
with Biov understood, and so Taylor had already translated. I should 
prefer ra rév brepBadrAOvrwy— Ficinus has ‘‘ volumus enim, que illo 
excedunt—”’ 

4 Why Plato should thus have written roic éy@poit¢ here, to balance the 
preceding rw gitw, I cannot understand. Ficinus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, avoids the difficulty by translating, ‘‘ que contrario superant,” as if 
his MS. read rp évayri, of which rotc éy@poi¢ would be the explanation. 

55 The words within the brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
and properly omitted by Ficinus. , 

M 
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that we wish for any thing except these, we say so through 
an ignorance of, and inexperience in, lives as they exist. 

[6.] What then and of what kind are.the lives, respecting 
which it is necessary for a person to know something,’ while 
forecasting 2 what is to be wished for and is voluntary, and 
what is to be not wished for and is involuntary ; and,? after 
prescribing a law to himself, to choose what is agreeable and 
pleasant and the best and the most beautiful, and to lead a life 
as far as possible, the most happy for man? Let us then call 
one life temperate, another prudent, another brave, and rank 
one as healthy ;4 and four others, the contraries to these four, 
by the name of the imprudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, 
and the diseased. He, then, who knows the temperate, will 
lay it down as mild in all things, and exhibiting quiet pains, 
and quiet pleasures, and placid desires, and loves not insane ; 
but the intemperate as being impetuous in all things, and exhi- 
biting vehement pains, and vehement pleasures, and desires on 
the stretch and goaded on, and loves the maddest possible; and 
that in atemperate life the pleasures exceed the pains ; but in an 
intemperate one the pains (exceed) the pleasures in magnitude 
and multitude and intensity. Hence, the one of these lives hap- 
pens of necessity to be according to nature more pleasant to 
us, but the other more painful; and it is no longer in the 
power of him, who wishes to live pleasantly, to live voluntarily 
in an intemperate manner; but it is evident, if what has been 
said is correct, that every licentious person is of necessity so 
unwillingly. For the. whole mass of mankind live in the 
want of temperance, either through the want of teaching, or 
through incontinence, or through both. The same things are 
to be considered respecting a diseased and healthy life, that 


1 The Greek is idé6vra. But Ficinus has “nosse.’’ Hence his MS. 
probably read évaiety r-— On the loss or confusion of ératey, and of 
the phrase éatey re wept Tivoc, see myself on Hipp. Maj. § 22, n, 4. 

2 In lieu of zposAdpevov, which could not thus precede the subsequent 
édopevoy, I have translated as if the word were zpo.Wdouevov— Ficinus 
omits zpoedopevoy entirely. 

3 Ficinus has “ hisque cognitis,” from which Stephens was led to sug- 
gest eira for etc, which Ast says may mean “‘instar.’’ But such is never 
its meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote kai, which was first corrupted into 
we, and then into eic— 

4 Ficinus has “ sanam denique quartam,”’ as if his MS. read not "ENA, 
but ONTA A, where A would mean “the fourth—’’ On the errors arising 
‘from letters expressive of numerals see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 
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they possess pleasures and pains, but that the pleasures ex- 
ceed the pains in health, but the pains the pleasures in ill- 
ness. Our wish however in the choice of lives is not that pain . 
may exceed, but, where it is exceeded, that life we have de- 
cided to be the more pleasant. Now the ![temperate man |," we 
would say, possesses in both respects things fewer, and less, 
and slighter than [the intemperate ], and the prudent than the 
imprudent, and the man of bravery than the one of timidity, 
each exceeding each on the score of pleasures; but on that of 
pains, ?the former exceeding the latter,? the brave man has 
the victory over the timid, and in that of the prudent the im- 
prudent; so that 3 of the lives, the more pleasant are the tem- 
perate, and the brave, and the prudent, and the healthy, than 
the timid, and imprudent, and intemperate, and the diseased ;° 
and in short, the life which is connected with virtue, pertaining 
either to the body or the soul, is more pleasant than the life 
which is connected with depravity, and is superior even to 
superfluity in the other points, such as beauty and rectitude 
and virtue and fair renown; so that it causes the person, who 
possesses it, to live more happily in every respect and 
totally, than he (who possesses) the contrary (life).4 

[7.] °Let then the prelude of the laws, having been here 
spoken of, have an end of the speeches.®> But after the prelude 


11 The words within brackets, in Greek 6 67) cwopwy Tov axodaoTou, 
Cornarius, with whom Ast agrees, was the first to reject as an interpola- 
tion. For the question relating to the o#¢owy and akddAaoroc has been 
discussed already ; besides, the subsequent words, éxarepog ExaTEpoy, prove 
that only two lives are spoken of, not three. 

22 So I have translated, as if the Greek were ixeivwy vrepBadrdovTwy, 
rovuTouc, not avrot¢; but why the genitive plural éxetywy and TOUTOUE 
should be thus introduced in lieu of the nominative singular to answer to 
the preceding antithetical clause, I confess I cannot understand, much 
less explain. Ast indeed refers the plurals to the dgowy and detAdc, op- 
posed to the ¢pdvio¢g and avopeioc respectively ; and as regards the geni- 
tive for the nominative quotes his own note on ii. 3, from which however 
nothing is gained. With respect to Ficinus, he seems to have been so 
completely at loss, as to omit nearly all the words, in which the whole 
difficulty lies, between Zywy and Biwy; for his version is, ‘‘ habet; et alter 
voluptatibus, alter doloribus superat, ita ut fortis— ”’ 

33 A]l between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor. 

4 So Taylor correctly ; for he probably wished, instead of rou évavriouv, 
to read Tov roy évayriov, with the ellipse of éyovrog and Bior. 

5—5 All between the numerals Taylor has tacitly omitted ; while Fici- 
nus has merely ‘“‘ Verum exordium legum jam finem accipiat.”’ For he 
was doubtless dissatisfied (as who is not?) with the Greek, Kai ro péy 
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it is necessary somehow for the strain to follow ; or rather, in 
good truth, to write down the laws of a polity. As then it 
is not possible, in the case of a web, or any other tissue what- 
ever, to work up the weft and the warp from the same mate- 
rials, but there must needs be a difference as regard their 
quality in the production of the warp, by being some of it! 
strong and assuming a firmness through the spindle,’ and 
another part of it softer and ?making use of a just easiness ;° 
from whence‘ it is meet that those, who are about to hold great 
offices in the state, should be judged of separately in this way, 
and those too, who have been tested in a trifling education, on 
each occasion according to reason. For there are two kinds 
of polities, one relating to the appointment of offices to each 
individual, and the other relating to the laws assigned to the 
offices. But before all it is requisite to consider things of this 
kind. A shepherd, and a herdsman, and a breeder of horses, 
and whatever else there are of this kind of occupations, will, 
after receiving the whole herd, never attempt to attend to them 
otherwise than by first applying a purification suited to their 
individual living together ; and having by a selection separated 
the healthy and diseased, and the well-bred and ill-bred, he 
will send away one part to some other herds, but attend upon 
the other part, thoroughly perceiving that his labour would be 
in vain and non-effective as regards both the body and soul,° 
which after nature and improper aliment had corrupted, ®they 
xoooimuov THY vopwy évravOot AexOiv THY AOywY TEdog EXETW: Where 
Plato wrote, I suspect, deryOév 7H Adyy, i.e. “shown by the discourse—”’ 

1 Here, as elsewhere, 7d pévis to be supplied from the subsequent 76 oé. 

2 Instead of roi¢ rodzocg, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would 
read from “tortura”? in Cornarius, rat¢ orpopaic, referring to Politic. p. 
982, E., robrov O& To piv arpdxry TE oTOapiy Kai oTEpEdy Vijpa yevopeE- 
voy: from which it is easy to elicit roic drpa«rotc, as I have translated. 
Cousin translates BeGadrnra év Totg rpdmot by “solide dans sa facon’ 
c’ est a dire, solidement.”’ 

3_3 J must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the words 
darvenceia Ouxaig. yowpevoy, applied to a process in weaving. For ETT LELKELA 
is elsewhere applied to a person. Ficinus has “‘ ut facilius cedat.” 

4 Ast correctly remarks, that to answer caQa7ep there should have been 
here woatvrwe, similar to “ita ’’ in Ficinus. 

5 The idea of a soul is strangely united to that of the body in the case 
of an animal; unless it be said that Yvy2) means here “spirit,’’ as in Mi- 
nos, § 17. 

66 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows to the letter, has “‘ ut, nisi quis segreget sanorum integrorumque 
morum ac corporum genus, in singulis contagione interimant.’” 
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moreover destroy the race of healthy and unmixed habits and 
bodies in each of the flocks, unless a person purifies what is 
present in them.6 The attention, however, which is paid to 
other animals is indeed less, and is alone worthy to be brought 
forward for the sake of an example. But the affairs of men 
(need) the greatest attention on the part of the legislator, to 
investigate and detail what is suited to each individual, as re- 
gards purification and all other actions. or instance, that 
which relates to the purification of a state should be in this 
way. Of many existing purifications, some are rather easy, 
but others more difficult; and he who is both a tyrant and a 
legislator may be able to use such purifications as are difficult 
and the best. But the legislator, who without being a tyrant 
lays down a new polity and laws, would, if he were able to 
purify with the mildest of purifications, do a thing of. this 
kind contentedly. ! The best purification is however painful ; 
just as are the remedies of some such kind, which leading 
for justice to punishment with avenging,! put death or 
exile as the finish to punishment. For it is wont to free the 
city from those, who have erred the greatest, and who, as be- 
ing incurable, are the greatest hurt to the state. But with us 
there is a milder purification of this kind. For upon these, who, 
having nothing themselves, do, through the want of food, ex- 
hibit themselves as prepared to follow their leaders in an attack 
upon the property of persons, who possess something, upon 
such, as being naturally a disease in the state, it imposes a 
removal, under the name, by way of good omen, of a colony, 
and sends them away in the kindest possible manner. This then 
should somehow be done at the very commencement by every 
one legislating. To us however what is still more strange than 
this has now happened relating to these. For there is no need 
to devise either a colony or any selection for a purification ; but 
as if the waters, partly from fountains and partly from moun- 
tain torrents, were flowing together into one lake, it is neces- 
sary for persons to be on the watch, that, partly by pumping 

1—1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, gore dé 0 pév dproroc ad- 
yeivoc, Kaban boa TWY Gappakwy ToLovTOTPOTA, OTH OiKy pETa TYLWpPLac 
sic TO KoAaCELY Gywy, where I am quite at a loss in the last clause; and 
so, I think, was Ficinus; whose version is “‘nam exactissima purificatio, 
quemadmodum medicina, que validior corporibus adhibetur, doloris plena 


est, et cum ultione justa peenam infert, morte peccantem aut exilio dam- 
nans.” 
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out, and partly by drawing off into channels, and partly by 
diverting its course, the water flowing together may be the 
most clear. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be 
found in every political establishment. However, since what is 
now done exists in discourse, and not in action, let our selection 
be held to be completed, and the purification to have taken 
place according to our notions. For having by every kind 
of persuasion and for a sufficient length of time tried by a 
test those amongst evil men, who were endeavouring to enter 
our city in order to administer it, let us prevent them from 
reaching it, and let us introduce the good, (rendering them)! 
well-disposed and propitious to the utmost of our power. 

[8.] Let not, however, the good fortune, which has happened, 
lie hid from us, that, as we said that the colony of the Heraclide 
was fortunate, because it escaped the dreadful and dangerous 
strife respecting the division of land and the abolition of debts,? 
in which strife® it is impossible for a state, compelled to be re- 
gulated by law, to leave any of its ancient institutions undis- 
turbed, nor on the other hand is it possible to disturb them after 
a certain manner (successfully),* (the same thing appears 
nearly to have happened to us);° and there is left merely, so to 
say, a prayer,® and a trifling change to those making a slight 

Jn PEAY. ; 8 S¢ § a sng 
alteration cautiously’ and slowly in a great length of time ; 
8 which alteration should take place® by those persons innovat- 

1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ facientes: ’? unless it be 
said that Plato wrote rode 6: adyabodte, Geoic ioove Suvapévove tivar eb- 
peveig—not rove 0& dyabode sic dUvamy edpeveic—i. e. “ the good, able 
to be, equally with gods—’”’ 

2 From the version of Ficinus, adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ dividendorum agro- 
rum contentionem,’’ it is evident he found in his MS. yijc d:avopte Kai 
XpEwY arroKOTHS wépt—not yij¢ Kal xoEwy AToKOTHC Kat vote méot—for 
the correct word is d:avopy, not vou, as shown by dravopny THe yii¢ 
shortly afterwards; although vouy is found a little below— 

3 The Greek is }v, which is without regimen. The sense and syntax 
require éy g, i. e. ipids : where éy has been lost through the last syllable of 
étiguyev— 

* Here I have inserted ed, which might easily have dropt out before 
aby — 

5 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone, what is required to com- 
plete the sentence, “‘ ita ferme et nobis accidisse videtur.”’ 

6 On this use of ey7) in Greek, and “‘ votum ” in Latin, see Ast. 

7 I have translated as if the Greek were cvAaBwc, not evAafno— 

s_§ The Greek is 7 0& Twv kivobyTwy—drapxyey, where I cannot dis- 
cover either sense or syntax. Hence for the sake of both I have trans- 
lated as if the text were jjy O&t oUTw KivoiyvTwy—vumapxE. 
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ing, who have an abundance of land, and have likewise many 


debtors, and are willing through a kind consideration to share 


with those in want, partly by giving up (debts) and partly by 
distributing (property), and by holding to moderation, and by 
thinking that poverty does not consist in a diminution of pro- 
perty, but in an insatiable desire to acquire more. For this 
is the greatest beginning of safety to a state; and upon this, 
as upon a stable foundation, it is possible to build up what- 
ever political arrangement any one would raise up, befitting 
a constitution of this kind. But when the change is of 
an unsound kind, no political movement will afterwards 
take place easily in a state. 1 From this, as we have said, we 
fly. It would however have been more correct to have said in 
what way, if we have not fled from it, we might have made - 
for ourselves the flight. Let it then be said how that through 
not being fond of money together with justice; but there is 
no other escape, either broad or narrow, of such a plan.!} 
Let this then be laid down by us as 2a prop of a state.2. For 
it is necessary that (the citizens)? should somehow raise up 
for themselves their property without reproach from each 
other; ‘or, that they should not be willing to proceed pre- 
viously to the before of the rest of the constitution,* who have 


11 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Ficinus; whose version, of which the latter portion has 
been adopted by Taylor to the letter, is ‘‘ itaque nos, id fugientes, immo 
vero verbis, quo pacto fugiendum sit, ostendentes, dicimus nullam esse 
aliam aut latam aut augustam fugiendi viam, nisi ut colamus justitiam, 
neque acquirendi cupiditatem sequamur.”’? Equally in the dark was Hein- 
dorf, who wished to read per’ aduciag for pera dixne, with the full appro- 
bation of Ast, and the less decided one of Stalbaum. With regard to 
600é6repov, Stephens correctly saw that dy etn had dropt out before si— 
while Ast remarks that rij¢ rovadrne pnxavijg Crapvyy is put for ror 
rowovuTwy dtapvyne pnxyavn— But he does not state what could induce 
Plato to put down words, that, taken literally, have no meaning, in the 
place of others, which would have been perfectly intelligible. 

22 Since two MSS. offer Ayuny as a various reading for nity, itis pro- 
bable that both are corruptions of the word written here originally ; and 
as Plutarch has in Polit. Precept. ii. p. 814, 25, doen Epua rig woduTEtac 
BéBaroy, 1 suspect he has preserved what he found in Plato, although 
modEwe éppa is similar to Eoua méAnoc in IA. I. 549, and O6. ¥. 121. 

3 Ficinus alone has “ cives,’’ what is required by aAAn\ove. 

4.4 Here again the version of Ficinus proves he could not understand 
the Greek, which to myself is equally unintelligible. His translation, 
adopted to the letter by Taylor, is ‘‘ vel ulterius in acquirendo progredi 
ultro desistant,”’ 
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accusations of old standing against each other, and to whom 
there is even a small share of intellect. But for those persons, 
to whom a god has given, as it has to us at present, to settle a 
new state, and for !no enmities to exist! against each other, 
to become themselves the cause of enmities to each other? 
through the division of the land and dwellings, would be a not- 
human want of education, united to every kind of wickedness. 

What then would be the method of a correct distribution ? 
In the first place, it is requisite to fix? the same quantity ° of the 
number, ‘how great it ought to be.* After this it must be agreed 
respecting the distribution to the citizens, into how many and 
what kind of parts it is to be made by them for the mass of peo- 
ple. And for this purpose the land and dwellings must be distri- 
buted as equally as possible. Now a sufficient quantity of the 
mass of people cannot be correctly stated otherwise than with 
reference to the land and cities of neighbouring nations. As 
regards® the land, how much of it is sufficient to feed how many 
temperate persons®*—for of more there is no need—but as re- 
gards the number, how many would be able to defend them- 
selves ‘not altogether without resources’ against bordering 
tribes acting unjustly, and to assist their neighbours when in- 
jured. Having then viewed these points, we will define both 


1—1 The Greek is un rievac éyPodc—mpoc adAHrove. It was originally, 
I suspect, éxOo0te— 

22 Here again, by the slight change of rovroug into adrove, and taking 
éavroic in the sense of d\AnAovc, I have recovered what is required by 
the train of thought. 

3_3 The Greek is roy adroy byxov, where Boeckh suggested, what Bek- 
ker, Ast, and Stalbaum have adopted, atrév. But adrey could not be 
thus inserted between 7dyv and éyxoy—It would be in correct Greek, 
avroy Tov éyKxoy or Toy byxoy adrwy. Ficinus has omitted avroy entirely. 
Perhaps Plato wrote roy doy d6yKcov— 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

5 Six MSS. read y7, one yi, and another yc. The last, answering 
to wAnPove in the next sentence, has been retained by Ast; who says 
that the genitive is used absolutely in the sense of card yjv. But Ste- 
phens more correctly would supply é6ei—for otherwise in lieu of mpoodet 
there would have been written simply dei. 

§ Ast observes correctly that Aristotle, alluding to this passage in Polit. 
ii. 4, has misrepresented the very party with whose doctrines he finds fault. 

77 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor, because they were not in his MS., or deemed by 
him to be not suited to the train of thought; which would require rather 
BonOjoa eb ravtaracw arédoote ovot, i. e. to well assist (the neighbours) 
altogether without resources. 
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by deed and word the land and neighbours. But now, for 
the sake of a sketch and outline,! that the thing itself may be 
accomplished, let the discourse proceed to our laying down the 
laws. 

Let the land-owners and those that defend the distribution 
of the land, be, for the sake of a fitting number, five thousand 
and forty; and let, in like manner, the land and the dwellings 
be distributed into the same portions, *so that the man and 
his portion may accord in distribution.? And in the first 
place, let there be of the whole number two parts distributed, 
and afterwards three of the same ;° for it is by nature (divi- 
sible) into four and five, and so in succession as far as ten. 
Thus much ought every person, who is legislating, to under- 
stand respecting number, what it is, and what kind will be the 
most useful to all states. Let us then say it is that, which 
possesses in itself the greatest quantity of divisions and most in 
orderly succession. For the whole number does (not)* obtain 
by lot all kinds of divisions for allthings. But the number five 
thousand and forty, in matters relating to war and whatever 
in peace have to do with conventions and communions, and 
relating to revenue and distributions, cannot be cut into more 
than sixty parts wanting one; but there are continuous divi- 
sions of it from one up to ten. 

[9.] These things however it is meet for those to take 
in hand firmly at leisure,° on whom the law enjoins to take 
them; for they cannot exist otherwise than in this manner. 
But it is requisite for them to be mentioned to a person 
settling a state for the sake of this; that no one, whether 


_ | Ast aptly compares Rep. viil. § 3, p. 548, E., Aoyw oxjpa worsrEiac 
UToyeapavra, py axoiBwc amEepyacacOa. 

2 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ ut vir et portio cum 
distributione conveniant.’? The Greek is dcavepnOnrwy yevopeva avijo 
kal KXijooc Evyvoun: which I cannot understand. Perhaps Plato wrote 
OcavemnOnrwy, iv ay rEyouéyvn, avio Kai KAipoc, Evyvopy y, 1. e. ‘ that 
a man and portion may be called a co-share.”’ 

* T have adopted with Ast the correction of Stephens, tov avrov for 
roy avroy, omitted entirely by Ficinus and Taylor. 

* Instead of 6 pév wae, Ast reads od piv mac, from “non enim omnis ”’ 
in Gryneus’ refiction of Ficinus, adopted tacitly by Taylor. Ficimus 
himself has not the negative. 

° Before cara oxyoAny there is introduced cai, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
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he is making a (polity) new from the beginning, or patching up 
an ancient one that has been corrupted, will, if he has any mind, 
attempt to disturb, with respect to the gods or sacred rites, and 
whatever else ought to be established in the state for each of the 
gods or demons, by whatever name they may be called, what- 
ever (has come)! from Delphi or Dodona? or Ammon,’ or what 
4 certain old accounts have somehow persuaded persons on hear- 
ing them, when, through visions having occurred or an inspira- 
tion from gods having been declared,‘ parties have, through be- 
ing persuaded, established sacrifices mixed up with mystic cere- 
monies, (emanating) either from their own country, (or) being 
exotic ® from Tyrrhenia,’ or Cyprus,’ or any other place what- 


1 I have translated as if 7xev had dropt out between boa and ée— 

2 Delphi and Dodona, the two most ancient oracular shrines in Greece, 
are similarly united by Auschylus in Prom. 678, ‘O 0 é¢ re Wv0w cari 
Awdwrne cuvyvode Osompdmove iaddev: and by Sophocles in ’Odvcc. 
AxavOorn. Fr., Nov 0 otre p’ sic Awddvoe obre TvOucav Tuddwy ree dy 
mweioee (rove Yeorpdmrove Iépar). 

3 There is not, I believe, any mention in ancient authors of the shrine 
of Ammon in Libya antecedent to the time of Herodotus, when those 
at Delphi and Dodona had lost no little of the odour of sanctity they 
once possessed, 

44 Ficinus exhibits all between the numerals in this abridged form, 
“vel prisca quadam oratione per visiones inspirationesque deorum asserta.”’ 
Hence it is impossible to ascertain whether his MS. had the insufferable 
tautology éreav—meéioarrec, or, what the sense manifestly requires, 
axotcavrac, as I have translated, and to which weicovrag in one MS. 
seems to lead. 

5 The Greek is @recav—meioavrec 6, in which on the ground of lan- 
guage there is nothing to offend except that caréornoay should have 
been written instead of kareornoayro. Hence, as Ficinus has “‘ quibus 
approbatis veteres,”’ he probably found in his MS. zeu@évrec, as I have 
translated. 

6 The Greek is aird0ev értywpiove. But from the mention of two 
places, Tyrrhenia and Cyprus, it is evident that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, avrd0ey 4 droywpiove otoac— 

7 Although it is known that the Romans received their religious rites 
from Tuscany, yet that the Greeks did so likewise, is not, I believe, men- 
tioned elsewhere. Perhaps however Plato had heard of what is stated 
by Theopompus, quoted by Athenzeus, xii. p. 517, that they had wives in 
common,—the very doctrine which he inculcated. 

§ It is difficult to understand what are the Cyprian rites to which Plato 
alludes. For if they were those of Venus, these, according to Ovid, were 
taught by Nature alone, and were indigenous in all countries. Is there 
any reference here to the fact mentioned by Strabo, xiv, p. 1001, B., that 
there was in Cyprus a temple of Venus, which women were not permitted 
to enter? 
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ever; and from these ancient accounts and oracles they con- 
secrated statues, and altars, and temples, and made for each 
of the deities a sacred grove. Of all these not even the least 
must the legislator disturb; but he must assign to each of the 
portions a god, a demon, or some hero. And in the division 
of the land, he must give up, selected for the first in rank, the 
groves and all that is fitting, so that the assemblies of each of 
the portions, taking place at stated times, may furnish resources 
against their wants, and during the sacrifices kindly entertain, 
and become familiar with, and recognise, each other. ' For there 
is no greater good to a state than for persons to be the ac- 
quaintances of each other.!, Since where there is no light? to 
each other in the manners of each other, but a darkness, there 
no one will properly meet with the honour due to his worth, 
nor with offices, nor even with the justice which is fitting. 
3It is meet then for every man in all states to be earnest in 
this matter, compared as one with one,? that he never appear 
to any one to be of a base stamp, but always artless and true, 
and that no other person of that kind‘ deceive him. But 
the next movement, as in the case® of the pebble-game, 


1—1! The Greek is ob peiZoy obdéy wore ayaldy 4 yvwpipove—eivat: 
where Ast says that 7 yywpipovc—eiva is superfluously added by way of 
an explanation. But correct sense would require ov yap peiZov ovdiv— 
and correct syntax, 7 TO yvwpipovc—eivat, as I have translated. With 
regard to the sentiment, Ast refers to Aristotle Politic. vil. 4, 7. 

2 On this metaphor Ast quotes from Cicero, “‘in luce atque in oculis 
civium magnus,”’ and from Xenophon, sic eadXAog Biw To dwc—rapExey, 
and refers to Wetstein on 8. John iii. 21, “ Let your light so shine before 
all men, that they may see your good works—’’ 

3.3 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has what is 
more intelligible, ‘‘ nihil est autem, si unum uni conferas, in quo majus 
studium—ponere quisque debeat,”’ as if he had found in his MS. ovdéy 
O& Hy, 0 O&t ravra dvdpa paddor, tv rode Ey, A TOUTO orEbdEY, Not Et 
On wavra dvopa, ey ro0c év TovTO orEdoEy, 

4 Namely, ‘‘ of a base stamp.” 

5 The proverb, to which Plato alludes, has been thus explained. In 
the game called wérrea there were five lines on two opposite sides of the 
board, as there are eight on a draught-board ; and between them a vacant 
line, not occupied by the pebbles, or counters, used in the game. This 
vacant line was called igod yoappn, “the holy line ;”’ and the party who 
was driven to it the first, was considered as the loser, just as in the game of 
fox and geese; although there it is not a line, but aspace that is left vacant : 
and hence, as Plato has written a@’ igoov, we must understand rozrov ; 
but yoaupie after ag’ iepac. With regard to the authors who have treated 
on the subject, Ast refers to the Scholiast here; Suidas on ’Ag’ tepae ; 
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from the sacred spot would, as being unusual, cause, in the 
case of legislation, the person who hears of it for the first time 
perhaps to wonder. To him however who has reasoned upon, 
and tried it, it will appear that the state is in a second way 
settled for the best. Perhaps however some one will not re- 
ceive the movement, through its not being customary with a 
tyrannic legislator. It will! however be most correct to speak 
of the best polity, and of the second and third, and then to 
leave the choice to each person, ?who is the lord in the co- 
settlement.2 Let us act then even now according to this very 
method, by speaking of a polity the first, and the second, and 
the third in worth; and let us leave the choice to Clinias at 
present, and to any one else who may be willing to come to 
the selection of such polities, and to assign, according to his 
own method, *that which is agreeable to him (with respect 
to) his own country.® 

[10.] Now the first state and polity and the best laws are 
there, where the old saying may be most in vogue through the 
whole state; for‘ it said that, amongst friends all things are 
reallyin common. ‘This saying, whether it now is or ever will 
be (practised), >that women are in common, and children in 
common, and all possessions in common,” has taken away® by 
every means every where and entirely from life what is called 
private property ; and it has planned that things even naturally 


Pollux, ix. 7; Eustath. O06. A. p. 28,42; Meursius De Ludis Grecor. ; 
Erasmus Adag, p. 28; and Salmasius on Vopisc. p. 466, A. The pro- 
verb was applied to those, who placed themselves in a perilous position. 

' Ficinus has “agetur.’? He found therefore in his MS. gorat, not gore. 

*—2 Such is the literal version of r@m rij¢ cuvoiunoewc Kvoip. Ficinus 
has “ arbitratu suo quamlibet electuro,”’ from whence Taylor translated 
‘to choose that which pleases him the most.” 

3—3 The Greek is 76 gidov adr@ Tie avTov warpidoc. This Ast renders 
‘¢ea que in patria sua ipsi placent;’? which I cannot understand, Fi- 
cinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “‘ patrieque (Bekker incor- 
rectly “ partique ’’) suse, quod sibi placet tribuere.”’ I have translated 
as if wépe had dropt out after warpidoc. 

* Instead of 6é the sense requires yap, as I have translated, or else @ 
AEyerat, similar to “‘ quo fertur ’’ in Ficinus. 

55 The St. Simonians of the present day have attempted to put this pre- 
cept into practice, but with so little success, as to show that Plato’s Laws 
are better suited for an ideal Republic than a real one. 

$ If the doctrine had never been put into practice, one cannot under- 
stand why Plato used the definite perfect éEgonra: and peunyavynrac in- 
stead of the indefinite pluperfect éEyojr dy and pepnxyavyr av. 
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private, as far as possible, become by some means in common ; 
such as the eyes, the ears, and the hands, in seeming! to see, 
and hear, and work, in common; and that, again, all men 
taken singly? praise and blame as much as possible (the 
same things), *rejoicing in, and pained by,° the same things ; 
*and (hence) no one (has) ever laid down or will lay down a 
definition more correct and better (than this), that of such laws 
as cause a state to be as much as possible one, (there is) the 
superiority on the ground of virtue.* Such a state will ours® 
be, whether gods or the children of gods, more in number 
than one,® dwell there,’ and with delight save and regulate 
Sthose living in that manner. Hence it is proper to reflect 
upon the pattern of a polity in no other way; but, sticking to 
this, to seek that, which is as much as possible of such a kind. 
But that, which we have now taken in hand, wouid,° if it ex- 


1 This ‘seeming ” seems very strange here, as if the eyes, ears, and 
hands did not really see, hear, and work. The verb doxsiy ought, I 
conceive, to follow ézavety re, in lieu of av, which is perfectly super- 
finous. 

2 In lieu of caO’ ¢y, which is unintelligible, Ast, whom I have followed, 
suggests ca@ Eva. 

3__3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘laudentque et vitupe- 
rent eadem similiter.”’ 

44 The Greek is kai xara Oivapty ot riveg pdrdtora vopot piav Ore 
partora woduy amwepyalovrat ToUTwY UTEOPOAY TPE apETHY OvOELE TOTE 
opoyv GAXov Gépevoe opOdrepoy obdé BerTiw Ohoerar: which, says Ast, has 
been wrongly translated by Ficinus, Cornarius, Serranus, and Schulthes. 
In fact they were all equally at a loss, and naturally so; for the passage 
is evidently corrupt. It was, I suspect, originally to this effect—Kai 
ovTw kata Obvapiy—TotTwy vTEepPorny TpdCG apETHY Eivat obdEic TOTE 
dpov ddAov iv Gsuevoc—as I have translated. To meet the difficulty 
Ficinus pla cesthe clause rodrwv vrrepBorg—Ojoerar after korvd diiwy: and 
from his version, ‘‘ certe in hoc precipue virtutis erit terminus, quo nul- 
lus poni rectior poterit,” it is evident that his MS. was defective, or that 
he designedly abridged what he found in it. 

5 The Greek is » pév 04 rotairn aédtc, which Ast calls an absolute 
sentence. He should have called it rather an imperfect one. For Plato 
probably wrote npty dy rovabTyn 1) wodtc Eorat, as I have translated. 

6 By the expression of more numerous than one are probably intended 
Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of Jupiter, who were the tutelary gods of 
Sparta. 

7 The gods were supposed to dwell in the towns sacred to them. 

8__§ The Greek is otrw dvaZwyrec. But four MSS. read dtacwZovrec. 
Ficinus united both—“‘ ita viventes eamque servantes—vivunt—’”’ Hence I 
have been led to rove o¥rTw Zwrvrac dtacwlovrEec— 

® In lieu of ety re, where re is connected with nothing, Heindorf sug- 
gested ye— He should have proposed zore— 
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isted at all, be the nearest to immortality ; and if it is ‘not in 
the first rank, it will be at least one in the second.! After this 
we will, god willing, go through the polity, which is the third 
in order. But now let us speak of this polity, what it is, and 
how it may be produced. 

In the first place, let them distribute theland and houses. But 
let them not cultivate the ground in common; since a thing of 
this kind is spoken of as greater than is suited to their present 
birth, nurture, and education. Let them however distribute 
Jand and houses with somehow such an intention as this, that 
each on obtaining his allotment ought to consider it as being 
common to the whole state; and, as this country is their pa- 
ternal land, they ought to attend to it in a greater degree than 
children do their mother, in that, being a goddess, she is the 
sovereign mistress of mortals. The same conceptions they 
ought to have of the gods of the place, and likewise of daemons. 
But that these things may exist in this manner through all 
time, on this too they must thoroughly reflect. As many 
hearths as are distributed by us at present, so many must there 
be always, and neither more nor less. Now a thing of this 
kind will be firmly established through every state in this 
way. Let the person, who has obtained his allotment, leave 
ever the child, who is most dear to him, the only heir of his 
household, and his successor, and the attendant upon the gods and 
family and state, and of those still living, and of such as their end 
has already reached up to the then period. But with respect 
to the other children, they, to whom there are more than one, 
must give their daughters in marriage according to a law to be 
laid down; but distribute their male children as sons to those, 
who have no family, as an act of kindness conferred ; but if 
there be a lack of kindness, or if more females are born than 
some? males, or the contrary, when they are fewer, through 
barrenness taking place, let the magistrate,? whom we shall 
lay down as the greatest and most honourable, consider what 


11 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ac si non 
primo, saltem secundo loco erit una.” He therefore found in his MS. rai, 
GL Nn a, AAAG OevTiopa ~orar pia: where a is wowrn. See my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 223. The Greek is cai 7 pia cevrépwe, which Ast would ex- 
plain by referring devrépwe to what is to follow. 

2 I scarcely understand riveg here. It is omitted by Ficinus. 

3 In lieu of doynyv Winckelmann would read dey7, obtained from “ ma- 
gistratus ”’ in Ficinus. 
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is proper to be done with the superabundance and deficiency 
of children, and devise a method by which five thousand and 
forty households alone may exist always. Now there are many 
methods. For there are checks to procreation when it. 1S over- 
flowing ;! and, on the contrary, care and an attention to the 
number of births do, by means of honours, and disqualifica- 
tions, and ?the advice of elders to young persons, meet (the 
difficulty), and are able to effect what we are speaking of | by 
admonitory discourses|.2. 3 Moreover, should at last every 
difficulty arise about the inequality of the five thousand and 
forty households,’ and an excessive influx of citizens take place 
through the kind feelings of those, who dwell together, and 
we come to want, there remains the old contrivance, which 
we have often mentioned, of friendly colonies being sent out 
from friends, whithersoever it may appear to be suitable. 
But if, on the contrary, there should at any time come‘ a wave 
bringing an inundation,° or ®a destruction arising from plagues 
or wars, and the people become, through a state of orphan- 
hood, much less than the prescribed number, we must not 
willingly introduce citizens educated in a not legitimate disci- 
pline; but ‘to use force against necessity it is said not even 
a god has the power.’ 


1 Aristotle had this passage in view in Polit. ui. 3, 6. 

22 The Greek is vovOernoect mpecBuTéowy aepi véove Ord Adywy 
vovlernrikoy aravrecat, But after vouvOernoeot the words ta Aé6ywy 
vov0ernrikwy present an insufferable tautology ; and hence they ought to 
be inserted just above after yéveotc, as showing of what nature are the 
checks to which Plato allude. The cause of the mistake is owing to 
the fact, that they formed one line of the Codex Archetypus, containing 
about twenty-one letters, Moreover, as Ficinus has “‘ monitionibus senum 
ad juvenes,” Cornarius correctly saw that his MS. read wpd¢ véovc— 
Lastly, as one MS. offers Adyove in lieu of véouc, it is probable that in 
wéepi Noyove lies hid dzopiga Aéxove, and thus adzayrwoar will recover, 
what it has lost, its object. 

3__3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has ‘‘ denique hinc omnes defectus oritur et inopia, cum 
quinguies millium et quadraginta domorum numerus non servatur.”’ 

* Instead of wy Ficinus found in his MS, oi, as shown by his ‘‘ quo—”’ 

5 For examples of cities situated on the sea-coast being destroyed by 
a wave, see Thucyd. ii. 89; Pausanias vii. p. 985; Agathias il. p. 03; 
Athenzus vii. p. 333, C.; and Suidas in "Y¢adoe. 

6 J have adopted 7, introduced by Cornarius, before cai—Ficinus has 
*‘ morborum lues bellorumve calamitas, velut quadam illuvione.”’ 

77 This sentiment is attributed to Simonides by Plato in Protag. p. 
345, D. § 87, but to Pittacus by Diogen. Laert. i. 77. 
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[11.] This then let us assert our present discourse advises; by 
saying—O ye best of all men, do not relax! in honouring simili- 
tude and equality and the same and what is generally acknow- 
ledged according to nature and according to number and all the 
power of things beautiful and good.? And now guard, in the first 
place, through the whole of life the above-mentioned number ; 
next, do not hold in dishonour ? the height and magnitude of? the 
property, which ye first distributed, as being moderate, by buy- 
ing from, and selling to, each other. For neither‘ the distributing 
lot, being a god, is an ally,‘ nor the legislator. For now the law, 
in the first place, enjoins upon the disobedient, by proclaim- 
ing beforehand, that upon these conditions any person, who is 
willing, may cast lots or not ; and that, since the land, being sa- 
cred, belongs first to all the gods, and next, to the priests and 
priestesses, who pray at the first sacrifices, and the second, 
and even to the third, both the buyer and seller of tenements 
and farms, which they have obtained by lot, are to suffer what 
is befitting upon such transactions; and having written 
®memoranda on cypress (tablets),® they shall place them in 
temples ‘written for the time hereafter ;7 and in addition to 


: Ficinus has ‘‘ neque id unquam transgrediamini,” as if his MS. read 
Taplere abra— 

2 I must confess my inability to understand what Plato is aiming at. 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

44 Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text. Ficinus has “ neque, 
deus ipse distributor—favebit,”’ as if his MS. read otre yao 6 veiwac Geog 
abroc, not obre yap 6 vsivac KAijooc wy Gedc, where Stalbaum has 

Veo 
adopted «dj poy, found in Stephens, and written thus in two MSS., cAjpoc— 
But who was the god, that distributed the lot, is no where mentioned. 
Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, ore yap ‘Eppije, 6 veiwac ehypor, wv 0e6¢— 
For Hermes was not only the god, who presided over buying and selling, 
but he gave his name likewise to the lot first drawn out, and therefore the 
successful one; as we learn from a gl. in Hesychius and Photius, ‘Eopod 
kA\joo¢—and hence we find in Aristoph. Elp., 364, “Epic ydo wy kAnow 
mToinoee 010 OTL: where see the Schol. 

5 Although dveOovyre is repeated a little below, yet here it is scarcely 
intelligible: for there is nothing to which the idea of disobedience can be 
referred, 

66 The Greek is kumwapirrivag pyhwac, where Stephens explains 
kuTaoiTTivag by saying that the cypress tree was selected as being free 
from the attacks of worms. 

_ 11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ad posteri- 
., tatis instructionem,” omitting yeyoappevac, which certainly seems un- 
necessary, and adding, what renders &i¢g roy éxerra xpdvoy more intelligi- 
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this they shall invest the guardianship of these, 8in order that 
they may be,° in that magistrate, who seems to see the most 
acutely, in order that the matters fraudulently introduced ! 
may not lie hid from them, but that they may punish the per- 
son disobedient at the same time to the law and to the god.? 
For how great a good will what is now enjoined be to all 
states that are persuaded, when they adopt the following ar- 
rangement, according to the old proverb,® no person being 
wicked will know, but being experienced and reasonable in his 
habits (he will). For in such an arrangement there exists not 
much of money-making ; and there is attendant upon it the being 
neither necessary nor lawful for any one to make money by 
any illiberal kind of money-making—inasmuch as the so-called 
operative art is reproached as subverting liberal habits—nor to 
think it right to scrape money together at all by such means. 
[12.] In addition to this a law still follows all these, that 
no private person be permitted to possess any gold or silver ;4 
but that (there be)® a coin® for the sake of daily exchange, 
which it is almost necessary for handicrafts to change, and for 
all, who have a need of such things,’ to pay the wages due to 
hired persons, be they slaves or domestic servants. On which 
account we say that they must possess coin, which is of value 
amongst themselves, but of no worth amongst the rest of man- 
kind. For the sake of war indeed and of going abroad to other 
countries—for instance in the case of embassies, or some other 
business of a herald, compulsory on the state—should it be 


ble than those words now are. But unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
clause ele Tov Eera xpdvoy ought to follow (§—%) Orwe dy yiyvyras, 
or rather yiyvwrrat, 1. e. wynpat, as in Ficinus, ‘‘ ut—serventur.”’ 

1 Ast translates wapaywyai “ transgressiones.’’ But this neither is nor 
could be its meaning. Ficinus has more correctly “si qua forte preeter 
raticnem hec commercia fiant.”’ 

2 Here again by the god is to be understood Hermes. 

3 What the old proverb is, to which Plato alludes, I confess I do 
not know. It was perhaps like the line of Pope— 


‘“‘ He best can paint them, who has felt them most.” 


4 This was the law of Lycurgus, as we learn from Polybius vi. 47, and 
Plutarch in Lycurg. 1. p. 44, D. 

5 Ast understands cexrijo9ac: but I suspect that eivar has dropt out 
before évexa. 

6 ‘he coin was iron in Laconia. What kind of metal Plato had in 
mind is no where stated. 

7 The Greek is réy rorvobrwy, which, says Ast, agrees with vopicparwy 
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requisite to send out the common coin of Greece, it will be 
necessary on each occasion for the state to possess it.!' But if 
there be any necessity for a private person to go abroad, let 
him, after obtaining leave of the magistrate, go abroad ; but 
the foreign coin, which on his return home he has brought 
from any place, still remaining, let him put down for the 
state, and take up that of the country at the rate (of ex- 
change). 2 And 4 3 any one is detected in making (the foreign 
money) his own,? such money shall become public property ; 
and let him, who ‘knows the fact, but does not divulge it, be 
subject to a curse * and reproach together with the party 
bringing it in, and to a fine in addition, not less than the 
amount of the foreign money so brought in. 

And (be it enacted), that a person who is going to marry, or is 
giving (a daughter) in marriage, is neither to give or receive a 
marriage portion at all of any kind whatsoever, nor to deposit 
money with a person, >whom one does not trust,® nor to lend 
money upon interest, since it will be lawful for the borrower to 
repay neither interest nor principal. Now that these pursuits 
are the best for a state to pursue, a person would decide 
correctly by considering them in this way, and referring them 
ever © to their origin and intention.6 Now the intention of the 
statesman, who has a mind, we say, is not that, which the 
many would say, that a good legislator ought to wish, how 
the state, 7for which he is with correct thoughts legislating,’ 


understood ; for coin is of different kinds and value. I suspect however that 
in ypéia THy rovovTwy lies hid yoria Ay 4 ayri row rt wovetey— where dyri 
Tov Tt 7ovety Would depend upon pioPode, “ wages for doing something.” 

1 Ast correctly rejects véutocua “EAAnvixdy as interpolated from the 
beginning of the sentence; where however those words are omitted by 
Ficinus, who perhaps found in his MS. tveca 0é, not vera TE— 

2 Ficinus omits wpd¢ Adyey, which he perhaps did not understand. 

—'* Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “‘quod si quis eos occultare 
et in privatum usum convertere— ”’ 

—‘* With this passage may be compared the curse imprecated by C&di- 


pus on the party, who might know, but would not divulge, the murder of | 


of Laius in Soph. Cid. T. 236. 

— 5 This seems a strange idea, as if any one would deposit money 
with a person he could not trust. What Plato really wrote might be 
guessed at, but not without, perhaps, a rather violent alteration. 

—® Ficinus has “si ad precipuam ipsam recti _Jegum latoris semper 
referat voluntatem,”? which would lead to ee adrwy tyv doyny Kai rnv 
nee U vou oreT oY Boddrnow, what the train of thought evidentiy requires. 

7 The words 9 vowy ed vopoberoi, omitted by Ficinus, Ast considers an 
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may be the greatest and the wealthiest possible, and possess 
gold and silver money, and rule over as many as possible by 
sea and land; and they would add, that the person legislating 
correctly ought to wish the state to be the best and the hap- 
piest possible, Now of these things some can take place, but 
others cannot. The possible then the arranging party would 
wish ; but the impossible he would not; !'nor would he make 
even an attempt at wishes that are vain.! For it is almost neces- 
sary for them to be at the same time happy and good. This then 
he would wish. But it is impossible for persons to be very rich 
and good, such at least as the many reckon rich. For they 
reckon rich those, who amongst a few persons have possessions 
valued at the greatest quantity of coin, which even a bad man 
may possess. Now if such be the case, I will never agree 
with them that the rich man, if not a good one, can be truly 
happy; but that it is impossible for the person pre-eminently 
good, to be pre-eminently rich. What then ?? some one would 
perhaps say. Because, we would say, the possession of what 
is obtained both justly and unjustly, is more than double of 
that which is obtained justly alone; and that the expenditure, 
which is wont to be made neither honourably nor disgracefully, 
is doubly less than that which is honourable, and is wont to 
be made for honourable objects. He, therefore, who acts in a 
contrary manner, will never be richer than him, who has 
double the means and half the expenditure. Now of these, the 
one is a good person, but the other not a bad one, since he is 
( erely)? parsimonious ; sometimes, indeed, he is altogether 
bad ; but, as we have just now said, is never good. For he, who 
receives both justly and unjustly, and spends neither justly 
nor unjustly, is indeed rich, because he is parsimonious; but 
he who is altogether bad, as being for the most part luxurious, 
is very poor. And he, who spends upon honourable objects 
and acquires only justly, will never at any time become pre- 
eminently rich, nor yet very poor; so that our assertion is 
interpolation. Perhaps however they ought to follow ray BotAyoty, just 
before, by reading 9 6 & vowy dy ed vopoUsroi, thus forming one line 
of the ‘Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one letters. 

—! IT have translated as if the Greek were oid” dv paraiag Bovdjoec, 
not paraiac BovAnoee ot? av— Ficinus avoids the difficulty by his ver- 
sion, ‘‘nam vana esset cupiditas; neque aggreditur.”’ 

2 The sense requires ri 0’ ob}; why not? not rid; Ficinus, “ cur ita?” 
3 Ficinus alone has “‘ duntaxat,’’ required by the sense. 
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right, that the very rich are not good men; and, if they are 
not good, they are not happy. 

[13.] With us, however, the laying down of laws looks to that 
point, that the citizens may become the most happy and in the 
highest degree friends to each other. But the citizens will 
never be friends, where there are many lawsuits with each 
other and much injustice; but (most so) where the least and 
fewest are found. We have said too, that there ought to be 
neither gold nor silver in the state; nor, again, much money- 
making through handicraft trades and usury,' or ugly cattle,? 
but what agriculture gives and bears, and of these too such as 
will not compel a person by making money to neglect those 
things, for the sake of which riches are produced. Now these 
are the soul and body ; which, without gymnastics and the rest 
of discipline, would never beworth mentioning. Hence we have 
said more than once, that we must put the attention to money 
in the last place of honour. For, since all, about which every 
man is seriously engaged, are three, the last and third is cor- 
rectly the attention paid to riches, but the middle is that re- 
lating to the mind; but that relating to the soul the first. 
And, indeed, the polity, which we have just now been going 
through, has been correctly laid down by laws, if it ordains 
honours in this manner. But if any one of the laws which 
are ordained in it shall seem to put health in the place of 
honour in the state before temperance, or wealth before health 
and temperance, it will appear to be not properly laid down. A 
legislator, therefore, ought often to point out to himself this. 
5« What do I intend?” and, “If this happens, or I fail in my 

' Ficinus, “‘ cauponationibusque et foenore,’’ which would lead to Kat 
Kamnrétwy Kat TOKWY. | 

2 This introduction of Booknparwy aicypéyr is very strange, for nothing 
had been said on the subject before. Ficinus has “ ex pecoribus turpi- 
ter,’ as if his MS. read Booxnuarwy atcoypwe. I suspect however that 
some words have dropt out, in which interest was said to mcrease like 
cattle, just as Shylock says in Shakspeare, that ‘‘ his monies breed as 
fast as ewes;’’ or as Aristophanes in Neg. 1291, says of interest, that it is 
a wild beast, which “‘ by months and days becomes a larger sum.” 

3 Instead of dépe, I should prefer rpeper, “‘ feeds.” 

4 This idea of Plato seems to have been caught by Juvenal. and em- 
bodied in the verse—‘ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

5—5 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows almost to the letter, has ‘* quid ipse velit; quid, si contigerit, 
bene succedet; sin minus, instituti sui spes eum frustrabitur—”’ To sup- 
ply however the ellipse, I have added ‘‘ what then ?” 
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aim,”°® (what then?) And thus perhaps he would get himself 
out of legislation, and liberate likewise the rest, but never a 
single person by any other means. Let then the person, who 
has obtained by lot his portion, keep it on the conditions we 
have detailed. 

1Tt were a beautiful thing! for each person to come to the 
colony possessing the rest of things also equally. But as this 
is not possible, and one will come possessing more means, and 
another less, it is requisite, for the sake ?of many things, and 
of the opportunities in the state, for the sake of equality,” that 
the value of property should be unequal, in order that magistra- 
eies, and contributions, and distributions, (may exist) to each 
(according) to the value of his worth ;3 4(and) that, not accord- 
ing to his own virtue alone, and that of his ancestors, nor yet 
according to the strength or beauty of his body, but according 
to the using of wealth and poverty they may receive as equally 
as possible, by what is unequal, but commensurable, and not 
differ. For the sake of these things it is requisite that there 
should be four valuations in the size® of property; and that 
these should be called first, second, third, and fourth, or by 
some other appellation ; and that, when they remain in the same 
valuation, and when becoming richer from being poor, and 
poor from being rich, each may pass to the valuation suited 
to themselves. This scheme of law I would lay down as fol- 
lowing after these. 

We say then that in a state, which 1s to have no part in the 
greatest of diseases, which would be more correctly called dis- 
sension or sedition, there should exist neither severe poverty 
amongst some of the citizens nor (great)® wealth: for both 


11 Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, has “ probe autem fieret,”’ as 
if his MS. read yy 0 dy caddy in lieu of Hv pév On Kador. 

22 The words between the numerals I scarcely understand ; nor could, 
[I think, Ficinus; whose version is ‘‘ multorum et equalitatis in civitate, 
temporum opportunitatumque causa,” as if his MS. read zoAd\Gy, too- 
THTOC TE Kat THY KaTa& TOALY KatowyY, for thus todryToc—Kaipwy would 
be put in opposition with zoAAwy— 

3__3 ] have adopted the suggestion of Stephens, who supposes that cara 
has dropt out before ryv rie agiac, and yiyywyrae after rene. 

44 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek; in which 
Ast confesses there are more errors than he can pretend to correct. 

5 Ficinus has “‘ magnitudine—’’ His MS. therefore read peyéOer, sub- 
sequently found in another. 

6 From “‘ingentes divitie ’’ in Ficinus, it is easy to see that he found 
in his MS. weAty before zAouror. 
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these produce both. It is therefore requisite for a legislator to 
say at present what is the bound of each. Let then the limit of 
poverty be the valuation of the lot, which ought to remain, and 
which no magistrate will ever overlook its becoming less to any 
one, nor any one of the rest of those who in the same way love 
honour on the score of virtue. Now the legislator, having laid 
down that limit as a measure, will permit a person to possess 
the double, triple, and even to the quadruple of it. But, if 
any one possesses more than these, whether by finding them, 
or their being given, or by money-making, or by acquiring 
through any other such like fortune, by giving up what is above 
the measure to the state and to the gods, who guard the city, 
he will be in good repute and without damage. But if any 
disobeys this law, any one may inform against him on condi- 
tion of receiving half the property, and the delinquent shall 
pay another portion to the same amount, and the half shall go 
to the gods. And let the whole property of all, except the 
allotment,! be written down openly before the magistrates, 
who are the guardians, in order that such of the suits upon all 
points as? relate to money may be easy and extremely clear. 
[14.] After this it is meet in the first place to build? the 
city as much as possible in the middle of the country, ‘after 
selecting a spot from those at hand, which possesses what is 
suited for a city,* which it is not difficult to imagine and detail. 
After this, to divide it into twelve® parts; and placing first the 
temple of Hestia, (Vesta,) and Zeus, and Athené, to call it the 


1 Ficinus has “ultra sortem ’—Taylor, “as surpasses the allotted por- 
tion,’? what the sense seems to require. But in that case the Greek 
should have been zrépa, not ywpic— 

2 From écat, which is unintelligible, Stephens elicited 60’ sic, adopted 
by Ast. 

3 For the sake of the syntax we must read idpteau in lieu of woto8at, 
as I have translated. 

44 [ have followed Ast in the interpretation of this passage’; who should 
however have proposed to read Zyovra ik rwy vrapyévTwy Té7or, in lieu 
of THY VrapyovTwY ExoVTa TOTOY. 

5 The reason, says Taylor, why Plato adopted this division is, because 
the number 12, the image of all-perfect progression, is the product of 
3 by 4, both of which numbers, according to the Pythagoreans, are 
images of perfection. On the other hand, Ast conceives that Plato had in 
mind the division of the country into twelve parts found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, and which seems, as may be inferred from vi. 15, p. 771, B., to 
have been connected with the division of the year into twelve months, 
each under the superintendence of one of the twelve greater gods. 
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Acropolis, and to throw round it a circular (enclosure), and 
from it to cut the city and all the country into twelve parts. 
But the twelve parts ought to be equalized by the portions of 
the prolific land being small, but those of the unprolific large, 
and the allotments to be five thousand and forty. And again 
(it is meet) to cut each of these into two; and to unite two 
sections into one allotment, each having a share of what is 
near to, and what is remote from,.the city, the near portion 
being added to that one farthest off, making one allotment ; and 
that, which is the second from the city, (to be added) to that, 
which is the second from the extremity; and so on with all 
the rest.1 And (it is meet) to contrive in the twofold divisions, 
that what has just now been said (respecting)” the badness and 
goodness of the land, be equalized? by the greater and less 
quantity at the distribution; and to divide the males* like- 
wise into twelve parts; and for a person to arrange the whole® 
of the rest of property into twelve parts equal, as much as 1s 
possible, a description being made of all particulars. After 
this, to assign the twelve allotments to the twelve gods, and to 
call them after their names, and to consecrate to each the por- 
tion obtained by lot, and to call it a Phylé ;® and again to divide 
the twelve sections of the city in the same manner as they di- 
vided the rest of the country; and that each should possess 
two habitations, one near the centre and the other near the ex- 
tremity ; and thus let the method of settlement have an end. 
But it is requisite for us to consider by all means a matter of this 
kind, that all the points, which have just now been stated, will 
never concur on such like occasions, so that all should happen 
to take place according to reason ; and that men will exist, who 
would not feel annoyed at such a method of living together, 


1 To this passage Aristotle alludes in Polit. vi. 10. 

2 Ast would supply correctly wéor after gavAdrnrée Tre from “de fo- 
cunditate ’’ in Ficinus. 

3 T have translated as if the Greek were évaricotpevoy éceo8ar, not éx- 
avicoupévove, which is without syntax or sense. 

4 Taylor has “the streets,”’ as if his head was running upon rd¢ dyuiac 
in lieu of dvdpac— 

5 Ast, unable to understand ryy ric d\Ane odciac, would read ra rij7c— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, cai tv OAnv ric—as I have translated, or else 
roy—ovvrazapevoy— 

6 From this passage it is evident that buy means “a parish,’? which 
in Christian countries is dedicated to some saint, as the Phylé was in At- 
tica to some god or demigod. 
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but would endure to have property fixed (by law) and mode- 
rate through the whole of life; and the procreation of children 
to be such as we have mentioned ; and to be deprived of silver 
and gold, and other things, which the legislator is clearly, from 
what has been said, about to forbid ; and (endure) further 
1the equalization of the land and the dwelling in a city placed 
in the centre,! as we have mentioned above. ? Of all which mat- 
ters a person has been speaking almost as if they were dreams, 
and moulding? a state and citizens, as it were, of wax. Sub- 
jects however of this kind have been in a certain manner not 
badly spoken of. * But it is requisite to take up again against 
himself things of this kind.? *For the legislator would say * 
again to us this—“ Do not think, my friends, that what has 
been now asserted in these speeches has lain hid from me, 
and that (a person)? has gone through in some manner the 
truth. But I think this will be most just in each of those 
things about to be, that he, who exhibits a pattern, according 
to which the thing attempted ought to be done, should omit 
nothing of what is most beautiful and true; but that he, to 
whom it is impossible for any thing of this kind to happen, 
should decline executing that very thing; but that of those 
which remain, and is nearest to it, and most closely connected 
naturally with what it is fitting to do, he should devise a plan 
how this very thing may take place ;° but permit the legislator 
to put a finish to his intention ; and this being done, then to con- 


1—1 J have translated as if the Greek were we eipneapey toorntrac, not 
elonxe pecdtynrac. For the construction is ywpac isdrnrac kai aorEog 
éy KdKAw oiknoste. Ficinus has “ regiones et urbis in medio et in extre- 
mis, sicut ordinavimus, ubique habitationes.” 

22 The Greek is wavrn oyeddv oloy dvsipara Niywy nf ThaTTWOY— 
But as there is nothing to which Aéywy can be referred, I have translated 
as if the Greek were—@ wav7r’ nv oxeddy ciov dveipara Tig Eywy Kai 
TATTWY. 

33 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—yoy 0’ éravahapBa- 
vey wodc avToy Ta Tordde: where I am quite in the dark; and so, I 
think, was Ficinus; whose version is, ‘‘ sed ea quoque narranda, quee 
legislator adversus diceret-—”’ One MS. has wavra hap Pavey. Perhaps 
Plato wrote yon 0 eiweiy tiv’ dvahapBavey wodc Tavr’ dy roads. “ But 
it is meet to conceive that a person would say against such remarks 
something of this kind.” 

#4 The Greek is wad\tv dpa—gpaZa— I have translated as if it were 
wahw yao av poazor— 

5 After duetépyerat there has evidently dropt out re¢— 

s_—§ Ficinus has “ omni studio prosequatur—”’ 
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sider in common with him, which of the matters that have 
been mentioned are conducive, and which adverse to legisla- 
lation.’ For it surely behoves the artist in a matter the most 
trifling to make by all means his work consistent with itself, if 
it is to be worthy of mention. But now after the decree relat- 
ing to the division into twelve parts, we must be ready to look 
into this too,? namely, to show in what manner the twelve 
parts have the greatest possible number of divisions of the 
things within them,? and what are consequent upon these, and 
produced from them, up to the five thousand and forty; and 
from whence (they have)‘ clans,°® and wards, and villages, and, 
in addition, the drawing up and leading out of (troops) in war, 
and moreover coins, and measures dry and liquid, and weights ; 
all these it is requisite for the law to regulate in measure® and in 
harmony with each other. In addition to these we ought not to 
feel a fear even on that ground, lest there should be what is con- 
sidered an attention to trifles, should any one regulate all the 
chattels which persons are to possess, nor permit any of them to 
be immoderate, and consider by a reason common to all, that the 
distributions and variations of the numbers are useful for all 
things, even such as are various themselves’ in themselves, and 
such as are so in length and depth, or in sounds and motions, 
both those that proceed in a straight direction upwards and 
downwards, and (those that)® move in a circle. For it be- 
hoves the legislator, looking to all these points, to enjoin ail 
the citizens not to swerve from this arrangement to the utmost 
of their power. For no one branch of learning suited to 

1 The Greek is rpdcavrec eionrar, But eionrar is plainly superfluous 
after the preceding eionpévwrv. 

2 Instead of 6jAov 69, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, I 
think, for he has omitted those words, wanting likewise in another MS., 
I have translated as if the Greek were dn\otyv 6n— 

3 In lieu of adrov, whichis unintelligible, Ast reads at7®»—He should 
have suggested atr@y, similar to “in se’ in Ficinus, 

4 [ have introduced “ they have ’’ from “ habent”’ in Ficinus. 

5 By ¢parpia was understood one of the three sections into which the 
gvdyn was divided, as shown by Harpocration in Toirrvc, which was 
another; and the third was called é@voc. 

6 Ficinus has ‘“‘ commensurata,” as if his MS. read otpperpa. 

7 In lieu of a’roi, the sense requires adra, and hence we can get rid of 
the verb, “ accipiunt,”? which Ficinus has introduced to supply the other- 
wise defective syntax in wouckiAu ra, which is evidently an interpolation. 

8 Betore rij¢ there has evidently dropt out rai¢ to answer to the pre- 
ceding raic. 
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children possesses such a mighty power as regards domestic 
economy, and state polities, and all arts, as the study of num- 
bers; and, what is the greatest of all, excites even the sleepy 
person and naturally untaught, and renders him docile, and 
with a good memory, and clever, while making a progress, by a 
divine art, beyond his own nature. All these, if a person 
shall have taken away by other laws and pursuits illiberality 
and a love of money from the minds of those, who are about 
to possess them sufficiently and profitably, would become a 
course of instruction honourable and befitting; but if not, a 
person would unconsciously, instead of wisdom, produce the 
so-called cleverness, such as it is in our power to see the 
1 Egyptians and Phoenicians! and many other nations pro- 
duce, through the illiberality of their other pursuits and 
possessions ; either because some indifferent legislator of theirs 
has caused such results, or a severe misfortune has fallen upon 
them, or some other nature of this kind. For let not this, Me- 
gillus and Clinias, lie hid from us respecting places, that some 
differ? from others in producing men better or worse; in op- 
position to which we must not lay down laws. For through 
all kinds? of winds and violent heat, some persons are of an 
alien disposition, and with feelings of hostility ;* others 
through the water; but others 5through that food from the 


11! Respecting the love of money amongst the Egyptians and Phceni- 
cians Ast refers to Plato Rep. iv. 11, p. 436, A., and respecting the so- 
called cleverness of the former, see the learned note of Berkelius on 
Steph. Byz. Atyumroc. 

2 So Ficinus, whom Cornarius, Taylor, and Ast have followed, The 
Greek is ov« eiovv, where, I suspect, dxotovory lies hid in the Latin sense 
of ‘ audiunt,”’ and which is found likewise in Greek. 

3 In lieu of zavrota I should prefer avraia, “hostile,” see my note 
on Aisch. Suppl. 814, or wavu Biata, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261. 
For it was not the variety but the quality of the wind, that would produce 
the difference in the inhabitants. 

* I have adopted the emendation of Ruhnken, davdpouoe for évaicrot. 
Ast would read éaiovor, which Stalbaum passes off as his own conjecture. 
But éaiotog is never, I believe, applied to a person. 

s5 The Greek is at present did rabtny rnv ix rye yye TOOOHY ava- 
SwWovcoay ov povoy Toic Cwpact apEsivw Kai yeiow. But as Galen in T.i. 
p. 349, ed. Bas., quotes dca ryv—dpecvoy Kai yeipoyv, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, dud ryv yyy xe THE yaoTpdc TOOdHY avadWotcay ob pdvOY Tig ow- 
pao apsivw Kai xeipw, i. e. through the earth yielding from its womb food, 
better or worse, not only for the body— For thus rveipara, veara, and yn 
would make up the three powers of matter, air, water, and earth, which 
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earth,” which not only imparts to bodies (properties) better and 
worse, but which is no less able to infuse all things of this kind 
into their soul. But of all the places in a country those ex- 
cel the most, in which there is a certain divine inspiration, 
and allotments for demons, who are either always propitious 
to the inhabitants, or the contrary ; for whom the legislator, 
who has a mind, would, after reflecting, as much as it is pos- 
sible for man to reflect upon (all)! things of this kind, en- 
deavour to lay down laws; which must be done by you, 
Clinias ; for to matters of this kind must he turn himself, who 
is about to colonize a country. 

Chn. Very beautifully, Athenian guest! do you speak ; 
and so must it be done by me. 


BOOK VI. 


[1.] Athen. But, after all that has now been said, there will 
be almost? the appointment of magistrates in your state. 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. Respecting the proper arrangement of a polity, these 
two kind of things happen to exist. First, the appointment 
of offices, ?[and of persons about to rule, |? how many they 
ought to be, and in what manner appointed. Next, with re- 
spect to the laws that are to be imposed upon each office, 
what, and how many, and of what kind it will be fitting (to 
impose) upon each. But, previous to choosing them, let us 


were constantly united, as being the creators and preservers of the world, 
and all that it contains, as I have shown on Atsch. Prom. 88, and to the 
passages there quoted I could now add many more; while on the causes 
that have led to the loss or corruption of yaorpd¢g it would be easy to 
write a still longer note. Suflice it to say that yaorpo¢ might have 
easily dropt out between rig and Te0— 

' Instead of otrw, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were zavra. 

2 In oyedor, although supported by “ferme ”’ in Ficinus, there 1s, [ 
suspect, some error. For it could hardly thus stand by itself. 

3_.3 The words between brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus. They 
are evidently an explanation of dpyor, as shown in part by apyovror, 
found in Bas. 2, in lieu of apZovrwr, 
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stop a little, and give some account fitting to be detailed re- 
specting them. 

Clin. What account is this ? 

Athen. This. Something of this kind is surely evident to 
all, that, since the work of legislation 1s a matter of moment, 
'by placing a state well furnished with laws well laid down 
under not suitable magistrates,! not only would there be a 
very great laugh at the (laws) well laid down to no purpose, 
but there would arise nearly the greatest mischief and bané 
to states from them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then consider this, as happening to you, my 
friend, touching the present polity and state. For you see 
that it is necessary in the first place for those, who are pro- 
ceeding in astraight road to the powers of magistrates, to have 
given, both themselves and their respective families from 
childhood to the period of their election, a: sufficient test. 
Wext for those, who are about to make the choice, to have 
been brought up and well taught in legal habits, so as to be 
able to judge correctly of those worthy of either (fate), and to 
receive, or to reject them with disgust.2, But how can those, 
who have recently met together for this purpose, and are un- 
acquainted with each other, and moreover uninstructed, be 
ever able to choose magistrates in a blameless manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never can. 

Athen. But a contest, as they say,? does not readily admit of 

11! By merely changing rod into r@, and émorijoat into broornoat, 
the passage which Stephens, Heindorf, Ast and all others consider to be 
defective, and endeavour to supply, becomes perfectly intelligible. For 
Plato meant it to be inferred that even good laws, when improperly ad- 
ministered, are a bane to a state. 

2 Ast remarks correctly that in the words duvcyepaivoyrac TE Kat a7ro- 
dexopévouc d00uc¢ Koivey kati avoxoivecy, there is the figure of speech called 
Chiasnius ; by which dvoyepaivoyrac and dazoxpivey, the two extreme 
terms of the sentence, are to be united, and azodexopivove and xpivery, 
the two middle terms. 

3 This passage alone would be sufficient to show that Taylor translated 
from neither the Greek nor the genuine version of Ficinus, but the refic- 
tion of it by Gryneeus ; who alone has added “ ut aiunt.”’ The Greek is 
mpodacec ob mavu OéxecOat, where to support the syntax, Stephens pro- 
posed to insert daci after wpopacec: while Ficinus has “suscipit,” as if 
his MS. read dsyerat. Respecting the proverb see Aristoph. Ay. 367, 
“Qe oxnly aywr obroc ob wpoodéEerat, and the Schol. on Cratyl. p. 421, 
D., with Heindorf’s note. 
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excuses. ‘This then must now be accomplished both by you 
and me; since you have with readiness undertaken to settle a 
colony for a clan of the Cretans, and are, as you say, the tenth 
commissioner ; and I have promised to assist you, according 
to our present story-telling. I will not therefore willingly 
leave this discourse without a head.! For should it meet us,? 
while wandering in this state, it would appear to be deformed. 

Clin. You have spoken, guest, very well. 

Athen. Not (spoken) merely, but so I will do to the utmost 
of my power. 

Clin. Let us do by all means, as we have said. 

Athen. Be it so, if god be willing ; and so far at least let us 
be victors over old age. 

Clin. And it is likely that he will be willing. 

Athen. It is reasonable. Following him therefore, let us 
understand this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. In how manly and hazardous a manner will our state 
have been at present settled. 

Clin. Looking to what? and whither especially have you 
thus spoken at present ? 

Athen. How easily and fearlessly have we laid down laws 
for persons unskilled, in what way they may receive what has 
been just laiddown. Thus much, at least, is evident, Clinias, 
nearly to every one, although not very wise, that no one will 
easily admit these laws at first. But if we wait for the time 
4 when those, who in their boyhood had tasted of, and been suf- 
ficiently brought up in, the laws, and accustomed to them,‘ shall 
have taken a common part in them with the whole city in the 
election of magistrates, °on such an event happening as we 


1 A similar idea is to be found in Gorgias, p. 505, D., § 181, of a story 
without a head: which is explained by Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. p. 417, E. 

2 I have adopted with Ast the version of Erasmus, who saw that Plato 
wrote here dvavrq, similar to zeprig in the similar passage of the Gor- 
gias. Bekk. and Stalb. are content with amdyrn, for which Heindorf 
proposed to read drayri— 

3 Stephens correctly proposed wpdc in lieu of wept. Ficinus has merely 
“ Quorsum hec.” 

4_4 Ficinus has “ donec legibus instituti pueri unaque et diu sub lis- 
dem legibus conversati,” from which it is difficult to see what he found 
in his MS. 

55 Here again the version of Ficinus is extremely loose, “ certe et 
tunc et in posterum procul ab errore sic instructa civitas permaneret.” 
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are speaking of, if this should take place in a certain manner 
and skill, I conceive there would be a great security that a state 
would remain even after the then existing period educated in 
this way.° 

Clin. This carries reason with it, 

Athen. Let us then look to this, whether we can furnish any 
means sufficient for this end. For I assert, Clinias, that the 
Cnossians ought, in a manner superior to the other Cretans, 
not merely to go through a formal rite’ respecting the coun- 
try which is now being colonized, but to be strenuously care- 
ful that the first magistrates may stand? in the most secure 
and best manner possible. With respect to others, it is a 
shorter work ; but it will be most necessary for us to choose 
the guardians of the laws with every care. 

Clin. What road then and method? can we discover?‘ for 
this ? 

Athen. This. I assert then, ye sons of Cretans, that the 
Cnossians, since they take the lead of the majority of cities, 
ought to choose in common with those who are going to this 
joint settlement, from themselves, and them, thirty-seven 
men in all; nineteen from the settlers, but the rest from 
Cnossus itself; and let the Cnossians give up these to your 
state, and for yourself to be a member of this colony and 
one of the eighteen men; and this, either by employing per- 
suasion or moderate force. 

Clin. But why do not you, O guest, and Megillus, share 
with us in this polity? 

[2.] Athen. Athens, O Clinias, has a high opinion of her- 
self, and so too has Sparta, and each have their dwellings far 
off. But to you and the other settlers there is a care on all 
points, the same as what we were just now saying respecting 


1 On this meaning of the word agootovoPa Ast refers to Maussac on 
Harpocration, p. 259, Vaickenaer on Herodotus iv. 149, and Wyttenbach 
on Phedon, p. 127. 

2 In lieu of or@ot one would have expected caraorwot, similar to “‘ con- 
stituantur ’’ in Ficinus. 

3 From the reply in révde it is evident that Plato did not write woooy 
cai Xéyov. But he might have written, what he probably did, wopov 
cara \éyov—‘“a road according to reason—”’ 

4 Ficinus has “‘ faciemus,’’—as if his MS. read Tiv’ dv oty—avevupio- 
kotpev for Tiva obyv—dyvevpioxoper. 
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you. ‘Let it then be held to have been stated how these 
things may, from what is at present in our power, take place 
in the most likely manner.' But as time progresses, and the 
form of polity continues, let the choice of them (the magis- 
trates) be something in this way. In the election of magis- 
trates let all take a share who bear arms, either as horse-soldiers 
or foot-soldiers, and who have taken a part in war according to 
their respective ability in age; and let the election take place 
in whatever temple the state holds in the highest veneration ; 
and let each person bring to the altar of the god a small tablet, 
on which he has written the name of his father,? and parish, 
and ward where he is a liveryman;? 4and let him write thus 
his own name in the same manner.4 But let it be lawful for 
any one to take away the tablet, which appears to him to be not 
properly ° written, and to place it in the Agora, (there to re- 
main®) for not less than thirty days. Of the tablets let the 
magistrates exhibit to the view of the whole city up to three 
hundred, that have been judged to be amongst the first; and 
from these in a similar manner let the city vote whomsoever 
each person pleases; and let (the magistrates) exhibit again to 
all one hundred of those selected out of them a second time ; and 
out of the hundred let any one vote a third time for whom he 
pleases, going ‘through cuttings.’ But the thirty-seven, who 


11 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “‘ et que tibi et illis hac tempestate convenientissime fieri possunt.”’ 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were not zarpd0ev, but warpoc 0’ 
dpa, to which wpoo@ev in one MS. seems tolead. Plato could hardly have 
said warpd@ev. For children in Greece were seldom called after their 
father. ‘They got their name either from some accidental circumstance, 
or else from their grandfather. 

3 This seems to be the exact meaning of dnporevecOat, explained by 
Hesychius, 76 peréxery Onpov Kai woXdurEiag KaTa vopov. 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he knew that, as zrapey- 
yoapey means to “ introduce improperly into a writing,’’ it would be here 
inadmissible ; and hence too just before he has “‘nomen suum et patris,’’ 
as if his MS. read airov re rovvopa warpéc 0 dpa— 

5 So Taylor from ‘‘non recte’”’ in Ficinus; who either found in his 
MS., or wished to read, card voor in lieu of kara votvy— 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ ubi—permaneat,”’ as if oy had 
been found in his MS. after X\arrov, or pévoy after repo. 

77 Such is the literal translation of dtd ropiwy, with which words Fici- 
nus was probably so dissatisfied as to omit entirely did rouiwy aropevdpevoc. 
One MS. has roptwywy. From “ per eosdem ” in Cornarius, Stephens 

O 
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may have the greatest number of votes, let some persons de- 
ciding declare to be the magistrates. Who then, Clinias and 
Megillus, shall appoint all these things for us in the state, re- 
specting magistrates and the testing of them? Do we not per- 
ceive, that in states, so united from the first, there must be some ; 
’ 1 but who they would be, it is not the province of all magis- 
trates?! It is however necessary (that there should be some), 
and these too men of not an inferior kind, but as much as pos- 
sible at the very summit. For the beginning, according to the 
proverb,? is the half of the whole; and all men praise a good | 
commencement. But this, as it seems to me, 1s more than the 
half; nor has any one sufficiently praised it, when it has taken 
place correctly. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then, since we know it, not pass it by untold, 
by making nothing clear to ourselves as to the manner in 
which it exists. For my part I have it not in my power to 
say but one word necessary for, and conducive to, the pre- 
sent purpose. 

Clin. What is it? 

[3.] Athen. I assert that to this state, which we are about 
to settle, there is not, as it were, a father and mother except 
the city which colonizes it. Nor am I ignorant that often- 
times some differences have arisen, and will arise, between 
colonies and their parent countries. At present then, as a 
child, although it is about to be at variance with its parents, 
through its present want of instruction, loves and is beloved 
by them, and is constantly flying to its relations, finds allies in 


seems to have introduced rwyv airaév— Plato wrote, I suspect, did roy 
ovouaruoy Gua Toust wopevopevoc, “ going through the names with a cut- 
ting instrument—’? Cousin translates ‘‘ procédant de divisions en di- 
visions—’’ But what can be the meaning of those words here he does 
not say. 

1! Here again a literal version best shows that the Greek is unintel- 
ligible; where in lieu of 7pd¢ zacwyv, Ast has edited 79d racwy, from 
“ante magistratus,” in Cornarius; while one MS. has éx, from which no- 
thing, as far as I can see, is gained. Ficinus was equally at a loss ; whose 
words are, ‘‘ qui vero ex omnibus magistratibus deligantur, in eis nequa- 
quam reperientur,”’ partially adopted by Taylor, “‘ but that they will never 
be found among those that are chosen for magistrates.’’ Cousin gives in 
his Notes a paraphrase in the place of a literal translation. 

2 The proverb alluded to is in Hesiod, and quoted in ili. 9. Ovid too 
says, “‘ Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet.’’ 
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them alone, which! I assert has now taken place? readily to 
the Cnossians through their care for the new city, and to the 
new (city through their care) for the Cnossians. I repeat 
then, as I have just now said,?—for what is well said it does 
no harm (to say) twice—that the Cnossians ought to have a 
care over all these particulars in common, by selecting from 
those, who are departing for the colony, the oldest and best 
possible,* not less than one hundred, and let there be another 
hundred from the Cnossians themselves. I say too, that these 
should, on coming to the new city, be careful how the magistrates 
are appointed according to the laws, and after being appointed 
undergo a scrutiny. And on this taking place, let the Cnossians 
dwell in® Cnossus; and let the new city endeavour to preserve 
itself and become prosperous. Let then those numbered amongst 
the thirty-seven men be held to have been chosen both now and 
for all time to come for these purposes. First, let them be guard- 
ians of the laws; next, of those writings (in) which © every one 
shall write down for the magistrates the amount of his pro- 
perty, except ’ the person who has the greatest valuation of four 
minz,® and the second of three, and the third of two [mine ] ; 9 


1 Instead of & one would have expected roza, on account of the pre- 
ceding xaQa7eo— Hence Ficinus has “ita quoque.”’ 

2 This past time seems very strange here, as if the colony had been al- 
ready settled. 

3 Ficinus has “non enim nocet bis dicere, quod bene dicitur,’’ who 
either found in his MS., or supplied from his head, Néyeuy or etaeiy after 
GBAarre. To the same proverb there is an allusion in xii. 8, p. 957, A., 
and in Phileb. p. 59, E. § 140, and Gorg. p. 498, E. § 117. 

_* Before pn éXarroyv there is inserted éXopévove, which could not thus 
be repeated after the preceding zpooeAopévove. 

5 Ficinus has ‘‘ Gnosum Gnosii redeant—” as if his MS. read rnv pév 
Kywoov rove Kyvwoiove heev av— which is far preferable to oixstyv— 
Cousin is content with oixsiv, which he renders, ‘‘resteront chez eux,’’ 
and explains it by saying, “‘c’est a dire ne se méleront pius que de leurs 
propres affairs.’ But how oixeiy can have such a meaning he does not 
state, nor do I see. 

6 Stephens would insert 6¢ before dy, from “ ubi” in Ficinus. 

7 The word zAyv, which I cannot understand, nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, as he has omitted it, Ast renders “‘verumtamen,”’ a meaning that 
I am not aware it ever has elsewhere. 

8 Ast says that after 6 péy psytoroy éxwy rerrdapwy pvdy, is to be sup- 
plied ripnua éyérw. But how this could be, I confess I cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what is perfectly intelligible, ‘‘ sitquie maximus census 
minarum quatuor.” 

9 The insertion of pyaiy here, after its omission in the preceding clause, 
seems very strange. 
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but the fourth of (one)! mina. But if any one shall be shown 
to possess any thing else beyond what has been written down, 
let all this become public property ; and, besides this, let 
him 2 undergo a punishment, through any one bringing him to 
trial, neither honourable hor with a good name, but disgrace- 
ful,? should he be convicted of despising the laws through the 
love of gain. Let then any one indict him for being addicted 
to a disgraceful love of gain, and follow up the charge by a 
trial before the guardians of the laws. And if the defendant 
is condemned to pay a fine, let him have no share in the pub- 
lic property ; and when any distribution takes place in the 
state, let him be without a share, except as regards his (first) 3 
allotment; and let him be written down, where any one who 
wishes may read it, as a person condemned, as long as he lives. 
Let not the guardian of the laws be in office more than twenty 
years; and let him not be inducted into his office, if he is less 
than fifty years of age. But if he is sixty years old when he is 
inducted into it, let him hold it for ten years; and according 
to this ratio let it be, that he, who has passed beyond seventy 
years, shall not imagine that he holds an office of such a 
ance amongst those “who are holding it. 

[4.] Let then these three ordinances be considered to have 
been stated, touching the guardians of the laws. But as the laws 
progress, each one may enjoin upon these men, what matters they 
ought toattend to, in addition to what have been detailed already. 

And now we will speak in order about the election of other 
magistrates. For after this it is necessary to elect Gene- 
rals, and such as minister to them in war, such as the 4 Hip- 

' One MS. has judg for wvag. Plato probably wrote both, pide Oé 
pvas 6 TETAPTOC. 

—* Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to understand the Greek, is con- 
tent to give the general meaning, ‘‘ preterea reus sit volentis eum tanquam 
infamem accusare.’’ Cornarius, more closely, ‘ ‘ad hoc autem judicium 
subeat—non honestum neque illustre sed turpe.” But evwyvpoe never 
elsewhere does or could mean ‘ illustre.” Ast renders it by ‘‘faustum.” 
But what is “ judicium faustum ” he does not explain, nor can I tell. 

3 Ficinus alone has ‘* preter sortem primam.”’ 

—‘ In using the words Hipparch, Phylarch, and Taxiarch, Plato 
merely adopted the custom of his own country, as may be inferred from 
Demosth. Phil. i. where they are similarly united. By Hipparch was 
meant the commander-in-chief of the cavalry; by Phylarch, the com- 
mander of the cavalry of each Phyle, with which may be compared the 


cavalry in England, called Fencibles, and with the infantry of the Phyle 
the regiment of Militia, belonging to each county. 
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parchs and the Phylarchs, and those who drill the foot-soldiers 
of the Phyle,4 to whom would be very fitting the name of 
Taxiarchs, as the common people call them. !Of these let 
the guardians of the laws propose for Generals from this very 
state itself; and from those so proposed let all, who have 
taken a part in war at their proper age, or are in the act of 
doing so on each occasion,? make the selection. But if it shall 
appear to any one that some one of those, who have not been 
proposed, is superior to some of those, who have been proposed, 
let him name the person, whom he proposes, in the place of 
some one, and, taking an oath touching this very matter, let 
him bring forward the other party; and which ever shall be 
voted by a show of hands, let him be decreed as belonging to 
the selection, And let the three, who have the greatest num- 
ber of votes for them to be Generals and to have the care of 
the war department, undergo a scrutiny, as the guardians of 
the law (underwent). And let the twelve elected Generals 
propose twelve Taxiarchs for themselves, for each tribe one ;# 
and let there be a preference nomination, as occurred in the 
case of the Generals, done in the same manner, respecting 
the Taxiarchs, and a second show-of hands and a decision. 
And let the guardians of the laws, after they have brought 
together an assembly at a place the most holy and most 
convenient, cause to sit, before the Prytanes and Council 
have been chosen, the heavy-armed apart, and apart too the 
cavalry, and the third in order after these the whole of those 
employed in war. And let all hold up their hands for the 
Generals and Hipparchs; but for the Taxiarchs those who 
carry shields; but let all:the cavalry choose for itself* Phy- 
larchs; but let the Generals appoint for themselves the officers 


11 The words between the numerals I cannot understand; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version is, ‘‘ Igitur ipsi custodes legum 
hujusmodi exercitus duces futuros aliquos civitatis hujus cives pro- 
ponant,”’ as if he had found in his MS. otrw 07 orparnyods péy rorairne 
é& atrig THe wodEweg orpaTEdge moXitag Tivac adroit of vopopidAakec. 
wpoBparrAscOwy— | 

2 I hardly perceive the meaning of éxdorore here, omitted by Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus alone has ‘unum cuilibet tribui,’’ for he found, no doubt, 
in his MS. éva between dwdéexa and éxaorg— On the loss of ei¢ and its 
cases before Exaorocg, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 226, and to the pas- 
sages quoted there I could now add many more. 

4 Instead of ad rovrow Ast has suggested, what I have adopted, 
auroig— 
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over the light-armed soldiers, or archers, and the rest of those 
employed in war. There still remains for us the appointment of 
the Hipparchs. These then let those propose, who proposed the 
Generals; and let the election and the preference nomination ! 
take place, as it occurred in the case of the Generals. And let 
the cavalry hold up their hands for them in the presence of the 
infantry looking upon them; and let the two, who have the 
greatest show of hands, be the commanders of all the cavalry ; 
and let the disputes about the show of hands? take place 
up to twice; but if any one doubts about them a third time, let 
those determine the votes,? whose province it is to fix the mea- 
sure of voting.® 

[5.] The Council shall consist of thirty dozen; for three 
hundred and sixty would be suited to the distributions ; 
and by dividing that number into four parts, (each) ninety, 
from each portion of the census ninety councillors would 
give (their vote.)* And in the first place let all those of the 
largest valuation give their vote; or the person who disobeys 
(the law) will be fined according to the fine decreed,® and 
® when they shall have been carried in, let a person put a mark 
against them. On the following day let those of the second 
class give (their vote), as on the former (day); and on the third 
day let any one of the third class bring (his vote). In the case 
of those belonging to these three classes, let it be compulsory 7 

1 I have with Bekker adopted Ast’s emendation, dvrimpoBoAny, in lieu 
of avrtBorAnv-— 

2 Ficinus has “ pronominationem bis fieri liceat,’’ as if he had found 
in his MS. not ray xetpororwy, but rwyv wpoBorwyv, which he constantly 
renders ‘* pronominationem,”’ and éetvar in lieu of eivat. 

3—8 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Greek oiomep rife xetporoviac 
Pérpov éExadorotg ExacToy Vv, which Ast confesses to be obscure, but has 
been unable, I conceive, to throw any light upon the subject. Ficinus 
too was equally at a loss; whose version is, ‘* qui comitiorum modum 
in singulos statuere,’’ which Ast says he cannot understand, nor can I. 
Did Plato write, oiowep ra rico xEtporoviagc pErpEiv év Ex@oTOLC EKaOTOT 
7v— ‘to whom it is ever the business to take the measure of the voting on 
each matter.” 

* So Ast understands ¢éperv, with the ellipse of Widow. 

5—§ Such is the literal version of ry dofdoy Snuia. Ficinus has “ pro- 
arbitrio condemnetur.” 

S$ Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has ‘‘ postquam vero delati 
sunt, conscribantur.”’ By comparing what Plato says a little below, it 
would seem that a mark was placed against the names of those who declined 
to vote, and that the list of them was laid before the rulers, 

7 This law was introduced by Plato, perhaps in imitation of the enact- 
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to give (a vote); but let the fourth and smallest class be dis- 
missed exempt from fine, should any one belonging to it be 
unwilling to give (a vote). On the fourth day let all belonging 
to the fourth and smallest class give (their votes); but let him, 
who belonging to the third and fourth class, is unwilling to 
give (a vote) be exempt from a fine. But let him, who, belong- 
ing to the second and first class, does not give a vote, be fined ; 
he, who belongs to the second rank, be fined the triple of the 
first fine ;! and he, who belongs to the first, quadruple. On the 
fifth day let the rulers bring out for all the citizens to see the 
names that have a mark against them; and let every man of 
them give (a vote) or be fined with the first fine. And after 
selecting one hundred and eighty out of each class, let them, 
after choosing by ballot one half of them, make a scrutiny of 
them, and these shall form the council for one year. 

The election taking place in this manner, would be a me- 
dium between a monarchy and a democracy ; which medium a 
polity ought always to preserve. For slaves and masters can 
never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when 
proclaimed? with equal honours. For through things, that 
are unequal, those that are equal will become unequal, unless 
they partake of moderation ; for, through both of those (in- 
equalities) polities are filled with seditions. For the old saw, 
being true, that equality produces friendship,’ has been asserted 
very correctly* and carefully. But through its not being very 
evident what the equality is, which is able to effect this, it 


ment of Solon, who would not permit persons to be neutral during public 
commotions; for he knew that they merely waited till the opposing par- 
ties were exhausted, and could thus secure the prize for which both were 
contending. 

1 By the first fine is intended what is called above “ the fine decreed 
by law.” Ast. 

2 In lieu of dtayopevépevor, Stobeus has dcayevouevor; from which 
Ast would elicit ‘Stayépevor, “living.” But dudyec@ar is not found, I be- 
lieve, in that sense any where. The passage produced by Ast from vi. 6, 
p- 798, is not in point. 

3 This saying is similar to that quoted by the Scholiast on Phedrus, p. 
240, C. § 37,*HNE Aux’ Erepe, yiowy O& y Erepawe yépovra, and the 
other passages collected there by Ast, and on Sympos. p. 199, B. § 21. 

¢ The expression pada dp0dc¢ is plainly superfluous after dAnOy¢ ay— 
For if a saying be true, it must be said correctly. Perhaps Plato wrote 
anOne ov viv, “ being unusual at present—’’ On the confusion between 
anOnc and adyOye, see at Euthyd. § 16, p. 60. 
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throws us into great trouble. For, as there are two equalities, ! 
of the same name, but in reality nearly contrary to each other 
on many points, every state and every legislator 1s competent 
to introduce one of these in the case of honours by regulating, 
as regards the distribution by means of the ballot, the equality 
consisting in measure, weight, and number; but it 1s not easy 
for every one to perceive the most true and the best equa- 
lity.2 For it is the decision of Zeus ;* and it furnishes‘ but 
little at all times to men; although as much as it does furnish 
to states or private persons, it works out every good. For it 
distributes more to the greater, and less to the smaller,” im- 
parting to each what is moderate according to its nature. 
Moreover it distributes greater honours to those who are even 
greater in virtue, ®but to those who have (less) of virtue and 
education (it distributes) less (honours), as being suited ® to each 
according to reason. For this surely is justice itself even in 
politics, at which we ought at present to grasp, and, looking 
to this equality, Clinias, to settle our now rising state. And 
should any one settle any other (state), he ought to give laws, 
with his mind turned to this point, and not to a few tyrants, or 
one, or to any power of the people, but always to justice it- 
self. And this is what has just now been stated, namely, the 
distributing what is according to nature, equal to unequals. 


1 The two equalities alluded to are the arithmetic and geometric, as 
shown by Plato in Gorg. p. 508, A. § 136. Aristoph. Nicomach. v. 4, and 
Plutarch. Sympos. Problem. viii. 2, p. 719, B., quoted by Ast. 

2 See Aristot. Polit. vi. 3, wept piv rod icouv cai Tov ducatov—mavy 
xareroy evpsiv, 

3 According to the Scholiast on Gorg. p. 508, A., the decision of Zeus 
is Otkatootvn, another name for geometric analogy. For Plato, says Plut- 
arch, in Sympos. vill. 2, p. 718, R., yyouny amephvaro yewperoety Tov 
Oey. But he adds, ef ye 01) Oeréoy sivat rHv amdgacww TaiTny Tida- 
TWYOE, 

4 This is the usual meaning of évapxeiy. But the sense requires rather 
“it is used by—”’ 

5 Platois here speaking of a geometric equality, according to which 
the merits of individuals are to be estimated ; so that as merit is to merit, 
so should gift be to gift. T. 

s_¢ The Greek is rote dé robvayrioy Exovety aperiic Kat mwatdsiag rd 
woérov. But Ficinus has ‘‘ minoribus autem virtute et disciplina minores, 
et—quod decet.”” From whence Stephens was led to suspect that some- 
thing had dropt out to answer to the preceding peiZouvc. Perhaps Plato 
wrote peiZavc, psioug Of Toic peidy Te Exovoty apETHS Kal wawWsiag, dre 
moémov— as I have translated. 
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It is necessary however for every state to make use of these 
(two) equalities in name, if it is about not to have a share in 
seditions in any degree. For the easy and lenient temper 
of what is perfect and accurate contrary to Justice the correct 
is improperly broken down when it takes place.” Hence it is 
perhaps necessary to make use in addition of the equality by 
ballot, on account of the moroseness of the multitude ; and after- 
wards to invite by prayers a god and good fortune to direct the 
ballot to what is most just. In this manner then it is neces- 
sary to use both the equalities; but the one which is in need 
of good fortune on the very fewest occasions. 

[6.] These things, and in this way, and for these reasons, it is 
necessary, friends, for that state to do, which is about to be 
preserved. But since both a ship, while sailing on the sea, 
requires constantly a watch both night and day, and in like 
manner a state dwells,? while driven along by the storm of 
other states, and running the risk of being caught by all kinds 
of plots, it is requisite through the day to night, and from 
night to day, for the rulers to join with rulers, and watchers 


1 Ficinus alone has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ his duabus equalitati- 
bus,” as if his MS. read ravrare duci rapwrviporg iodryot. 

2? Such is the literal version of the Greek, ro yap éatetKic Kai Zuy- 
yvwpoy row Tedéov Kai axptBove mapa dikny rny dp0ny éore wapare- 
Ooavopévoy, ray yiyynrat, which I cannot understand; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus, whose paraphrastic version is “‘ equabilitas enim illa lau- 
dabilis et equa dijudicatio perfecti atque exacti, cum preter rectum judi- 
cium fit, violatur et frangitur.”’ Taylor has more closely, “the equitable 
and lenient judgment of the perfect and accurate.’”? Butthe genitives rov 
rédéov Kai axprBove could not thus follow ré émtekic cai Zvyyvopov. Of 
this Ast seems to have been aware. Hence his rendering is ‘‘ perfecti et 
exacti dissolutio et depravatio;’’ and he makes row redéov kai axpiBove 
to depend upon waparePpavopévoy, observing that the participle is in the 
place ofa noun. But no perfect participle passive can stand for a noun, 
except when it is united to an article. Schneider too has been at a loss 
here; for his version is “‘infracti juris et recti violatio,’”’ as if he wished 
to read wapareOpavopévov. In this mass of difficulties it seems almost 
hopeless to suggest any thing certain. But to my mind the train of ideas 
would lead to something like this—‘‘ For what is easy and lenient is, when 
it exists to any person, broken down by the complete and exact relating 
to justice unbending—in Greek, ré ydp émuekic cai Evyyvwpoyr vd Tow 
rehéou Kai axptBovg epi Cikny rny dpOny iore wapareOpavopévoy, OTW ay 
yiyynrat. With regard to the union of émeccég and Evyyvwpoy, it will 
be sufficient to refer to Aristot. Ethic. vi. 11, roy yao émveki papév eivae 
OUYYVWPOVLKOY, Kai EmEKic TO EXELY TEDL ELA CVYYVOUHY. 

3 In lieu of oixe?, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
éxvet, “is in fear—’’ 
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with watchers, and to succeed each other constantly, and never 
to cease handing over (their power). But the multitude is 
not able to do any of these things quickly. And it is neces- 
sary to permit the majority of the counsellors to remain for 
the greatest part of their time properly managing their own 
private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them should distri- 
bute themselves over the twelve months, so as to furnish a 
watch, one part for one month, and !to be in readiness for 
any thing! in the case of any one coming from any where 
else, or from the city itself for any purpose, whether a person 
should be desirous of telling or hearing aught respecting what 
it is fitting for one state to give an answer to other states, 
or by putting questions to others to receive replies; and 
moreover for the sake of those innovations of all kinds which 
are wont to happen perpetually, in order especially that they 
may not occur; or, if they have occurred, that the conse- 
quences may be cured as quickly as possible, after the state 
shall have become acquainted with them. Hence that por- 
tion, which presides over the state, ought to be the mas- 
ter of public meetings and their dissolutions, which take 
place both according to law and on a sudden. All these 
matters it should be for the twelfth part of the council to ar- 
range, who are to be at rest for eleven parts of the year. But 
this part of the Council ought always to keep these watchings 
over the state in common with the other magistrates. 

Such then being the state of affairs as regards the state, they 
may be put into order with moderation. But what care, and 
what order, will there be in all the rest of the country? Must 
there not, since all the city, and the whole country, 1s dis- 
tributed into twelve parts, be shown to be Commissioners of 
the roads, and dweilings, and buildings, and harbours, and of 
the market-place, and fountains, and moreover of sacred groves, 
and temples, and all other things of this kind belonging to the 
state ? 

Clin. How not? 

[7.] Athen. Let us say then, that there ought to be per- 
sons to cleanse the temples, and priests and priestesses; and 
that it is meet to choose three kinds of officers over roads and 


1_l The Greek is éroipwe éaervyeiv, which I cannot understand, nor 
could Ast; for he proposes to read éyruyeiy. Plato probably wrote 
eToluwe ewe Te Exev, and so 1 have translated. 
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buildings, and the ornaments belonging to things of this kind, 
and over human beings that they may do no injury, and over 
the rest of wild beasts,! in the very encircling enclosure and 
suburb of the city, in order that every thing may take place 
befitting cities ; and that as regards the duty Just now stated, 
it is meet to call them City-Stewards,? but as regards the 
market, Market-Stewards, and as regards the temples, Priests, 
But let us not disturb those, with whom, as priests or 
priestesses, the sacred office is hereditary. But if, as is 
likely to happen to those first settled, nothing has been laid 
down respecting holy? things of this kind in favour of any 
body or only a few, one must appoint priests and priestesses 
to be the cleansers of the temples of the gods. But of all 
these things some are to be in their appointment by election, 
and some by lot, through those that are and are not Wards- 
men mingling in a friendly manner with each other in every 
district and town, in order that they may be as much as pos- 
sible of one mind. To commit then what relates to sacred 
rites to the god himself, let it be an act of gratification to him, 
and to allow divine fortune to settle by lot. But the party 
who has happened to obtain the lot, (it is meet) to subject to 
a scrutiny first, whether he is of a sound body and lawfully 
begotten ; next of a family as pure as possible, and unpolluted 
himself by blood and all crimes of such a kind against the gods, 
and whether his father and mother have lived in a similar 
manner. And it is meet to bring from Delphi the laws relating 
to all divine things, and, after appointing interpreters for them, 

1 To avoid the strange notion of thus uniting human beings with the 
rest of wild beasts, Ast translates avO@pwawy xai roy dd\iwy Onoiwy, “not 
only men, but wild beasts likewise.’ I suspect, however, that Plato wrote 
epi Ta TOLAdT avavOpwTwY TE Kai TLvwy avehevBiowy— For he had 
probably in mind the mutilation of the Herma, which took place at 
Athens at the hands of some persons not human and of a not gentlemanly 
conduct. In Greek, dvékeiOe00¢ means frequently what is understood 
in English by “ungentlemanly.’? On the loss or corruption of azay- 
Oow7wy see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 220. 

2 The officers called dordvopot in Greece corresponded to those called 
Aidiles in Italy. 

3 T have adopted Orelli’s emendation of dora for oic, to which Stephens 
was the first to object, and to correct it by reading éAtyiorore, in lieu of 
éXiyotg otc — Ficinus has “si vero aut nullis aut paucis aliqua hujus- 
modi sunt—ubi hec desunt,” which would lead to ef dé—adpeort ra 
roavra 4 pnoevi H Troy dALyotc, oi¢ wy—instead of wepi ra— But the 
other method is preferable. 
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to make use of them. And let the priestly office be for a year, 
and not longer; and let the person be not less than sixty years 
of age, who is, according to holy laws, to attend for us suf- 
ficiently to divine matters. And let there be the same! laws 
relating to priestesses. And let ? the thrice four tribes bring 
(to the vote) thrice four interpreters,” each (one) from them- 
selves; and after scrutinizing the three who have the greatest 
number of votes, (it is meet) to send the other nine to Delphi, for 
the god to designate by an oracle one out of each triad; and 
let the scrutiny relating to these, and their age, be as in the 
case of the priests,’ and let these be interpreters for life; and 
let the four? wards °elect in the place of him, who may have 
left (life), (another)* from the ward where there is a defi- 
ciency. (It is meet) too to choose Stewards for the sacred 
money in each of the temples, with full powers over the sacred 
groves and their produce, and the leasing (of the property), 
and three for the largest temples out of those with the largest 
estates; but two for the smaller temples, and one for the most 
moderate ;® and let the choice and scrutiny of these be in the 
same manner as the election of the Generals was made. And 
let what relates to sacred things take place in this way. 

[8.] But let nothing be as far as possible without a guard. 


1 Ficinus has ‘ eademque—statuta.’’ For his MS, read not ravra, 
but ratvrd— Perhaps Plato wrote rd 0 aira ravra— “‘ the very same 
laws,”’ 

22 [have adopted, what Ast suggested, geptrwoay piv rpic rérrapac 
at roie Térrapeg dvAai— in lieu of Tpic PepéTwoay piv ai rérrapEC pudai 
rérrapac, for the parishes were twelve, and each parish had its own In- 
terpreter on sacred matters. Ficinus too found something similar in his 
MS., as shown by his version, “‘ interpretes autem ter quatuor ferant tribus 
ipse quatuor, ex earum ordine unaqueque tres.” But why Plato should 
thus employ rpi¢ rérrapec instead of dwdexa I confess I cannot explain. 

3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, ‘‘qualis et sacerdotum dicta est,” as if 
his MS. read caOarep eipnrat kai wepi THY tepéwy, 

4 Ast would expunge rérrapec, or read as before ai rpi¢ rérrapec. 
Cousin renders at rérrapec gudai by “les tribus, divisées quatre par 
quatre.” 

5—5 The Greek is roy 6& ye \twdvra wrpoatpecPwoav—where must be 
' supplied Bio after Auovra, and Erepoy after mpoaipécOwoay, to suit the 
sense in the version of Ficinus, “‘ et in defuncti vicem—alium eligant.’’ 
But even thus the syntax would be incorrect, which would require avri 
rou ALrdévToc— ' 

6 So Ast translates éupeXéorara. Ficinus, as usual in doubtful pas- 
sages, employs two words, ‘‘ mediis maximeque concinnis.” 
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Let the guards of the city be in this way, through the Generals, 
and Taxiarchs, and Hipparchs, and Phylarchs, and the Pry- 
tanes, and moreover the City-Stewards and Market-Stewards, 
attending to their (respective) duties, after they have been 
chosen and appointed sufficiently ; but the whole of the rest of 
the country (it is meet) to guard in this way. The whole 
country has been divided by us into twelve parts as nearly 
as possible equal. Let then, one Phyle (ward), after being allot- 
ted to each portion, furnish for the year five, as it were, Rural- 
Stewards and Phylarchs. And let it be for these to choose, 
each of *the five,? out of their own Phylé, twelve from the 
young men not less than five-and-twenty years of age, and 
not more than thirty. To these let there be allotted portions 
of the country during a month, each for each, so that all of 
them may have a practical knowledge of every part of the 
country. But let the government and guardianship continue 
to the guards and governors for two years; and let those, 
who? first obtain by lot their respective portions, the guard- 
officers lead out, changing the places of the country con- 
stantly, (by going) ‘to the place next in order towards4 
the right in a circle, and let the right be that which is in 
the east. But as the year comes round, in the second year,° 
in order that the greatest portion of the guards may become 
acquainted with the country, not only during one season of 
the year, but that as many as possible may know thoroughly, 
in addition to the country, at the same time what occurs re- 
lating to each spot in the country at each season, let the then 

* Cousin, and after him, C. F. Hermann, would read Poovpapxoug in- 
stead of buAdpyoug, as shown by dypovopove—xai ppovpapxove, shortly 
BCE Wards: And so too Sydenham in Not. MSS. 

-——? Ficinus omits tév wévre—and so after him did Taylor. 

3 Ast renders rue dv—‘“ quomodocunque—" For he did not perceive 
that Plato wrote dro av—where Srowc, Attic for olortot, depends upon 

nysio8ar a little below, and dTo.e is put by attraction for TLOLY, oi—On 
similar errors arising from OTWY and drove being corrupted into ¢ O7we, See 
myself on 4&sch. Eum. 282, 

—‘ Bekker, whom Ast and Stalbaum follow, has edited tacitly roy 
éEje ré7oy instead of rdy eEHe romwy, which Stephens had preserved from 
Ald., for he doubtless knew that werad\Aarrey is united to an accusative 
and genitive, and not to two accusatives; or else we must read dei emi 
Tov —ébo—nyEto0ar—as I have translated: for éai might easily have 
dropt out between dei and rov— 


2 This use of gre after évtavrov seems to be supported by éy woare érwy 
Kai évcavrw@y in Rep. x. p. 906, C. ‘ 
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officers lead them out again to the left, !constantly changing 
the place, until they go through the second year.' In the third 
year, (it is meet) to choose other Rural-Stewards and guard- 
officers as the five curators of the twelve young men; and in 
their occupations attention should be given of some such kind 
as this to each place. First that the country may be as much 
as possible well fortified against the enemy, * by trenching and 
digging out? wherever it is requisite, and with buildings re- 
straining, as far as they can, those endeavouring to injure in 
any way the country and its possessions ; and by making use 
of animals under the yoke, and the servants in each place, for 
these purposes, 3doing through them, standing over them, se- 
lecting as much as possible their own employment in their own 
works, to render every place difficult for the enemy to pass, 
but as easy as possible for friends, and animals under the yoke 
and cattle ; and by taking care ‘of the roads that they may 
be in the most quiet state,* and of the waters from Zeus,” that 
they may not injure the country, but benefit it rather, when 
descending from high grounds into hollow places in the moun- 
tains,°and by restraining the outlets of the waters with buildings 
and ditches, such hollows may, by receiving and drinking up 
the waters from Zeus, produce streams and fountains for the 
fields below them and for all places,’ and thus cause the 

11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2__2 Ficinus has “ foveis—effossis,”’ as if his MS. omitted kai docka7- 
Tovrac, an evident explanation of ra¢pevovrac. 

83 Such is the literal translation of the text. How much more ele- 
gant is the version of Ficinus, adopted to the letter by Taylor, “ad hec 
utique facienda subjugalibus servisque indigenis utantur, quando mi- 
nime in suis operibus occupantur, nonnullos ipsis preficientes—’’ From 
whence it is evident that in his MS. some words were transposed, and 


others, in which the difficulty hes, omitted. Plato wrote, I suspect, some- 
thing to this effect, yowpévouc mpc TavTa T&Y Oiksiwy Epywy éviav- 
rov évapyiate Ort padtora ixAvopévolc, d Ost ddKvwc Tovovyrac avrove, 
éxeivoie Te érioTarouvrac— employing for these purposes (those), when 
released during the idle time of the year from their own occupations, and 
doing themselves what is requisite, and superintending the others unhe- 
sitatingly.”’ Itis not then without some advantage that one MS. omits 
avrwy, and another reads éxAeyopévore and four év roi¢— 

‘__4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

5 So rain water was called. Hence the title of Zeve duBoroc. 

€ Such hollow places are frequent in all mountainous districts. 

7 I cannot believe that Plato wrote dypoi¢ re kai rowowg maou. Ficinus 
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most dry places to possess water plentiful and good. And let 
them, by ornamenting the water from fountains, whether it is 
a river or its source, with plantations and buildings,' render 
it more beautiful, and bringing all the streams together make 
them abundant by means of ?mine-like tunnels and surface- 
irrigations, according to each season,” if perchance there may 
have been a grove or sacred precinct about those very streams 
dedicated to a ‘deity,? and by sending which* to those spots 
they may adorn the holy places of the gods.® By all means too 
in spots of this kind it is necessary for youths to fit up places 
for naked exercises for themselves, and old men’s baths, and 


has “ inferioribus locis agrisque omnibus.’”? But though this is somewhat 
less objectionable, yet réarore would hardly thus precede the repeated 
romoucg. I should prefer ziorporc, “ water-troughs,’” Compare Eurip. 
Cycl. 45, zrotnod Bordva, diwiév & biwp worapey ty TioTpate KEiTAL. 

1 Juvenal, however, in ii, 18, objects to the buildings placed round the 
fountain of Egeria, which he says was more beautiful in its natural state 
than when decked with marble. Plato had probably in mind the fountain 
ofsCallirhoé at Athens, which was built over by the Peisistratide, as we 
learn from Thucyd. ii. 15. 

2-2 Such seems to be the meaning of peradAsiatc—vopsiaic Te Kal’ 
éxdoTag tac wpac, where Bekker, whom Stalbaum follows, has edited 
vdpetag re, which I confess I cannot understand; and still less ca’ 
éxdoTac Ta¢ woac: as if irrigations took place at any fixed season. 
Hence I suspect that Plato wrote ovvdyorrec sig pioyayKeiag vawara 
wavTa, 4p0ova rowor sic bdpsiac Tac KaTa KavoTiKag Tag Woeac. For 
thus there would be an allusion to the Homeric proyayxea, and to the 
line of another poet, "Eo pucydyxesay ovvdyovrec vapata mavra, and 
the irrigations be said to take place, as they should, during seasons of ex- 
cessive heat. Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to translate the whole pas- 
sage literally, has thought proper to remodel it— ‘‘ lucos quin etiam jugi 
irrigatione et dedicatos Diis agros aquis immissis pinguefacere curent et 
metallis humorem scatebrasque adhibeant,’”? omitting entirely ca@’ éxao- 
Tac. Tag woac, 

3 Instead of ddenévov, defended by Winckelmann on Plutarch Erotic. 
p- 230, Ast suggested dvesuévoy, which he doubtless got from ‘‘ dedicatos ”’ 
in Ficinus. But dvepévoe neither is, nor could be, applied in this sense 
to a thing, only to a person or animal. Hence I should prefer caOypevor, 
*situated—’? Sydenham in Not. MSS. suggested dgidovpévov— 

4 J have translated as if the Greek were, not psdpara agiévTec sig aura, 
but petpara, & édiévrec sic aira, where & refers to pedpara, and aira to 
Grooc H TEmevoc. 

6 Plato seems to have had in mind the celebrated passage in the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, as supplied by myself in The Surplice, No. 22 
— 6& worapiaiow ob wAnpprpiowy "ANN ddoor dptayrot KNTEvVe 

odcoe. 
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making them warm for the aged, by placing wood ! dry and 
dry! for the benefit of those labouring under diseases, 2 and 
receiving kindly bodies worn down by rustic labours, and a 
habit (of body) much better than that of a medical practitioner 
not very skilful.? 

[9.] All these things then, and of this kind, would be to such 
places an ornament and use, in conjunction with sport by no 
means unpleasant. But let the serious attention relating to 
these things be this.—Let the sixty* defend, each their own 
place, not only on account of enemies, but for the sake of 
those, who call themselves friends. But if any one, whether 
he is a slave or a free-man, injure his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, let those five rulers act as Judges in the case of the 
party asserting that he has been injured, with respect to trifling 
matters; but where one person brings a charge against an- 
other on greater matters, let the seventeen, together with the 
twelve, on questions up to three mine. No judge or magis- 
trate ought to be exempt from giving an account of his con- 
duct as judge or magistrate, except such as, like kings, put 
the finish to suits. Moreover as regards the Rural-Stewards 
if they behave insolently to those, of whom they are the 
guardians, by enjoining unequal tasks, or by attempting to 
seize and carry off any thing from those, employed in agricul- 
ture, not having previously persuaded them (to give it up); 
and if they receive aught from those, who offer it to curry 
favour ; or if they give their decisions unjustly, through yield- 
ing to adulation ; let them bear off as their reward the reproach 
of the whole state. But for the other wrongs, which they may 


11 That Plato wrote atyny cai Enpdy no man can for a moment be- 
lieve. One word is plainly enough an explanation of the other; but 
which is which it is impossible to decide. Ficinus has ‘‘ copiose siccis,”” 
answering to ainy or Enoav—apPovoy, but not to both. 

2.2 Such is the literal translation of a mass of Greek words, where 
Stephens confesses himself to be quite in the dark; and so too am [; al- 
though Ast conceived he had restored the passage by simply omitting 0’ 
between iarpov and tév. But Winckelmann would read dééty, to corre- 
spond with deyouévove, and similar to AcZopeOa dééey, iv o¢ deZac8at ypewr, 
in Eurip. Iph. 1182. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, ‘‘ ut et re- 
medium egrotantibus, et lenimen labore defessis benevole afferatur; que 
sane curatio longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.”’ 

3 “The sixty ’’ are made of the five Rural-Stewards, which each of the 
twelve wards is supposed to have chosen in $§ 8. 
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do to those in their district, let them voluntarily undergo a 
fine, as far as one mina, imposed by the villagers and neigh- 
bours. But for greater or smaller injuries, on each occasion, 
if they are not willing to pay, through their trusting to being 
removed monthly to another place, and thus escaping, although 
pursued by law, in such cases the injured party is to have 
the chance of a trial at common law ; and if he obtains a verdict, 
let him demand of the defendant to pay ! a double fine,’ and 
2 having been unwilling,? to undergo punishment willingly. 
And let the rulers and the Rural-Stewards have their diet- 
ary for the space of two years in some such manner as this. 
First let there be in the different places a common table,? * [at 
which they must all make a common table].* And let the 
person, who is absent from table, and sleeps out for one day or 
night, without orders from the rulers, or °some every neces- 
sity° falling upon him, if the five inform against him, and, 
after writing the indictment, place it in the market-place, to 
the effect that he has broken through his guardianship, let 
him bear the disgrace of having on his part betrayed the con- 
stitution, and be chastised with stripes by any one, who meets 
him, and is willing (to do so) with impunity. And if any one 
of the rulers themselves is doing any thing of this kind him- 
self, it is necessary for all the sixty to direct their care to such 


11 By “a double fine” is meant the double of what the defendant 
would otherwise have paid, had he not compelled the plaintiff to sue him. 
This double sum was no doubt ordained to prevent defendants from com- 
pelling plaintiffs to undergo the expense of a lawsuit to obtain justice. 
For a similar reason in England a verdict in favour of the plaintiff gener- 
ally carries with it costs. See Taylor on Lysias, T. v. p. 34, R. 

2_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and af- 
ter him by Taylor; for they were perhaps considered unintelligible by 
them, as they certainly are by me. I could have understood we py 
sOeknoavra vrocxeiv, Ty éxdvT Ede, Tiswoiay, “as not having been 
willing to undergo the punishment, which he should have done will- 
ingly.’ There are indeed a few passages in Sophocles and Xenophon 
that seem to give some support to the common text here; but they only 
seem; for they are in reality corrupt, as I could easily show, were this 
the place for doing so. 

3 Plato in his Zvociria has adopted what took place at Sparta. 

44 All the words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed, correctly ; for they are evidently an explanation ot 
sivat ovociria. . 

5—§ The Greek is rdone rivoce dvayxne, But though raca avaykn 
is perfectly correct, wdod ric dvaycn is by no means so. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, é« Biac n Tivog avaykne, i. e. “ by force, or some necessity.” 

P 
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a person; and let him who perceives or hears of it, but does 
not bring him to trial, be amenable to the same laws ! (as the 
party offending) ;! and let him be punished with a greater 
fine than the young men,” (and)? be held dishonoured with 
respect to all the rule over young men. 

Of these doings likewise let the guardians of the laws be the 
inspectors, in order that either they may not take place at all, 
or, taking place, meet with condign punishment. Now it is 
meet for every man to bear in mind touching all men, that 
4he, who has never been a servant, will never be a master 
worthy of praise;+ and it is requisite to pride oneself rather 
upon acting properly the slave, than on acting properly the 
master, first towards the laws, since this is being a servant to 
the gods; next towards elders and the young persons® who 
have lived with honour. After this it is meet for the person, 
who has been one of the Rural-Stewards, to taste during these 
two years daily food of a humble and poorkind. For, atter the 
twelve magistrates shall have been enrolled,® let them come 
together with the five and take counsel, that, like domestics, 
they will not have other persons to be domestics and slaves to 
them, nor will they from the household of other farmers and 
villagers use their attendants for their own concerns, but only 
so far as relates to the public at large; but in other matters 
let them consider that they are to live, dependent themselves on 
themselves, and ministering to, and ministered by, themselves ; 
and in addition to this, searching through the whole country, 
summer and winter, in arms, for the sake of guarding and 
knowing thoroughly all places, that successively present 
themselves. For it appears that for all to know accurately 


1—1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ qua (lege) qui pec- 
cavit.” 

2 As nothing has been said of the fine imposed upon young men, this 
allusion to them seems to be here out of place. Cousin understands by 
Trav viwy “les simples games, lesquels sont des jeunes gens de vingt cing 
a trente ans.” 

3 Ficinus has “et,” for his MS. probably read qept re rac— not epi 
rac— Ast however says that the conjunction is unnecessary. 

44 To this sentiment of Plato Cicero alludes, De Legg. ii. 2, 5, ‘* Qui 
bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est.” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were, roic¢ véote, not rove véove, 
omitted by Ficinus, for he was probably at a loss. 

6 Ficinus omits cata\syGory, not knowing that it is the aor. 2 pass., or 
else his MS. read carayeAwory with two others, out of which it is impos- 
sible to elicit a particle of sense 
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their own country is a piece of learning inferior to none. 
For the sake of which it behoves a person at the period of 
youth to attend to hunting by dogs and to other kinds of 
catching wild beasts, no less than for the sake of any other! 
pleasure and profit at the same time, which results through 
these means toall. * These very pursuits? then let every 
man to the utmost of his power readily pursue, whether a per- 
son delights to call them *concealments, or rural stewardships,? 
or by any other name, if they are about to preserve sufficiently 
their own state. 

[10.] After this there follows the subject relating to the 
election of those acting as rulers, both Market-Stewards, and 
City-Stewards. Upon the Rural-Stewards, sixty in number, 
there should follow three City-Stewards, dividing the twelve 
parts of the city into three ; and in imitation of those (the Rural- 
Stewards) they should have the care of the path-ways, and of 


the city, and the public roads, that respectively stretch from 


the country to the city, and of the buildings likewise, so that 
all of them are made according to law; and moreover of the 
streams of water, 4 which those, who watch them, send to them 
and deliver, after being attended to,* in order that they may 
pass on to the fountains, sufficient in quantity and clear, and 
adorn at once and benefit the city. These too ought to be 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were a@\Ane rivog, not rie d\Ane— 
Ficinus, ‘‘ alterius—”’ 

2-2 | cannot see to what rovrouc—avrodc can be referred. Ast says that 
persons are put here for things. How much easier it is to read ratvrag— 
avrac, and to supply érerndevoac from émirndeviry, as I have translated. 


33 The Greek is kpumrove sire aypovdpuovc, where Ast would erase -: 


kpumrovc, and says that one would have expected gpovpode or dtAakag : 


and so too remarks Stalb., but without mentioning Ast’s name. Orelli. 


suggests ‘Immaypérac, a name given at Sparta to officers over the youths, 
called ‘Imaeic. To myself however the error seems to be in dypovdpoue, 
for which I would read aypovopiac, and xpvmrsiag likewise, similar to 
“ studio illo—quod ab occultando—appellatur, sive sic, sive agri custodia 
sit appellanda,”’ in Ficinus. 

44 Ficinus has merely ‘‘ quas custodes deduci in urbem curant—”’ for 
he could not understand, nor can I, the Greek, éréo’ dy abroicg réprwat 
Kai Tapadidwoty ot ppoupovyTec TEMEpaTEvpéva. For by the verb réumwet, 
it would seem that the water was sent in casks placed on carts, and’ by 
reOcpavevpéiva, that it had undergone some filtering process; neither of 
which were likely to have been thought of in his day; to say nothing of 
the guards appointed to watch the waters; as if persons were wont, 
except during a war, to defile the waters or to divert their course. To 
my mind the whole passage is in a very imperfect state. 

P 2 
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persons of influence, and at leisure to pay attention to public 
affairs. On this account let every man propose as a City- 
Steward whomsoever he wishes out of those with the largest 
property. ! And when (all) havehad hands held up for them, and 
those are reduced to six,! to whom the most (votes)* have been 
given, let those, who are to have this charge, select by ballot 
the three, and after they have undergone a scrutiny, let them 
be in office according to the laws laid down for them. Next 
in order after these (it is meet) to choose Market-Stewards, five 
in number, out of those with the valuation of the second and first 
class; but in other respects let their election be in the same 
manner as for the City-Stewards. 3( For it is meet) that ten 
out of all the rest, having had hands held up for them, should 
ballot for the five,’ and declare them, after undergoing a scru- 
tiny, to be the persons in power. And let every one hold up 
his hand ‘for teninall.4 But let him, who is unwilling to vote, 
if informed against before the rulers, be fined fifty drachms, in 
addition to his being held to be a bad man. And let any one 
who wishes go to the public assembly and common meeting ; 
and let it be compulsory on him, who belongs to the se- 
cond and first class of property, to be fined ten drachms, if he 
is not present and mustered at the conventions; but it shall 
not be compulsory on the third and fourth class of property ; 
but let such a person be dismissed without a fine, unless the 
rulers give an order for all to be present in consequence of 
some (urgent) necessity. 


1_1 Here again Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has been content 
to give the general meaning in his version, “‘et de sex, qui suffragio ce- 
teros superabunt,”’ instead of translating literally the Greek—drayetporo- 
ynbivrwr & Kai adixopévwr sic t&, oi¢ Av wAEioTat yiyywyrat—where 
Heindorf, with whom Ast agrees, would insert efc xpiovy after dgicopévwy, 
‘similar to d@ixopévwy sic xpiow in § 11. Winckelmann suggests ei¢ 
étéraoiv. I have translated as if wdvrwy had dropt out after yeporovn- 
BivTwy O&— 

2 The ellipse of W7dor is supplied in § 12. 

3__' Here too Ficinus has given what he conceived to be the sense, in- 
stead of sticking close to the Greek—déxa ix riv G\XNwY YEtooroynOévrac 
rove wévTe AvokAnow@oat—where since all the MSS. but one read déxka 9 
twy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has, with reference to what 
goes before, translated thus, ‘“‘ quippe de decem, qui ceteros suffragio supe- 
rarint, quinque sorte designentur—” which Taylor has adopted to the letter. 

4_4 Instead of rac wavra one MS. has waout wavra, which leads to 
wadct wavrag: where t means “ten.’? On corruptions arising from let- 
ters indicative of numbers, see my Poppo’s Proleg. p. 224. 
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And (it is meet) for the Market-Stewards to preserve the 
orderly arrangement enjoined by the laws relating to the mar- 
ket-place ; and to take care of the temples and fountains in the 
market-place, so that no one injures them; and to punish the 
party so injuring with stripes and bonds, if a slave anda 
stranger; but if'a native acts in a disorderly manner with re- 
spect to things of this kind, let them be authorized, after a 
trial, to fix a fine up to one hundred drachms in money, but 
to fine up to the double of this sum the offending party, if 
they are sitting in judgment in common with the City-Stew- 
ards. Let there be the same power to fine and punish allowed 
to the City-Stewards in their own department, so as to fine 
offenders up to a mina themselves, but the double of this sum 
in conjunction with the Market-Stewards. 

[11.] After this it will be proper for the leaders in Music 
and Gymnastics to be established, two kinds of each; some of 
them for the sake of instruction, and others for the sake of 
contesting. Now in the case of instruction, the law relating to 
Gymunasia and schools means to speak of those, who have the 
care of orderly arrangement and instruction to boot, and of 
the attention paid to such matters, and of the frequenting and 
staying at schools on the part of young persons, both male 
and female: but in the case of contesting, (it means to speak 
of) those who assign the prizes to competitors in Gymnastics 
and Music; and these two are two-fold; one employed on 
Music, and the other on Gymnastics.! Now in the contests 
of men and horses,? it would be proper for the same per- 
sons to assign the prizes; but in those of Music, for some to 
do so in the case of solo-singing and the imitative art,? such 
as the rhapsodists, and all of this kind; but others over chorus- 
singing and players on the harp and hautboy. First then with 
regard to the amusement of the choirs of boys and men, and 
girls (exercised) in dancing, and in the whole order of music, it 
is surely requisite to elect their leaders. Now one leader, not 


1 I have adopted Sydenham’s dywmorixny in lieu of dywviay— 

2 To explain this reference to horses, Ast refers to Plutarch in Pro- 
blem. Sympos. il. 5, p. 639, E., who says that to the horse alone of all ani- 
mals there was a participation in a crown and contest; since he alone, both 
by nature and art, is wont to be present with man and to fight on his side. 

3 Under the imitative art was included the Drama, as we learn from 
Aristotle’s Poetics. For otherwise one can hardly understand why any 
allusion was made to it. 
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less than forty years old, will surely suffice for these. One too 
not less than thirty years old will suffice for solo-singing, and 
to be the introducer of, and to give a judgment sufficiently upon, 
the competitors. Now the leader and regulator of the choir 
‘ it is requisite to choose in some such manner as this. Let 
those, who have a friendly feeling towards such matters, go to 
the meeting, subject to a fine if they do not go, and of this let 
the guardians of the law be the judges ; but upon the rest, if they 
are not willing, let there be nothing compulsory. And let 
the person, who makes the nomination, select one out of those 
who are skilful; and in the scrutiny let there be only this 
one charge and denial, on the part of some, that the person, 
who has obtained the lot, is unskilled, but on the part of others, 
that he is skilled; and let the person who, out of ten pre- 
viously voted for, has obtained singly the lot, be, after under- 
going a scrutiny, the leader of the choirs according to the law 
for one year. In the same manner as these, let him who, out 
of those that come to a trial, in this way obtains the lot,! be 
the leader for that year of the *solo-singing, and concert- 
singing, after giving, as the party so obtaining the lot,” to 
the judges the power to decide. After this it is necessary to 
choose from the persons belonging to the third and even second 
class of property, the assigners of prizes in the contest relat- 
ing to the exercises of horses and men. Now to the elec- 
tion let it be compulsory upon the three classes to go, but 
let the smallest class be dismissed without a fine; and let 
there be three who obtain the lot, twenty having previously 
had hands held up for them, but three of the twenty obtaining 
the lot, whom the vote of the examiners shall approve of. But 
if any one is rejected through any balloting or decision what- 
ever of a magistrate, let another be chosen in his stead, and 
the scrutiny take place in the same manner respecting him. 
[12.] There remains now the ruler relating to what has 
been mentioned by us before, namely, the party to take care 


42 As the words 6 Aaxywy are repeated in each clause, Ast, whom Stal- 
baum follows, would reject it here as an interpolation; but the subject 
ought to be found rather in the first clause than the second. Hence too 
Orelli suggested drodwWove bAwy riy Kpiowwv— But drAwy could not stand 
here without the article ray— 

3—3 By povwoia was meant singing without an accompaniment either 
on or off the stage ; by cvvavAia, a playing on more instruments than one, 
with or without a vocal accompaniment. 
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of the whole instruction of females and males. Let the person 
who is to rule over these be, according to the laws, not less 
than fifty years old, and the father of children lawfully be- 
gotten, males and females especially, but if not, of either sex. 
And let both him, who selects, and him, who is selected, consider 
that this office is by far the greatest of the chief offices in the 
state. For the first budding of every plant, when it runs in 
a beautiful manner to the excellence of its nature, 1s the most 
powerful to put a suitable finish !of other plants,' and of 
animals tame and wild and men. Now man we say is a tame 
animal; and when he meets with proper instruction and a 
fortunate nature, is wont to become an animal the most divine 
and tame; but when he is not sufficiently or not properly 
brought up, he is the most savage of all the animals, which the 
earth produces. On which account the legislator ought not to 
suffer the bringing up of children to be a secondary thing, or as 
a by-work. 7? But it is necessary to begin from the first step, 
by the person,” who is about to have the care of them, being 
selected, who is the best in all respects of those in the state ; 
3and by the legislator ordering that person to be by all possible 
means set over? and totake careofthem. Letall the magistrates, 
therefore, except the Counsellors and Prytanes, go to the tem- 
ple of Apollo and give, unknown to the guardians of the laws, 
their votes for him, whom each conceives would rule the best 

11 That Plato would thus repeat rév re GAXwy guTwy after the pre- 
ceding mwavréc 64 gurov, I will never believe; and still less, when 
the genitive rwyv d\Awy puTey is without regimen; for it cannot be taken 
absolutely, nor can it depend upon zpdcgopov. To avoid the diffi- 
culty in the syntax, Ficinus has ‘‘ quod et in plantis evenit—”’ adopted by 
Taylor, who however omits cat avOpwrwy. What Plato really wrote it 
is impossible to state positively ; but it was, I suspect, something to this ef- 
fect—rédoe tiOeivai wore TEOTHOpOY EavT@’ TAUTO OE GNAwY haTéoy TEpE, 
i. e. “to put at some time a finish suitable to itself; and the same re- 
mark is to be made respecting other things—’’ where éaur@ is confirmed 
by “‘ sibi’’ in Ficinus. 

2_2 The Greek is rowrov 0& GpEacOat yoswy Tov pédAdovra—aipe- 
@jvac— I have translated as if it were a0 rov wewrov dé ap~acbat 
Xoewy row rov—remembering the expression in Eurip. Med. 475, ’Ex 
Trav O& TPOTwWY TeGroy ap~omac AEyELY. 

33 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand xaQtorayra, has ren- 
dered it, as if his MS. read caracrdyra, found in Stobeeus; while to avoid 
the want of connexion likewise, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
Kai TOUTOY —KaTacTavrTa abroy rpooTarray, where rovroy would refer to 
the teacher selected, and adréyv to the lawgiver selecting, and mpoorarrey 
be read with all the MSS. in lieu of wpocrdryy cai— 
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amongst those conversant with education. And let him, for 
whom the most votes come together, after he has been scru- 
tinized by the other magistrates, who, with the exception of 
the guardians of the laws, have chosen him, enter upon his 
office for five years; but in the sixth year, let another be 
chosen to the office in a similar manner. 

[13.] But if any ruler dies while employed in a public situ- 
ation before the term of office shall have expired, wanting 
more than thirty days, let those, to whom this duty belongs, 
appoint another in the same manner to the office. And if 
any one, who is a guardian to orphans, dies, let the relations 
on both the father’s and mother’s side, as far as the cousins, 
who may at that time be in the country, appoint another 
within ten days, or let each be fined a drachm a day, until 
they shall have appointed the guardian ! for the children.! 

Now every state will surely become no state,” in which courts 
of justice are not properly established ; and on the other hand 
a voiceless judge, and who, in the preliminary proceedings,? 
does not speak more than the litigants, as in the case of arbitrat- 
ors, will never be sufficient for the purpose of deciding justly. 
On this account, it is not easy, when there are either many or 
few indifferent characters, to have a fair trial. But it is ne- 
cessary for the matter in dispute to be clearly stated by each 
party ; and time too and the sifting slowly and frequently a 
question conduce to the rendering a doubtful point clear. On 
this account it is meet for those, who complain of each other, 
to betake themselves first to their neighbours and friends, and 
those the most conversant with the subject of dispute. But 
if a party is unable to obtain a satisfactory decision from them, 
let him go to another tribunal; but if those two cannot bring 
about a reconciliation, let the third put anend tothe suit. In 

1—! The words roic vatci, answering to “‘orphanis”’ in Ficinus, have 
been found in five MSS., and, though rejected by Bekker, are adopted by 


Stalbaum. 

2 The oxymoron wéXt¢e dodge is found in A‘sch, Eum. 435, 

5 The technical word ’Avaxoiore is explained by Harpocration as an 
inquiry instituted before the Archons previous to atrial. It may be com- 
pared with the examination of a case made in England before a Police 
Magistrate, or the Grand Jury. 

4 From this it would appear that the arbitrators at Athens had no 
power to examine witnesses, only to decide upon the case as laid before 
them by the contending parties. According to Aristotle in Rhetor. i. 13, 
quoted by Ast, a judge looks to the law, an arbitrator to equity. 
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a certain respect, indeed, the establishment of courts of jus- 
tice depends on the choice of magistrates ; for every magis- 
trate is necessarily a judge of certain things ; but every judge! 
is not a magistrate, although, in a certain respect, during the 
day in which he is deciding a suit, he is no mean a magistrate. 
Considering, then, the judges likewise as magistrates, let us 
state which of them would be proper, and of what matters 
they are to be the judges, and how many for each suit. Let 
then that tribunal be of the highest authority, ?which each 
show forth, themselves to themselves, after having chosen cer- 
tain persons in common.” But as regards the rest, let there 
be two tribunals ; one, when a private person accusing another 
private person of doing him a wrong, shall bring him to trial, 
and be willing for the suit to be decided ; the other, when 
any one conceives that the public has been injured by some 
of the citizens, and is willing to aid the community at large. 
Let us state then 2o0f what kind are the judges, and who. 

In the first place then, let a tribunal common to all, who are 
contending for the third time, as private persons with each other, 
exist in this manner. All the magistrates that are in office 
for a year, and those for a longer period, ought, when the 
new year is about to commence in the month that succeeds 
the summer solstice,* to come on the day, before that very® 
day of the month, together to one temple, and, swearing by 
the god, to take, as it were, for the initiatory rite® of every 


1 The word dikaor7e answers not only to a judge, but to a juryman, 
both of which were united in the same person at Athens. 

— J confess I am at aloss here. For there is nothing to which écaorot 
and revac can be referred. Ficinus—‘“‘ quod sibimet aliqui prefecerunt, 
communi sensu judicem eligentes,” as if his MS. read 6zrep dv adroi 
éauToic aTopnvwoi rivec, OikacTag Kowy eEdXOmevot, in lien of —a7ogn- 
ywolw EKkaoToL Koy TLvacg EhOpEvot. 

—* Ficinus has, what is far preferable, and has been adopted by Tay- 
lor, ‘* quos et quales judices esse oporteat—”’ 

4 Plato follows here the custom of his country, where the civil year, 
which was, as amongst the Jews, lunar, commenced on the first new 
moon after the summer solstice, just as the University year does in Eng- 
land, in the month Hecatombeon, answering to the last half of June and 
the first half of July. 

5 Instead of TAUTNC Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. @ rye,i.e. 
xowrne, for his version is “‘ pridie kalendas.”” Respecting the confusion 
of a rye, adrye, and TPWTNC, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 

6 On the initiatory rite, expressed by anapxeobat, and KkarapxecOan, see 
the Commentators on Eurip. Alc. 75. Iph. TY. 06. El. 91. 
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office, one judge, who shall be deemed to be the best in each 
office, and appear likely to decide in the best and most holy 
manner lawsuits amongst his fellow-citizens' during the en- 
suing year. When the judges are chosen, let a scrutiny take 
place by the very persons who have chosen them; and if any 
one is rejected, let them choose another in the same manner ; 
but let the persons approved of act as judges in the case of those, 
2who have fled from the other courts of justice,? and let them 
give their vote openly. The Counsellors, however, and the 
other officials, who chose them, must of necessity be the hearers 
and spectators of these decisions ; and other persons too, who- 
ever wishit. But if any one accuses any person of having 
willingly decided a suit unjustly, let him go and make the 
accusation before the guardians of the law; and let the party 
found guilty undergo a punishment of this kind, namely, to 
pay half of the damage done to the injured party; but if he 
shall appear to deserve a greater fine, let those, who tried the 
suit, fix what additional punishment he ought to suffer (in per- 
son), or to, pay either to the public treasury, or ?to the person 
who has suffered the injury. But with respect to public ac- 
cusations, it is necessary in the first place for the multitude to 
participate in the decision. For all are injured, when any one 
does wrong to the state; and hence the multitude would justly 
take it ill, if they had no share in such decisions; but both 
the beginning and the end of such a suit it is requisite to re- 
fer to the people; but the inquiry into it, to the three greatest 
magistrates, whom both the defendant and plaintiff agree in 
acknowledging ; but if. they are unable to participate in such 
agreement themselves, let the Council decide upon the choice* 


1 [ have translated roi¢ woNirate abr@, “his fellow-citizens.” For 
Ast says that adr@ is here put for avrov. Ficinus omits air@ entirely. 

22 Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, “qui per pracedentia re- 
conciliati non sunt.” 

33 So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ injuriam passo.”? But 
such could not be the meaning of rijv dixny dtcacapévy, but of thy 
dikny kaTadikacapevyp, found in xi. p. 928, C.§ 8, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
THY Oikny adtKiac atrtacapévy, to answer to the preceding éwaitearat— 
acdikwe Kpiva. thy dixkny. For the sense would then be, as it should, 
**to the party accusing justice of injustice.” 

4 Instead of aipeory, “ choice,” the sense evidently requires dtaipecy, 
‘* difference,” i. e. the points where one party differed from the other. Ast 
however explains ryv aipeow éxarégov by ‘the choice, which each 
party would make of a person to act as judge.” 
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of each of them. It is meet moreover for all to have a share 
as far as they can in private suits. For he, who has no share 
in the power of acting as a judge with others, conceives that 
he has in no respect a share in the state. On this account 
then it is necessary for the courts of justice to be according to 
the wards, and for the judges to give on the instant, uncor- 
rupted by entreaties, their decision by ballot; and that of all 
such matters that tribunal is to give the final decision, which 
we say is established, as far as is possible by human power, 
the most incorruptible in the case of those, who are unable 
'to come to terms! either through their neighbours or the tri- 
bunals belonging to the wards. 

[14.] Now in truth, respecting courts of justice, of which we 
said that a person speaking could not easily assert indubitably 
that they are offices of rule or not, this description, painted, 
as it were, in outline,? has asserted some things, and nearly 
left out others. For the exact laying down and at the same 
time the division of laws relating to suits will take place by 
far the most correctly at the end of legislation. Let it then be 
told to those subjects to wait for us.4 For the appointments 
relating to other magistrates have taken up nearly the greatest 
part of legislation. But the totality and exactness relating to 
one and all of the subjects connected with a state, and the 
whole of a state administration,® cannot become clear, until the 
digression shall arrive at the end, after having embraced ® 
from the beginning portions of itself, the second and the mid- 
dle and all. At present, however, as far as the choosing of 
magistrates has taken place, this would be a sufficient finish 
to what has been previously mentioned ; while ‘the commence- 


11 T have translated as if the Greek were not dwad\drrec@at, but ca- 
radXdrrecOat, similar to duadkAadEar a little above. 

2 Ast aptly compares The Statesman, § 19, p. 277, E., ryv e&wley me- 
ptypagny. 

3 Ast has adopted ducavexwy for dicdv, as suggested by Stephens from 
‘*judicialium ”’ in Ficinus. 

4 Ficinus has “ Quare ad idem tempus has differamus,”’ from which it 
is impossible to discover what he found in his MS. 

5 I have adopted Ast’s dtoixnaty in lieu of dtounoewy, which would 
require the article r@y, if it is the genitive after wacay, 

6 So Ficinus, from the natural train of thought, renders azoAaSovca— 
which would otherwise mean “‘ cut off.’ 

77 The Greek is apy7j—cpa. But one MS. has apy, and another 
doa. Hence it is easy to see that Plato wrote apx7 mv —dpa. 
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ment of the laying down of laws is’ requiring no longer a 
putting off and doubts. 

Clin. Having spoken, O guest, what has gone before en- 
tirely to my mind, you have now said this, still more agreeably 
than those, by uniting the beginning with the end, touching 
both what has been, and is to be, said. 

Athen. Thus far then will the game of prudent old men 
have been played by us in a becoming manner. 

Clin. Beautiful is the serious pursuit of men, which you 
appear to show forth. 

Athen. It is probable. But let us reflect whether this ap- 
pears to you as it does to me. 

Clin. What kind of thing ? and about what ? 

Athen. You know that, as in painting to the life, the business 
appears never to have an end as regards each animal, but that 
by colouring, and decolouring, or by whatever name the sons of 
painters call a thing of this kind, it seems that it never would 
cease giving afresh touch, so that what has been painted receives 
an increase towards becoming more beautiful and more clear. 

Clin. I almost understand, by hearing, what you mean, al- 
though I am by no means conversant with this kind of art. 

Athen. This will be no detriment to you. But let us em- 
ploy the expression, which has occurred to us respecting the 
art, to this purpose, so that, if any one had an idea of painting a 
most beautiful animal, and to keep it for not a worse state, but 
a better one, as time was continually progressing, do you not 
perceive that, through his being a mortal, unless he left be- 
hind him a successor to set it to rights, should it make any 
slip through time, and !'who would be able to add what, 
through his own weakness in the art, had been omitted,' and 
by giving a brilliancy cause it to improve, all his great labour 
would last but a short time? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, does not this appear to you to be the 
intention of the legislator? First, to write down his laws as 
accurately as possible, (or)? sufficiently so? In the next place, 


1_1 J] have translated as if the Greek were not kai ré wapahegbiv— 
olde Te &i¢ TO rodobEv Eorat, where I cannot understand éi¢ rd rodaGer, 
but kai 6¢ ro wapaderpOiv—oidce re torat moocOeivat Kai— similar to 
““preetermissum adjicere possit atque—’’ in Ficinus. 

2 To avoid the absurdity in wpdc¢ axpiBeay cara Obvapty ikavwco— for 
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do you think that in the course of time, and after making an 
actual trial of what has been decreed, any legislator has been 
so insane, as not to know that many things of this kind must 
necessarily be left out, which it is requisite for some successor 
to set to rights, in order that the polity and arrangement may 
by no means become worse, !(but always better and more 
adorned, ) as regards the state settled by him?! 

Clin. It is likely—(how not ?)—that every (legislator) what- 
ever intends a thing of this kind. 

Athen. If then any (legislator) possesses any plan for this, 
in deed and in word, namely, by what method he could teach 
another, whether a greater person or less, to have his wits 
upon this point, how it is requisite to preserve laws and to 
set them to rights, he would never be tired of telling a thing 
of this kind, until he reached the end. 

Clin. How should he ? 

Athen. Ought not this then to be done both by you and 
me at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind of thing are you speaking ? 

Athen. Since we are about to establish laws, and guardians 
of the laws have been chosen by us, but we are ourselves ? at 
the sunset of life,? and the guardians are young men as com- 
pared with us, it is, as we have said, necessary for us at the 
same time to lay down laws, and to endeavour likewise to 
make these very (young) men, as much as possible, both 
legislators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. How not? since we are able to do so sufficiently. 

Athen. Let us then make the attempt, and be eager (to do so). 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us say to them—O friends, the preservers of the 
laws, we shall leave very many things relating to matters, 
the laws of which we have laid down; for it must needs be so ; 
nevertheless we will not omit matters of not small moment, nor 
the whole as far as we can, undescribed, as it were, by some 
what is done as accurately as possible is done more than sufficiently so— 
I have translated as if 7 had dropt out before itaywe. Ficinus avoids the 
difficulty by rendering “‘ sufficienter et exquisite pro viribus.”’ 

1.1 The words between the lunes are inserted by Taylor from the 
Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ sed melior semper ornatiorque efficiatur:”’ while, since 
the next clause is omitted by Ficinus, it is omitted by Taylor likewise. 


22 According to Aristotle in Poetic 21, Plato got this metaphor from 
Empedocles. 
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sketch ;! and what is so sketched, it will be requisite for you 
to fillup. But it is meet for you to hear by looking to what 
point you will accomplish a thing of this kind. 

[15.] For Megillus, and myself, and Clinias have spoken upon 
these matters with each other not seldom, and we agree that 
it has been spoken correctly. And we are desirous for you 
to be at the same time indulgent to us, *and to become our 
disciples,? looking to those points, to which we have agreed 
among ourselves that a guardian of the laws and a legislator 
ought to look. Now this agreement has one head,® namely, 
how a man may become good by possessing that virtue of the 
soul, which is suited to his nature, either from a certain study, 
or some habit,* or from some kind of possession or desire or 
opinion, or from some kind of learning, whether the nature of 
those dwelling together is male or female, youthful or aged, 
in order that there may be, through the whole of life, every 
serious exertion directed® to that very same object, of which 
we are now speaking; but of all the rest, that are an impe- 
diment to these, there will appear not one person holding a 
single thing in greater honour; but that he will at length 
even die for® a state, rather than be willing to support 
the yoke of slavery, should there appear a necessity for it to 
be overthrown, and to be under the rule of worse men, or to 
quit it a not-state by flight ;’ since every thing of this kind 

1 Ficinus has ‘‘exteriore quadam circumscriptione,” as if his MS. 
read rive weprypagy EEwOev, similar to weprypady ric ELwOey a little above, 
in § 14. 

22 Ficinus evidently found this passage more complete in his MS. 
For his version is, ‘‘ et imitari, quasi discipul, magistros velitis.”’ 

3 Shakspeare uses “‘ head”? similarly in his expression in Othello— 
‘‘ The very head and front of my offending Is this.” 

4 J have adopted eOovc, found in three MSS., and similar to ‘‘ usu” in 
Ficinus, in lieu of 7@ove. 

5 From ‘‘tendat” in Ficinus, Stephens, in heu of reraypévn, pre- 
served by Bekker, and defended by Winckelmann on Euthyd. p. 7], 
was the first to suggest rerayévn, adopted by Ast and Stalbaum. 

6 The Greek is wéAtwe, 2a4vy— But as there is nothing to govern the 
genitive, I have translated as if it were mod wédewe Tic Oaveiy, fav—simi- 
lar to “pro patria—mori’”’ in Ficinus. The attempt made by Ast to re- 
store the passage, although it has met with the approval of Stalbaum, 
seems to myself any thing but a happy one. 

7 The Greek is Asizey guyy Tiy wédcv. But wodty could hardly be 
thus repeated after 7éXewe. Correctly then has Ficinus “‘ fuga ipsam dese- 


rere,’ which leads to Agia guyy abriy drokw : where @7odey is similar 
to wodte azoArg in § 13, p. 767, D. 
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is to be endured by those who are suffering, before they take 
in exchange that polity, which naturally makes men worse. 
On these points we have previously agreed ; and do you now, 
looking to both of these, praise and blame the laws; blaming! 
such as are not able to effect these objects ;? but, embracing and 
receiving with a kind feeling such as are able, do live? ye in 
them ; but to other pursuits, and many * of those called good, 
it is meet for you to bid a farewell. 

Let this then be to us the beginning of the subsequent laws, 
commencing from things holy. For we ought in the first 
place to resume the number five thousand and forty, because 
it had and has now convenient distributions, both the whole 
number, and that which was assigned to the wards; which 
we laid down as the twelfth part of the whole, being exactly 
four hundred and twenty. And asthe whole number has twelve 
divisions, so also has that of the wards. Now it is meet to 
consider each division as a sacred gift of a deity, through its 
following both (the order of) the months and the revolutions 
of the universe.® Hence that which is inherent® leads every 
state, making them’ holy. Some persons indeed have per- 
haps made a more correct distribution than others, and with 
better fortune have dedicated the distribution to the gods. 
But we now assert, that the number five thousand and forty 
has been chosen most correctly, as it has all. divisions as far 
as twelve, beginning from one, except that by eleven; and 
this has the slightest correction. For it becomes whole, 


1 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ eas, inquam, vituperate,’’ from whence Stephens 
introduced Wéyere piv, omitted in all the MSS. 

2 j.e. To be a good man. 

3 Instead of {nreire Cornarius suggested énre, found subsequently in 
all the MSS. but one, from ‘‘ vitam agite ” in Ficinus. 

4 The Greek is &\\a—which Ficinus, unable to understand, renders 
“ alio—’? But that would be ad\Aooe— I have therefore translated, as if 
Plato had written 7zo0AA\a— 

5 By this is meant, says Ast, the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

eT hardly understand Loupuroy, whether it is rendered ‘ * cognate id 
or ‘‘innate.”? Cousin explains ro Evpouroy by “‘ la divinité locale—”’ 

7 Ast refers avrac to the plural, implied in waoay wot. 

8 The word “‘ correction” is the proper translation of taza taken in 
its arithmetical, not medical, sense. For 5040 dividedby 11 is 458,7,, a 
sum that is only not an integer. Cousin’s note is—“ En divisant 5040 par 
11, on a pour quotient 458,’, de sorte, que, si on retranche deux unites 
de 5040, 11, et 458, en sont les divisions exactes.”’ 
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1if two hearths are distributed to the other parts.! Now that 
these things are true, a tale not very long would show at leisure. 
Believing then for the present in the present tradition? and 
story, let us distribute this number ; and dedicating toa god, or 
a son of gods, each portion, and giving the altars, and the things 
pertaining to them, let us institute monthly two meetings re- 
lating to sacrifices, twelve according to the division of the wards, 
and twelve to that of the city; the first, for the sake of the 
favour of the gods, and of things pertaining to the gods; the 
second, for the sake of our relationship and acquaintanceship 
with each other, and for the sake of every kind, as we should 
say, of intercourse. For as regards the communion in, and 
mixture of, marriages, it is necessary to take away the ignorance 
as to the parties from whom a person leads home (a wife), and 
what (woman)? he is giving in marriage and to whom, deem- 
ing it of every importance that there should be in matters of 
this kind as far as is possible no mistake at all. For the sake 
then of a serious object of this kind it is necessary for,youths and 
maidens to make for themselves sports by dancing together, and 
at the same time seeing and being seen by each other, ‘rational- 
ly, and at an age that has a fair pretext,* being both often naked 
as far as a prudent feeling of modesty exists in each party. Of 
all these let the rulers of the choirs be the guardians and 

1—1 Such is the literal version of the Greek—dvoiy éoriaw damoveun- 
Gsicacy— Now though éoria means, like ‘‘ focus,’ what is called geome- 
trically “‘the focus ” of an ellipse, yet here such a meaning would be un- 
intelligible, where the sense requires the mention of ‘‘a fraction,”? Did 
Plato, write dvoty évoc rouaiy,“ two sections of one integer”? But there 
is still a difficulty in éwi Oarepa: where however one might read ézi 9 
éréoac, “to nine other sections ’’— For thus 2+9 = 11. Cornarius was 
the first to confess himself at a loss here, and to suggest aorpn@eicay 
for aroveunPeicaty, adopted by Grou and Ast. 

2 I have adopted Ast’s jv for &, suggested by “quam” in Ficinus. 
Cousin says that “cai @ semble estrange—J’ ai su ici un hellenisme, une 
redondance et une repetition des formes pour dire seulement Kai oic¢ 


éxdidwor & ékdidwor quels sont ceux, aux quels on donne, ce qu’ on 
donne—’’ 

% Cousin says that ‘‘Il n’ est pas ici question de la tradition mais d’ 
arithmetique seulement; et cette arithmetique est prise mystiquement— 
ony dit la meme chose que Adyoe avec une certaine idée de saintété 
attachée aux nombres, selon la doctrine Pythagoricienne, dont l’ esprit 
est manifeste dans tout cet endroit.”’ 

4_* All the words between the numerals should be inserted above, 
after vradtde woutto8ar: for Plato meant to confine the sports within the 
boundaries of reason and of a suitable time of life. 
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arrangers and the legislators likewise, together with the guar- 
.dians of the laws, by ordaining what we may have left out. 
But it is necessary, as we have said, that, as regards all such 
matters, the legislator should leave out all that are small and 
numerous ; but that those, who become in succession during the 
year experienced by learning from their use, ! be arranged and 
being corrected move yearly,! until there shall appear to have 
been made a sufficient limit? to such legal enactments and pur- 
suits. Now the space of ten years will, when applied to all and 
each, be at the same time moderate and sufficient for an expe- 
rience in sacrifices and choirs,? 4a legislator, who had ar- 
ranged, living in common,‘ but coming to his end, let each of the 
magistrates themselves, bringing before the guardians of the 
laws, what is omitted in their own office, be corrected,°® until 


11 Such is the literal translation of rarrecOat Kai éravopPovpérouc 
Kiveiy Kar éviavrov, which I cannot understand; nor could, I suspect, 
Ficinus; whose version of the whole clause is—‘‘ que magistratus se- 
quentes, usu rerum commoniti, quotannis movebunt et corrigent.’? He 
has thus avoided not only the objectionable repetition of car’ évtavroy, but 
the difficulty of taking rarrec@at in either a passive or middle sense, and 
of knowing to what airéy is to be referred. What Plato really wrote I 
think I could discover; for though it seems that, contrary to the genius of 
the language, he has shortly afterwards taken évravop@ove@at in an active 
sense, yet it only seems; for the passage is corrupt. 

2 In lieu of bo0¢ Ficinus found in his MS. ypdvog. For his version is 
‘**donec tempus illud venerit.”’ 

33 This mention of sacrifices and dances seems very strange to Ast, 
and justly so; for the question is here about the manner of reforming 
laws. r 

4_4 Here again I am completely at a loss in the words Cévrog piv rod 
ragavroc vopobéTou Korvy; for kowvy could not be found thus by itself; 
and hence probably Ast was led to unite xowwy with éravop0oic@at, 
found towards the end of the sentence. Ficinus has, what is more intel- 
ligible, ‘‘ quee quidem per experientiam emendatio, vivente legum latore, 
communiter cum illo fiat.” But rarrey never does, nor could, signify 
by itself, “‘to emend,” and least of all in a place where its usual sense, 
‘“to arrange’ or “ order,” is seen in the words ov¢ éra%e Kar’ apyde 6 
Oeic abroic vopobérne. 

5 [have said just above that émravop@ovc@at only seems to mean “ to 
correct.’’? The fact is that dc’ has dropt out before adrac, and travopOovc- 
Oat is to be taken in a passive sense, and to be united to ro wapadet7o- 
pevoy as its subject; while to avoid the difficulty in corvy, I would sug- 
gest that rdZavrog xorg be altered into ra&ovrac cowwy, and be placed 
after rove vopodvAakac: for the sense would be, “‘ while the law-giver is 
living; but at his decease, through each of the magistrates bringing be- 
fore the guardians of the laws, who are to arrange the matter in common, 
what is deficient in their own offices, let it be corrected.” 


Q 
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each thing shall appear tc have attained the end of having been 
done properly. And then, after laying them down as immov- 
able, let them use them in conjunction with the other laws, 
which the legislator, who laid them down,! ordained at the 
beginning; ?0f which it is becoming? for them to change 
voluntarily not a single thing at any time. But should per- 
chance any necessity seem to lay hold of them, it is requisite 
for all the magistrates and all the people to consult together, 
and to go to all the oracles of the gods; (and) should all these 
accord, then to disturb (the laws), but by no means otherwise ; 
but let the person, who prevents (a change), ever be, according 
to law, the superior. 

[16.}] Whenever then at whatever period a person amongst 
those of five-and-twenty years old believes that he has, after 
3seeing and being seen® by others, found some one‘ to his 
mind and fitted for a communion in, and procreation of, chil- 
dren, let him marry when he is within thirty-five years of age ; 
but how it is requisite to seek the becoming and fitting, let him 
first hear. For it is meet, as Clinias says, to lay down before 
each law a prelude relating to it. 

Clin. You have very properly reminded us, guest; and 
you have seized upon the opportunity of a discourse, that ap- 
pears to me to be extremely well-timed. 

Athen. You speak well. Let us then say to a person born 
of good parents—It is meet, QO boy, to contract those mar- 
riages, which appear correct amongst thinking men; who 
would advise you neither to avoid a marriage with poor per- 
sons, nor to pursue pre-eminently one with the rich; but, if 
all the other things are equal, to always honour the inferior, 
and to enter into a communion with it. For this? would be 

1 The Greek is od¢ (vépovc)— 6 Dic abroicg vopobernc—where it is 
strange that no critic has yet remarked that vopoérne is an evident inter- 


polation ; and that, although avrote might end a sentence, Plato probably 
wrote here doroic. 

22 Instead of Wy zréot, where the preposition has no meaning, I have 
translated as if the Greek were wy mpé7er— 

32 This use of okomeiy “to see” in a bodily, instead of a mental 
sense, is very rare. Compare, however, below, § 18, and xii. p. 963, B 

Ll. 
4 Ast vainly endeavours to defend wpézovra applied to a woman, through 
not seeing that reva had dropt out. 

5 Ficinus found in his MS. royro, not rairy, as shown by his version, 
“id conducit.”’ 
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advantageous both to the city and the hearths which come 
together. For the equable and commensurate infinitely surpass 
the immoderate with respect to virtue. He therefore, who is 
conscious of being rather headstrong, and carried away more 
than is fitting towards all kinds of actions, ought to be eager to 
become the relation of parents of orderly manners: but he, 
who is naturally of a contrary disposition, ought to proceed to 
an alliance of a contrary kind. And in every case, let there be 
one story! respecting marriage. For it is meet that each person 
should be a suitor in a marriage that is beneficial to the state, 
and not what is the most pleasant to himself. For all are natur- 
ally carried to that, which is the most like to themselves ; from 
whence the whole state becomes in an anomalous position as 
regards wealth and manners ; through which those things, that 
we do not wish to happen to ourselves, happen especially to 
the majority of states. Now in our system to order by law 
that the rich are not to marry with the rich, or the party, who 
has much power, not to do so with another such, but to compel 
the quicker in their habits to go by a community of marriage 
to the more slow, and the slower to the quicker, would, in ad- 
dition to its being ridiculous, excite a feeling of anger with 
the many. For it is easy to understand that a city ought not 
to be mixed like a cup,? in which the maddened wine, when 
poured forth, effervesces ; but one that, being corrected by an- 
other and a sober deity,* does, after receiving a beautiful com- 
mingling, produce a good and moderate drink. But not one, so 
to say, is able to clearly see this taking place in the mingling (of 
the sexes) with respect to children. On this account it is neces- 
sary to leave alone things of this kind in alaw; and to endea- 


1 In lieu of pvO0¢ one would prefer Qsopoc, similar to “ ratio ’’ in Fi- 
cinus. 

2 Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 1, seems to think that an 
Iambic verse lies hid here—TidAre dieny cparijoocg ty Kexpapévyn. But 
he might have elicited without much difficulty some Trochaic tetrameters 
—pqddtov "Hy, dicny kparijpoc éyKxekoapévov, modu vosiv. Ob pév olvoc 
éyKexupévoc Cet, ordp’ we paviac, appp’ ‘Yd 6é Oeov vngdovTog st KodaZe- 
Tat, Korvwviay AapBave Kadyy, Toi TE THA péToLov KayaGor : where I 
have inserted crop’ we paviac appp, remembering the expression in 
Eurip. Med. 1174, cara oréua—agpoy, and in Iph. T. 308, ordZwr agoy, 
both applied to the foam from the mouth of a person in a state of mad- 
ness, but here to the froth of wine, similar to Champagne. 

3 By ‘“‘the sober deity’? was meant water. On this celebrated pas- 
sage, see Atheneus x. c. 61, and Longinus § 32, quoted by Ast. 

Q 2 
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vour by charms to persuade leach person to set a greater value 
upon the equality in their children, themselves to themselves, 
than in the equality of marriages, insatiable of wealth,' and 
by reproaches to turn aside him, who makes riches the ob- 
ject of his pursuit in marriage, but not to compel him by a 
written law. 

[17.] Let these then be the exhortations respecting mar- 
riages, and those too, which have been mentioned previous to 
these,” that it is requisite to hold fast to ever-producing nature, 
by leaving behind children of children, and to deliver them over 
continually as servants of god in the place of ourselves. All this 
then, and still more, a person may say respecting marriages, how 
they ought to take place, and may make use of a prelude cor- 
rectly. But if any one cannot be persuaded willingly, but keeps 
himself in the city estranged and without connexion, and re- 
mains unmarried for five and thirty years, let him be fined every 
year, if he possesses property of the largest class, one hundred 
drachms; if of the second, seventy; if of the third, sixty; 
but if of the fourth, thirty ; and let the fine be sacred to Juno.? 
And let him, who does not pay every year, be made a debtor 
tenfold; and let the Steward of the goddess exact the fine ; and 
if he does not exact it, let him be the debtor. “And let every 
(Steward) in the passing of his accounts give a statement re- 
lating to (debts) of this kind.4 Let him then, who is unwilling 
to marry, be thus punished as regards money ; and of all hon- 
our from juniors let him be deprived: nor let any young man 
voluntarily obey him in any thing; and, if he attempts to 
chastise any one, let any one assist and defend the injured 
person; and let him, who when present does not assist, be 
pronounced by the law to be both a cowardly and a bad citizen. 
Concerning the marriage portion we have spoken before; and 
let it be said again, >that equal things are in return for equal 

1_1! Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand; nor could Ast, I suspect; who is content to produce the 
version of 'Cornarius— ‘* Ut quisque pluris faciat liberorum inter se 
eequalitatem, quam nuptiarum equalitatem pecuniils inexplebilem—”’ 
which to me at least is quite as unintelligible as the Greek. Ficinus 
has “ut equalem temperatamque liberorum suorum generationem plu- 
ris faciant, quam opulentissime affinitatis equalitatem.” 

2 See iv. § 11. 

3 For she was the goddess who presided over marriages. 


44 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
55 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which I cannot make 
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things, by neither the poor receiving nor bestowing ‘through 
want of money to grow old.> For the necessaries of life exist 
to all of those in this state; and to wives, there will be less of 
insolence, and to the men whomarry for money, (less of) humble 
and illiberal slavery.! And he who is obedient (to this law) will 
perform one of the things that are beautiful. But let him, who is 
not obedient, and either gives or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms ?for the sake of a garment,” pay one mina, 
or three half-minz, or two mine ;? but let him who has the 
largest property, pay another such sum to the public treasury ; 
and let whatever has been given or received be held as sacred 
to 4Juno and Zeus,‘ and let the Stewards of those deities exact 
the fine, just as was stated in the case of those who did not 
marry, that the Stewards of Juno were on each occasion to exact 
the fine, or each of them to pay it themselves.° With respect 


any sense, nor could Cornarius, nor Ast, nor Wyttenbach ; all of whom 
have suggested emendations, from which nothing’ is gained, even if we | 
adopt é:ddocey found in Ald., but not in the MS. %. from which Aldus 
printed, in lieu of ynpdocery. I could have understood the Greek, had it 
been we ica wavTi tow tora tp pyre KapBdvew re pyre exddvae Te 
dua yap xonparwy dazopiay ob rt déoc ynpdoKey Tobe TevHTac—in 
English—‘“‘ that equal things will be to every one on an equality by nei- 
ther receiving nor giving aught; for there is no fear of the poor growing 
old from the want of means’’—where AapPdvey re pyre exdiovar Tt is 
due to Cornarius. 
1 Ast aptly refers to Eurip. Phethon, Fr., of which the sense is, 


Who for a dowry has his body sold, 
Is, though free-born, still of a wife the slave. 


2-2 Ast alone has objected justly to éo0ijro¢e ydorv. But he did not see 
that Plato probably wrote sic OnXAeog yapiw— “‘ for the gratification of a 
female; ’’ although it is true that persons did in former times, as they do 
now, make presents of parts of a dress to gratify those, whom they were 
courting, as shown by Aristoph. Plut. 983, where an Old Girl, speaking of 
her young lover, says, 

“Some twenty silver drachmas he would ask 
For a cloak, and for a pair of sandals eight.” 


33 As there were four classes of property, the fines of 1, 1}, 2, and 
4 mine belong to them respectively. Hence if we insert dé bétween 6 
and TO péyioroy, and refer rocovroy trepoy to the last-mentioned dveiv 
pvaty, there will be no need of adopting Ast’s notion, that all the words 
from éoOjroc to pyaiy are an interpolation; while to meet the objection, 
that wyde and the other genitives are without regimen, we may elicit 
dprnory ddetrérw from d¢rAnoE SderdéETH in one MS. 

44 Zeus, like Juno, presided over marriage. See Hesych. Ziytoc Zeve. 

55 The Greek is 9 wap’ air@y éxdoroug rHy Cnpiay éxrivey. Ficinus, 
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to the power of betrothal, let the first be in the father, the se- 
cond in the grandfather, and the third in that of brothers by 
the same father. But if there be none of these, let the right 
rest afterwards in a similar manner on the mother’s side; but 
should an unusual misfortune! occur, let the nearest of kin 
have the power together with the guardians. But whatever 
are the rites before marriage or any other sacred act, relating 
to things future, present, or past, and fitting to be done, it 1s 
requisite to inquire of the interpreters, and for each person to 
consider that, by obeying them, every thing will take place in 
moderation in his behalf. [18.] With respect to (nuptial)? 
feasts, it is meet to invite together not more than five male 
and five female friends ; and as many of both sexes of kindred 
and familiars ; and let the expense be not more than is accord- 
ing to any one’s substance; a mina to him of the largest pro- 
perty ; to another, the half of that sum; and so to another in 
succession, according as the value of his property decreases. 
And it is requisite for all to praise the person who obeys the 
law; but let the guardians of the law punish the disobedient, 
as being a person unskilled in what is becoming, and uneducated 
in the laws relating to marriage songs. To drink, however, 
to intoxication, is never at any place becoming, except in the 
festivals of the god who is the giver of wine; nor is it safe 
8for a person seriously occupied about a marriage ;3 at which 
it is becoming for the bride and bridegroom to be particularly 
prudent, as making no small change in their life, and at the 
same time, that the offspring may always be produced as much 
as possible from prudent parents. For it is nearly uncertain 
what kind‘ of night or day will in conjunction with a deity 
whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ quisi neglexerint, de suo persolvant—”’ as if 
his MS. read 9 wap’ aituy Tey TapivTwy ikmparrey Exaorouc— 

1 Ficinys has “ desolatio,” as if his MS. read éonpia rvyy— ‘a deso- 
lation by accident.” For dpa would thus be the remnant of épnpia, 

2 The word “nuptial” Taylor took from ‘“‘ nuptiale’’ in Ficinus, who 
introduced it to suit the train of thought; for éoriactg means “‘ the feast ”’ 
that takes place at the hearth of any one. 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; who 
probably could not understand ovr’ ody 64—éa7ovdakéra, nor see that 
Plato wrote ot7’ dogadéc ior’ dvaidaa ry wEepi—not ov7’ dogaréc ovT 
ov On wepi— tovwovdaxért. For the sense would thus be, as it should, 


‘* nor is shamelessness a safe thing for the person seriously occupied about 
a Mmarriage.”’ 


* IT cannot understand ozroia applied to the night or day. I could have 
understood dzotoy applied to the offspring. 
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produce. And moreover it is meet for the work of pro- 
creation to take place, not when bodies are relaxed by drink- 
ing, ‘but for what is born to stand together compact, not wan- 
dering and quiet in fate! But he, who is filled with wine, is 
carried along every where, and carries (others)? along, mad- 
dened both in body and soul. Hence he, who is drunk, is 
3at the same time beside himself,? and bad to sow seed; so 
that it is probable he would beget offspring anomalous, and not 
trustworthy, and with a habit of body and mind not straight- 
forward. Hence,‘ it is requisite >through the whole year, and 
life more, but mostly during the time of procreation, to be 
careful,> and not to do’ willingly such things as produce dis- 
ease, or such as are close upon conduct riotous or unjust. 
For it must needs be, that what is squeezed out into the souls 
and bodies of what is being born, should be moulded into a 
form, and produce things in every respect inferior. But pre- 
eminently is it requisite to abstain from what is related to 
such things on that day and night. For the principle and 
deity® seated in man preserves all things, if it obtains the 
honour, suited to it, from those, who make use of it. And it 
is requisite for the bridegroom to consider that one of 7 the 
two dwellings assigned by lot’ is for the procreation and 
bringing up of, as it were, fledgelings; and that, separated 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Cornarius could 
not understand, nor canI; although it would be not difficult to carry out 
the correction first proposed by that scholar, and to restore what Plato 
wrote. 

2 The syntax, as regards épet, and the antithesis, as regards adréc, 
show that &\Aoug has dropt out between pépee and AuTTaYy— 

s__3 Ficinus has “ tanquam mente captus—”’ as if his MS. read dre wa- 
papopog wy, kakdc—not rapdgopog dpa Kai— 

# In lieu of obdév ebO0ro0p0v 780g oide owpa, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
ovdé &b0%4 00g 0b0E Cpa EbzopOy— 

55 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ per totam quidem 
vitam—abstinebit quisque,”’ thus avoiding all the difficulty in the Greek, 
pa@d2Xov piv Orov Toy smavroy Kai Biov—sbraBsioOar: where émavroy 
cai Bioy are thus strangely united, instead of being thus written, dor 
riv’ imavroy padrov 62 kai Bioy, to say nothing of evAaPetoGac standing 
alone. What the train of thought evidently requires is something to this 
effect, 0td dratwy pév doy Tov Biov apiayroy xon— 

6 By ‘deity’? Taylor understands ‘‘the intellect.’? Plato wrote, I 
suspect, not kai Oedc, but card Oedy—Ast suggests we Ozd¢, “as a god.” 

7.7 By “the two dwellings ’? Ast says we are to understand those men- 
tioned in § 14, as being one near to, and the other distant from, the city. 
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from his father and mother, he is to make his marriage there, 
and have it as his own residence and the nurture-place of his 
children. For where in friendships! there exists a feeling of 
desire, it glues together and binds all habits ; but where inter- 
course becomes satiated, and has no retaining power, it causes 
the desire, that existed for a time for each other, to glide away 
through excess of repletion. On which account it is meet 
for husbands to give up to mother, and father, and the rela- 
tions of the wife their own dwellings, as if they were depart- 
ing for a colony, and to live 2observing at the same time and 
observed,? while begetting and rearing children, and handing 
in succession from some to others life, like a torch,*® and ever 
paying, according to law, worship to the gods. 

[19.] 4(We must consider)‘ after this by having what pos- 
sessions would a person keep his substance in the most careful 
order. The majority indeed it is not difficult to imagine or 
possess; but in the case of domestic servants there is a diffi- 
culty on every side. Now the reason for this we can assign 
in a certain manner not correctly, and again in a certain man- 
ner correctly ; for we consider what is said respecting slaves 
to be contrary, and yet according to, the use of them. 

Megil. How can we say this?® For we do not, O guest, 
understand at all what you are asserting at present. 


1 This mention of “ friendships’? seems very strange here; as if friend- 
ships could exist where there is no feeling of desire. Ong would expect 
rather @nXsiate. For Plato seems to have had in his mind a dramatic pen- 
tastich, Taperato: Ondsiaacg rie dv y évg w600c, KodXG Te xai ovvdsi Ta 
ravr 40n dépwr Buvovoia di caraxopne ad rév 7é00v, Aia ypovoy ovK 
ioxovo’, am’ adAnrwy wade "Ewdno’ aroopsiv wANopovije vrepBodaic. 

22 | confess I hardly understand these words; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus; whose version is “fac vicissim) se ipsos respicientes.’? I could 
have understood éwtsKxorovyrde Te TONE Kai imtoxorovpivoue, ‘ throw- 
ing a darkness over many things, and being in the dark themselves; ” 
where voAXda is still seen in &\Aa, read in one MS. for dua. 

* From this allusion to the game at Athens, called Aapradngopia, 
where persons carried lighted torches, and, while running, handed them 
from one to another, Lucretius is supposed to have borrowed the idea in 
his well-known verses—‘“‘ Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.” . 

44 Ficinus alone has ‘‘Considerandum est,” to supply the necessary 
connexion. Perhaps Plato wrote Kryjpara 6 dei rd pera Tovr’ sixsiv 
rota—not Krnpara 0é To pera TovTo wota— 

5 The Greek is we 6’ ad rovro Néyopev. But as ad has no meaning 
here, we must read, wwe 0’ dy rodro héyoussy-— | | 
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Athen. And very reasonably so, Megillus. For the Helot 
state amongst the Lacedemonians would give rise to the 
greatest doubt and contention to nearly all the Greeks, to some 
as being well introduced, but to others, not ; 1 but a less con- 
tention would the enslaving of the Marianduni by the Hera- 
cleotes furnish, and the clan of the Peneste under the dominion 
of the Thessalians.! Looking to which and every thing of 
that kind, what ought we to do with respect to the possession 
of servants? a subject, that I happened to pass by in my dis- 
course, when I was speaking; and as you have very properly 
asked me, what I meant, (I say) it is this. We know, that we 
should all assert, that it is requisite to possess slaves of the 
kindest and best dispositions. For many slaves, by conducting 
themselves with respect to all virtue better towards some per- 
sons than brothers and sons, have preserved their masters, 
and their possessions and the whole of their dwellings; for 
we surely know that these things have been said of slaves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen, And is not the contrary likewise (said), that, as there 
is nothing healthy in the soul-of a slave, it behoves a person, 
who possesses any intellect, never to trust at all to that race. 
The wisest too of poets has given this opinion, when speaking 
of Zeus, he says, (Od. xvii. 332,) 

“‘ Half of their minds wide-seeing Jove has ta’en 

From men, whose doom has slavery’s day brought on. ” 
Since then each person has got such notions in his mind, some 
place no confidence at all in the race of slaves, but with goads 
and whips, not thrice alone, but often, cause the souls of their 
domestics, as if they had the nature of wild beasts, to become 
slavish ; but others on the other hand do what is quite the 
contrary. 

2 Megil. How not? 


t—1 Such is the interpretation of this passage given by Ruhnken on 
Timeus, p. 215. But to get at it we must transpose some words, despite 
the fact that the common order is found in Atheneeus, vi. p. 264, E., and 
read éharrw 6: 4% Te bd ‘“HoakAX\swroy dovrALa THY Mapravdtywy Eo dy 
Exot, TO TE UO THE KaTadovAWCEW.S OETTarwy Tb TleveotiKdy EOvog. For 
whatever Ast may say, dovAea, “slavery,” never does nor could mean 
‘**mastery ;’’ and least of allin a place where raradotAwore has the same 
meaning. With regard to the double insertion of v7rd, the preposition could 
not be omitted without destroying the perspicuity of the whole account. 

72 T have with Stalbaum adopted the arrangement of the speeches 
suggested by Ast. 
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Clin.? How then must we act, since persons thus differ, in 
the case of our land, touching the possession, and at the same 
time the punishment of slaves. 

Athen. How, Clinias, is it not! evident that, since man is an 
animal ill-tempered, he is by no means willing to be easily got 
under hand? for the purpose of a compulsory definition, namely, 
to define in reality a slave, [a free-man, |* and a master? 

Clin. So indeed he appears to be a thing difficult to have 
and hold. . 

Athen. (True.) For it has been often proved by facts in the 
ease of the frequent revolts of the Messenians, that have been 
wont to occur, and of the cities of those, who possess many 
servants, speaking one language, how many mischiefs happen ; 
and further still, (by)* the doings and sufferings of all kinds 
of the thieves, called “‘ Preedones,”° who exist round Italy. By 
looking to all of which a person would doubt what he ought to 
do in all matters of this kind. Two methods then alone are 
left, namely, for those, who are to act rather easily as slaves, 
to be not of the same country with each other, and, as much 
as possible, not of the same language; ®but to bring them up 
correctly, and to hold them in honour, not only for their sakes, 
but much more for the sake of themselves.6 Now the proper 


1 The Greek is Ti 0’, ® KAgvia: djX\ov we—I have translated, as if 
the Greek were Tio’ od, KAetvia, doy, wo— 

2 Instead of ebypnoroy éOéda sivai te cai yiyvecOar; Paiverar’ XaXe- 
ov On To KTH Wa—where evypnoroy is scarcely intelligible, and Kat ytyve- 
oOac superfluous after eivat, J have translated, as if the Greek were 
evysioucrov 2Oére eivat, Otrw yao ylyvecOat gaiverar yaderoy On Td 
Kkrnwa— where Ast would, I think, be pleased with evyeiproroy, for it 
suits better with the sense, “ tractabile,’’ which he has given to ebypyoroyr. 
Stobeus, however, in lx. p. 385, acknowledges the common reading. 

3 As the question is between dotAog and deorérne, this introduction of 
é\evGeooe seems to be rather irrelevant. 

4 To preserve the syntax we must suppose that either epi or did has 
dropt out between ért and rad— Ast would supply deixyvyot, to be got out 
out of éridsdeixrat. 

5 In the strange word wepidevwy, explained by the “Schol. weparay, 
evidently lies hid the Latin ‘‘ preedonum,”’ written in Greek wpaiuorwyr: 
and hence for cAXo7wwy we must read khkwwy, an explanation of rpaww- 
vwy, Ast indeed says that by cX\owwy épya are meant “ thefts.” But 
éoya could be thus united only to persons, not to things. Cousin observes 
that ‘‘ Aeyouévwy indique que l’epithete wepiivwy était passée en surnom 
a des esclaves fugitifs, qui, & ce qu’ il parait, infestaient alors 1’ Italie sur 
terre ou sur mer.”’ 

6—6 The Greek is rpépery 0& abrote 6p0Gc, wy pdvor éxeivwy EveKa, TEOY 
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education of such persons is in not behaving insolently towards 
domestics, but in acting less unjustly towards them, if possible, 
than towards one’s equals. For he is quite clearly a person 
reverencing justice naturally and not fictitiously, who truly hates 
what is unjust as regards those human beings, amongst whom 
it is easy for him to do a wrong. He then, who is with respect 
to the habits and doings of slaves undefiled by an unjust and 
unholy manner,! will be-the most competent to sow what is? 
suited for the springing up of virtue. The very same thing one 
may correctly assert, when speaking at the same time of a 
despot and a tyrant, and of any person exercising authority of 
any kind over a party weaker than himself. It is however 
necessary? to punish slaves, 4 and not to make them conceited 
by admonishing them, as if they were free-men; and the ad- 
dress to a slave ought to be entirely (or) nearly a command ; nor 
should persons ever in any respect jest with them, whether 
males or females—acts which many persons do very foolishly 
towards their slaves—and by making them conceited, render it 
more difficult during life for their slaves to be governed, and 
for themselves to govern. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. When then a person has become furnished with do- 
mestics to the best of his power, as regards their number and 
fitness to assist in each employment, is it not requisite after 
this to describe the dwellings ? 

Clin. Entirely so. . - 

[20.| Athen. And of the entire, so to say, house-building, 
it appears we ought, as regards a new city and one never be- 
fore inhabited, to have a care, in what manner each, as respects 
the temples and walls, ought to be. The buildings ought? in- 
6& avrav mooTywyrac: Where abrodve and éxeivwy are improperly applied 
to the same persons, whatever Heindorf and Ast may say to the contrary, 
and there is nothing to which atvrwy and mporiuwyrag can be referred. 
Opportunely then has Ficinus “educenturque recte, non solum, ipsorum 
gratia, sed dominorum multo magis,’’ adopted to the letter by Taylor, al- 
though no notice is taken of the omission of rporis@vrac. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, rpégey O& deororag trove Tovovrove 6p9we— ‘‘ but for masters 
to bring up such kind of persons correctly—’’ 

1 By the aid of ‘‘manner” in Taylor’s translation, I have been led to 
suggest rodzov for wépt, which is scarcely intelligible. 

I have translated as if ra had dropt out between o7eipey and &ig¢g— 
Ast was the first to restore from Athenzus dei for dei— 

To this doctrine Aristotle objects in Polit. i. 8. 

The Greek is ydpwv 0 Hv turpocOey ratra. But Ficinus has 


te 


on mm & 
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deed, Clinias, to precede the marriages. But now, since it 
exists only in word, it is all very well for matters to stand as 
they do at present. When however it shall exist in reality, we 
will, if god wills, make these (the walls) before the marriages, 
and then put those things, that are requisite,’ to a finish after 
all matters of this kind. But at present let us go through in 
a few words some model merely. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. The temples, then, it is necessary to build around all. 
the market-place, and about the whole city in a circle upon ele- 
vated spots, for the sake of defence and purity.?- And hard by 
them the dwellings of the rulers, and the courts of justice ;3 in 
which, as being most holy, they shall inflict and undergo punish- 
ments ;4 partly, as being about holy matters, and partly, ° the 
seats established of such kind of gods; ° and in these ® courts of 


“‘ qua sane nuptias precedere debebant,” as if his MS. read, yapwy dé 
déov ny éumoocQey sivat TavTa— 

' To defend the hyperbaton in On rore, Ast refers to Theetet. p. 
165, E. § 59, On dy rore EXdTpOv. But there the three oldest MSS. 
read ye: while here it is easy to read, as I have translated, & dei, rore— 
On the impropriety of 70n rore see at Phileb. § 18, n. 64. 

? So Aristotle, in Polit. vii. 12, says, "Ayopay dst caBapay iva tov 
WVLWY TAVTWY. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were dixaorypia, not oiucacrypiwy, 
which Ast vainly endeavours to explain. 

4 From this it would seem that the rulers were to undergo their pun- 
ishments, when convicted of any crime, in the very courts of law where 
they had presided. Ficinus indeed renders rac ditagc—AnWovrai re rai 
Owcovet, ‘‘justam et accipient et ferent sententiam.’? But such is never 
the meaning of dicny ddvat. And should it be said that dixac means 
here “‘ lawsuits,”? it may be replied that dicac A\apPavey is not elsewhere 
found united in any legal sense. I suspect that Plato wrote rove sig Tac 
dikag dpkove—AHnWorrat kai Owoovot, i.e, “ they shall receive and tender 
the oaths relating to lawsuits.”? For not only has Pollux in iv. 30, éexovc— 
Sovvat kai XaBeiv, but the phrase is found in Eurip. Suppl. 1187, Tpwroy 
Aa’ Soxov. 1231, ‘Opkia dwpev rep & avdpi wore Te. Instead however of 
AapBavey, Plato uses its synonyme, déyeoOat re BpKOVE Tap’ a\ANAWY— 
Kai Ouddvat Kupiove, in Legg. xii. p. 949, B. 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek, ra 0& Kai rovwobrwy Oswy 
idgvpara, which Ast would explain by saying that rocovrwy is to be re- 
ferred to dciwy—as if the gods were ever called Obovoc—and by supplying 
dvra after iootpara, and thus considering ra pév—idpdpara as an abso- 
lute sentence. Ficinus has “ partim quidem tanquam de rebus sacris 
judicaturi, partim vero tanquam judicantium deorum ibi sint delubra,”’ 
which is evidently an attempt to make something like sense out of words 
he could not understand literally. 

S__§ The words Otxaornota éy oi¢g have been evidently repeated by some 
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justice, in which® there shall be fitting suits relating to mur- 
ders and whatever crimes are worthy of death. With respect 
to the walls, Megillus, I would agree with Sparta, to let them 
lie sleeping on the earth,! and not raise them up on this ac- 
count. For well is hymned that poetical saying respecting 
them, that “walls ought to be 2 of brass and iron,® rather than 
‘made of earth.” But our plan, in addition to this, of sending 
young men every year into the country to dig out the earth 
and make trenches, and by means of buildings to keep off the 
enemy, tas if forsooth not suffering them to put their foot on 
the boundaries of the land,* would justly pay the forfeit of 
very great ridicule. For we throw round a wall, which in the 
first place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; 
and moreover it is wont to produce a cowardly habit in the 
souls of the inhabitants, by inviting them to fly to it, and not 
to repel the enemy, nor to find their safety in some persons in 
the city ever guarding it both night and day, but to fancy that, 
while they are hedged in with walls and gates and asleep, they 
will in reality possess the means of safety, as if they were born 
not to labour, nor knew that an easy life is the result of la- 
bour; but that, as I conceive, from a disgraceful inactivity 
and easy temper ® labours naturally result again. But if there 
is any need to men of walls, it must needs be that the build- 
ings of private dwellings be so laid down from the commence- 
ment, that the whole city may be one wall through the equality 
and similarity of all the dwellings, possessing, as regards the 
roads, a good fortified position ; and by the city having thus the 
form of one house, it would be not unpleasant to look upon ; 


fault of transcription, which both here and just before only a better MS, 
than any hitherto collated will enable us to correct. 

1 On this celebrated passage relating to Sparta being without walls see 
‘Longinus § 4, and Aristotle in Polit. vii. 11, who ridicules the notion as 
being antiquated and silly. 

2 The words rwvde civexa are omitted by Ficinus. Ast attempts to 
explain them in a way, I confess, I cannot understand. 

83 By walls of brass and iron were meant the bodies of men clothed 
in armour. | 

44 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

5 Ficinus justly omits oipa:—unless de ye otpar rnc conceal 6’ av kai 
yapératc, so that Kai yapératc aioypac may mean “‘ disgraceful even for 
married persons.”’ 

6 Ast would reject cai pa9upiag as a gl. for paorwrye. 
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and it would be in every respect pre-eminently adapted to the 
ease of its guards, and the safety of the garrison. To these 
points it should be particularly incumbent on those, who are to 
dwell in it, to direct their care, until those at the commencement 
are built up, and that the City-Stewards should look to it, 
and compel the party, who pays no attention, by imposing a 
fine; and they ought to have a care with respect to the purity 
of every thing in the city; and that no private person seizes 
upon any public property, either by buildings or diggings ; 
and moreover it is requisite to take care that the waters from 
Zeus (i, €. rain water) may run off easily ; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit for dwelling in. 
And let the guardians of the laws, knowing all this by expe- 
rience, lay down additional laws on all these points, and on such 
others as the law may from its want of power have omitted. 
But since both these matters and the buildings about the market- 
place, and the particulars relating to the gymnasia,! (have been 
gone through, )? and the schools, that have been prepared, and 
the theatres too, are waiting for scholars and spectators, let us 
now proceed to what is consequent upon marriages, and keep 
close to the business of legislation next in order. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. *Let then marriages be considered, Clinias, by us 
to exist. But the mode of living prior to child-getting should 
subsist for not less than a year ‘after this;* but in what 


1 After yuprdota cai are found the Greek words wavra dca, which, I 
confess, I cannot understand; and in one MS. wayra radXa ooa, which 
is not more intelligible. I could have understood cai mavrarar ava Kai 
do.a, i. e. “and all matters of a human and holy kind.”’ Ficinus has 
what, I suspect, he conceived the sense required, rather’ than what he 
found in his MS.—“ et gymnasia et theatra spectantium, et docentium 
discentiumque domicilia disposita sunt’? Ast too evidently found some 
difficulty here; but his method of meeting it is by no means satisfactory. 

2 I have added the words between the lunes to supply what I conceive 
to have been lost. 

33 Ficinus—“ De nuptiis igitur ita, ut diximus, O Clinia, res se ha- 
beat.” 

44 Although the formula ro pera rovro is frequently found, and is 
elsewhere perfectly intelligible, yet here I must leave for others to see 
its beauty. Ficinus has “ vivendi regula, que—precedit,—sequitur,”’ as 
if his MS. read diatra 6%, }—yiyvorr’ ay, Ewerat pera rovto— Plato 
wrote, I suspect, diatray 6é, j—yiyvorr’ av, rd pera Tovr’ axkovoréov—or 
something similar. 
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manner it is requisite for a bride and bridegroom to live in a 
city, which is ! about to be pre-eminent! above the majority of 
cities—*a point which is close upon what has been mentioned 
already?—is a thing not the most easy of all to state. But 
though not a few of what have gone before are of such a kind, 
this will be still more difficult than all of those for the many to 
take in. Nevertheless, Clinias, that which appears to be right 
and true must be mentioned. 

Clin. By all means. 

[21.] Athen. He then, who thinks to promulgate laws for 
states, as to what manner citizens? should live and perform 
their public and common duties, but of their private concerns 
4such as necessity does not bind down ought to be let loose,* 
and that there should be a license for each person to live as 
they please each day, and no need for every thing to take 
place by an order, and [thinks |®° that by leaving private mat- 
ters not regulated by law, persons will be willing, as regards 
public and common concerns, to live according to law, (he) 
does not think correctly. Now on what account has this been 
asserted? On this; that we shall lay down that the bride- 
grooms ought neither pre-eminently more® or less, than during 
the time previous to marriage, to have their living at the com- 


1_1 T do not remember to have met. with a phrase similar to duagepovoy 
—ioopivy. The verb substantive is united to a participle, as shown by 
Porson on Hec. 1169, and Paley on Asch. Suppl. 454, rnvde ynovbsio’ 
éoet, who refers to Gad. C, 816, Cid. T. 1146, Antig. 1067, and Plato 
Apolog. werovOw¢ ~copat, Xenoph. K. A. karaxravoyvtec éoecOe: and 
the: participle ovo is found with xexyBdndevpévorg in Aristoph. Baro. 
720, but not the future, as here, with the present. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor. 

: The Gyeek is abrovc— But the preceding zéAgce requires dorotc—- 
Cousin refers adrove to zoAirac, understood in woAect. 

4_4 The text is rév 68 iWiwy bcov dvdyKkn pnd: oisrar Oeiv : where 
the genitive is without regimen, and olerae repeated unnecessarily after the 
preceding dvavoeirar : to say nothing of the negative py, which ought to 
precede, not follow, dvdykn, unless the verb be introduced, as in Phedon, 
p- 64, E., caOdcov prj odd avayn (9) peréxery avToy. To meet all the 
difficulties, I have translated as if the Greek were riy 6& idiwy, oo dy 
avaykn py o&y, avera Seiv eivat, where there would be a play in déy, 
“bind,” and averad dciy sivat, ‘‘ ought to be let loose.”’ 

5 The verb 7yeirat, like oterae just before, could not be thus foisted in 
between dtavoeirat at the beginning and end of the sentence. In nysirat 
ra ye lies hid kara ye ra— For the preposition could not be omitted. 

6 The antithesis in pndé arroy requires here paAXor, not nyiv—pndev— 
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mon tables. Now this was! a wonderful thing when it took 
place at first in your country through some war, as it seems, 
or some other circumstance possessing the same power, estab- 
lishing it legally over you,” when hampered during a paucity 
of people by a great want of means. But after you had tasted 
these common tables, and been compelled by necessity to make 
use of them, the law was deemed *to conduce very greatly? 
to your preservation ; and in some such manner as this, the 
employment of common tables was established amongst you. 

Clin. So it appears. 

Athen. What I mentioned as being at that time‘ a thing 
wonderful and fearful for some to enjoin, it would not be now 
equally difficult for the person enjoining it to establish by law. 
But that which follows this, namely, that the thing naturally 
existing would exist in a proper manner, but not existing at 
all at present, >it would want but little to cause® the legislator, as 
the saying of persons in jest is, ® to card wool for the fire,® and 
to do by labouring’ in vain an infinity of things of this kind, 
itis Snot easy to mention, nor, after mentioning, to accomplish.® 

Clin. What is this, guest, which you appear, although at- 
tempting to mention, so vehemently to shrink from? 

Athen. You, shall hear, in order that there may be no longer 
needlessly a waste of time about it. For every thing, that in a 
state partakes of order and law, produces every good; but of 
things that are without order, or ordered badly, the majority 


' T have adopted Ast’s #v for ov— 

2 I have inserted tpiy, required for the sense. It was lost through év— 

33 The Greek is péya dtagépey, Plato wrote, I suspect, wéysora On 
gépev, as I have translated. For the phrase is rather pépety etc re than 
Oradépery ei¢ TL: and, while Oy and dca are constantly thus interchanged, 
67 is perpetually united to a superlative, as I have shown in my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 309. ' 

4 In lieu of wére the sense requires rére. Ficinus probably found in 
his MS. zp@rov. For his version is “‘ Mirum igitur id fuit, imperantique 
primo arduum.” 

5_5 The sense and syntax require éAlyou Oéov, zoey in lieu of ddiyou 
TE TOLOUY— 

66 As wool is carded generally for the loom, to card .it for the fire is 
in fact to do so for no useful purpose. 

7 I have adopted Ast’s zovotyra for wo.ovyra, who aptly compares 
avnvura—oveyv in Rep. vi. 2, p. 486, D. 

8_8 The words between the numerals are found in the version of Fi- 
cinus, at the commencement of the sentence, after “‘ that which follows 
this—”’ 
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‘loosens some of the well ordered, and destroys others;! 
which has? just now happened touching the matter under discus- 
sion. For in the case of your countrymen, Clinias and Megillus, 
the common tables relating to the men have been instituted in 
both a beautiful, and, as I have said, wonderful manner, from a 
certain divine necessity; but those relating to the women 
have been by no means correctly left unregulated by law ; 
nor has the arrangement of their common tables been brought 
to light. But though® the female sex is really * rather more 
given to secrecy and stealth, on account of its weakness, than 
we men are, yet it is not properly dismissed, as being difficult 
to regulate in consequence of the legislator conceding this 
point. For, through this being neglected, many things have 
in your state glided by, which would have been far better than 
they at present are, had they met with laws. For the want of 
regulations *relating to women, is not, as it would seem, when 
disregarded, merely the half (of human concerns) ;° but, by 
how much the nature of women is worse than that of men, as 
regards virtue, by so much does it differ in being more than 
the double (as regards vice)’ This therefore to take up 
again and to correct, and to arrange all pursuits in common 
for women and men, is better for the happiness of the state. 
But at present mankind is so led on ina manner by no means 
fortunate for this purpose, that it is the part of a person 
with mind not even to mention it in some other places and 


—1! The Greek ‘is Musee rd rokAd rwv ev TETaypsvwY ara ETE, 
Ww Tel I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, who, in his version ‘‘ que 
bene sunt ordinata, confundunt—” omits dda & éreoa, in which the chief 
difficulty lies ; while Ast’s attempt to explain these words proves that he 
too was ata loss. I have translated as if the Greek were rd woAd diver 
Toy eb TeTaypévwn Tiva dAdE O Ereoa. For there would be thus a play 
on Aver and ddAAVEL. 

2 The Greek i is oy 04 Kai viv idéornxe wept, where Ast says that od 
is governed by vrépt. But the preposition could not be thus separated 
from its case. I have therefore adopted 6, from “‘ quod” in Ficinus. 

3 Although Bekker has adopted Ast’s GAN’ 6, 1 confess I cannot un- 
derstand it. The sense evidently requires, as I have translated, aAX’, ei— 

4 Ast would read d\Awy for G\Awe, not remembering that Bowe 
means “really,” as shown by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 199. 

5 T have adopted with Ast dkeéopyroy in lieu of dxoopyrwe, similar to 
‘*“ res—inordinata ”’ in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus alone has ‘“‘humanarum rerum, 
aviv, i.e. Tov avOowreiwy, after povoy. 

7 I have supplied what the antithesis requires for the sense 

R 


33 


as if his MS. read rwy 


dot al @ 
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states, where it has been voted that common tables shall not 
exist at all ina city. How then shall any one without 
being laughed at attempt in reality to compel women to make 
their consumption of meat and drink a conspicuous spectacle ? 
For there is nothing which that sex would with more diffi- 
culty endure than this. For being accustomed to live in re- 
tirement! and obscurity it will, when brought by force into 
the heht, make every possible resistance, and greatly over- 
power the legislator. This sex then, as I have said, would 
not elsewhere endure a reason urged even correctly, without 
making every kind of outery; but in this state perhaps they 
would. If then it is agreeable to you, for the sake of convers- 
ation, that our reasoning, as regards every kind of pclity, should 
not be imperfect,? I am desirous of telling you, how good and 
becoming a thing this is; if, as I said, it seems good to you 
to hear; but if not, to leave it alone. 

Clin. But, O guest, it does seem by all means wonderfully 
good for us to hear. 

[22.] Athen. Let us then hear it. But do not wonder, if 
I appear to you to make an attempt from some source far 
back.* For we are now in the enjoyment of leisure, and 
there is nothing pressing us so as to prevent our seeing on 
every side and in every way what relate to the laws. 

Clin. You have spoken correctly. 

Athen. Let us then return to what was stated at first. 
For it is proper for every person to correctly understand so 
much as this, that the generation of men either never had any 
beginning at all, nor ever will have an end, but always was 
and always will be, 4 or that the length of time from which its 

' T have adopted deduxde, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of dedorkdg, and 
confirmed not only by Plato in Rep. ix. p. 579, B., but by a MS. sub- 
sequently collated. 

? In lieu of arvyi, Ficinus, as shown by his version “ manea,”” found 
in his MS. dreds, as remarked by Faehse and adopted by Ast. Stalbaum 
ei azvyyn. But dA\Syog arvyie is not, I believe, found elsewhere in 

Treen, 

8? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “si rem altius 
repetere visus fuero.”’ If then he is to be depended upon, he must have 
found something in his MS. very different to what is read in other MSS. 

‘_* The Greek is } pijde ri rie doyiie ag’ ob yéyovey dunyavoy ay 
xpovoy Ooov yeyoros ay ein. I have translated as if it were originally 
—1 fIKOG TL, af ov Ta THe apYTe y&yovev, aunyavoy iv Xpovov, OcoY 
ov0& Xpdvog dy yvoin: where yodvov is due to Ast; who, with Stalbaum, 
gave up the correction of the passage as hopeless; for they did not per- 
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beginning took place, is so measureless, that even Time would 
not know it.4 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. What then, do we not think that there have been 
the establishment and subversion of cities, and all sorts of pur- 
suits relating to order and disorder, and the use! of drink and 
food, (and) the desires of all kinds of those, mad in the affairs 
of love, and through all the earth, and all varieties in the al- 
terations of seasons, in which it is likely that animals have un- 
dergone very many changes? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. What then? Do we believe that vines appeared 
somehow, not having existed previously; and in a similar 
manner olives, and the gifts of Demeter and her virgin daugh- 
ter; and that a certain Triptolemus was the minister of such 
powers ; and do we not think that during the time, in which 
these did not exist, animals turned to devouring each other, 
as they do now? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But we see the custom remaining even now in 
many places of men sacrificing each other;? and we hear, 


ceive that Plato had here probably played upon Xpovoc, as he has on 
’"Avosia in Lach. § 23, tva pn ypdy abry yn’ Avdosta karayedaoy, Ort ovK 
avopstwe airhy Cnrovpey: and on Méypoc in Rep. vi. p. 487, A., odd dy 
6 Mépoe 76 ye Tovovroy péuatro: where he probably wrote pwynoatro, 
as shown by the imitation of Aristenetus in 1. 1, odd dy 0 Mémoc—pw- 
pnoaro: and of an unknown writer in Suidas, Mépoc—Wore pndé av Toy 
Mapoy abrov éxtpwpnoac8ac: to which may be added Strato in Atheneus 
ix. p. 383, roy 0’ ovk Gy rayd"Erecey » WeeOw. Lucian in Hist. Con- 
scrib. § 38, rd piv wpayxGévra ovdt KAwOw ay ert dvaxdwosey: and the 
passages quoted by Porson on Hec. 779, ric ovrw dvoruxie Epu yurn; OvdK 
éoriy’ et py tny Tuxny abryy Aéyer¢: Who might have added from Plautus 
in Captiv., ““Neque jam servare Salus, si vult, me potest, nec copia est;”’ 
and from Mostellar., ‘‘ Nec salus nobis Saluti jam esse, si cupiat, potest.” 

1 In lieu of Bodcewe, which Ast considers an interpolation, Orelli sug- 
gested, with the approbation of Stalbaum, a¢podictwr, referring to the 
expression shortly afterwards—Spwow piv ééyoueyv— kat wooly Kat 
apoodiciwy—dtarroinow. From whence I suspect that Plato wrote here 
éxupnpara te Tavrodard Téy Ov appodiova rrovwtyTwy: while in Bow- 
oewe evidently lies hid yo7oewe, as shown by ‘‘ cibi potique—usus”’ in Fici- 
nus; and sol have translated. Subsequently Orelli proposed a8pérnroc.. 

2 By the human sacrifices, to which Plato alludes as existing in his 
time, are perhaps meant those, that took place at Carthage, of which 
country the Athenians had begun to know so much, through their con- 
nexion with Sicily and their attack upon Syracuse, as to enable Aris- 

R 2 
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on the contrary, that in others we did not dare to taste the 
flesh even of oxen, and that the sacrifices to the gods were 
not animals, but !cakes moistened with honey, and fruits,! and 
other innocent offerings? of a similar kind; and that we en- 
tirely abstained from flesh, as it was unholy to eat it, and to 
defile the altars of the gods with blood; and that there existed, 
what is called the Orphic?® life amongst persons of that period, 
keeping fast to all things without life, but abstaining on the 
contrary from all that had life. 

Clin. What you say is greatly bruited abroad, and is very 
easy to be believed. 

Athen. But for what purpose, some one may say, has all 
this been mentioned now ? 

Clin. You very correctly understand, O guest, the matter. 

Athen. I shall endeavour therefore, Clinias, to state, if I 
can, what follows in order upon this. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. I perceive that all things in the case of man hang 
from a threefold want and desire; through which virtue re- 
sults to them, if they are properly led, but the contrary, if 
improperly. ‘These are, immediately on being born, eating 
and drinking, for which every animal having an innate love, 
is full of a mad feeling, and a disinclination to hearken to him, 
who says that one must do something else than, by satisfying 
the pleasures and desires connected with such things, to be 


totle shortly afterwards to give an account of the political constitution of 
that city. 

tat The Greek is wéAavot Oé kal pédere Kapzrol Cedevpevot. But as we 
read no where else of fruits being moistened with honey, I have translated 
as if the words were—IléAavor 0& pédure OeOevpévor Kai Kap7roi—remem- 
bering the words of Horace in Epist. i. 10, 10, “‘ Pane egeo jam mellitis 
potiore placentis.”? According to Pausanias viii. 2, the custom, first in- 
troduced by Cecrops, of offering cakes, called wéXavot, to Zeus the High- 
est, had been preserved even to his day. 

? In lieu of Otpara, which means sacrifices by fire, Orelli proposed to 
read @vnua, from Timezus. But dyvd Ovpera is found Pollux i. 26, on 
which I have written something in Poppo’s Prolegom. p, 176, and more 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. ii. p. 81, 2nd 
series; and I could now add not a little to supply what C. F. Hermann 
has omitted in Schneidewinn’s Philologus, T. ii. p. 1—I1. 

3 Qn the Orphic life, adopted by the Pythagoreans, relating to the ab- 
stinence from animal food, see the passages quoted by Ast here, and on 
Rep. x. § 3, from Eurip. Hipp. 946, Aristoph. Baro. 1064, Horace A. P. 
391, and Porphyry ‘‘ On Abstinence,” ii. 6, 7. 
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ever! freeing oneself from all pain. But a third, and the 
greatest want, and a desire the most acute, comes rushing on 
the last, and causes men to be the most inflamed with 
all kinds? of madness, (I mean) that which is on fire with 
the very great? sexual passion for propagating the species. 
These three diseases it is meet to turn ‘from what is called the 
most pleasant® to the best, and to endeavour to keep them 
down by the three greatest (bonds), fear, and law, and truth- 
ful reasoning; and by making use moreover of the Muses, and 
the gods who preside over contests,® to extinguish their in- 
crease and influx. ‘But after marriages let us place the pro- 
creation of children, and after procreation their nurture and 
instruction. And by our discourse proceeding in this man- 
ner, each law will perhaps advance onwards to (our doctrine 
of) common tables; when, after arriving at communities of 
this kind, we shall perhaps see better® by approaching nearer 
to them, whether they ought to exist of women likewise, or 
of men alone; and by putting into order the institutions an- 
tecedent to these, which are at present not laid down by law, 
we will consider them previously ; and, as has been just now 
said, we shall see them more accurately, and lay down laws 
more suited to them and becoming.’ 


1 The Greek is ai deity, where Ast conceives that AEIN is only the repe- 
tition of AEI, or else that it has been interpolated from the preceding 
ésivy. Perhaps the words azorAnpotvra, cia dKove, Tig amaoriag 
éduvey lie hid in dromAnpotvrat (so one MS.) AvrNE Tie amwdone at 
Ociv—i. e. ‘by satisfying ourselves, like wolves, to be free from the pain 
of not tasting food.’”’ For the wolfis known to be an animal, that remains 
the longest without food, and gorges himself the most when he gets plenty 
of it; and while dvaoria is found in Aristoph. Neg. 621, in the sense of 
yvnoreia and douria, the change of AdKovg into Avwne would be owing to 
the common confusion of « and zr, as shown by myself on Asch. Suppl. 927, 

2 In lieu of wdvrwe one would prefer, as I have translated, wavroiarg— 

3 Instead of Spe wreiory, Plato wrote, I suspect, either awAnory, “ in- 
satiable,”’ or dkoAdory, “ unchecked.” 

44 Stephens, whom Ast has followed, was the first to alter wapa ro 
AcysSpevoy HOrcrov into 7wapad rov AEyouévov ydicrov, from ‘ ab eo quod 
jucundissimum dicitur,’’ in Ficinus. 

5 In pév, which has no meaning here, lies hid dscpoic— 

6 The gods who presided over contests were Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, 
and Mercury, as shown by Aéschylus in Suppl. 193. 

77 Stalbaum considers all between the numerals an interpolation ; 
for according to two MSS. it was wanting in some copies. 

§ Instead of pad\Xov, which came from axorBéeorepoy padXoy, just be- 
low, the sense requires ea\XAuoy, as I have translated. 
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Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then keep in recollection what has been just 
now said; for perhaps we shall have a need of it hereafter. 

Clin. What do you bid us (remember) ? 

Athen. That which we defined by three words. For we 
surely spoke about eating, and secondly, drinking, and thirdly, 
a kind of madness in the matters of love. 

Clin. We will by all means, O guest, recollect, !what you 
now bid us (to do).! 

Athen. It is well. Let us proceed then to the affairs of 
marriage, and teach the parties how and in what manner they 
ought to get children; and, if we cannot persuade them, we 
will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How? 

[23.] Athen. It is requisite for the bride and bridegroom 
to consider, that they are about to exhibit to the state chil- 
dren, the most beautiful and the best in their power. Now 
all persons, who share in any work, when they give their 
minds to themselves and the work, produce the whole beauti- 
ful and good; but the contrary, when they do not give their 
minds, or do not possess any. Let the bridegroom then give 
his mind both to the bride and to child-getting; and in the 
same way let the bride give her mind to the bridegroom pre- 
eminently at the time when children have not yet been born to 
them. And let the women, whom we have chosen, be the over- 
seers of these matters, whether many or few, just as the 
rulers may order, as many and at what time they please; and 
let them assemble every day in the temple of Eileithuia,? and 
(continue there) for the third part of an hour; where they 
shall, on being assembled, tell, if they have seen any man or 
woman, of those connected with child-getting, looking to any 
thing else than to what are ordained to be done during the 
sacrifices and sacred ceremonies pertaining to marriage. Let 
the procreation of children, and the supervision of those con- 
nected with child-getting above mentioned, continue for ten 


11 Ficinus has ‘‘ que modo dicta sunt.” 

2 The goddess called Hileithuia, who at Athens was Athéné, and else- 
where Artemis, was worshipped at Rome under the title of Juno Lucina., 

3 So Ficinus understands wpa; but Cornarius, “a day.’ Ast sides 
with Ficinus. But wpa rarely in Greek, if ever, means ‘‘an hour.” It 
does however mean “a day,’”’ as shown by H. Stephens in Thes. L. Gr. 
Perhaps Plato wrote rpirypopiov, with the ellipse of spépac. 
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years, but not for a longer time, when there is a fecundity in 
generation. But should some continue unprolific for this space 
of time, let them, after having consulted with their kindred, 
and the women that are in power, be divorced for the benefit 
of each party. If however any dispute arises respecting 
what is proper and beneficial to each, let them select ten of 
the guardians of the law, }and abide by what they shall im- 
pose and ordain.! And let these women, entering into the 
houses of the young folks, partly by admonitions and partly 
by threats, cause them to cease from their error and ignorance. 
But if they are unable to do so, let them go and speak to the 
guardians of the law; and let these restrain the parties. If 
they too are unable to effect any thing, let them bring the mat- 
ter before the public assembly, after having put up in writing 
the names of the parties, and made an affidavit that they are 
unable to make this or that person better. And let him, who 
is indicted, unless he can obtain a verdict in a court of law 
against the parties so putting up in writing his name, be dis- 
graced on these points ;? (namely), let him not go to weddings, 
nor to the rites solemnized for children ;? and should he go, let 
any one who wishes scourge him with stripes with impunity. 
And let there be the same enactments in the case of a woman. 
For let her not share in female out-goings* and honours, and the 
visits made at weddings, and at the birth-rites°® of children, if 

11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ cognos- 
cant.” Taylor, “shall take cognizance of and determine the affair.” To 
avoid however the insufferable tautology in éwurpéPwor and rafwor, one 
may easily read, what the train of thought requires—oic¢ dy way éntrpé- 
dwot, cai, & olde rdEwor, rouTog éepeveiy—i. e. “to whom they may 
commit the whole affair, and to abide by what they may enjoin.”? Winc- 
kelmann suggests @ oi¢ ay émirpéPwour, ot0e ragover— 

' 2 Ficinus omits Tévde, and so does one MS. subsequently collated. 

3 The Greek is rag rHv raidwy émiteXewoeg: which Ast explains by 
saying that “‘ there is an allusion to the sacred rites, which took place on 
the tenth day after the birth of a child, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opv. 
' 493, and 923.” For the ancients knew, as well as the moderns, that the 
critical period in childbirth was the ninth day; and that until it had well 
passed over, it was useless to make any rejoicing for the birth of the child. 

4 It is not easy to say what is meant by ZZodot, unless it alludes to the 
circumstance that women, who were mothers, were permitted to go out of 
the house, where and when they pleased, which virgins were not; for a 
married woman without children, would be only another kind of virgin. 

5 In lieu of yevéoerc, Schneider suggested yevéota ; but Stalbaum has 
edited yeve@Aiwy from three MSS. On the difference between yevéora 
and yevéOAra see Buttmann on Alcibiad. i. p. 121, D. There is likewise 
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she be indicted as acting disorderly, !and does not obtain a 
verdict.!. But when they are begetting children according to 
law, if any man has a connexion with another woman for such 
a purpose, or a woman with another man, while such other 
parties are getting children, let the same fines be imposed upon 
them, as have been mentioned in the case of those *still getting 
them.2 After this let the man and woman, who act temper- 
ately with respect to such points, be altogether in good re- 
pute, but those who act contrariwise be held ina contrary light, 
or dishonoured rather. And if the majority act with moder- 
ation in matters of this kind, let such points lie in silence 
without being established by law; but if they act disorderly, 
3let enactments be laid down in this way, and punishment 
enacted? according to the laws then laid down. The first 
year is the beginning of the whole of life to every one; which 
ought to be written in the temples of their fathers, as the be- 
ginning of life, both to a boy and girl. In every Phratria* 
too, let the number of the rulers® that are numbered for a 
year, be written on a whitened wall, and near to them the 
names of those still living in the Phratria be always written ; 
but blot out those who have departed from life. Let the limits 
of a marriageable age for a female be from sixteen to twenty 


a dissertation, ‘* De Veterum Solennibus Natalibus,” by Schone, Halber- 
stadt, 1832 ; but whether he has thrown any light on this passage I know 
not, as I have never seen it. 

1_1 Ficinus has strangely mistaken the sense of this passage; for his 
version is “‘ si in judicium arcessite damnate etiam fuerint,’’ translated 
by Taylor, ‘if they are similarly condemned in a court of justice.” 

2_2 Such is the version of ért yeyywpévorc. But this I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Taylor, whose version is—‘‘ when they did not beget 
children ’— Two MSS. read dpre for ért, from which nothing is gained. 

3_3 Ficinus has more fully “‘ legum circumscriptione declarentur et ad 
eorum normam de singulis hujusmodi judicetur atque agatur.”’ 

* The Phratria was one part out of three, into which the Phylé was di- 
vided. 

5 The persons called by Plato apyovree seem to be similar to the ®oa- 
Totapyot, mentioned by Harpocration in ®paropec: while from this pas- 
sage it may be inferred that the officers of the Phratria at Athens were 
chosen annually, and that their names were written on the whitened 
part of the wall of a temple, just as the names of the newly appointed 
officers and common council of a ward in the city of London are pasted 
up annually on the outside of the parish church; and that the names of 
all belonging to the Phratria were written near those of the officers, just as 
the list of the names of those, who have been outlawed, or have taken out 
game-certificates, is affixed to church doors in England. 
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years of age—and let this be the longest definite time—but 
for a man from thirty to thirty-five; and let the time for any 
public office be, in the case of a woman, forty years of age; 
but in that of a man, thirty; but with respect to war, for a 
man from twenty to sixty years; but for a woman, should it 
appear necessary to employ her for warlike purposes, and 
after she shall have brought forth children, up to fifty years 
of age, enjoining what is possible and becoming for each. 


BOOK VIL. 


CuHILDREN then, both male and female, having been begotten, 
it will be most correct to speak next about their nurture and 
education; which it is perfectly impossible to be! not men- 
tioned ; and being mentioned it will appear to us to be rather 
like a kind of teaching and admonition than laws. For the. 
numerous and trifling and not conspicuous matters, which 
happen to all privately, and in each family, since they easily take 
place through the pain, and pleasure, and desire of the respective 
individuals, will render, contrary to the advice of the legislator, 
the habits of the citizens all-various, and not similar to each 
other. Now this is an evil to states. For on account of their 
insignificance and frequency, to make them subject to a fine 
would be at the same time unbecoming and unseemly. But it 
destroys? even the Jaws already laid down in writing, if 
persons are accustomed to act contrary to law in things insig- 
nificant and numerous; so that it is difficult to lay down laws 
concerning them, and yet impossible to be silent. But what 
I mean to say, I must endeavour to show clearly by bringing, 
as it were, samples to the light; for there seems (to be) on 
what is now said in some respect a darkness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Has not then this been rightly said, that a nurture 
perfectly correct ought to show itself able to render both bodies 
_ and souls the most beautiful and best ? 

Clin. How not? 
1 Ficinus has “‘silentio preeterire ’’—which leads to é@y for eivat. 


2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “derogaret,”’ as if his MS. read 
CradQeioo: 0 dv— in lieu of Stag Oeiper— 
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Athen. Now the most beautiful bodies I conceive, (to speak) 
in the most simple style, ought, while boys are still young, to 
grow up in the most upright manner. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, do we not understand this, that the first 
shooting forth of every animal is produced the greatest and 
most abundant. by far; so that it has given rise to a dispute 
amongst many, whether the length of human bodies does or does 
not become by increase from the age of five years doubled! in 
the remaining twenty-five ?? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, when a great increase flows on without 
much and commensurate exercise, do we not know that it 
produces ten thousand maladies in bodies ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. There is need then of most exercise, when most nu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clin. What then, O guest, shall we enjoin upon the recently 
born, and the youngest, the greatest exertions ? 

Athen. By no means; but to those still prior, who are 
being nourished in the wombs of their mothers. 

Clin. How say you, thou best (of men)? Are you speak- 
ing of those in a.state of being conceived ? 

Athen. Yes. But it is not at all wonderful for you to be 
ignorant of the exercise of such as these; which, although it 
seems absurd, I am willing to render clear to you. 

Clin. By all means (do so). 

Athen. For us indeed a thing of this kind is more easy to 
understand through some persons playing there? sports more 
than is needful. For with us not only children, but some 
older men, bring up the young of birds,* and exercise such 


1 The modern theory is, that the body of a child at the end of the se- 
cond year is generally the half of what it will be when grown up. 

2 Plato mentions thirty, because at that period the growth, as far as 
height is concerned, ceases; and he adds the ‘‘ remaining,”’ because 
thirty was supposed to be the average limit of human life. 

3 By avro@t, ‘ there,” is meant Athens. | 

4 Plato is supposed to allude here to the sport of quail-feeding and 
fighting, similar to cock-feeding and fighting in England. See at Alci- 
biad. i. § 34. According to Adlian in V. H. ii. 28, there was yearly a 
’ cock-fight in the theatre at Athens, to commemorate the victory gained 
over the Persians by the Athenians; whom Themistocles had urged to 
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kinds of wild animals! in fighting with each other, and they 
are far from thinking that the labours are moderate, in which 
by exercising they stir them up. For in addition to this, 
2 each taking under their arms the smaller in their hands, and 
the larger under their arms within,? they walk about, going 
many stadia, and this, not for the sake of the good state of their 
own bodies, but for that of the birds. And thus much they 
signify to the person capable of learning, that all bodies are 
benefited by shakings and motion, *when moved without 
weariness, of all that? are moved by themselves, or by swings,‘ 
or carried on the sea,> or on horseback, or borne along in any 
manner soever by other bodies ;° and through these getting the 
mastery over food and drink, they are able to impart to us 
health, and beauty, and “the rest of strength.’ 

[2.] Since then such is the case, what shall we say we 
ought to do after this? Are you willing for us to say witha 
laugh, that we are laying down laws for the pregnant woman 


imitate the bravery of two cocks, whom the army happened to see fighting 
with each other. 

1 As @noiwy seems strangely applied to birds, one would suspect the 
existence of some error here. At all events the words rd rotavra tay 
Gynoiwy are omitted by Ficinus. , 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. But o7d padne and 
U6 THY AyKadny évTog Mean the same thing. Ficinus has more cor- 
rectly—‘‘ minores in manibus, majores sub ulna capientes—’’ Hence it is 
easy to see that bad Tijv ayKadny évrog is an explanation of id padrne, 
and that Plato wrote AaBdvrec Exacroc rove pév éhatrovae eic Tac YE pac, 
poeiZouc—é v0 padnc— Ast indeed and Stalbaum after him explain 
ord padne by “secretly.”? But as there could be no need of secrecy, 
such a meaning would be here quite out of place. The German trans- 
lator Schulthes too considered v7rd wadye an interpolation. 

3_.3 Here again a literal version best points out that something is in- 
correct in the Greek—kivotpeva akora bvivarat TayTwy boa Te—where 
since two MSS. offer kai xcvotdpeva in the text, and one of them cara- 
kevodpeva in the margin, and Stob«us qayvrwec for mdvTwy, one would 
prefer—ovivarat, si ye Kkivobpeva Gkowa wavTwe éoTt, & TE VTO—i. e. 
are benefited, if indeed, when moved, they are entirely without weariness, 
whether— 

4 The words éy aiwoarg are omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

5 kara Oddarray—oxyovpévwy— Compare Aisch. Prom. 477. 

6 Instead of cwudrwy, which is not used indefinitely in Greek, as 
‘body’? is in English, to express any substance, one would prefer the 
more proper word, yonparwy, 

77 As rny GdAny Popny is strangely added to vyteay Kai KdddXog, Fi- 
cinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted TyHyv d\Anyv. Itis however acknow- 
ledged by Stobeus. Perhaps Plato wrote woAAny ry pwopny— 
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to walk about, and to mould the infant as a thing of wax, 
while it is yet flexible, and to put it in swathing-clothes until 
it is two years old; and that we are moreover compelling the 
nurses by legal fines to carry the children either into the fields, 
or to the temples, or their acquaintance, until they are suffici- 
ently able to stand alone; and then that they should be careful, 
lest by the limbs becoming distorted, while forcibly resting on 
them, being still young, to undergo the additional labour 
of carrying the infant, until it had completed its third year ; 
and that the nurses ought to be as strong as possible; and, in 
addition, that unless these things take place to each child, we 
are to enact a fine upon those who do not act so? or is this 
far from being the case? For that, which has just now been 
mentioned, would happen to us without stint.! 

Clin. What is that? 

Athen. To pay the debt of abundant laughter, through? the 
womanlike and servile manners of the nurses being unwilling 
to obey us.? 

Clin. But on what account then did we say that this ought 
to be stated ? 

Athen. On this. A person, on hearing‘ of the habits of 
masters and free persons in states, would perhaps come to 
the correct conception, that, without a proper administration 
of private concerns taking place in states, one would think 
there would be vainly any stability in the laying down of 
laws ; and so thinking, he would make use of the laws just 
now mentioned ; and using them correctly, he would by his ad- 
ministration render both his own household and the city happy. 

Clin. You have spoken very reasonably. 

Athen. Let us then not desist from the legislation of this 
kind, until we have given out the pursuits relating likewise 
to the souls of very young children in the same manner as we 


1 The Greek is 7o\d kai &¢0ovoy. Ficinus avoids the tautology by 
translating ‘“‘abunde,”* and so too does Taylor. 

2 I have adopted pode 70, found in the two best MSS., in leu of rpoc 

3 In dy, which is unnecessary here, lies hid iv, answering to “‘ nobis * 
in Ficinus. 

4 J have translated asif the Greek were axovcac Tic sic—not dkovoarvra 
sic— For although rd réyv deororey might be written for ot deomdrat, 
yet ra Tw Oeororwy On could not; and still less could ra 70 be said 
to hear and to come to a conception. 
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began to go through the subject, when the accounts were stated 
relating to the body. 

Clin. Perfectly right. 

Athen. Let us then receive this as an element with respect 
to both the circumstances, ![{the body and soul, ]’ of the very 
young, that the nursing and motion, taking place as much as 
possible all the night and day, are profitable to all, and not 
the least ?to the youngest; so that,? if it were possible, they 
may live as if always sailing on the sea. But now, 3(since 
this is impossible,)* it is requisite to act as near as possible 
to this with respect to 4 the newly born nurslings of children.* 
And 5(what ought to be done) one may conjecture® from this, 
that both the nurses of infants, and those who are initiated in 
the remedies relating to the Corybantes,® have adopted this from 
experience, and know it to be useful. For, when mothers are 
desirous to put to sleep their children, who sleep with dif- 
ficulty, they do not bring to them a state of quietness, but, on 
the contrary, of motion, by shaking them ever in their arms ; 
nor yet that of silence, but that of singing to them; and they 
artlessly’ soothe their children, as it were, by the sound of a 
pipe, and, as the remedies of the mad Bacchants are em- 
ployed,’ by making use, at the same time, of the movements 
in music and the dance. 

Clin. What then, O guest, is especially the cause of this ? 

Athen. It is not very difficult to know. 


11 The words between the brackets are evidently an explanation of 
apporepa. 

22 The Greek is roi¢c Ort vewrarotce Kai otxsiv, where not only is ove 
absurdly placed before vewrdrotc, but oixety is without regimen. Ficinus 
has, ‘ tenerrimis, ut, si fieri possit, sic habitent,’’ which evidently leads to 
TOiC VEWTATOLC, WOTE Kai OlKEiv, Et OUVaTOY HY— 

3_.3 The words between the lunes are found only in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, ‘‘ quoniam autem fieri nequit—”’ 

44 The Greek is rd veoyev waidwy Opiupara. But Ooéupa is united 
to the word for the parent, not for that of the offspring. Hence for raidwy 
one would prefer az’ woityvwy— 

55 The Greek is at present simply rexpaipec@at yor). But it was more 
full in the MS. of Ficinus; at least his version is, “‘ quod autem fieri opor- 
teat, conjectare hinc licet,’’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

6.6 [ have adopted Cousin’s interpretation. 

7 [have taken dréyvwe in its natural sense of “ artlessly,’’ not, as others, 
of “ really,” in Greek dreyvwe. 

8 Although efot might be understood after iaceic, yet, I suspect, yiyvor- 
vat lies hid in rary. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Both these passions result from fear; and there are 
certain terrors through a depraved habit of the soul. When 
therefore any one brings from without an agitation to passions 
of this kind, that which is from without overcomes the dreadful 
and insane motion within; and after overcoming, it seems to 
have produced a calm in the soul, and a quietness in the leap- 
ing, which had been troublesome as regards the heart of each ; 
\(and) thus, (what is) altogether agreeable,’ it causes some to 
obtain by lot? sleep; but others, who are awake, and dancing 
and soothed by the pipe under the influence of the divinities, 
to whom each may be supplicating and sacrificing, it causes 
to possess habits of sound sense in the place of a maddened 
state. Now this, to speak in brief, has in this way a certain 
probable reason. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now if these things possess thus any such power, it 
is requisite to consider this point as connected with them, that 
every soul, which has been familiar with fear from youth, 
would be more accustomed to be conversant with fears.2 But 
this every one will surely say is an exercise of timidity, and 
not of fortitude. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the contrary pursuit we should say is that of 
fortitude, in the overcoming, even from youth, what falls 
upon us in the shape of fears and terrors. 

Clin. Correctly so. 

Athen. Let us say then, that this one thing, the all-perfect 

1_1 Stephens was the first to see that in ravraracw ayannréyr Tt there 
was something wanting. For he found in Ficinus, ‘‘atque ita;’’ asif his MS. 
had cai o¥rwe, instead of dyamrnréy tt. I have translated, as if the Greek 
were kai otrwe, 0 dyamnréy zori rt, unless it be said that the words 
Tavraracw ayarnroy Te ought to follow tzvov in the next sentence. 

2 Instead of Xayxavery one would prefer rvyyavev. But the disorder 
lies somewhat deeper. For Plato probably wrote dzvov Aap Pavey axrvny, 
remembering the expression in Aristoph. E¢nK. 91, trvov—ayrny, to 
which the Etymol. M. alludes in "Ayvy after “Ayoc—where “Ayvy is 
quoted from Homer in the sense of sea-foam ; from Hippocrates, of the 
fluff of flax; from Aéschylus, of the lightness of smoke; and from Aris- 
tophanes, of the lightness of sleep; while, as regards the change of Aap- 
Bavew and Aayxavey, it will be sufficient to refer to Porson on Hee. 4l. 

3 Instead of yiyveo@ar, which Ast would defend by dissimilar passages, 


quoted by Valckenaer on Phen. 482, Cornarius would read xiveic@at, 
suggested by “‘ferri”’ in Ficinus. 
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gymnastic exercise of children in motion, greatly contributes 
to a part of virtue! in the soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And moreover, that a disposition, morose or not, in 
the soul ?would become and be called? respectively no little 
part of cowardice or bravery. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen, In what manner then is to be implanted which of 
these we may wish in the newly born? We must endeavour 
to state how and to what extent a person may have an easy 
road in these matters. 

Clin. How not? 

[3.] Athen. I will mention then the fixed opinion with us, 
that luxury renders the manners of youth morose and irascible, 
and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling nature; but 
that an excessive and rustic servitude causes them to be con- 
trary to this, abject and illiberal, and man-haters, and unfitting 
associates. 

Clin. But how will the whole state be able to bring up 
those, who have as yet no perception of language, and are un- 
able to have any taste for the rest of instruction ? 

Athen. Somehow in this way. Every animal, as soon as it 
is born, is wont to utter some sound with a loud cry, and not 
the least the human species; and more than the rest of animals 
it is affected in addition to its crying with the shedding of 
tears. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now nurses, looking to what infants are desirous of, 
make a conjecture by their presenting to them something. 
For they think they correctly offer that, on which being pre- 
sented the children are silent ; but incorrectly that, at which 
it sheds tears and cries out. For in the case of children tears 
and cries are the indications of what they love and hate, (and 
are) signs by no meanslucky. Now this period is not less than 
three years, a not small portion of life to pass through badly 
or not badly. 


1 So Fortitude is said to be one part of virtue in the soul, in Laches $ 
29, and in the Statesman § 44. 

22 T have translated as if the Greek were yryvopevoy Aéyour av— Ast, 
however, refers to ili. 4, a passage which is equally faulty, and as easily 
emended. 
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Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Does not a person who is morose, and by no means 
good-tempered, appear to you to be for the most part given 
to lamentation and full of moanings more than is fitting for 
the good to be ? 

Clin. It appears so to me. 

Athen. What then, if a person were to endeavour, by bring- 
ing together every method, during those three years, that the 
nursling may be affected as little as possible with sorrow and 
fears and with every pains in our power, do we not think that 
we should render then the soul of the nursling more cheerful 
and kind? 

Clin. It is evident, O guest; and most of all, should any 
one supply it with many pleasures. 

Athen. In this I cannot, O wondrous man, follow Clinias. 
For with us such conduct would be a destruction the great- 
est of all. 1!For it occurs perpetually at the commence- 
ment of nurture.! But let us see whether we are asserting 
any thing. 

Clin. State what you mean. 

Athen. That our discourse is at present about a not trifling 
matter. Do you then, Megillus, look to it, and decide between 
us. For my assertion is, that an upright life ought neither to 
pursue pleasures, nor entirely to avoid pain, but to embrace the 
medium between them, which I have just now denominated 
a favourable temper ; adisposition, of which, according to some 
voice of an oracle, we correctly speak as belonging to a deity.” 
This habit, I assert, that he amongst us ought to pursue, who 
would be divine; nor let him go wholly headlong to pleasures ; 
for in this case he would not be free from pain ; nor let him per- 
mit any other person, old or young, male or female, to suffer ° the 


1.1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ nam talis educatio, cum in principio statim 
adhibeatur, omnium maxima pernicies est ;’’ where éxdaorore is omitted. 

2 This, as Ast remarks correctly, refers to the fact, that the word tAewe 
is generally applied toa deity ; and he quotes very opportunely Euthydem. 
p. 273, F., tAew einroyv’ adrexvwc yap éywyé o¢w, Wowep Jew, Teoca- 
yopevw. 

33 Ast, unable to understand to what the words ravré rovd’ nudy, 
omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor, are to be referred, would 
read av’rd Tov’ nuwy, where abrTo rovro would allude, he says, to 76 
cpowery yiyvecOat, and jpwy to GAdoy, 
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same thing with us,’ and, as far as he is able, the newly born 
the least of all. For all the manners are, through custom, im- 
planted in all the most powerfully at that period. And ferther 
still, if I were not about to appear to be jesting, I would say, 
that one ought to attend to women, who are carrying any 
thing in the womb, the most of all during that very year, so 
that the person pregnant may neither enjoy pleasures nu- 
merous and violent, nor, on the other hand, feel pains, but live 
through that period, preserving a line of conduct benignant, 
and good-tempered, and mild. 
Clin. There was no need, O guest, of your asking Megillus, 
which of us spoke in the more proper manner; for I agree 
with you, that all persons ought to avoid a life of unmingled 
pleasure and pain, and that they should always pursue a cer- 
tain middle course. You have, therefore, both spoken and 
heard in a proper manner. 

Athen. Very properly so, Clinias. But, in addition to 
these points, let us all three consider this likewise. 

Clin. What? 

[4.] Athen. That all these matters, which we are now 
going through, are by the many called unwritten laws; and 
that those, which they call the laws of the country, are no 
other than of such a kind; and further still, that the discourse, 
which has just now flowed upon us, how that we ought not 
either to call them laws, or to permit them to be unmen- : 
tioned, has been spoken correctly. or these are the bonds 
of all polity, existing in a middle state between all laws that 
have been, and are, and will be hereafter, laid down in writing ; 
and being, as it were, altogether the laws of a country, and 
ancient in every respect, and which, when laid down correctly 
and have become a custom, have invested the written laws 
with every kind of security ; but should they advance impro- 
perly beyond what is right, they cause, like supports placed by 
carpenters in the buildings of houses, and gliding away from 
the centre, every thing to fall together to the same point, and 
to lie, some under others, both themselves and what has been 
subsequently built upon them, after the old portions have se- 
eretly given way. Reflecting upon which, it is necessary for 
us, O Clinias, to bind together your city new on all sides, 
and to the utmost of our power to omit nothing great or small 
which a person may call laws, or manners, or pursuits; for 

Ss 
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by all things of this kind a state 1s bound together; but none 
of these can be stable without each other; so that one need 
not wonder, if many and at the same time trifling things, ap- 
pearing to us to be enactments, or even customs, should, when 
flowing to the same point, cause the laws to become of a 
greater length. 

Clin. Both you speak properly yourself, and we too shall 
reflect in this manner. 

Athen. Vf then, in the case of a boy and girl of three years 
old, any one should bring these matters accurately to an end, 
and make use of what has been said in not a careless man- 
ner, they will be of no small advantage to those recently 
brought up. But there will be a need of sports’ for the 
habits of the soul at three, and four, and five, and even six 
years of age. But we must already remove them from luxury, 
by chastising them, not in an ignominious manner, but, as we 
said on the subject of slaves, by chastising not with insults so as 
to encourage an angry feeling in them, when so chastised, nor a 
feeling for licentiousness by suffering them to go unpunished, 
we must do the same in the case of the free-born. Now the 
sports of persons of that age are self-produced ; and which, 
when they come together, they almost invent themselves.? All 
children then of this kind ought to come together at the tem- 
ples distributed through the villages, from three to six years of 
age, each of those belonging to the same village to the same 
spot in common ; and let the nurses take cognizance of their or- 
derly behaviour and licentiousness ; * but of the nurses them- 
selves and their whole pack, let one of the twelve women be 
appointed to each to regulate for the space of a year, of those 


1 Both Ast and Stalbaum have adopted watdwiy for waiiwy, as sug- 
gested by the German translator Schulthes. 

2 Such may have been the case in Greece, and in the time of Plato. 
But in other countries and more recent periods the sports of children, so 
far from being invented by themselves,“have been handed down from age 
to age; and, as Paley once remarked, while empires have flourished and 
decayed, the sports of children have remained unchanged by time; for 
they still ride on sticks, and play at odd and even, as Horace tells us they 
did in his day; and make horses and carts out of orange peels, as Aristo- 
phanes states they did more than 2000 years ago. 

3.3 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
it is not easy to say to what ‘each ” belongs. Ast understands by it rg 
ayidy THY Tooday Te Kaiwaidwy. For he had read in Ficinus, “‘ et cuique 
_cetul nutricibusque una queedam presit de mulieribus duodecim, annuo 
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of the before-mentioned, whom the guardians of the law may 
have ordained.* And let the women, who have full powers 
over the care of marriages, choose them, one out of each 
ward, and of the same age with themselves ; and let her, who 
is appointed, perform her office, by going each day to the 
temple, and ever punishing the person who does wrong, a male 
and female slave, and a stranger, male or female, herself, (or)! 
by means of certain domestics? of the state ; and let her take 
a citizen, when disputing about his punishment, before the 
City-Stewards for trial; but let her punish herself, even a citi- 
zen, when there is no.dispute. After six years of age, let each 
sex be separated; and let boys pass their time with boys, and 
girls in like manner with each other; and it is meet for each 
to be turned to learning, the males from the teachers of horse- 
manship, and archery, and the hurling of darts, and the using of 
slings, and the females too, if they consent so far as to learn espe- 
cially what relates to the use of arms. But what is at present 
established on matters of this kind, is unknown to nearly all. 

Clin. What is that ? 

[5.] Athen. That what relates to the right and the left hand 
differs naturally,? with respect to their use in the several 
actions pertaining to the hands; especially since there appears 
in what relates to the feet and the lower limbs no difference 
as regards labour. But in the case of hands we each of us 


tempore imperatura, prout legum custodes ordinaverint;’’ as if he had 
found in his MS. r@yv 0& roodwy Kai ayédne, éxaorne tk THY OwdeKa yuvat- 
Koy piav tTerayOa Koopovoay Kar éviauTov, we dv TaEwory ot vowodvAa- 
Kec, with the omission of Eupmdone after ayéAne, and Trey mpospnpEerwry 
after évtavroy, and the change of ac, found in six MSS., into we, read in 
one. What Plato in reality wrote might perhaps be recovered by merely 
rearranging the different members of the sentence. Cousin however has 
penned a long note here, but produced nothing satisfactory. 

1 All the MSS. but one read adr?) for adrny, in which lies hid airy 7, 
as I have translated. 

2 Instead of the strange expression rivwy ric TOAEWC OiKETHY, One Would 
have expected tanoerwy: or, as they were called at Athens, rogorwy, 
similar to the “‘ tipstaffs,’’ or rather ‘‘ javelin-men,”’ that still attend upon 
" the High Sheriff of a county in England. 

3 How Plato could say that the right and left hand differ naturally, one 
cannot understand. Perhaps he wrote ic’ dc, 6 Qatp’ Hy, @noiv, nuov— 
not éo0’ nuwr dice, i. e. “there is one, who says, what is wonderful,” 
probably Protagoras ; whose doctrine Aristotle has supported in the pas- 
sages quoted by Ast here, and by Gataker on Marc. Anton. xi. 6. 

s 2 
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become, as it were, lame, through the (folly and)! ignorance 
of our nurses and mothers. For while the nature of our limbs 
on each side? is nearly balanced, we have ourselves, by not 
using them correctly, made them, through habit,? different. 
In such employments as where there is no great difference, it 
is of no consequence, whether a person makes use of a lyre 
with his left hand and of the plectrum* with his right, and 
whatever else is of a similar kind. But to make use of these 
examples in other cases, 5where there is no need of using it,® is 
nearly a folly. This fact has the law of the Scythians pointed 
out, where a person does not push from him the bow with his 
left hand (merely), and draw to himself the arrow with his 
right merely, but he makes use of either similarly for both 
purposes. And there are very many other examples of this 
kind in charioteering and other things. From which one may 
learn, that those, who make the left hand weaker than the 
right, act contrary to nature. This, as I have said, is of no 
great moment in the case of plectra made of horn, and such 
like instruments; but in war, when it is necessary to use 
weapons of iron, and bows, and spears, ®and each of these,® it 
matters much ; but it is of the greatest moment by far, when 
it is necessary to use shields against shields. ‘There is too 
a great difference between a person learning and one not learn- 
ing, and between one, who exercises himself, and one, who is 
not exercised. For as he, who is perfectly exercised in the pan- 


1 As some MSS. read dvoia, and others ayvoia, I suspect that Plato 
wrote both, as I have translated. 

2 I have translated, as if the Greek were éxaripw@ev, similar to “ in 
utramque partem,” in Ficinus, not éxarzowy, which to me at least is un- 
intelligible. 

3 I have adopted, with Stephens and others, ¢0y for 70, suggested by 
** consuetudinem,’’ in Ficinus. 

* The “ plectrum,”’ used for the lyre, answered the purpose of the quill, 
by which the string was struck in the old-fashioned harpsichord ; while 
from a subsequent remark it appears it was made of horn, 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

6_.6 The words between the numerals, not very easy to understand, are 
omitted by Taylor. Ficinus has what is more intelligible, “ ceterisque 
hujusmodi,”’ unless it be said that the correct translation is, ‘“‘ But when 
it is requisite to make use in war both of bows and javelins, and each of 
these made of iron.”” 
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cratium,! or in boxing, or wrestling, is incapable of com- 
bating with his left-hand limbs, and becomes lame, and drags 
himself along in a superfluous manner,” when any one, causing 
him to change his position, compels him to exert himself on 
the other side, so the same thing, I conceive, one must expect 
in the case of shields, and in all the rest of weapons, that it 
behoves him, who possesses doubly the arms by which he can 
defend himself and attack others, not to suffer, to the utmost 
of his power, either? of these to remain idle, and without skill ;* 
but if any one were born, possessing the nature of Geryon or 
Briareus,> he ought to be able with their hundred hands to 
hurl a hundred darts. Of all these matters it is meet for the 
care to be under the female and male rulers; the former being 
superintendents over the sports and nurture (of the children), 
but the latter over their education, in order that all the boys 
and girls by having the perfect use of their feet and their 
hands may do, to the best of their power, no injury to their 
natures by their habits. 

[6.] *But a twofold education, so to say, it will happen 
to make use of ;° one, of gymnastics, relating to the body ; 
the other, of music, for the sake of a good state of the soul. 
Again, those of the gymnastics are twofold ; one dancing and 
the other wrestling. And of dancing one kind imitates the 


1 The pancratium was a contest of boxing and wrestling united. 

2 This is perhaps the best rendering of zAnppyedwy. Ficinus, unable, 
it would seem, to understand xwAaiver dé kai EPéeAkerar wANppEAWY, has 
given a sense out of his own head, “‘ preesto se accommodat :”’? while Tay- 
lor translates ééAxerat wAnppEdwy by “ is confused in his notions.” I 
suspect, however, that Plato wrote something very different from what is 
in the text. 

3 In lieu of pydéy the sense requires pndérepor, ‘* neither,”’ as trans- 
lated by Taylor. 

4 To avoid the violent prosopopeeia in avertorijpor, applied to a weapon, 
one would prefer cig undérepoy apydy adrov pndéi averiornpoy egy sivar— 
in lieu of pndiyv—robrwy—avertoripov—tor cig might easily have dropt 
out after ddXouc. 

5 These two giant sons of Heaven and Earth are similarly united in 
Euthyd. p. 299, C. 

66 In the words ra 62 paOjpard ov dirrd, be y Etreiv, xonoacOar 
EvuBaivor dv, Ast says there are two constructions blended into one. But 
even this method of explaining away a faulty syntax, does not touch the 
difficulty in we stwety, which is quite useless here, nor supply the sub- 
ject required by yornoac@ar. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote, wore 
xonoacGat, rayri EvpBaivor dayv— 
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diction of the Muse,! preserving the gorgeous at the same time 
with the liberal; but another kind is for the sake of a good 
habit of body, and lightness, and the beauty of its limbs and 
parts, their own harmonious motion being imparted to each, 
(according to)? what is becoming in their bending and ex- 
tending, and, at the same time, scattered through and follow- 
ing upon every kind of dancing sufficiently. The wrestling, 
however, which Anteus* or Cercyon® placed among their 
arts, for the sake of useless contention, or the boxing, which 
Epeius® or Amycus’ did likewise, do not deserve to be graced 
by a discourse, as being of no use in the fellowship of war. 
But what relates to astand-up wrestling, and the untwisting of 
the neck, and the hands, and the sides, when the labour is 
accompanied with a spirit for contention and a well-framed 
arrangement of body, for the sake of strength and health, 
these, as they are useful in every way, are not to be omitted ; 
but we must enjoin upon disciples and masters at the same 
time, that when we come to that point of our laws, the latter 
are to impart with a good will all information of this kind, and 
the former to receive it with thanks. Nor must we omit such 
imitationsin dancesasare fit to be imitated; as regards this place, 
the armed sports of the Curetes ;° and, as regards Lacedzemon, 


1 Dancing amongst the ancients was, like the ballets of modern times, 
pantomimic, and suited to words at first actually written, but afterwards 
supposed to be so. 

2 I have translated as if kai, preserved in five MSS. after exrdoewe, 
were a corruption of kara, and had dropt out before ro rpoonKoyv. 

83 Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Aidote qopevopévng kai EvyacodovPovong—éera- 
kovixwe—similar to the expression in Tibullus, ‘“‘ quoquo vestigia vertit. 
Componit furtim subsequiturque Pudor.’”? To this emendation I have 
been led by ceaczepwpévne, read in two MSS., in lieu of draoretpoperye, 
while dtaxorixkdc¢ might easily have been corrupted into ixavwe. 

4 To this Anteeus, a king of Libya, celebrated as a wrestler, and van- 
quished by Hercules, there is an allusion in Theetet. p. 169, B. 

5 On this Cercyon, who lived in the Isthmus of Corinth, and compelled 
all who passed near his dwelling to wrestle with him, but was overcome 
eventually by Theseus, see Diodor. Sic. iv. 61; Plutarch. Thes. i. p.95; 
and Pausan. Attic. i. 39, quoted by Ast. 

6 Epeius, the maker of the Trojan horse, was the victor in boxing at the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus. 

7 Amycus, the son of Neptune, was beaten by Pollux, as we learn from 
the spirited account given by Theocritus, in Id. 22. 

8 These were called the Pyrrich dances; see the authors quoted by 
Ast. 
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those of the Dioscuri.! Our virgin too and mistress (Athéné) 
beirig delighted with the amusement of the dance, does not 
think fit to sport with empty hands; but, being adorned with 
a complete suit of armour, goes in this manner through the 
dance ;* which acts it will be proper for the boys and girls to 
imitate, and to do honour to the kindness of the goddess shown 
during the needs of war, and in behalf of festive days. It will 
likewise be proper for the boys forthwith,? and for as long a time 
as they shall not have gone out to war, to make to all the gods 
processions and pomps, with the adornment of arms and horses, 
and to perform their supplications to the gods and the sons of 
the gods, swifter and slower, with dances and marches; and 
to enter into contests, and preludes of contests, if for any pur- 
pose, for not other than these. For these, both in peace and 
war, are useful for a polity and private households. But the 
rest of labours, and sports, and pursuits relating to the body 
are not, Megillus and Clinias, suited to free-men. And thus 
the gymnastic, which I said in our former discourse ought to 
be gone through, I have almost gone through at the present 
moment, and the subject is finished. But if you have any 
thing better than this, lay it down as a common topic and speak 
upon it. 

Clin. It is not easy, O guest, to put these on one side, and to 
have any thing better to say about gymnastics and contests. 

Athen. With regard then to the gifts of the Muses and 
Apollo, which is the sequel to the preceding, we formerly 
thought that, as having said ‘all correctly 4 (about them), we 
should have to leave only the subject relating to gymnastics ; 


' The twin sons of Zeus were Castor and Pollux, the tutelary deities of 
Laconia, in whose honour was a dance, mentioned by Lucian, Iepi ’Oo- 
xno. § 10, 

? From this passage it would seein that at Athens, during probably the 
greater Panathenaic festival, a virgin was dressed up to imitate the god- 
dess, and who danced in armour during a part of the procession ; just as, 
during the early part of the French Revclution a female, nearly naked, was 
paraded through Paris, as a representation of the goddess of Liberty. For 
most assuredly Athéné herself did not appear in person, nor was she even 
thought to do so. 

3 I searcely understand ev0%c thus by itself. Itis omitted by Ficinus. 

44 } have translated, as if the Greek were «3 wdyra, not dwavra. 
Ficinus has “ de quibus ita satis dictum esse putabamus;”’ as if his MS. 
read eipnkorec txavie, without dwavyra— 
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but now it is evident that there is something which should be 
first mentioned before all. Let us then speak of it in order. 

Clin. It must by all means be spoken of. 

Athen. Hear me then, although you have heard previously. 
Nevertheless it is requisite for both the speaker and hearer 
to be cautious as to what is very strange and unusual ; and 
now too, although I am going to tell a tale not to be spoken 
without fear, I will nevertheless take courage, and not stand 
aloof. 

Clin. What mean you, O guest, by this ? 

[7.] Athen. I mean that in all states it isa thing unknown 
to all, that the family of games is of the greatest power in the 
laying down of laws, as to whether what are laid down will 
remain or not. ‘|For if it is so ordered, that the same persons 
shall always use the same (sports),! and according to the same, 
and in a similar manner,” and be delighted with the same play- 
things, it permits the institutions laid down with seriousness 
to remain quiet. But when the sports are disturbed, and 
innovations made in them, and they are affected constantly by 
changes, the young never speaking of the same things as being 
dear to them, and neither in the bearing of their own bodies, 
nor in the rest of their dresses, the becoming and the unbe- 
coming are laid down as acknowledged by them, and when the 
person, who is ever making some innovation, and introducing 
something different from what is customary, as regards shape 
and colour, and every thing of that kind, 1s pre-eminently 
held in honour, we should, by saying that no greater bane 
could happen to a state than by such a thing, speak most cor- 
rectly ; for he is secretly changing the morals of the young, 
and causing what is old to be dishonoured, and what is novel 
to be held in honour. Than this, both an assertion and a fixed 


1_.1 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ quippe si hoc 
ita ordinatum fuerit, ut tisdem ludis—tidem homines semper utantur,”’ 
who has thus omitted the words kai peracyoyr after rayOéy piv avTdo; out 
of which he could not make, I suspect, the least sense or syntax ; nor can 
I; nor do I see how adr, the family of games, could be ordered to do 
any thing by any power. There is some deep-seated disorder here, which 
would require perhaps a violent remedy. 

2 On the phrase ra aira card ra abra cai woabrwe Kai dei, expressive 
of what exists for ever and the same and under similar circumstances, 
Ast refers to Wyttenbach on Phedon, p. 198. 
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opinion, I assert again, there is not a greater bane to all states. 
Hear, then, how great an evil do I say it is. 

Clin. Do you mean the circumstance, that what is old in 
states is found fault with ? 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. You will then have in us no ordinary auditors, with 
respect to this very discourse, but the best disposed possible. 

Athen. It is likely. 

Clin. Only speak then. 

Athen. Come then, let us hear it 'more attentively than we 
usually do,! and thus speak to each other. For we shall discover 
that a change in all things, except the bad, causes us to stum- 
ble the most, in the case of all seasons, ? and winds,” and in the 
diet of bodies, and in the manners of souls, and not merely, so 
to say, in some, but not in others,® but in what* I have just 
now said, in things bad. So that (any one will see), if he 
looks to® bodies, how, being accustomed to all kinds of food 
and all kinds of drink and labours, they do, although they are 
at first disturbed by them, in time generate from those very 
substances flesh, kindred to such substances, and by be- 
coming friendly and accustomed to, and acquainted with, all 
that diet, they exist in the best way as regards pleasure and 
health. But if at any time a person® is compelled by neces- 
sity to change any part of the approved diet, he is at first 
disturbed by diseases, and with difficulty is set on his legs 


1__1 This is the proper rendering of peZovwe nuwdy adrev. 

2_2 The words éy wvedpacty are omitted by Taylor. For finding in 
Ficinus “ inventis,’? and not looking to the Greek, he did not see that 
‘“inventis ’’ did not mean “ in inventions,” as he probably fancied, but 
‘* in winds,” 

33 On the phrase ov roic pév, roic 0 ov, see at Phileb. § 32, n. *&—8. 

4 I have adopted oic7ep in lieu of drt wep, as suggested by Bekker, for 
the sake of the syntax. 

55 The Greek is wore, eiric dToPAiWee OC CWuaTa, Where Ficinus 
has omitted all but owpara. For those words were either wanting in his 
MS., or, what is more likely, he saw that, if they were retained, there would 
be required something to complete the sense, in some other part of the sen~ 
tences following. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were Wor’ 
slosTai Tic, ci aToBAEPEce— For Wor’ eiosrai reg ci might have been easily 
corrupted into wore et Tice— 

6 Itis evident that rec has dropt out after av@cc, for otherwise ovyTa- 
oaxOeic and azoAaBwy would be without regimen. 
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again,! 2 after acquiring again a familiarity with his food.? The 
same thing, it is meet to think, takes place as regards the ideas 
of men, and the nature of their souls. For every soul has a 
reverence for the laws in which it may have been brought 
up,? and which have, by acertain divine good fortune, re- 
mained undisturbed 4through time (so) long and much, that 4 
no one either recollects or has ever heard of their having been 
otherwise than they are at present, and it fears to disturb any 
of those then existing. The legislator then ought to devise 
from some quarter a plan as to the manner in which this may 
take place ina state. In this way then do I discover it. All men, 
as I have said betore, consider the sports of youth, when they 
are disturbed, to be in reality sports, and not that the greatest 
seriousness and mischief arise out of them; so that they do 
not avert (the change,)’ but comply with and yield to it; nor 
do they consider this, °that the children, who engage in these 
new sports, must necessarily become men different from those 
who were children in the former period ;° and that, becoming 
different, they will seek a different life; and so seeking will be 
desirous of other pursuits and laws ; and no one fears that, after 
this, there will come upon states what has been just now called 
the greatest evil. But other changes would effect lesser evils ;* 
such at least as relate to fashions would suffer a thing of this 


: , Such is the exact meaning of kareorn. 

—? Ficinus has “ antequam novo victui consuescant,’’ translated by 
ee * until they are accustomed to the new food.” 

3 Instead of évrpaguat, both sense and syntax require évrpageio’ #, as 
I neve translated. 

—! The Greek is yéywyrat paxpiy Kat ToAAGY xpdvuv, woe— But 
ious xpovog may be united to paKpog or wove singly, it cannot to both 
at once. Moreover, OTE, not we, is thus joined to an infinitive. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, yivwvrat otTw pakpawver Xoovun, wore— while xai (or 
7) woddav would be the explanation of paxpawwywy. Ficinus has simply 
** longis temporibus.’’ 

> Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ mutationem hance inno- 
vationemque,’’ where the two words show, as usual, that he found only 
one in the Greek, probably ra KEKALYOTOMNMEVE, similar to cevoupeva—xai 
ee dea a little above in p. 797, B. 

-§ For the sake of perspicuity, Ficinus has supplied some words 
wanting in the Greek. His version is, “‘ quod necesse est, pueros diversis 
ac priores ludis gaudentes diversos differentesque a prioribus vivis fieri.”’ 

7 The Greek 1 1s boa Tepe oXHpara maoXer— But one MS. has zracyot, 
which leads to Soa ye epi oxnwar’ av racxyor— as I have translated. 
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kind. But whatever alterations occur frequently with respect 
to praise and blame, touching the question of manners, these 
would, I think, be the greatest of all, and require the most 
caution. 

Clin. How not ? 

[8.] Athen. What then, do we still believe in our former 
assertion, in which we stated that the matters relating to 
rhythm and every kind of music are imitations of the man- 
ners of men better and worse ? Or how ? 

Clin. Our fixed opinion would be in no respect otherwise 
than this. 

Athen. We assert then, that we must contrive every kind of 
plan in order that the children in our state may not hanker 
after other imitations in dancing and singing, nor any one 
persuade them (to an innovation)! by introducing pleasures of 
various kinds. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Has then any one of us any art better for this pur- 
pose than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art do you mean ? 

Athen. Of making holy every kind of dancing and melody, 
by ordaining, in the first place, festivals, after calculating? for 
the year, what ought to take place, and at what time, and in 
honour of what gods respectively, and the sons of gods, and 
demons; and after this, what ode ought to be hymned at 
each sacrifice of the gods, and with what dances to honour 
the then sacrifice: ?which when they are ordained,? (it is 
meet to) ordain some other things, so that all the citizens may 
in common make sacrifices (and)* libations to the Fates, and to 
all the other deities, (and) consecrate their several odes to the 
gods severally, and to the others.° But if any person intro- 


1 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ ad novitatem,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus omits cvAdoyesapévoue, and so, after him, does Taylor. 

38 Before the words & 0 dy rax@7 the text has rata: piv wowroy 
rivoc, out of which as Ficinus could make no sense, he has omitted 
them; and so, after him, has Taylor. Stephens too was ata loss; and 
hence he proposed to read Tivac, suggested by ‘ aliquas”’ in Cornarius. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, @ 0’ dy ray0y, rdZae pév erep’ av rv’, dore—as | 
have translated. 

4 TI have inserted ‘ and”; for cai might easily have dropt out before 
omévoovrac. 

5 Ficinus has, instead of kai roy add\Awy, “ ecorumve filiis et deemo- 
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duces in honour of any god other hymns and dances besides 
those which are instituted by law, let the priests and priest- 
esses, together with the guardians of the laws, restrain him 
in a holy manner, and according to law ; and let him, who is 
restrained, if he is not willingly restrained, (suffer) the pun- 
ishment of his impiety through the whole of life from any 
one who is willing to inflict it. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But since we are now engaged on this subject, let 
us be affected in a manner befitting us. 

Clin. About what are you speaking ? 

Athen. Every young person, not merely the old, on seeing 
or hearing any thing out of the way, and by no means custom- 
ary, would not immediately 'run thus! and concede what is 
the doubtful point respecting them, but he would stand still ; 
and, as if being where three roads meet, and not knowing very 
well the road, whether he happened to be travelling alone, or 
in company with others, he would inquire of himself and the 
others, and not proceed before he had settled the question in 
his mind, as to whither the road would lead him. And we 
must act in a similar manner at present. For a strange con- 
versation having now fallen upon us on the subject of laws, 
we ought necessarily to make every inquiry ; and, being of such 
an age, to speak not readily on matters of such moment, insist- 
ing with vehemence, that we have it in our power to say 
something clearly on the instant. 

Clin. You speak most truly. | 

Athen. We will, therefore, give the subject time, and decide 
then firmly upon it, when we shall have considered it suffi- 
ciently. But in order that we may not be prevented from 
going through in vain the arrangement consequent upon the 
laws, let us proceed to the end of them. For, perhaps, if god 
wills, this very digression will obtain wholly its completion, 
and point out sufficiently what is at present a matter of doubt. 

Clin. You speak most excellently, O guest, and we will do 
ag you say. 


nibus,”’ found just before. Taylor’s translation is “ and their attendants,” 
which he got from I know not whence. 

11 YT cannot understand éwiWpapwr odrwe— I could have understood 
imipapwy avonrwe, i. e. “run thoughtlessly towards—’’ For thus “ the 
running towards’? would be opposed to “ the standing still.” 
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Athen. Let then, we say, this strange thing be decreed, that 
odes exist for us as laws, [and]! just as the ancients gave such 
a name, as it seems, formerly ? with respect to playing on the 
harp ;? so that, perhaps, not even they would have entirely 
dissented from what is said by us at present ; and some one 
has surely, as if either in a night dream or with his eyes open 
in the day, imagined and prophesied this. Let this then be 
the decree respecting it. Let no one utter any song besides 
the public and sacred songs, or move in any dance, contrary 
to the whole dancing of the young men, any more than (he 
would act) contrary to any other law: and let him, who is such,? 
be dismissed without a fine; but let, as was said just now, 
the guardians of the laws, and the priests and priestesses, 
chastise him, who does not obey. Let then this be held to be 
laid down by us in our discourse. 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[9.] Athen. But in what manner can any one, so laying 
them down as laws, not be altogether a laughing-stock ? 
4 Let us still consider something of this kind respecting them.‘ 
It is the safest course to mould for them, as it were, certain 
impressions in our discourse. Now I assert that one of the 
impressions is something of this kind. The sacrifice having 
taken place and the victims burnt according to law, if some 
person, a son, we say, or a brother, should® as a private person 
stand by the altars and sacred rites, and blaspheme with 
every kind of blasphemy, should we not say that he gave 
vent to a want of thought, and imposed an evil omen and pro- 
phecy both against his father and the rest of his kindred ? 

Clin. How not. 

Athen. ®Now this is occurring in the places with us, the 


1 The word xai, which has no meaning here, is properly omitted by 
Ficinus. 

2? Not only formerly, but in more modern times, the same word has 
been taken in a legal and musical sense. Thus the French “ loix,” a 
_ law, and “ lais,”? a tale or song, are evidently of the same origin, and 
derived from the Latin ‘‘leg-o,”’ I read, either letters or notes. 

3 Ficinus has, more intelligibly, ‘‘ qui paret,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

4_4 All between the numerals is omitted by Taylor. 

5 The Greek is gapév, which is quite unnecessary, not to say absurd, 
before the subsequent gaipev dy— From the following ad@upiay, one would 
suspect that Plato wrote a0upoc wy— 

66 The Greek is éy roivuy roig rap Hpiy Térote TovT’ éoTe Taig WOd- 
EOL yLyvopevoy we Eroc simeiy oyeddy ddiyou Tdcac. But rai¢g wodece 
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states, so to say, nearly all by 4 little.® For when any magis- 
trate shall have performed any sacrifice publicly, after this there 
comes not one choir, but a multitude of choirs; and standing 
not far from the altars, but sometimes close to them, they pour 
forth every kind of blasphemy against things sacred, putting 
on the stretch! the souls of the hearers with words, and 
rhythms, and the most doleful harmonies; and he who 
causes the city, after it has made the sacrifice, to weep the 
most on the instant, carries off the victory.2. Do we not 
reject by our votes this law? And if at any time it is re- 
quisite for the citizens to hear sorrows of this kind, it should 
be, not when the days are clear of any stain, but of an inauspi- 
cious? kind rather ; and then it is proper for some dancers (and)4 
singers to be hired from abroad, just as those, who are hired at 
funerals,® send forward ® the dead? with some Carian strain. A 
thing of this kind would properly take place about such odes$® 
as these. Moreover a robe will be proper for funeral odes,° 


could not thus follow roic rézotc, nor édiyov be united, after we moc 
éimsiv, to oyeddv and macaic. Plato probably wrote rote re zag’ ypiv— 
raic Te d\date WOAEOL—OXALyYOU Tacaic: while cyeddv would be the ex- 
planation of éAtyou, although cxeddy ddiyou maoa is found in p. 805, A. 
§ ll. Ficinus avoids all the difficulty by his version, ‘‘ In nosiris civita- 
tibus ferme omnibus, ut breviter dicam, hoc ita fit.” 

1 Ficinus has “ inficiunt,” as if his MS. read some other word in lieu of 
OUYTELVYOYTEC. 

2 In the preceding words there is evidently an allusion to the tragedies 
performed at or near temples, in which the characters, especially in the 
plays of Euripides, frequently gave vent to blasphemous expressions. 

3 The Greek word dzrogpdacee is said by the Schol. to be applied to the 
days in which either no ordinary business was done, or only of a melan- 
choly kind. It answers to the Latin ‘‘ nefastus,”’ or “‘nefandus,”’ in Horace. 

4 Ficinus alone has “ externique cantores,’’ who found, no doubt, cat 
before @dodc in his MS. 

5,6 T cannot believe that Plato wrote mepi rode reXeuTHoavrac— Tove 
Texevtjoayvrac. He might have written, wepirr@e TéXn AVoavTag, i. e. 
‘‘having paid sums extravagantly,’’ and inserted those words after mpo- 
TELTOUGL. 

7 A similar custom of hiring mourners still exists in England, while the 
Carian howl of sorrow was no doubt the counterpart of the wake at an 
Irish funeral. 

8 In lieu of w@ddac, which is evidently an absurdity, and omitted in one 
MS., Plato wrote as evidently Woac, ‘ seasons.” 

® Here too gdaic has again ousted the correct word d&ndnjc— For it 
should be told, of what kind was the robe. Hence Ficinus, who acknow- 
ledges qdaic, inserted, probably out of his own head, “ lugubris” before 
** vestis.” 
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and not crowns, or golden ornaments, but every thing the 
contrary, that I may be freed as quickly as possible from 
speaking on these matters. But thus much do I ask of you 
again, whether of the impressions relating to odes it is agree- 
able! to you for this first one to be laid down ?2 

Clin. Of what kind. 

Athen. As a good omen; and moreover, let the genus of the 
ode be every where, and in every respect, a good omen to us. 
Or shall I not ask you at all, but lay it down thus? 

Clin. Lay it down by all means; for by all votes this law 
is the victor. 

Athen. What then, after this good omen, shall be the second 
law of music? Will it not be for prayers to be (offered) to the 
gods, to whom we on each occasion sacrifice ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the third law, I think, will be, that it behoves 
poets, when they know that prayers are requests from men to 
the gods,? ever’ to direct their mind very carefully to this 
point,° that they may not unconsciously ask for what is an evil, 
as if it were a good.® For the condition of a prayer of this 
kind taking place, would, I think, be ridiculous. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Were we not a little while ago convinced, that a 
Plutus, neither of silver nor of gold, ought to dwell in a state, 
as if settled there ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Of what then shall we say that this discourse has 
been spoken as the pattern? Is it not of this, that not every 
race of poets is competent to know thoroughly things good 
and evil? Some poet then surely, having composed either in 

1,2 The Greek is dpéoxoy ceicoOw. But the imperative could not thus 
follow—imavepwro—ei— The syntax evidently requires, as I have trans- 


lated, dpéoxoe ketoPar—similar to “‘utrum placeat—adhiberi’’—in Fi- 
cinus. 

—* The Greek is evyai rapa Oewy airnoeg eioi—which is evidently 
incorrect. Ficinus has “ preces ipsas petitiones hominum a diis ?’—who 
found in his MS edyai adrai wap’ avwv Oewy airnoac sicoi—as I have 
translated, omitting adrai, which is unnecessary 

4 T have translated as if the Greek were AEI, not AEI. 

5 In lieu of avrode one MS. has ad’roic, which seems to lead to 
TOUTOIC, 

$ On mistakes of this kind, see Alcibiad. ii. § 1. 
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prose or verse, on a mistaken subject,! (so that)? our citizens 
make their prayers not correct respecting matters of the 
greatest moment, will not do all with impunity,? especially 
since, as we have already said, we shall not find many mis- 
takes greater than this. Let us then lay down this as one of 
the laws and forms respecting the Muse. 

Clin. What one? Speak to us more clearly. 

Athen. That a poet shall not compose any thing, either 
beautiful or good, contrary to what is lawful and just in the 
state; nor shall he be permitted to show what he has com- 
posed to any private person, before it shall have been shown 
to the judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this 
purpose, and approved of by them. Now they have been 
almost marked out, whom we have chosen as the lawgivers 
relating to music, and the guardian likewise of education. 
What then, as I have often asked, shall this be laid down‘ as 
a law, and a type, and a third impression? Or how seems it ? 

Clin. Let it be laid down; how not? 

[10.] Athen. After these there should be sung hymns to, 
and praises of, the gods accompanied with prayers; and after 
the gods in like manner, there should be prayers with praises 
to the demons and heroes, and suited to all of them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And after these there should take place this law 
without any stint. Such of the citizens as may have come to 
the end of life, after having performed works honourable and 
laborious relating to the body and soul, and have been obedient 
to the laws, it shall be fitting for these to meet with praises. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But to honour those still living with praises and 

1_! T have translated as if the Greek were pédoe Tt, TO NapTnpsévoy, 
not wédoce ToUTO TO NuapTHpEvov— 

2 To support the syntax, which Ast has been unable to explain satis- 
factorily, I have supposed that wore has dropt out. 

3_3 From the words rdvayria zroujoe, which I cannot understand, 
one may elicit way dvari ob roinoer—as I have translated. Ficinus has 
** quare, si quisquam 'poetarum verbis aut cantu preter ipsam rationem 
preces non rectas nobis tradiderit, is contraria in rebus maximis petere 
cives faciet,’’ as if he had found in his MS. card ré nyuaotrnpévov— 

4 The Greek is csicOw— I have translated as if it were cetoerac— For 


an imperative cannot be used interrogatively, although a future indica- 
tive can. 
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hymns, it is not safe, ! before a person after having run through 
the whole of life, shall stand (still) at an honourable end.! Let 
all these be common to men and women, who have been con- 
spicuously virtuous. But it is necessary for odes and dancings 
to be established in this manner. There are many ancient and 
beautiful poems of old writers relating to music, and simi- 
larly to dancing for bodies.2 Against choosing out of these 
what is becoming and suited to an established polity, there is 
no objection. Of these let the persons selected? as ex- 
aminers, being not less than fifty years old, make a selection. 
And let them select whatever of the ancient poems appears to 
be all-sufficient ; but whatever is defective, or altogether unsuit- 
able, let it be rejected entirely; or let them take poets and 
musicians, and employing their powers of poetry, adapt it toa 
new rhythm after it is corrected ;4 but let them not give way to 
pleasure or desire, except in some few cases; but, interpreting 
the intention of the legislator, establish dancing and singing, 
and every dancing® according to their own good sense. For 
every occupation relating to music, which adopts order, is in- 
finitely better than that without order,® even when the pleasant 
in music is not added. Now the pleasant is common to all music. 
For that music, with which a person has lived from childhood 
to a staid and intelligent age, “(he considers to be pleasant, ) 
inasmuch as it is temperate and in order. But on hearing a 


1__! Plato alludes, as remarked by Ast, to the celebrated saying of So- 
lon, recorded by Herodotus, i. 32, or to a similar sentiment promulgated 
by Sophocles in Géd. T. 1515, and other poets. 

2 This introduction of ‘‘ bodies”? seems very strange, and has been 
omitted by Ficinus, 

3 In lieu of éXopévovg, one MS. has éynpévovc, which leads evidently 
to yonpévouc—as I have translated. 

* Instead of éavepopévove in Ald., all the MSS. read éravepopevor : 
from which Ast happily elicited évravopQotpevoy, similar to “ corrigant”’ 
in Ficinus. 

5 Asno one, I suspect, can explain the difference between dpyyoty and 
xopsiay, I cannot believe that Plato wrote here yopsiay, in lieu of which 
one would prefer yapay, “‘ joyousness.” 

6 The Greek is draxrog ye— But two MSS. read araxrwe ye— Hence, 
since Ficinus has ‘‘ quam cum est sine ordine,”’ Ast suggested araxrou— 
He should have proposed adraxrov éori—for ye has no meaning here. 

7_.7 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found in Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, “‘eam jucundam 
arbitratur.’”? Ast too remarks that after dvaBiq there ought to follow— 
TAUTHY Ewatvel TE Kal Okay ival Pnory. 


T 
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contrary kind, he dislikes it, and calls it illiberal. But if he has 
been brought up in that, which is pleasant and common, he says 
that the contrary to this is frigid and unpleasant. So that, 
as I just now said, ! what relates to the pleasant or the unplea- 
sant does not exist about either as a superabundance, but 
from a superfluity the one makes those, who have been brought 
up in it on each occasion better, the other worse.! 

Clin. You bave spoken well. 

Athen. Further still, it will be meet to separate the songs 
suited to females and males, by defining them under a certain 
type, and necessary moreover to adapt them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For it is a shocking thing for the whole of harmony 
to be a discord, or rhythm to be out of tune, and thus to attribute 
to melodies nothing adapted to each of them. *It is necessary 
then to lay down by a law the figures of these. And it is 
necessary to attribute both constrained to both, but those of 
the females, by the difference of the nature of each, by this it 
is meet to mark out clearly.2 Now that which is gorgeous 
and verges to fortitude, must be called manly ; but that which 
more inclines to the ornamental and the moderate, must 
be handed down, both in law and in discourse, as more femi- 
nine. This, then, is the order. After this, let the teaching 
and handing down of them be detailed, as to the manner how, 
and the persons by whom, and the time when it is requisite to 
perform them. (And) as a shipwright, ? when he lays down the 
keel timbers, as the commencement of the ship-building, draws 
the form of vessels,? I appear to myself to do the same thing, 


1__1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand. How much more intelligible is the Latin of Ficinus, adopted 
by Taylor, ‘‘ jucunditatis et molestie in utraque pro consuetudine nostra 
par ratio est; sed emolumenti et detrimenti ratio impar; nempe altera 
meliores, altera deteriores facit utentes.”’ 

2_2 Such is the literal version of a passage which, as Sydenham and 
Ast truly observe, is evidently corrupt; but which neither have been able 
to correct satisfactorily. Ficinus has, what is adopted by Taylor, and is 
indeed intelligible; but it cannot be got out of the Greek, as existing at 
present—‘‘ Horum igitur forme necessario legibus statuende sunt, utris- 
que convenienter attribuende; et quid virum quidve mulierem, deceat, 
ex ipsa utriusque nature differentia declarare.”’ . 

33 Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
have expected to find caraGdad\\srai—iroypagopevoc— for the sense 
would then have been—‘“‘ after drawing the forms of vessels, lays down 
the keel-timbers as the commencement of the ship-building.’’ Ficinus 


oe 
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by endeavouring to distinguish the figures of lives according 
to the manners of souls, (and) in reality to lay down their 
keel-timbers, (and) very properly to consider by what device, 
and after what manner, we may live together and be carried 
the best during this voyage ' of life. Human affairs, indeed, are 
not worthy of great attention ; yet it is necessary to attend to 
them. This indeed is not a fortunate circumstance. But since 
we are here, if we can somehow accomplish this in a fitting 
manner, it will perhaps be within our measure. *But what 
am I saying? ‘This very point perhaps some one would take 
up, and rightly so.? 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. I say then, that to a serious thing we ought to pay 
a serious attention, but to a not serious one none at all; and 
that the deity is naturally worthy of every blessed * attention, 
but that man, as I said before,* has been devised as the play- 
thing of a deity, and this is truly his best attribute. It is 
necessary then for every man and woman to, pursue this 
mode, and, by engaging in the most beautiful sports, to pass 
thus through life with thoughts the reverse of what they think 
at present. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. At present indeed they think that serious pursuits 
ought to exist for the sake of sports. For they consider that 
they ought to well dispose the serious pursuits relating to war 
for the sake of peace. But in war there never has been naturally 
either sport or instruction worthy of mention, nor is: there, nor 
will there be. But this we say is a thing to us the most seri- 
ous, (that) every one ought to pass through life for the most 
part and the best in peace. What then is the proper man- 
ner, (in which) ° a person may pass through life in sport ! ? and 
what are the sports for a person to engage in, while satrificing 


avoids the difficulty by his abridged version, “‘ quemadmodum vero na- 
vium faber carinulas primum ad navis formam supponit.” 

; , ricinus, followed by Taylor, has “‘ per hee maria.’ 

2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has “sed quid dicam, recte 

roraeee aliquis queret.”’ 

ae | eee understand pacapiov here. 

* Ini. $13 

> The Bipont editor was the first to insert here g for the sake of the 
sense and syntax; and so after him Ast, to whom Stalbaum attributes 
the correction. Winckelmann, with Stephens, prefers ri waifovra— 

r 2 
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and singing and dancing, so as to be able to render the gods 
propitious to him, and to repel foes, and to be the victor in 
battle? Now by what singing and dancing a person may ac- 
complish both these things, a portion of the type has been 
detailed, and the paths, as it were, have been cut, in which 
the person is to proceed, who thinks that the poet has well 
said, (in Od. iii. 26,) 

“Some things, Telemachus, thou wilt thyself 

Find in thy heart; but others will a god 

Suggest; for I do not conceive thou hast 

Been born or brought up ’gainst the will of gods.” 
The same ought our nurslings likewise to bear in mind, and 
to consider that some things have been stated sufficiently, but 
that others a demon and a deity will suggest to them respecting 
sacrifices and dances in honour of what divinities and at what 
time they will by playing, each for each, render them propitious, 
and live themselves according to the manner of their nature, 
while they are for the most part things to stare at, yet partake 
in certain small particles of truth. 

Megil. You are vilifying, O guest, in every respect the 
human race. 

Athen. Do not wonder, Megillus, but pardon me. For, look- 
ing to the deity, and being affected (somewhat),! I have said 
what I have just [now]? said. But let our race be not a vile 
thing, if it so please you, but worthy of some serious attention. 

[11.] With regard to the subject next in order after these, 
mention hag been made? of public schools, situate in a tripar- 
tite manner in the middle of the city; but out of and around 
the city the exercising grounds for horses have been (assigned) 
in a tripartite manner, and ample places put into order for the 
sake of the young men, learning and practising themselves 
in archery and other hurlings of missiles. But if they were 
not then spoken of sufficiently, let them now be mentioned in 
our discourse together with the laws. 

In all these cases let masters in each art be induced by 


' 1 have adopted Stalbaum’s suggestion, that re has dropt out before 
radwy, although waGety re is generally an euphemism for “to die.” 

? In the formula eizoy, dep eionea, there is not elsewhere found viv. 
See a host of examples collected by Abresch and Blomfield on Agam. 67, 
to which I could add as many more. 

3 In vi. § 11. 
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wages to reside as strangers,.and to teach every one, who fre- 
quents their school, the learning that relates to war, and like- 
wise to music; not only the youth, who comes to school, 
because his father wishes it, but him too who, because (his 
father) does not (wish), neglects his education, but, as the say- 
ing is,’ every man and boy must by compulsion be instructed 
as well aS they can, since they belong rather to the state 
than their parents. The very same things my law would 
mention relating to females, as it does to males. *(For) it 
it is meet? to exercise equally the females likewise. And 
I should fear to say respecting this subject of horsemanship 
and gymnastics, that they are becoming indeed to men, but 
not to women. For by hearing steries of the olden time have 
I been persuaded. And even at present, I know that there 
are, so to say,? countless myriads of women about Pontus, 
whom they call Sauromatides,* on whom there has been en- 
joined an exercise in common with, and perhaps equal to, that 
of men not only upon horses, but in bows likewise, and in the 
rest of arms. But I have, moreover, a reason for this, of some 
such kind as this. I say then, that if it is possible for these 
things to happen in this manner, of all things is that, which 
now takes place in our countries, the most silly, in the men 
not pursuing all together, and with all their might, and with 
one mind, the same pursuits as the women. For thus the 
whole state is and becomes but the half, instead of being the 
double, from the same expense and labour. And wonderful 
would this very error be to (any) legislator. 


1 With this saying Ast compares the one found at the end of the Eu- 
thydemus, ro Neyépevoy On rovro, abréc Te Kai Ta maia. But the pas- 
sages quoted there are scarcely in point. 1 suspect that, as we meet in 
the next § with the expression 76 Asydpevoy, wavra ypipara, the whole 
saying alluded to was a verse in Comedy—lIIav0’ dw’ dvdoa, ravra 
maida, wavta xonpar gow, spoken by some general of an army, when 
threatening with utter destruction a city, that had refused to open its 
gates. Compare Plato in ‘EAAad. Fr. iii. Ei pév ody od ry Oadaccay 
arodwotc Kai yy Exwv' Ei 0& py, Ta TayvTa WayTwE Cov TpLaLYwY 
a7 oXéow, supposed to be spoken by Xerxes to an ambassador from Athens. 

4+? The Greek is toa kai—deiv, But I have translated as if it were 
isa yap kai—dési, where dei is due to one MS. 

3 Ficinus omitted we goc simeiv, for he did not remark that the phrase 
is to be referred to puptadec avapiOunrot. 

4 The women called here Sauromatides are better known by the name 
of Amazons. See Herodotus iv. 11, and the other authors quoted by Ast. 
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- Clin. It seems so. Very much however of what has been 
asserted by us at present is, O guest, contrary to customary 
polities. 

Athen. But I have said! that it is meet to permit ? (us) to 
go through the discourse properly, and, when we have gone 
through? it, to select thus what seems (the best). 

Clin. You have spoken very elegantly, and caused me to 
reproach myself for what I just now said. Speak therefore 
on this point whatever is agreeable to yourself. 

[12.] Athen. This very thing (is agreeable) ° to me, Clinias, 
what I said above, that, if these matters are not sufficiently 
proved by deeds, that they can take place, it would be possible 
perhaps to gainsay them by words. But now something else 
must be sought for by him, who does not admit this law at all ; 
but our exhortation will not in this case be extinguished, so that 
we should say that the female sex ought not to partake as 
much as possible in education and other studies in common 
with the male sex. For it is required that we® think on 
these points in some such way as this. Say then, if women 
do not share in common with men in the whole of life, is it 
not necessary for some other arrangement to be assigned to 
them ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. What arrangement’ then among those, which are 
exhibited at present, shall we assign them in preference to 
this very partnership, which we are assigning tothem? Is it 


1 All the MSS, read eizwy in lieu of eizoy, found only in Ald., as re- 
quired by the sense. What the MS. of Ficinus had, is not known. For 
he omits entirely d\XAa yap éizov. 

? In lieu of é@vat one MS. has id@rat: which seems to lead to ravra, 
found perhaps in the MS. of Ficinus. For his version is, “totam dispu- 
tationem,”’ from whence Ast was led to say that if wayra had been con- 
firmed by a MS. he would have adopted it. 

3 Instead of dvehOdvrToc, which is without regimen, Ast would read, 
what I have adopted, dveADdvrac, agreeing with pace understood. 

44 The Greek is odrw aipsioOat rd doxovy: where I cannot under- 
stand ovrw, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it in his version, “ quod 
potissimum videtur, eligere,’’ and added, what the sense requires, “ po- 
tissimum.”’ 

5 Ficinus alone has “‘ Hoc ipsum mihi placet.” 

6 [ have adopted piv, read in one MS., instead of ody. 

7 Ficinus has “quem alium—potius,” as if his MS. read ru’ ody &AXnv 
moooley—and correctly so, as regards rpdoGev : for En7poocGev is never, 
I believe, united to a genitive. 
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that, in which the Thracians and many other nations employ 
their women, to cultivate the ground, and to tend cattle and 
sheep, and to minister to them in no way different from slaves ? 
Or, as we do ourselves, and all around that place?! ?for what 
happens at present with us, is in this way.” For having 
brought together into one dwelling, according to the saying, 
all our chattels,? we hand over to the women the power to 
act as stewards, and to rule over the shuttles and all kinds of 
working in wool. Or shall we, Megillus, speak of a medium 
between these, adopted in Laconia? so that the virgins should 
live, partaking in gymnastic exercises and music, but the 
married women be unemployed in wool-work,* but, weaving a 
kind of active life and in no respect mean or worthless, 
arrive at some middle point in the duties of attendants and 
stewards and bringers up of children; but not to take a part 
in warlike concerns, so as not to fight, even should a necessity 
arise from any accident to do so, in behalf of their city and 
children, nor be able with skill to take a part in the use of 
bows, like certain Amazons, or in any other kind of dart-_ 
hurling ;° nor yet, seizing the spear and shield, to imitate the 
goddess, and standing up nobly for their country, while it is laid 
waste, °strike terror at least, if able to do® nothing more, into 
the foe, when they are seen drawn up in a kind of array. And 
yet living even in this manner, they would not dare to imitate 
at all the Sauromatides, who would appear, as compared with 
them, to be men. Let then the person, who is willing to 
praise your legislators on these points, praise them; but my 
opinion will not be given otherwise. For a legislator ought 
be a perfect and not a half one, who permits the female sex to 


1 Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand roy rézor éxetvoy, has “ vici- 
nique nostri,’ adopted by Taylor. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

33 See in § 11, n. 

4 I have adopted the interpretation suggested by Ast, who might have 
remarked that in dvamdékey Biov there is a concealed play on apyove ra- 
Aactac; for doyot¢ means in fact ob rAeKovcac. 

5 Ast correctly observes, that Plato meant to say that the women at Spar- 
ta did not lead as idle a life as they did at Athens, nor so laborious a one 
as they did in Thrace. 

6_§ The Greek is Gor ye, ef undéy peiZov, wodepiorce bvacOat Tapa- 
oxsiv—lI have translated, as if it were—peiZov divacOat, wodepiowse Ta- 
pacxety. 
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indulge in luxury and waste by making use of an unregulated 
living, and who, by taking a complete care of the male sex, 
leaves to the state nearly the half instead of the double of a 
happy life. 

Megil. What shall we do, Clinias? Shall we permit our 
guest thus to run down our Sparta? 

Clin. Certainly. For, since a liberty of speech has been 
given to him, we must permit him, until we shall in every 
way have gone through the laws sufficiently. 

Megil. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Ys it not then nearly my business to endeavour to 
unfold what follows upon this ? 

Clin. How not ? 

[13.] Athen. What then will be the mode of life amongst 
men, for whom what is necessary may be procured in modera- 
tion, and the affairs of art handed over to others, and agricul- 
ture committed to slaves, who are to pay the first-fruits of the 
earth, sufficient for persons who live in a moderate manner ; 
and common meals adopted, the men being placed apart, but 
their household kept near them, ! and the female children like- 
wise,! and their mothers ; and where all these common meals 
are regulated by male and female governors, so that, after 
having inspected them daily, and seen the behaviour of those 
taking the common meals,? ? they may on each occasion dis- 
- miss them; and after this, that the governor and the rest, 
after making libations to the gods, to whom that day or night 
is dedicated, may go home ‘thus in this manner.4 By per- 


11 Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
expect that, as the girls are mentioned with their mothers, so would the 
boys, after a certain age, be with their fathers. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, TA Tov avdpwHy maidwy 7 tv HBy éyyde, éxopeva O& TA TwY 
avroic oixsiwy Onredy re, in lieu of waidwy re dpa Onrewyv— And 
thus too we shall get rid of the tautology in éyyv¢ éyopeva, to which Ast 
justly objects. | 

2 In lieu of ocvootriwy, Schulthes first proposed cvacirwy, similar to 
‘“‘ those that eat in common,” in Taylor’s translation. 

38_3 The words Avewy rar’ éExdorote are without regimen placed be- 
tween moooreraypéva and ra Evocirta— Ficinus found them transposed 
in his MS. after cucoiriwy, as shown by his version, “in eis observent 
quotidie animadvertentque singula, deinde ce#tus ipsos dissolvant—”’ 
Hence, to complete the sense and syntax, I have translated as if the Greek 
were, wore, ra Evooitia—tvocirwr, Nisty TavTAa EKdoroTe— 

4_4 In the words kara ravra oUTwe, omitted by Ficinus, as being with- 
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sons under such regulations no work that is necessary, and in 
every way fitting, is left undone. But must each of them live 
after the manner of cattle, and grow fat? This, we say, is 
neither just nor honourable; nor is it possible for a man, who 
lives in this manner, not to fail in what is fitting. But it is 
fitting for an animal idle and grown fat through indolence to be 
almost torn to pieces by another animal amongst those greatly 
worn down by fortitude }. and labours to boot.'! If then we 
investigate these matters with sufficient accuracy, as we are . 
doing now, they will perhaps never take place, as long as women, 
and children, and dwellings ?remain private property, and 
every thing else is made such by each of us.” But those things, 
which have just now been mentioned as secondary to these, if 
they take place at all, would take place in a very moderate 
manner. We say then that to those, who live thus, there is left 
a work, neither the least nor vilest, but the greatest of all or- 
dained by ajust law. ° For while the life of him, who is eager 
for victory in the Pythian or Olympian games, supplies a 
want of leisure for all other business,*? that life is filled with 
a double, or more than a double want of leisure, * which has 
chosen most correctly the care of the body and soul alto- 
gether relating to virtue,* for there ought to be nothing in the 
shape of a by-work as an impediment to the other works 
suited to the body, as regards the emolument® from labours 
out any definite meaning, lies hid, I suspect, card wavra ebraxrwe, “in 
every respect in good order.” 

11 Instead of rerpuxwpivwy pera avopiac, which I cannot understand, 
I must leave for others to discover what the author wrote. 

2_2 Ficinus has briefly “ et reliqua propriacuique erunt?”? For he could 
not perhaps understand, nor can I, idvat kai idiwe drravr y— I have 
therefore translated as if the Greek were idtat ovoiat Wor Kai avr y— 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “nam cum 
singuli vivendi modi a ceteris omnibus operibus distrahant, ut si quis 
Pythia vel Olympia vincere studeat, is aliis rebus vacare nequeat.”” He 
must therefore have found in his MS. something in the Greek answering 
to “‘cum singuli—distrahant,”’ all of which Taylor has omitted, although 
he has adopted to the letter the latter half of the Latin version. 

4-4 T have adopted the correction proposed by Ast, 0 r7y zepi Tov 
gopatoc wavrwc Kai Wye sic dperny ixipédecay Biog yonpéivoc 6p06- 
Tara, and suggested by the version of Cornarius, “vita, que rectissime 
totius corporis ac anime curam ad virtutem elegit,”’ in lieu of 0 wepi rHv 
TOU—EiC ApETHC ETtpéhecav—etonpéevoc, out of which I can make nothing ; 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his abridged version, “‘ qui recte animi 
corporisque virtuti vacat.”’ 

5 In lieu of dwddooww, Stephens testifies to the existence of another 
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and bringing up, nor in the case of the soul, from education 
and habits. Indeed the whole of the night and day is scarcely 
sufficient for a person, who is doing this very thing, to extract 
from them what is perfect, !or even something sufficient.! 
Since then such is naturally the case, there ought to be to all 
free-men an order in the employment of all time, beginning 
almost 2from the morning until the other, ever continually 
both morning and sunrise.? A lawgiver would indeed appear 
to be ill-conditioned, who speaks of many and frequent and 
trifling matters relating to the management of an household, 
3and the other things and whatever about sleeplessness? it is 
becoming for those, who are about to watch completely over 
the state carefully. For that any citizen whatever should pass 
the whole of any night whatever in sleep, and not be seen by 
all his domestics, as being awake and getting up the first, this 
ought to be considered by all a disgraceful act, and not that 
of a free-man, whether it is meet to call it a law or a fashion. 
So too for a mistress to be called up by any servants, and 


reading, é7ridootv, which was evidently the conjecture of some scholar, 
probably Victorius; from which however nothing is gained. Opportunely 
then does one MS. offer dzédov: from which and a7édooty united it is 
easy to elicit wpdcodoy daé—as I have translated, similar to the subse- 
quent éxhapBavey. From the loose translation of Ficinus it is impossible, 
as remarked by Stephens, to ascertain what he found in his MS. His 
words are, “nihil enim exercitationis corporee, nihil doctrinarum animi 
morumque propter alia negotia negligendum est.’ 

1_1 To avoid the absurdity of réAedy Te Kal ixavov—I have translated as 
if the Greek were réXcov 7 Tt Kai ikavov— 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek—2% wm péyot rij ETépac 
dei Evveywc Ew TE Kai nriov avarodje: where since yAiov avarod7ne is 
the same as £w, it is manifest that Plato did not write Ew re Kai nAlov av- 
aroXyc, but he might have written, and probably did, what is obvious to 
common sense—éé tw péyor Tic Eowigag asi Kai Evvexwe av EK YUKTOC 
ic nALov dvaroAnv—i. e. ‘from morning to evening constantly, and conti- 
nuously again from night to the rising of the sun.”’ Ficinus has, what 
is at least intelligible—“ ab ortu solis perpetuus ad alterum solis ortum.” 

33 Here again a literal version proves the original to be unintelligible. 
The Greek is ra re G\XNa Kai boa vixrwp avmviacg wépt—which Ficinus 
renders “‘ cum in aliis, tum etiam in nocturna vigilia’’—thus evading all the 
difficulty in zrép1, which is omitted in one MS., while another reads aizrvei. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rd 6 peyada kai & tore vuxri roy Tr avrviag 
yéoa, i. e. *‘ but things of moment and what are the rewards of sleeplessness 
during the night and early dawn—’’ For thus the peydda answers to the 
opixod; and while the “night and dawn”’ follow up the idea of the pre- 
ceding é« vucroc ei¢ nAtov dvarodny, the words “A vuKri T éoTi TOW T 
avumviacg yépa would be the quotation from some drama. 
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not for herself to first call up them, it is meet for the male 
and female slaves and house-lad to speak of amongst them- 
selves, and, if it were possible, the whole household together, 
as a disgraceful thing. It is meet then for all to get up by 
night, and to perform their many parts in the business of the 
state and household; the rulers, as regards the city, and the 
mistresses and masters in their own families. For much sleep 
is not naturally suited to our bodies or souls, or to the actions 
relating to them. For he, who is asleep, is not of any more 
worth at all than he, who is not alive. But whoever amongst us 
is careful to live (well),! and to be the most wise, keeps awake 
for the greatest part of his time, reserving only what is neces- 
sary for his health. But ?it is not much going well toa 
habit.2, Now magistrates, who are awake by night in states, 
are a terror to evil-doers, whether enemies or citizens, but are 
admired and honoured by the just and the wise, and a benefit 
both to themselves and to the whole state. 

[14.] The night, when passed through in this manner, sup- 
plies, in addition to all the above-mentioned (advantages), a 
certain fortitude to the souls of each of those who are in the 
state. But on the return of day and the early dawn, it is re- 
quisite for the boys to turn their steps to their teachers. For 
neither sheep nor any thing else ought to live without a shep- 
herd, nor boys without some boy-leaders, nor slaves without 
masters. Now a boy is of all wild beasts the most difficult 
to manage. For by how much the more he has the fountain 
of prudence not yet fitted up,? he becomes crafty and keen, 
and the most insolent of wild beasts. On this account it is 
necessary to bind him, as it were, with many chains ;* first by 

1 [ have inserted “ well,” conceiving that ed has dropt out after rov— 

2_2 Ficinus has—‘‘ad hance vero non multo opus est somno, si bene as- 
sueveris.”” The Greek is gore 6’ ob wodd Kadvic tig Cog tidy: it was, I 
think, 6 éori 67 od odd, si Kade TiC K&i¢ Foc tor— i. e. “which is not 
much if a person gets well into a habit.” 

5 The Greek word carnorupévny seems to be applied to rnynv with refer- 
ence to the fact, that in hot countries fountains are generally protected by 
brick or stone work, to prevent the water from being dried up as it would 
be if exposed to the heat of the sun, or rendered unfit for use by cattle 
coming to drink and making it muddy. Ficinus has ‘“perfectum,”’ from 
which Cornarius elicited carnoricpévny. One MS. however reads xareup- 
THnpevny, which seems to lead to karepypivny— restrained,’’ as indeed 


Ast renders karnorupévyy—What Plato however really wrote it is difhi- 
cult to discover. 


* To this passage Cebes refers in the Picture of Life, § 33, quoted by Ast. 
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boy-leaders, as soon as he is freed from his nurse and mo- 
ther, !on account of his childishness and infantine state ;! 
and still again by those who teach him any thing whatever, 
and by instructions? as a free-born youth; but as being a 
slave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punish the 
child, boy-instructor, and master, whenever any one of these 
commits any sin. But if any one, who happens to be present, 
does not punish the offenders according to justice, let him in the 
first place be subject to the greatest reproach ; and let that one 
of the guardians of the law, who has been chosen to preside 
over the boys, look to the party who was present at the deeds of 
which we have spoken, and did not chastise (the offenders) 
when it was fit to chastise them, or did not chastise them in a 
proper manner; and looking with a keen eye, and pre-emi- 
nently regarding the bringing up of the boys, let him regulate 
their dispositions, by ever turning them to what is good ac- 
cording to the laws. But how shall our law itself sufficiently 
instruct that very person? For this it has not at present stated 
at all ina clear and sufficient manner, but only in some things, 
and some not. It is however necessary, to the utmost of our 
power to leave nothing for him(todo); but to explain the whole 
reason, in order that he may be to others both an interpreter 
and a bringer up. Now something has been already said about 
a 3choir, and melodies, and dancing,’ and possessing what type 
they are to be selected, and corrected, and made holy. But as 
regards what is written out of metre, we have not stated of 
what kind and in what manner it is meet for the boys brought 
up under thee, thou best guardian of the boys, to handle them. 
And yet you understand by our discourse what subjects re- 
lating to war it is meet for them to learn and to practise; but 


1_1 Displeased it would seem with the tautology in wawdiac cai ynme- 
érnroc, Ficinus has “ad puerilem lasciviam regendam.,”’ 

2__2 This cat oTvovy seems very strange, as regards the sense, and so too 
does kai paOjpacty, as regards the syntax. Ficinus has ‘“ doctrinarum 
potissimum gratia—”’ as if his MS. read évexa paOnoewy: to which pabnow 
in another MS. would appear to lead. Plato wrote, I suspect, Kady 71, 
ob vexa padOnpa dvivyno’ édevGepov—i. e. ‘something honourable, on ac- 
count of which instruction benefits a free-born lad.’’ This at least 
would be worthy of the author, which the present text is not. 

3_3 This passage seems at first sight to defend yopsiag and doyyoerc in 
§ 10, unless it be said that cai is to be struck out, so that peddy do- 
xXijoewce may mean “the melodies for dancing.” 
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what relates to letters first and secondly 'to the lyre, and 
about calculations, of which we said there is a need, and what- 
ever it is requisite for each to learn relating to war, and house- 
regulation; and the administration, as respects the state, and 
relating to the very same.things still useful of those in the re- 
volutions of divine things, and respecting the stars, and sun, 
and moon, whatever it is necessary to regulate about these 
things in every state. But of what things am I speaking? 
Of the order of days according to the revolutions of months, 
and of months according to each year, in order that seasons, 
and sacrifices, and festivals, receiving each what is suited to 
them, by being celebrated according to nature, may render 
the city alive and awake, and pay to the gods the honours due, 
and cause men to be moreintelligent respecting them !—all these 
matters, my friend, have been thus? sufficiently discussed for 
you by the legislator. Direct therefore your mind to what is 
about to be said after this. Now we have said that you do 
not sufficiently understand what is the first thing respecting 
letters, while we were finding some fault with the con- 
versation on this point, that it has not been as yet clearly 
stated to you, whether he, who is about to become a moderate 
citizen, should betake himself to an accuracy in learning, or 
not betake himself at all. And so too in the case of the lyre. 
4We say then that he ought to betake himself.4 For learning 


11 Such is the literal version of the mass of incoherent words exist- 
ing at present in the Greek text; of which it would have been impossible 
to guess even at the meaning, had not Ficinus fortunately made his trans- 
lation from a MS. far superior to any collated subsequent to his time; 
unless it be said, that he not only cut out, what he could not under- 
stand, but inserted out of his own head, what he conceived to be neces- 
sary for the sense. His version, adopted partially by Taylor, is to this 
effect—‘! quee ad lyram, a legislatore dictum est, preter ea que ad compu- 
tationem numerorum spectant, quibus opus esse diximus; et omnino 
quecunque ad bellum ac rem familiarem publicamque conducunt; item 
que ad divinorum, astrorum, solis luneque circuitum perquirendum, ut 
universa civitas non ignoret ordinem dierum in mensem mensiumque in 
annum ; atque ita tempora, solemnitates, sacrificia, ut decet disposita na- 
turali quodam ductu, vivam civitatem vigilantemque reddant, et diis 
honorem tribuant et homines ad hee prudentiores efficiant.” 

2 Cousin would read with one MS. odzw in lieu of otrw— 

3 By ypadppara in Greek was meant not simply letters or writing, -but 
both united, what we call “‘ reading and writing.” 

‘4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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to read and write three years would do for a boy ten years 
old. But to those, who are thirteen, three years for handling 
the lyre would be a moderate time. Nor let it be lawful for 
1a father (to permit), or his son of his own act! to make his 
application to these studies more or less, and for more or less 
years than these ?whether desirous to learn or hating it.? 
And let him, who disobeys (the law), be deprived of those 
youthful honours, which are to be mentioned shortly after- 
wards. But hear this first, what the youths ought to learn 
during this period, and what the masters to teach. They ought 
to labour at letters until they are able to write and read. But 
let us leave those unregarded, whom nature has not urged on 
to become, 2 with respect to quickness and beauty,* proficients 
within the years enjoined. But in the case of the lyreless learn- 
ing‘ of poets preserved in writings, some in metre, and others 
without metrical® divisions, ® which are called merely composi- 
tions in prose ® destitute of rhythm and harmony, there have been 
left to us unsafe writings ‘by some such men, the majority? of 


1—! The Greek is rarpi pyr’ air@—out of which neither Stephens 
nor Ast could make any thing satisfactory to themselves or to others. 
Bekker has edited warpi pnd at’rw—‘ to not even a father himself,” 
which Stalbaum calls an egregious emendation; but which I confess I 
cannot understand, even if zrotetoO@ac be taken in the sense of dwWdoxecPat, 
** to put out to learn—”’ For in that case the pronoun avrg would be 
superfluous, while the mention of the son could not be dispensed with. 
The paraphrase of Ficinus gives, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, ‘‘ nec liceat aut patri plus vel minus in his liberos detinere, aut 
liberis, sive taedio affectis, citra id tempus, sive desiderio compulsis ultra 
his rebus, contempta lege, vacare.’’ By the aid of which it is easy to 
elicit, as I have translated, warpi idy pére viet adr@— On the loss or 
corruption of av see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 121. 

22 The Greek is grAopaotvT1—puocovyre. But Plato wrote ¢iAovrre 
pabsiv—ptoovyrt. 

33 Qn the phrase mod¢g rdyo¢e or mpdc KadXog with ypadey, see 
the Commentators on Thom. Mag. p. 274, with whose notes had Bad- 
ham been conversant, he would not have proposed in Pref. Iph. T. p. 
19, to read eigc kadac ruxde for sig kadAOG TUXac in Eurip. Troj. 1202. 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ monumenta,”’ as if his MS. read 
pevnpara instead of paOypara. 

5 T have adopted pvOuccwv for pvOuer, proposed by the Bipont editor. . 

$6 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, They are evidently an interpolation. 

7—? Such is the literal version of the Greek wapatiwwy tiv woddov 
rowvtwy avOowrwy: which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus ; 
who omits rév woAAGy— Perhaps Plato wrote rapa rivwy dvTwg ardoy 
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which, ye best of all guardians of the laws, how will ye make 
any use? Or how would a lawgiver, ordering you to use 
them, correctly order? I expect he would be much at a loss. 

Clin. | What is this, guest, which you seem to say, as re- 
gards yourself, as being in reality at a loss.’ 

Athen. You have taken me up correctly, Clinias. But be- 
fore you, who are associates with me on the subject of laws, 
it is necessary for me to state ?what seems to be an easy mat- 
ter, and what does not.” | 

Clin. What then, do you now say, ?and what has been your 
state,* with respect to these matters ? 

Athen. I will tell you. For it is by no means easy to speak 
what is opposed to many myriads of mouths. 

Clin. But what, does it (not)* seem to you that the few and 
trifling matters, previcusly mentioned by us relating to laws, 
are somewhat opposed to the multitude ? 

Athen. You have spoken this with the greatest truth. 
>For, as it seems to me, you are exhorting me to proceed con- 
fidently in this road, although it is arduous and odious to 
many, and to advance through the path of laws, which our 
present discourse has laid open, without omitting any parti- 
cular, when perhaps a journey of this kind will be pleasing 
to others not fewer in number, and, if fewer, not worse.° 


dvonrwy 7 dvOpwrwy, i. e. “by some persons really simpletons and un- 
intellectual.”’ 

1__1 Ficinus has merely “‘ Quid, hospes, tecum ita dubitasti ? ”’ 

2.2 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, almost literally, has “‘ que certa et 
que dubia mihi videntur.”’ 

33 Here again Taylor has followed Ficinus, *‘ quid te movit.” 

* Tn lieu of dAiya four MSS. offer éAtyov, which evidently leads to oAty’ 
ou — 

55 From this version made by Taylor, it is shown beyond all doubt 
that he looked merely to the Latin of Ficinus, and not to the Greek ; which 
is literally—‘‘ For you are indeed exhorting me, as it seems to me, while 
the same road has become hateful to many, and perhaps agreeable to 
others not fewer, and if fewer, not the worse at least, with whom you are 
exhorting me to run a risk, and with confidence to march along the road 
of legislation, now cut out by the present conversation, and to be remiss 
in nothing.”? Here although Ast would supply the want of the apodosis 
in the latter part of the sentence by repeating OvaxéXever after Kedever, yet 
Ruhnken on Timeeus, 128, felt disposed to adopt the correction of a 
critic in Miscell. Observ. ii. 2, p. 8307, who proposed to read, what the 
sense requires in part, 6000 éyec@ar 2x P0d0700—while no one has hitherto 

seen that Plato certainly wrote ravrij¢ rij¢ odod, ‘this road,’ not rij¢ 
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Clin. How not? ) 

[15.] Athen. Iam not then remiss. I assert indeed, that there 
are very many writers of poetry amongst us, in hexameters 
and trimeters, !and all the so-called measures,! some having 
aimed at seriousness, others at fun; in whose writings very 
many myriads assert that we ought to bring up such of the 
youths as are properly instructed, and to render them full even 
to satiety, by making them to be frequent hearers at the read- 
ing of them, and very learned in them, through having got 
whole poets by heart. But others say that, selecting the heads 
from all, and bringing to the same point entire sentences, they 
ought to learn them well? by committing them to memory, 
if any one among us is about to be a good man and wise 
through much experience and much learning. Do you, then, 
exhort me with a freedom of speech to show to them what 
they say correctly or not? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. By saying what then upon all these points shall I 
in one word say what is sufficient? I think it nearly some- 
thing of this kind, in which every one would agree with me, 
that each of those’ (the poets) have said many things beau- 
tifully, and many the reverse. And if this be the case, I 
assert, that much learning is bringing danger to youth.* 

Clin. How then, and what would you advise the guardian 
of the law to do? 

Athen. Of what are you speaking ? - 

Clin. By looking to the pattern of what thing would he 
permit all the youths to learn one subject and forbid them an- 
other? Speak, and do not shrink from speaking. 


aurije 660%, “the same road,” and probably éyecOar andovg roXd, to 
balance the subsequent rpoogiAovc, and did kadov Ot, in lieu of drake— 
Aster: for thus zopevec@at would be governed by dei, and dtd Kado’ show 
that the march was for the sake of what is honourable. 

1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who fol- 
lowed Gryneus, who threw them out of the translation of Ficinus, because 
there was nothing to answer to them in the then existing Greek text, 
which has been subsequently supplied by six MSS. 

2 As ixpavOdvey means by itself ‘to learn by heart,” to avoid the 
tautology in ele pyhpny TiWepéivove, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ev pavOaveeyv— 

5 Ficinus has “ poetis,” as if his MS. read rév zounréy, not rovrwy— 

4 This was the doctrine of Heracleitus, who said 1) woAuvpabin voor ob 
Odonet. 
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Athen. My good Clinias, I seem almost in a certain man- 
ner to have been fortunate. 

Clin. About what? 

Athen. In not being entirely in want of a pattern. For now, 
after looking to the discourse, which we have gone through, 
from the morning up to the present moment, not without the 
inspiration of some god, as we appear to myself, 1T fancy, by 
Zeus, that something has been said by a person in his senses ! 
altogether similar to a kind of poetry. Nor has perhaps any 
wonderful event fallen upon me, in being delighted with looking 
upon our own discourse, as being collected together.? For of 
the very many discourses in poems, or spoken thus in prose, 
which I have learnt and heard, they have appeared to me to 
be the most moderate of all, and the most fit for youths to hear. 
Hence I conceive I could not have to mention to a guardian of 
the laws and an instructor a pattern better than this, or to ex- 
hort the masters to teach boys these subjects, and what are 
next and similar to these, whether a person happens to be go- 
ing through the compositions of poets, or what has been writ- 
ten in prose, or spoken thus nakedly, without being written, as 
being the brothers of these discourses, so as not to neglect them 
in any way, but to write them down; and in the first place to 
compel the teachers themselves to learn and praise them ; 3 and 
not to employ as co-workers the teachers, to whom they are 
not acceptable; but that such as a person may find giving 
their votes for praise, let him make use of these, and hand over 
to them the youths to teach and to instruct. Here then and 
thus let my tale be brought to an end, after having been told 
as regards the teachers of letters and letters likewise.* 

. Clin. *As regards the argument,* stranger, we do not ap- 


'_-' The Greek is okay 0 oby por wavramaat, from which I have elicit- 
ed 60a vy A’ évyw te mavTarwact— For thus azopPré ac will recover, 
what it wants at present, its verb. 

* I must leave for others to understand, what I cannot, oiov a@pdouc. 
From the preceding allusion to the inspiration of some god, it is quite 
evident, to myself at least, that Plato wrote oioy éy@sovc—“‘ as if god-in- 
spired.” On the corruption of éO0¢ see myself on Eumen. 17. 

—* Of this needlessly prolix matter Ficinus has given this abridg-. 
ment, adopted in part by Taylor, “ et eos, qui non probent, repellat ; his 
vero, qui probant, erudiendos instituendosque adolescentes, committat. 
Sed de literis eorumque magistris jam satis.’ 

—‘ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, oe 
a him by Taylor. . 

U 
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pear to myself at least to have wandered from the subject pro- 
posed. But whether we are right upon the whole or not, it 
is perhaps difficult to assert positively. 

Athen. But this, Clinias, will then become more clear, as 
is reasonable, when, as we have often said, we arrive at the 
end of this digression respecting the laws. 

Clin. True. 

[16.] Athen. After the grammar-master 1s not the harp- 
master to be spoken of ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. I fancy that, if we recollect our previous discourse, 
we assigned to the harp-masters what was suited to the teach- 
ing and the whole of education in things of such a kind. 

Clin. Of what kind of things are you speaking ? 

Athen. We said, I think, that the Dionysiacal singers of 
sixty years of age! ought to have pre-eminently a fine per- 
ception of rhythms, and the compositions of harmonies, in 
order that ?(some one, through knowing well) the imitation by 
melodies, when it is well or ill done, at what time an affection 
how violent soever may happen to the soul,? may thus,? by be- 
ing able to select the resemblances of the good (soul) and those 
of the contrary one, reject the latter, but bring forward the 
former, and 4hymn to and enchant the souls of the young, * 
and invite each of them, while following him on account of 
the imitations, to be led on® to the possession of virtue. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. For the sake then of these matters, it is requisite 


1 This mention of singers of sixty years old, having a fine perception 
of rhythms, seems very strange. For at that period of life all the finer 
perceptions have generally ceased to exist, at least in northern climates, and 
still more in the southern; where the faculties of man are more early deve- 
loped, and more early decay. In ii. p. 670, B. § 11, the age is fifty years. 

22 For the sake of the syntax, without which it is impossible to get 
satisfactorily at the sense of an ancient author, I have translated as if, 
instead of év roic maOjpacw bray buyy yiyvnrai—the Greek were ori- 
ginally ebyvote, waOnm’ dcov bray év boyy ytyyntar— 

- In lieu of wy Tre, the sense seems to lead, as I have translated, to or, 
ovTwWwo— 

44 The Greek is tpyvy cai ivddy raic rév viwy Puyaic. Ficinus has 
‘‘ adolescentium auribus concinant trahantque eorum animos—” 

5 The Greek is rec@arc—ouvaxor\o%ovvrac— But as Ficinus has “ imi- 
tatione quadam perductos,”’ I suspect he found in his MS. dyeo@at, as 
I have translated. 
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for both the harper and his pupil to use the sounds of the lyre, 
‘for the sake of the clearness of the chords, by bringing out 
sounds in accordance with sounds.! But (as regards) the dif- 
ference and variety of the sounds of the lyre—the chords pro- 
ducing some melodies, and the poet who composes the strain 
others — and moreover? others by their making the thick? 
and the thin, the swift and the slow, the sharp and the flat, 
agree with or opposed to each other respectively, and by 
adapting similarly all the varieties of rhythms to the sounds 
of the lyre, it is not lawful‘ to bring all such things as these 
before those, who are about to extract quickly in three years 
what is useful in music. For contraries, confusing each other, 
produce a difficulty in learning. But it is requisite that the 
young should be as quick as possible to learn. For the subjects 
of education enjoined upon them are of necessity not trifling 
or few. However, our discourse, as it proceeds, will, together 
with time, point them out. To such matters relating to music, 
let the teacher thus attend. But the melodies and words, of 
what kind and what it is meet for the choir-masters to teach, 
have been all previously discussed; and we have said that, by 
being consecrated and adapted each to festivals, they ought to 
be of service to the state, by contributing to a pleasure of a 
happy kind.° 

Clin. And this too have you discussed with truth. 

Athen. Most truly indeed.® And let him, who is chosen the 
ruler as regards music, receive these rules from us, and let him 

1_1 J] confess I hardly understand what Plato is aiming at. Ficinus 
has “‘ expressionis gratia, que ex canoris fidibus provenit, et vocibus vo- 
ces consonas reddere.” Ast refers to Histoire de Academie des Inscript. 
T. iii. p. 199. Cousin adds T. 8, p. 9, and 35, and T. 37. 

2 From the words cai 67 cai is evident that some participle has dropt 
out of the sentences preceding. 

3 By wucvorne is meant, says Martianus Capella, ix. p. 320, quoted 
by Ast, “a certain quality composed of three sounds,” which I must 
leave for musical Greek scholars to explain. 

4 The Greek is wav7’ ody ra Toravra py— But one MS. for py reads 
peév—where véputpor lies hid ; and hence I have altered ovy into ob — 

5 I scarcely understand 7Ooryy ebruyj—aunless it be said that, to use 
the language of Horace, there is a “‘ voluptas, empta dolore,’’? which 
* nocet.” 

66 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; Ficinus 
has ‘“‘ Hee itaque vere distincta electus ad musam magistratus susci- 
piat,”? as if his MS. read dAnOéorara roi vuv ratra raparaBwr 6 TEpi 
THY povoay Apxwy aipePeic, without kai and ny. 
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attend to them with a kind fortune. 1 But let us deliver them 
relating to dancing and the whole of the gymnastics pertaining 
to the body, in addition to what has been stated previously ; 
(and) as we have delivered the instruction, that remained re- 
specting music, let us act in a similar manner with regard to 
gymnastics. For it is meet for boys and girls to learn to dance 
and to practise gymnastics likewise.' Is it not? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Now for the boys dancing-masters, but for the girls 
dancing-mistresses, would be the better fitted® for going 
through the occupation. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Again, let us call the man, who has the most to do, 
the curator of youth; and who, since he attends to the sub- 
jects relating to music and gymnastics, will not have much 
leisure. 

Clin. How then is it possible for a person, advanced in 
years, to attend to so many things? 

Athen. Easily, my friend. For the law has allowed and 
will allow him to take to himself as his associates? in such an 
employment, whomever of the male and female citizens he 
pleases ; and he will know whom he ought (to take); and he 
will be desirous ‘not to do wrong in these matters* while 
5 prudently knowing and reverencing the importance of hisofiice, 
and® being conversant with the reasoning ® that, when youths 


1_1 Such ‘is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has thus trans- 
posed the sentences, “‘ nos vero, sicut musice docendi modum, qui resta- 
bat, adjecimus, ita nunc saltationi et universe corporis gymnastice, cum 
idem reliquum sit, idem quoque adjiciamus:”’ while Taylor has adopted 
the transposition and thus abridged the original, “‘ But as we have deli- 
vered what remained to be discussed respecting music, we shall do the 
same respecting dancing, and the whole of the gymnastic pertaining to the 
body.” 

2 1 have translated as if the Greek were avemirnéeiorspou, not avere- 
TNOEioTEpOY. 

3 On this sense of rpocAapBavev, see at Aisch. Prom. 225. 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

5_5 I have followed,'as Taylor does likewise, Ficinus in transposing 
the order of the words aidotjpevog étupodvwe Kai yryywokwy into yryvo 
oxwy iudpdvac Kat aidovpevoc. 

6 The Greek is Aoyeou — Evywy, where Ast would read Evrieig — 
Ficinus has “‘ignoret.”’ Taylor, “ being well convinced.” 
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have been and are properly brought up, every thing will sail 
on prosperously ! (over the sea of life) ;! but if not,? it is not fit 
to state, nor do we state (what will follow)* through our vener- 
ating the great lovers of prophets in a new city.‘ 

[17.] Much then has been said by us on the subjects re- 
lating to dancing and all the movements of gymnastics. For 
under gymnastics we place all the exercises relating to war 
in archery and every kind of hurling, and the use of the small 
shield, and all the fighting with the large shield, and the tac- 
tics of sallying out, and all the marching of armies, and their 
conduct in camps, and whatever relates to cavalry regulations. 
For all these subjects there ought to be teachers in common, 
obtaining their pay from the state, and having both men and 
boys as their pupils, and girls and women skilled in all these 
matters—those who are still virgins practising every kind of 
dancing, and fighting in armour, but the women laying hold 
of the science of sallying out,° and of laying down and taking 
up arms, if for nothing else,® at least for this, that should there 
be a necessity at any time for those, who had been guarding’ 
the children and the rest of the city, to leave the town with their 
whole force,® and to march to a distance from it, the women. 
may be sufficient for so much 9 as this. Or, on the contrary, 


1—1 Taylor has introduced ‘the sea of life,” from “in vita”? in Fi- 
cinus. 

2 The Greek is wii, pry 6é—But an aposiopesis cannot be expressed by 
a prohibitive formula. Plato wrote wAéi, et dé jsj—as I have translated. 

% Ficinus adds, what the sense requires, ‘‘ quid sequatur,” as if his — 
MS. read ré étdy for ézri before kawy wodet. 

4 Here again Ficinus has, what is better suited to common sense, “‘ per- 
niciosum in civitatem novam omen fugientes.’? For why there should be 
in a new state persons more fond of prophets than in an old one, it is not 
easy to understand. 

5 The Greek is Ouetddwy vai raZewy. It should be dteEddwy raxrixdy, 
as just before. 

6 Ficinus, “ si nullius rei alterius gratia, attamen,”’ as if his MS. read 
ei pendevocg Eveca GAov, GAA —as remarked by Stephens. : 

7 [have adopted ¢uvAdéavrac, found in four MSS., in lieu of ¢vAadZov- 
rac, which Ast says may be referred to the women. But then Piato would 
assuredly have written ¢vAaz~ovoac. Ficinus has, in an abridged form, 
‘““si res cogat, ut in militiam viri omnes proficiscantur, possint ipsze inte- 
rim, si quid adversi acciderit, civitatem defendere.”’ 

8 Unless I am greatly mistaken, racy ry Ovvaper is an explanation of 
wavonpet. 

® As to defend the town. 
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(should it happen,)! 2 what is not at all denied to be possible,” 
that enemies from without fall upon it with some mighty power 
and force, whether Greeks or Barbarians, and furnish the 
necessity for a battle to take place for the state itself, it would 
surely be a great fault in a polity for the women to have been 
brought up in soshameful a manner, as not to fight, as even birds 
do in behalf of their offspring with the strongest of wild animals,? 
nor to be willing to die, and to expose themselves to every dan- 
ger ; but straightway to hurry * to sacred places, and to fill all the 
altars and temples, and to bring down upon the race of women 
the bad repute® of being the most cowardly of all animals. 

Clin. © By Zeus, O guest, this would be by no means 
seemly, independent of the cowardice, in any state, where it 
might take place.® 

Athen. Let us then lay down the law so far as this at 
least, that warlike concerns ought not to be neglected by 
women, but that all the citizens, both male and female, ought 
to attend to them. 

Clin. I agree with you. 

Athen. With respect to wrestling, then, we have said some- 
thing ; but that which is, as I should say, the greatest thing, 
we have not spoken of; nor is it easy to speak of it, without 
pointing it out with the body, as well as by word of mouth. 
This then we will determine, when our language, following 
out acts, shall indicate something clear about the other 
points of which we have spoken; and that such a wrestling is 
in reality of all motions allied the nearest to a personal encoun- 
ter in battle; and, moreover, that it is requisite to attend to 
this for the sake of that, but not that for the sake of this. 

1 Stephens was the first to see, that as there is nothing to govern the 
infinitive zapacyeiy something has dropt out here. The missing word 
was, I suspect, rvyov, as I have translated. 2 

72 So Ast explains a@zwporoy. With regard to the syntax in wy obdéy 
amwporoyv, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, by otdéy arw- 
porov. But the sense requires rather 6 cidap’ arwporov— 

$ With this sentiment Ast compares a similar one in Lycurgus c. Leo- 
crat. T. iv. p. 229, and Musonius in Wyttenbach. Philomath. i. p. 159. 

* Faehse aptly compares Asch. S. Th. 165. 

5 The Greek is cai 66fay. JI have translated as if it were, cai addotiar, 
similar to aisyog éyeve in Hom. O60, A. 432, and the passages quoted on 
Menexenus, § 14. 

6_6 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 


follows to the letter, has, ‘‘ Per Jovem, hospes, et dedecori hoc et detri- 
mento est civitati.” 
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Clin. Beautifully indeed do you say this. 

[18.] Athen. Let then thus much be held to have been said 
up to the present moment on the subject of wrestling. But 
with respect to the other motions of the whole body, the greatest 
part of which a person would, by calling it a certain dancing, 
call it correctly, it is proper to consider as of two kinds; one 
imitating the solemn in the more beautiful bodies, but the 
other the depraved in baser bodies. And again, of the de- 
praved there are two species, and two of the serious. Of the 
serious motion one kind exists, when bodies of beauty and a 
soul of bravery become implicated in war and violent exer- 
tions: but the other, when a temperate soul (being mixed up) 
with a prosperous state and moderate pleasures. Now he who 
calls a dancing of this kind pacific, calls it according to 
its nature. ! But the warlike, on the other hand,! which is 
entirely different from the pacific, a person would correctly 
eall Pyrrhic ; which imitates the careful guarding against all 
blows and hurlings by leanings away,? and by every kind of 
yielding and leapings on high, together with a lowering of the 
body ; and the contrary to these, which are borne along to 
active gestures in the shooting of arrows, and the hurling of 
javelins, and which attempt to imitate the infliction 3 of all kinds 
of blows. ‘4But that which is erect and braced up in these, 
when an imitation takes place of good bodies and souls, becom- 
ing straightforward for the most part of the limbs of the body, 
receiving a thing of this kind as right, but the contrary as not 


1! The Greek is rv wodguecny 67 robrwy: where I cannot understand 
rourwy, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. For his version is, “il- 
lum vero a pacifico diversum, Pyrrichen recte quisque vocabit.” I have 
translated as if the Greek were 7ijv wodguicyny 0 ad, TO way adAny, where 
6’ is due to Ast, 

2 Ast and others explain éxvedoeoe by “inclinings away.’ But that 
would be dzovetceot: and so perhaps Plato wrote. For é« and a7 are 
constantly confounded in MSS, See Porson Miscell. Crit. p. 181. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were éuGBAypara, not pysnpara, 
which I cannot understand, despite the references to Lucretius iu. 40, 
Virgil Afn. v. 585, and Livy xxix, 22, made by Ast. Ficinus has simply 
“ ceedendo,”’ omitting wacéyv wAnyOv pipnpara émcysipovoac pyseioOat. 

4—4 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, out of which Ast has 
been unable to make any thing satisfactory ; and I am equally in the dark. 
Ficinus has ‘‘in his omnibus arbitrari oportet, quando intrepidus et con- 
stans habitus in membrorum rectitudine et fortitudine adhibetur, recte 
fieri; quando vero, non recte.”” What Plato wrote, might, however, be 
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right. In this way, on the other hand, we must look upon 
the pacific dancing of each,! whether a person lays hold or 
not of the beautiful dancing, and conducts himself in a be- 
coming manner in the dances of men, acting according to law. 
It is necessary, then, to separate first the dancing about which 
there is a doubt from that about which there is not a doubt. 
Now what is this ? And how must we separate them ? Such then 
as is Bacchic, and belongs to those that follow the Bacchants, 
whom some persons, ?calling by the name of Nymphs, Pans, 
Silenuses, and Satyrs, say that they imitate, and,? drunk with 
wine, perform? purifications and certain mystic rites, the whole 
of this kind of dancing it is not easy to define, as being neither 
pacific, nor adapted to war, or (to say) what it means. But it 
seems to me that it is nearly the most correct to define it in 
this way, by placing the warlike dancing apart, and apart too 
the pacific, and to assert that this kind of dancing is not 
adapted to a civil* life. Leaving it, therefore, to lie down 
lying there,® let us return to the warlike and pacific dancing, 
as being indubitably ours. Now the kind of the unwarlike 
Muse, and that which honours® the gods and the sons of the 
gods by dancing, ‘will become altogether one kind,’ when it 
takes place in the reputation’ of doing well. And we could 


recovered by a bold conjecture, which it is unnecessary to bring -for- 
ward. 

1 In lieu of éeaorwy, which Ast could not understand, nor can I, he 
suggested éxdorors. Stalbaum says that exdorwy isto be referred to ray 
épxoupéevwy. But neither Plato nor any other sensible writer is wont to 
omit words absolutely requisite for the sense and syntax. . 

2_2 In lieu of évrovouatorrec Ge pact provvrat, where we is omitted 
by Ficinus, I have translated as if the Greek were, étvrovopaZortiéc rivec, 
gaciy Ort pyovvrat, Kai— 

3 From avoreAoupévwy, in which, as there is no syntax, there can be no 
sense, it is easy to elicit amore\siv, roO— asI have translated, and to 
change the following 76 into ye— 

* Instead of woAtrixov, Taylor has “to war,”’ misled by the preceding 
TONEMLKOU. 

5 Since ceiuevov—xetoOar are not, I believe, thus united elsewhere, in 
Se xeiuevoy lies hid perhaps 6’ éeBadddouevoy, “rejected.’’ Compare 
Axioch. § 12, dnpou waiyvioy é«BaddSpevor. 

6 I have with Stalb. adopted rio, first suggested by Stephens, and 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

77 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

8 The expression éy 06%, whether d0&y means “ opinion,” or “ reputa- 
tion,” or “glory,” is to my mind perfectly unintelligible; and soto Fici- 
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make of this a twofold division; the one, possessing greater 
pleasures, after we have escaped 'from certain labours there! 
and dangers to what is good; but the other, when there is a 
preservation and increase of former good things, possessing 
pleasures milder than them ;? since in matters of this kind, 
every one is affected with greater movements in the body, when 
the pleasures are greater, but with less, when they are less ; 
and he, who is more orderly, and more exercised in fortitude, 
exhibits less changes of movement; but he, who is timid, and 
unexercised in temperance, the more vehement ; and generally 
every one, who emits a sound, whether in singing or in speak- 
ing, is not entirely able to exhibit tranquillity in his body. 
Hence an imitation of what has been said, taking place by 
gestures has produced the whole of the art of dancing. In 
all these occasions, one person amongst us moves elegantly, 
but another inelegantly. Now it is fitting for him, who re- 
flects, to praise many others of the old names, as being as- 
sioned correctly, and according to nature; and to one of them, 
relating to the dancings ?of those who are doing well, and are 
moderate in their pleasures,? how correctly and at the same 
time musically did he, whoever he was, give a name. For‘ 
assigning to them taken all together a name according to rea- 


nus was, I suspect, the whole passage from ré 67 rij¢ aro Epov to Oratpoiper 
dv. For he has thus abridged it in his version, ‘‘ genus autem illud 
muse, quo in pace et prosperitatis opinione utimur, deos deorumque filios 
honorantes, bipartito distinguitur.”’ 

11 Here again I am at a loss in understanding rivév adrov: and so 
too was Stephens, as regards avrov; for which he proposed to read 
airéy, unless a’rov is to be united, he says, to rd pév; from which, 
however, it would be more distant than is customary. The idea is never- 
theless caught at by Ast, despite the fact that adrov could not be united 
to ré piv, with éx wovwy rivwy interposed ; and even if it could, in the 
formula r6 pév—roé dé the pronoun is never thus introduced. Both riuvoy 
and av’rov are omitted by Ficinus in his version, “ alterum enim, cum 
pericula laboresque evasimus et bona adepti sumus,” asif his MS. read 
tx piv kivdbvuy Kai révwy yuory CramepEevyoTwr. 

* Here too Ficinus appears to have been in the dark, and so am I, as 
to the meaning of éxeiyvwy: which he has omitted, and supplied the 
words “ peragi solet,’? wanting to complete the sense, as if his MS. read 
kivoir dy in lieu of éxeivwr. 

3_8 Ficinus has ‘quod saltationes cunctas moderatorum hominum, 
in rebus secundis temperate gaudentium,” as if his MS. read wepi wacac 
rac épxnoete THY pETpiwy, éxdwTwy Of pETPiWe WEdG Tag NOoVaS THY 
&) moarré6vTwy, which makes a much neater sense. 

4 After kai there is evidently wanting yao— 
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son, he called it Emmeleia,' and established two kinds of 
beautiful dancings, one warlike, called Pyrrhic, the other pa- 
cific, called Emmeleia, assigning to each a becoming and 
fitting appellation. ‘These matters it behoves the lawgiver 
to explain by types, but the guardian of the laws to seek out; 
and having sought out, to combine dancing with the rest of 
music, and to distribute at all festivals that which is suited to 
each of the sacrifices; and having thus made them all holy in 
their order, hereafter to disturb nothing connected with dancing 
or singing. ?For it is requisite that the same city and the 
same citizens should pass their time as far as possible equally 
in the same pleasures,” and live really® well and happily. 
[19.| The matters then relating to the dancings of beauti- 
ful bodies and souls, of what kind it has been said they ought 
to be, have been gone through. But it is necessary to look 
into and know those relating to disagreeable bodies and 
thoughts, and of those that are directed to the comicalities of 
laughter, as regards the language, and the song, and the dance, 
and the imitations of all these, done in a comical way. For 
it is not possible to learn serious things without the laughable, 
nor the converse of any thing without its contrary, if a per- 
son is about to be intellectual; but to do both it would be not 
possible, if a person is on the other hand about to have even 
a little share of virtue. But it is meet to learn them for the 
sake ‘of this very thing,* namely, the not doing or saying at 
any time through ignorance what is ridiculous, when there is 


1 T have preserved the Greek word ’Eupédeca, in which there is an al- 
lusion to pédog, ‘a melody,” and éypedr-jo, “elegant,” derived from 
éy-pédey, “to have acare in,” and hence éupédera means “an elegance 
in melody,” an appellation given to tragedy; while cdodaé was that given 
to comedy, and otxeyvic to farce, as we learn from Athenzus 1. p. 20, E. 

22 I have adopted for the most part the version of Ficinus, ‘‘sed in 
iisdem voluptatibus civitas eadem perseverans, civesque iidem similes 
semper pro viribus permanentes,’’ who probably found in his MS. éy 02 
Taic abraic noovaic ry avTyny rod Kat Tove avTove ToXiTaC bia- 
yovrag bpoiwc—eic dbvamy, instead of éy rai¢ 0 abraic noovaig woab- 
rwe Thy abrny wodkw Kai woXiTac dtayovrac: dpotovg where since 
woabrwe is without sense, and dtayovrac without syntax, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, év yap raic abraig—rovc aitrobc—osi dyovrac 
Opmoiwe— 

3 In lieu of dvrac, which is superfluous after didyovrag, Plato proba- 
bly wrote, what I have translated, ovrwo— 

4.4 Ficinus has “ hujus-—”’ For his MS. read atrov—rovrov, more 
correctly than adrwy—rovrwv— 
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no need of it; but (it is proper)! to order slaves and hired 
strangers to imitate things of this kind; but for no serious 
study of them to exist at any time, or for any free person, either 
woman or man, to be seen learning them, ” but for some novelty 
of imitations about them to always appear.? Thus then let 
whatever are the sports pertaining to laughter, which we all call 
comedy, be laid down both by our language and law. But 
should any of the serious poets, who, they say, are occu- 
pied on tragedies, come to us and ask—Shall we, O strangers, 
come to your city and country, or not, and bring our poetry 
and act? it? or how is it decreed for you to do in matters of 
this kind? what answer to this should we correctly give to 
these divine men? This to myself indeed it seems good to 
say—O most excellent of strangers, we are ourselves, to the 
utmost of our power, poets of a tragedy the most beautiful and 
best. For the whole of our polity consists in an imitation of 
a life the most beautiful and best, which we say is in reality 
the truest tragedy. You, therefore, are poets, and we too 
are poets of the same kind, being your opponents in art, and 
antagonists in the most beautiful drama, which true law alone 
has naturally completed,* as is the hope in us. But do not 
think that we shall so easily suffer you to fix your scenes in 


1 T have inserted dei, which might have been easily lost after 6— 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, catvoy O& det Te TrEpt 
aura yiyvecOat TOY pyunpdrwy: where since Tov pinpaTwy is plainly 
superfluous after aird, Plato wrote, I suspect, cavoy 0& agi wore mepi 
aura yiyvecOa, Srwy pinuar gy: i.e. “ but to ever appear new to the 
subjects of which these are imitations; ’’ where katyov would apply toa 
person and not toa thing. Ast indeed says that the reason for the novelty 
in the imitations is, that, if the same subjects were repeated, people would 
become accustomed to them; for he perhaps remembered the lines of 
Pope, who says that, 


‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated it needs but be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, admire, and then embrace.” 


But so far was Plato from patronizing any novelty in ludicrous imitations 
of comedy, that he would not admit even the serious ones of tragedy. 

3 Ast has mistaken the meaning of &yecy here, as shown by his refer- 
ence to Xenoph. K. I. iii. 3, 2, d¢o0vrag Kat ayovrac, where the expres- 
sion is in its usual military sense of carrying off dead plunder, and driving 
off the living. 

4 Instead of doreXsiv méguKxey, one would have expected aworéXsiv 
Kara ovo éxet, similar to “ potest perficere’’ in Ficinus. 
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our place of meeting, and, introducing players with beautiful 
voices, and who talk louder thar. we do, to speak in public be- 
fore our children and wives and all the masses not the same 
things as we do about pursuits, but for the most part even the 
most contrary. For we should be ourselves nearly quite 
mad, and the whole state too, should it permit you to do what 
has been just now mentioned, before the magistrates shall 
have decided whether you have composed what is to be spoken 
and fit to be brought forward or not. Now then, ye children,! 
offspring of the tender Muses, we will, after first showing your 
odes? by the side of ours to the rulers grant you a Chorus; 
if what has been said by you shall appear to be the same as, or 
better than® that by us, but if not, we shall never, friends, 
be able to do so. Let then these be the customs, ordained 
by laws, relating to all kind of dancing and the teaching of 
them, that separate are the affairs of slaves, and separate 
those of masters, if so it seems good to you. 

Clin. How does not this seem good, at least for the present ? 

[20.] Athen. Three things however still remain for the 
free-born to learn; one is computation, and what relates to 
numbers; but that, which measures’ length, breadth, and 
depth, is a second one;* and the third that, which (measures) 
the orbits of the stars, (and) how they naturally march with re- 


1 Ficinus has “ viri,’’ either because his MS. read wydpec instead of 
mwaidec, or because he disliked with the tautology in waidec—éxyovot. 

2 As the Athenian speaker and his friends were not the Archons, 
they could not say of themselves that they would grant the writers of 
tragedy a chorus, or refuse one. Hence there is evidently some error in 
Owoopey and dvvaipeOa: which it is easy to correct, if we bear in mind 
that Plato has merely put into prose, what he found in verse, probably in 
the Mad@axoi of Cratinus, to. this effect: Niv 0° ire, waidec padaxoy 
Movody, "ExidetLavreg toig dpxyovow Uodrov rac tperéoac wodg: Kdy 
pev ravr’ i Kai Bedriw Tad rap’ tay AEyOevra yévyrat, Awoous vpivy 
xopoy: ei 0 ad pj, Advat wor’ dy odyi dbvawr dy: where most op- 
portunely one MS. according to Bekker reads yéyyrat in lieu of gaiverat, 
and another according to Stalbaum omits Aeyoueva. The verses of Cra- 
tinus were spoken probably by the Chorus at the end of the play, where 
the author anticipated a victory, and gave the audience to understand that 
he had ready for production other comedies as good as, if not better than, 
the present one. 

3 Ficinus alone has what the sense requires, “ nostris,” i.e. BeAriw 7 
Ta wap’ poy, instead of BeXriw ra wap’ oper. 

4 The Greek is ty avd devrepov. But sic dedrepoce could not be thus 
united. Plato wrote we dv ad dsirepov— For we is thus perpetually 
joined to a participle. 
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lation to each other. On all these it is not requisite for the 
many to labour to a nicety, but only some few; of whom, as 
we advance, we will speak towards the end (of our discussion). 
\For so it will be becoming.! But such as are necessary for 
the masses, it has been very correctly said even by boys,’ that 
it is shameful for the many not to know. However it is neither 
easy nor altogether possible to search into all things accu- 
rately ; but whatever is necessary among them, it 1s not pos- 
sible to throw aside. And it seems that he,? who first spoke 
proverbially of the deity, that not even a god will ever at any 
time be seen contending against necessity, (said so) looking to 
this, namely, such necessities 4as, I conceive, are at least? di- 
vine; since, (if he said so) of human necessities, to which 
the multitude look when, speaking in this manner, it would 
be the most stupid by far of all their speeches. 

Clin. What then are those necessities for instruction, O 
guest, which are not such, but divine ? 

Athen. J think they are those, which he, who does not 
practise, nor in any respect learn, will never become either a 
god, a demon, or a hero among men, competent® to undertake 
the care seriously of mankind. And he would want much of 
being a divine man, who is unable to tell either one, or two, 
or three, or, in short, even and odd, or in any respect to 
know how to number, or to reckon nights and days, and is un- 
skilled in the revolutions of the moon, the sun, and the other 
stars. There is then much folly in the notion that all this 
education is not necessary for him, who is about to know the 
most beautiful subjects of instruction. But of what kind is 
each of these, and how many they are, and when they are to 
be learnt, and what with some, and what apart from others, 


1_.1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 In lieu of kai wwe, to which Ast objects, I have translated as if the 
Greek were kai ravciv— Compare “ pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, Si 
recte facies,’”’ in Horace. 

3 Namely Simonides, as shown by iii. § 12, n. 

44 Stephens was the first to suggest dvayxwy, subsequently found in 
two MSS., in lieu of avaykaiwy, For Ficinus has “ divinis necessitatibus.”’ 

5 Despite the attempt of Dorville on Chariton, p. 419, to defend re, I 
have adopted ye, as proposed by Heindorf on Protag., § 87, which both 
Ast and Stalbaum have neglected to notice. Bekker considers 7é as an 
interpolation. 


6 1 have omitted duvvaréc, which Ast acutely saw was the explanation 
of otoc. ; no 
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and the whole combination of them, these are the subjects, 
which a person ought to learn the first ; and, with this instruc- 
tion as the guide, to go on to the rest. For thus a necessity 
has overtaken him naturally, with which we say no divinity 
contests at present, or ever will contest. 

Clin. What has been asserted at present, O guest, seems 
to have been somehow truly asserted, and you speak according 
to nature. 

Athen. Such is the case, Clinias. But it is difficult for 
a person, who has previously arranged thus for himself, to lay 
down laws in this manner. But if it seems good to you, we 
will lay down laws for ourselves in a more accurate manner at 
some other time. 

Clin. You seem to us, guest, to fear our habit of ignorance 
on matters of this kind. You do not, however, justly fear. 
Endeavour then to speak, concealing nothing on this account. 

Athen. I fear the very things you are now speaking of ; but 
I fear much more those, who have indeed laid hold of these 
points of education, but have laid hold of them improperly. 
For an ignorance of all things is by no means a dreadful thing 
nor slippery,! nor yet the greatest evil; but much skill and 
great learning united to an improper education, is a calamity 
much greater than these.” 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

[21.] Athen. It is necessary then to say that the free-born 
ought to learn of each of these subjects so much as the great 
mass of boys in Adgypt learn together with their letters. For, 
in the first place, the rules relating to reckoning have been so 
artlessly devised for children, that they learn it in sport, and 
with pleasure ; (for there are)? distributions of certain apples 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were not SPOAPON, but TPAAE- 
PON. 

2 I cannot understand rodrwy: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 

3 In the whole of this description of the manner, in which the boys in 
fEgypt were taught numeration, there is a sad want of perspicuity; so 
much so that Atheneeus, in xv. p. 671, F., has taken upon himself to solve 
what he calls a Platonic problem, by saying, that in the allusion to the 
apples and chaplets, the philosopher meant something of this kind: “‘ He 
wanted to discover a number, by which all might have an equal share, 
until the last guest had entered, either of apples or chaplets. I assert 
then, that the number 60 divided into 6 fellow-drinkers, is able to com- 
plete the equality. For I know that towards the beginning (of our dis- 
course), {i. p. 4, E.| we stated that not more than five persons supped 
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and chaplets, the ! the same numbers being adapted to 
more and at the same time to fewer:' and in the case 
of pugilists and wrestlers, ?the assessorships and co-allot- 
ments? 3in turn and in successive order,? and *how they 
exist naturally ;4 and, moreover, when playing, °they mix 
phials of gold, and copper, and silver, and other things of 
this kind, and some distribute them whole,® adapting, as I said 
before, to their sports the use of necessary numbers ; and thus 
they benefit those, who are learning to draw up and lead out 
armies, and to arrange encampments,® and to regulate a 
household, and cause in short the men’ to be more useful 


together; but that we are as many as the grains of sand, is evident. Now 
the number 60 will commence in this way, when the drinking party is 
filled up to six. The first comer to the meeting receives 60 chaplets, 
half of which he gives to the second, and each has therefore 30; and di- 
viding them all again with the third comer, each has just 20; and, sharing 
again in like manner with the fourth, just 15; with the fifth, just 12; and 
with the sixth, just 10. And thus is completed the equality of the chaplets.”’ 
In which passage I have every where changed EK into EIC, and omitted 
yiyvovrat after dexarévre. But as there is not a word in Plato about the 
number 60, the whole of this explanation is evidently the fanciful interpret- 
ation of some over-clever commentator. But for the express quotation in 
Atheneus of pndwy ré rivwy Cravopai, I should have said that Plato 
wrote pikwy rerpnpéevwy dcavopai cai oregpavwy Srwv. For thus the 
apples cut up and the whole chaplets would answer to numbers fractional 
and integral. 

1! T confess I do not exactly understand what is meant by the words 
between the numerals; I could have understood perfectly wAsioow dpa 
kai éharrooww appoTrrorTwy apispay rey lovTwy Kowvy, Kai—i. e. ‘the 
numbers being adapted to the more and fewer likewise of those who had 
come in common.” 

2__? Ast says that in é¢edpeiac and ZvAANEewe there is an allusion to the 
custom of appointing by lot a third combatant, who was to contend with 
the conqueror in a preceding contest, as shown by Aristoph. in Barp. 791. 

353 The Greek is iy pépe kai épeijc kai— But one MS. omits cai 
épeEnje correctly. For the two expressions mean the same thing. Cor- 
rectly too one MS. omits Kat. 

44 How the épedpeia and ovAAnéce can be said to take place naturally, 
I cannot understand. 

5_.5 Here again I am ata loss. All would be intelligible, were we to 
read, what Plato probably wrote, 7 ov wAéac 4 wéac, in lieu of Kai bAac 
awe. For ‘the full” and “ not full’? would express whole and fractional 
quantities. 

§ In lieu of kai orparéiac, omitted by Ficinus, two MSS. read orparo- 
wedeiac, which leads to orparomededoec, as in p. 813, E. 

7 Here again Ficinus omits rove avOpw7ouc, as being superfluous at 
least, and scarcely intelligible. The antithesis in éypyyopdérac seems to 
lead to paddov n TovC ywOporépove, ‘‘ more than the indolent.” 
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themselves to themselves, and awake; and after this in the 
case of measurements, relating to length, breadth, and depth, 
(since they say)! that there is naturally inherent in all men 
a certain ridiculous and disgraceful ignorance on all these 
points, they liberate them from this. 

Clin. What and what kind of ignorance do you mean ? 

Athen. My dear Clinias, 1 too, having altogether late in 
life heard how we are affected on these points, have felt a 
wonder; and it seems to me, that it is the situation not of 
human beings, but rather of certain swine-like animals; and 
I have been ashamed not only of myself, but of all the Greeks, 

Clin. About what? Tell us, guest, what you mean. 

Athen. J will tell you; or, rather, I will point it out to you 
by asking a question. And do you give me a short answer. 
You surely know what length is? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And what breadth is? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And that there are these two things, and that a 
third of these 2 is depth ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Does it not, then, seem to you, that all these may 
be measured by each other ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; 
and that depth is naturally capable of being measured simi- 
larly ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But, if some of these can do this neither ? violently 
nor quietly,? but some can, and others not,* and yet you ima- 
gine that all (can), how do you conceive yourself to be situated 
with respect to these? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 


1 T have inserted ‘‘since they say,’’ to complete the sense. The Greek 
is wept dravra—gvoe, But éwet might easily have dropt out before 
wept, and gaci corrupted into ddcee. 

2 In lieu of rovrwy, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote I imagine 
Ere av Te Ov— 

33 In o¢ddpa, says Ast, there is an allusion to the same word in the 
answer of Clinias; and hence, to preserve the antithesis, Plato added npépa. 
For otherwise he would have written waAXov and yrrov. 

3 That is to say, some quantities are incommensurable, and others not. T. 
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Athen. But again, as regards length and breadth against 
depth, or length ‘and breadth against each other, do not “all of 
us the Greeks think, touching these questions, Yor that they 
can be measured against each other in some way ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But if this be at no time and by no means possible, 
and yet all the Greeks, as I have said, think it is possible, is 
it not fit, that, being ashamed of them all, we should thus 
address them, —_O ye best of Greeks, this is one of the 
things, which we said it was base not to know. But is it not 
altogether beautiful to know things necessary (to be known) ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And in addition to these, there are other things 
allied to them, in which many errors, the sisters of those 
[errors |,! are produced i in us. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. Those relating to quantities that are commensurable 
and not commensurable, by what nature they exist. For it is 
necessary that he, who reflects upon them, should distinguish 
them, or be altogether a person of no mark ; and it is meet? by 
throwing out problems to each other, and, being engaged in an 
amusement more agreeable than the pebble-game® of old men, to 
have a love for contention in a pursuit worthy of all attention.+ 

Clin. Perhaps so. At least it seems that the pebble-game 
and this education are very° different from each other. 

Athen. These subjects then I assert, Clinias, the youths 
ought to learn. For they are neither hurtful nor difficult ; and 

1 Ast has properly rejected auaprnudrwy as an interpolation. 

2 In lieu of AEI the sense requires AEI, as I have translated. 

8 So I should have translated werreta at Charm. § 47, Alcib. i. § 15, 
and here in v. § 9. For though the modern draughts is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Greek zerreia, yet there seems to have been some difference 
in these two games. Wrongly therefore have I translated werretay, ‘‘a 
game of dice,’ in the Statesman, § 38, as shown by Phedr. p. 274, D. 
WETTELAC TE Kai KuPEiac. 

4 Instead of ratrwy, which I cannot understand, I have translated as 
if the Greek were ravTwy— 

5 All the MSS. read od wap7o\v— Stephens was the first to suggest 
Kai wap7oXv, found subsequently, according to Stalbaum, in the margin 
of a solitary MS. For Ficinus omits the negative. But as cai has no 
meaning here, I should prefer wov—- On the confusion of ov and zou 
see Porson at Hecub. 300. Winckelmann refers to his note on Plutarch 
Erot. p. 217, but what he says there [ knew not, for I have never seen 


the book. 
x 
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when they are learnt, combined with sport, they will do a be- 
nefit, but never a hurt, to our state. But, if any one says 
otherwise, let us hear him. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If then these things appear to be so, it is evident 
that we shall decide in their favour; but appearing to be not 
so, they will be decided against. 

Clin. Evidently so. How not? 

Athen. Let then these be laid down as belonging to neces- 
sary instructions, in order that what relates to the laws may 
not be (done) by us in vain. 

1 Clin. Let them be laid down.! 

Athen. *(For they are) as it were pledges from the rest of 
the polity, which may be dissolved,? if they should in no re- 
spect receive kindly* us, who propose them, or you, who 
establish them. 

Clin. The condition you propose is just. 

[22.| Athen. After these then look to the instruction re- 
lating to the stars, whether this being chosen for youth pleases 
us, or the contrary. 7 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. And yet there is respecting them a subject of great 
marvel, and to be endured at no time and by no means. 

Clin. What is this? 

Athen. We say that we ought not to search after the great- 
est god,* and the whole order of the world, nor to be busy in 
explaining the causes (of things); for itis not holy. It seems 
indeed, that, if the very contrary took place, it would take 
place correctly. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. What is stated is a paradox, and some one may 
think it is not suited to old men; but when any one conceives 


1_! T have assigned the words ceicOw pivroe to Clinias. For pévrot, 
following a word repeated, always indicates the assent of the party thus 
repeating the word, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2. 

22 T confess I cannot understand the words between the numerals. 

3 Ast says that peAogpovijrat means “‘ be agreeable.”? But grroppor- 
eia9ar has always elsewhere an active sense, Hence I am ata loss here 
for the real meaning of the whole sentence. 

4 On this celebrated saying of Plato Ast has referred to a host of 
writers, who have alluded to it, from Cicero De N. D. 1. 12, to Theodo- 
retus. 
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that instruction is something beautiful, and true, and advan- 
tageous to a city, and likewise in every respect acceptable to the 
deity, by no manner of means_.is it possible not to mention it. 

Clin. You say what is reasonable. But shall we find an 
instruction of this kind in the case of the stars? 

Athen. All we Greeks, so to say, tell, O ye good men, a false- 
hood respecting those mighty divinities the Sun and Moon. 

Clin. Of what kind is the falsehood ? 

Athen. We say that they never proceed in the same path, 
and that there are some other stars with them, to which we 
give the name of planets. 

Clin. By Zeus, you are saying, guest, the truth. For in 
the course of my life, I have often seen myself the morning 
and the evening star, and certain other stars, never proceeding 
along in the same track, but wandering entirely. And we all 
know that the Sun and Moon !are perpetually doing so.' 

Athen. These then are the things, Megillus and Clinias, 
which I assert our citizens and youths ought to learn respect- 
ing the gods in heaven, so far as this about all these matters, 
so far? for the sake of not blaspheming them, but of offering 
sacrifices ever with good-omened words, and piously in prayers 
approaching? them. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if, first, it is possible to learn 
that, of which you are speaking; and next, if we are not at 
present speaking properly about them, yet after learning, we 
shall speak so of them. Thus much do I go along with you; 
and that a thing of this kind must be learnt. Do you, then, 
endeavour to explain entirely that these things are so, and we 
will together follow you as your disciples. 


1_1 The Greek is dodévrac ravé’ & asi-—which is perfectly unintelli- 
gible. Hence Ast would read ravra dei, similar to “‘ semper hec facere”’ 
in Cornarius. But Ficinus has ‘errare semper omnes cognovimus: ” 
Plato wrote, I suspect, op@rvrec év0a Kai évOa Ceiv—i. e. “ on looking at 
them we know that they run hither and thither.”’ On the confusion of 
do@vTec and Oomvrec see my remarks in Troad. Pref. p. xxiii., and on 
évOa cai évOa, found in viii. § 5, p. 835, B., see at Eumen. 95. 

2? The Greek is wepi dadvrwy rovrwy péxot—where péxoe is re- 
peated unnecessarily, whatever Ast may say to the contrary; and epi 
anravrTwy rovrwy, omitted by Ficinus, have nothing to which they can be 
referred. I suspect that we ought to transpose them after eignpeiv 62, 
and read epi aravrwy rovTwy ty yaog— 

5 I have translated as if the Greek word was formerly éoyopévoue, not, 
as at present, evyopévouc. 

x 2 
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Athen. It is not easy to learn what I am saying, nor is it 
on the other hand altogether difficult, nor is it a matter of a 
very long time. And the proof is, that, although I myself 
have heard these things, neither recently! nor formerly, I am 
able to render them manifest in a little time. And yet had 
they been difficult, I, who am in years, would not have been 
able to explain them to you, who are in years. 

Clin. You say what is true. But what is the instruction, 
which you call marvellous; but which you say it is fitting for 
the youths to learn, and yet we are ignorant of ? Endeavour to 
speak about it, at least tothis extent, with the utmost perspicuity. 

Athen. I must endeavour. ‘The notion then, thou best of 
men, respecting the Sun and Moon and the other stars, that 
they are planets, is not correct ; but the very contrary is the 
ease. For each of them perpetually traverses the same path, 
being not many, but one, in a circle; but they appear to tra- 
verse many. And that, which is the most swift of them, is 
not rightly thought to be? the slowest, and contrariwise the 
contrary. Now if such is the case naturally, but we do not 
think so, if we had such notions respecting the horses, that 
run at Olympia, or of men contesting in the long course, and 
we called the swiftest the slowest, and the slowest the swiftest, 
and, passing our encomiums, celebrated the vanquished as the 
victor, I think we should not attach our praises properly, nor 
in a manner agreeable to the racers, *being men.? But now, 
when we err in the very same manner respecting the gods, do 
we not think that, what, when it took place there, would be 
then ridiculous and incorrect, takes place here at present (not 
well) in the case of the gods. 

Clin. Ridiculous, I am aware, entirely.® 


1 From “ nuper’”’ in Ficinus, Stephens suggested véov, found subse- 
quently in one MS., in lieu of véog : which should otherwise be véoc wr, 
to which véwe in three MSS. seems to lead, or else to vewort, which 
Winckelmann prefers. 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were eivat, not av— 

3_.3 The words between the numerals Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has omitted; for he saw that av@pw7ore could scarcely thus be mentioned 
singly after the preceding tr7wwy and avdepwy. Hence Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, dvOowrote imrote TE, not avOpwzroig over. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were 010’, 6Awe, not odapwoc— 

5 T have adopted the notion of Ast, that Plato wrote oioue® 6—not oto- 
peOa—He should have elicited likewise évrav@0t otk &d from évravOot 
xai—as I have translated. 
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Athen. It is not then an act acceptable to the divinity, 
when we hymn to the gods what is false. 

Clin. Most true; if such is the case. 

Athen. If then we can show that such is the case, all these 
subjects are up to this point to be learnt; but, if we cannot 
show it, we must dismiss them; and let this be thus laid down. 

Clin. By all means. 

[23.] Athen. It is then proper to say now, that the legal in- 
stitutions relating to the instruction of childhood, have reached 
their end. And it is requisite to reflect in a similar manner 
upon hunting and every thing else of this kind. ' For it ap- 
pears that the office of a lawgiver is not merely that of laying 
down laws; but that he ought to make use of what is a mean 
between admonition and laws;! an idea that has often oc- 
curred to us during our discussion; for instance, (when we 
were speaking) about the bringing up of the very young. For 
we said there were things not to be mentioned; and that, 
speaking of them as laws laid down, we thought the notion? 
to be full? of folly; but laws having been written in this 
way, and the whole of a polity (laid down),* the praise of 
a citizen pre-eminent in virtue 1s not then perfect, when any 
one says that he, who ministers the best to the laws, and 
obeys them the most, is the good man; but this would be 
said more perfectly, that he is so, who leads a life with- 
out stain,® through being obedient to the writings of the 
party, who lays down the laws and distributes praise and 
blame. This is the most correct language for the praise of a 


11 Such is the literal translation of Ficinus. That of the Greek is less 
intelligible. ‘‘ For it seems almost that, what is ordained by the lawgiver, 
is for some other purpose than for the lawgiver to be freed (from trouble), 
and that there is something else in addition to the laws, which is naturally 
something between admonition and laws.’’ Instead however of éwt petZov 
sivat, which Ast would defend, Stephens suggested émi peiZov (svat: 
while the Bipont editor prefers ért petZoyv eivat, obtained from the version 
of Cornarius. 

2 In lieu of eivat, which I cannot understand, nor could Ast, as is evi- 
dent from his unsatisfactory explanation, I have translated as if the 
Greek were éyvocayv—For there would be thus a Platonic play upon év- 
yoray—advoiac yiuev— See at Phileb. § 57, n. 56. Ficinus has, what 
Taylor adopted, ‘ idque tentare dementis esse.” 

3 This is the happy restoration by Cornarius of yépecy for ye pry. 

* Ficinus alone has “‘ republica constituta,’’ required by the sense. 

5 Ficinus omits dkparov— Winckelmann suggests axpdrarog. 
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citizen ; and the legislator in reality ought not only to write 
down his laws, but in addition to the laws to write down, 
interwoven with them,! what seems to him to be beautiful and 
not beautiful; and the tip-top citizen should establish firmly 
these no less than what are bound down by fines imposed by 
the law. And we adduce as a witness the subject of our 
present discussion ; for it will show more clearly what we 
mean. For hunting is a thing of wide extent, comprehended 
at present under nearly one name. For there is much hunting 
of aquatic animals; much of those that fly ; and still more of 
those on land, not only of wild beasts, but that which? it is fit 
to consider as the hunting of men, I mean? in war, and much 
too is the hunting in the way of friendship, of which one part 
brings praise, the other blame. ‘The thefts too of robbers and 
armies are huntings. The legislator, therefore, who establishes 
laws about hunting, can neither leave these unnoticed, nor, by 
imposing regulations and fines on all, lay down laws of a men- 
acing kind. What then is to be done in cases of this kind? 
4On the one hand, the legislator ought to praise and blame the 
business of hunting,‘ relating to the labours and pursuits of 
youth ; and on the other hand, the young man ought to hear and 
obey, and neither pleasure nor labour ought to prevent him 
(from doing so); but let him honour what is mentioned with 
praise, rather than what has been laid down by law, and are 
accompanied with threats, united to fines relating to each, °and 
perform what is enjoined.» This being premised, the praise 
and blame of hunting will follow in a becoming manner. For 
that, which makes the souls of young men better, belongs to 
the person praising, but to the party blaming that, which 
(effects) the contrary. Let us then speak of what follows in 
order, addressing the young men by a prayer—O friends, 
never may any desire or love of fishing by sea, or of fishing 
with a hook, seize you; nor, generally, of labouring to catch 


1 Ficinus omits vdpouc gure eypéva. 

2 [ have translated as if the Greek were ny, what the syntax requires, 
not ryv— 

3 Stephens correctly suggested riv ye—in lieu of rnyv re— 

44 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ oportet ut legislator, quee in 
venatione, laudanda sunt, laudet; que contra, vituperet.”’ 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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any aquatic animals with an osier net,! either when you are 
awake or asleep !?. May no desire ever come upon you to catch 
men at sea, nor to rob them, which would make you cruel and 
lawless hunters! And never may it come into your farthest 
thoughts? to commit thefts in the country and city ; nor let a 
desire, *full of cleverness, but not a very liberal one,* come upon 
any young person to catch birds. The hunting then and catch- 
ing of land animals alone remains for our athletes ; of which, one 
kind, performed by those sleeping® ever ® in turn, and called noc- 
turnal, belongs to sluggish men, and is not worthy of praise ; nor 
yet the other (of thoseawake),’ which, enjoying a remission from 
labour, does by nets and snares, and not by the victory of a soul 
fond of labour, get the savage strength of wild beasts into its 
power. That hunting then of quadrupeds alone remains as the 
best of all, performed with horses and dogs, and by the bodies 
of the parties themselves; over all of which animals they get 
the mastery by running them down, and inflicting blows, and 
hurling darts, the parties themselves, to whom there is any care 
of possessing a godlike bravery, being engaged with their own 
hands in the hunt. Of all these matters then in the shape 
of praise or blame, let this discourse have been spoken; and 
let this be the law. Let no one hinder these truly sacred 
hunters from hunting, wherever they please. But no one 
shall ever suffer any person at any place to engage in noc- 
turnal hunting with dogs® and ropes. And let him not prevent 

* The nets, to which Plato alludes, are still in use in England for 
catching eels especially, and are called eel-baskets. 

2 ‘his allusion to catching fish, when the fisherman is asleep, will be 
best understood by knowing that nets are generally set over-night; when 
fish are more eager in their search for food than during the day. 

3 Ast, dissatisfied with sig rbv Zoyaroyv vovy, would reject those words 
as an interpolation; or, omitting only vovy, render sic Tov éoyaror “to the 
man of lowest character,” referring to Aristotle Polit. vii. 1. Stalb. would 
expel ei¢ and vow. I should prefer eic rév rou écxatrov—vovy. Fici- 
nus omits éoyaroy entirely. Winckelmann would read ét¢ 70 éoyaror, 
referring to Herodot. vii. 229. 

44 Ficinus has “ jucunda venatio, servilis magis quam libera.’’ But 


aipvAoc is not “ pleasant,” but “crafty,” as shown by myself on Aisch. 
Suppl. 1035. 

5 Ficinus seems to refer rév evddvTwy to the animals. 

6 In the unmeaning avd lies hid aei—as I have translated. 

7 Instead of réyv d:ravatpara, Winckelmann suggests ray éypnyoporwy 
dvavravpara—what I have adopted. 

§ In lieu of cvot Grou proposed to read dpxvor, whom Ast and the Zu- 
rich editors have followed. 
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fowling in uncultivated places and in mountains; but any one 
who may be present shall forbid it in cultivated and ! sacred 
holy! places, and a person catching fish, except in ports or 
sacred rivers, and marshes or pools; but in other places let it 
be lawful for him to catch them, provided he does not use a 
mixture of juices.2, Now, therefore, it is proper to say, that the 
legal institutions respecting education have arrived at their end. 
Clin. You may well say so. 





BOOK VIII. 


[1.] Cross upon these it is for us to regulate and lay down 
by law, in conjunction with the Delphic oracles, festivals, 
(and)? what (are to be) the sacrifices and the divinities,‘ to 
whom it will be better and more advisable for the state to sacri- 
fice, and at what time, and how many in number. Of these mat- 
ters,” I think® it will be perhaps nearly our business to lay 
down some by law. 

Clin. Perhaps so, as regards the number. 

Athen. Let us then speak first as regards the number. ‘For 
let there be’ of three hundred and sixty-five ®nothing want- 
ing ;° so that some one® of the magistrates may always sacri- 


‘_1 The Greek in one MS. is tepoic ayiore: where Ast would reject 
ayiowe as agl, The six others read dypiowe: which seems to lead to 
ieoaic d0yao1— On the word épyd¢ see Ruhnken on Tim. p. 195. 

2 This is the earliest allusion to the custom, still prevalent in England, 
of catching fish by putting poisonous or stupifying drugs into the water. 

$ I have translated as if cai had dropt out before ai rivec, and thus 
met the objection first started by Stephens against the want of syntax. 

* Although @sote oieriory might be defended by the passages produced 
by Lobeck on Ajac. 801, ed. 1, yet here one would prefer @Qeoi, ciortouw 
——and so in Aristoph. Barp. 889, “Erepot ydp sic, oioww sbyopat Oeoig 
—Brunck correctly adopted Ooi, found in some MSS. 

5 In lieu of Za y’ abvrwv, where yé is useless, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
rovrwy, as I have translated. 

6 One MS. has dy eivat vopobereiv, evidently an error for ay oipac 
vopolereiv, which | have adopted. 

7—7 Instead of éorwoay, Ficinus has “ oportere censeo,”’ translated by 
Taylor, “ I should establish.” 

8__§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. | 

® In lieu of Same ay pia yé ruc, I should prefer O7we av donpéepat Tic— 
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fice to some god or dsemon in behalf of the city, and the peo- 
ple,! and their property. And let the (holy) interpreters, 
and the priests, and the priestesses, and the prophets, being 
assembled together, with the guardians of the laws, ordain 
what it was necessary for the legislator to omit. ?For it 
is requisite that "these should take notice of things omitted.? 
For the law will say that there are twelve festivals to the 
twelve gods, from whom each tribe has its name, and that 
persons are to make to each of these monthly sacrifices, and 
dances, and musical contests, and to assign the gymnastic 
exercises, in a manner befitting both to the gods themselves, 
and the several seasons; and to distribute the female festi- 
vals likewise, such as ought to be separated from the men, 
and such as ought not. Moreover, the festivals of the gods 
below, and such as are to be called celestial, and what is 
attendant on these, must not be mixed together, but must be 
separated in the twelfth month, sacred to Pluto,* by persons 
paying rites according to law: nor must persons feel, like 
enemies, an ill will towards that god, but they must honour 
him, as being even the best to the race of men. ‘4For the 
communion between soul and body is not better than the 
separation, as I affirm, speaking seriously. Besides, it is re- 
For Plato meant to say that there ought to be a sacrifice daily ; for he knew 
that the year consisted of 365 days. With regard to the word donpépat, 
it is found twice in Aristophanes, and is to be restored again for onpepoy, 
as I remarked in the Cl. Jl., No. 37, p. 130, although pia ye rec might 
be supported by at least a dozen passages. 

1 Ficinus has “se ipsis,’’ from whence Ast would read avrév. He 
should have suggested aorwy, unless it be said that airwy agrees with 
woAur@y, to be got out of wdAewe. See Porson on Hee. 22. 

22 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, “ nam derelictorum cog- 
nitores istos esse oportet.”? The Greek is kai 5) kai adrov rovTou xpn 
yiyvecOa imtyyvmpovag Tov wWapadeTopuEvou TovUToUE Tovc av’TovC: Where 
kai 07 Kai, “‘ moreover,’ is an absurdity, for the sense requires kai yao, 
and rod zapaXeropévov is an evident explanation of airov rovrov: to 
say nothing of the unmeaning rovrove rove abrode, “these the same.” 
Plato wrote in Greek kai yap airove rotbrou ypn yiyvecOat imiyywpovac— 
answering to the Latin of Ficinus. 

3 In like manner during the 12th month the Saturnalia were celebrated 
in ancient Rome. 

4_* T must leave for others to explain the relevancy of the sentiment 
between the numerals. It is beyond my comprehension. UnlessI am 
greatly mistaken, there is a lacuna here, in which it was shown that the 
union of body and soul was effected by the agency of the celestial gods, 
and the separation by that of the infernal; and that both were equally kind 
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quisite for those, who are about to distinguish these suffi- 
ciently, to have this notion, that this our city is such, as no 
one will find another like it, of those at present, as regards 
the leisurely employment of time, and the power over things 
necessary for existence. But it ought, like a single indi- 
vidual, to live well. Now to those living well, it is neces- 
sary for this to be present the first, namely, ‘that persons 
should neither injure others,! nor be injured by others. Now 
of these, the former is not very difficult ; but it is very 
difficult to possess the power of not being injured ; nor is it 
possible to perfectly acquire it otherwise than by becoming 
perfectly good.2 The same thing also takes place in a city, to 
which, when it is good, there is a life of peace ; but of war from 
without and within, when it is wicked. And as this is the case 
nearly every where,’ each must exercise themselves in war, not 
during a war, but during a life of peace. It is necessary then 
for a city, endued with intellect, to exercise itself in war, for not 
less than one day in each month, but for more as it may seem 
fit to the rulers, without taking thought of cold or heat, both 
the men, and the women and the boys, “in order that all may 
be prepared, when it shall somehow® seem good to the rulers 
to lead forth the people in a mass, ®and sometimes in portions.® 


toman, while living and dead, if he only acted during life piously towards 
both. With regard to the sentiment that death is not inferior to life, 
Stobeus will furnish plenty of passages in Tit. cxx. 

1! JT have adopted the reading found inthe text of two MSS., and the 
margin of one, pyre abrode ddixéiy &dXove, similar to “ut nec ipsi aliis 
nec aliiipsis injuriam inferant” in Ficinus, where dAXovg, wanting in the 
rest, has been supplied, as required by the antithesis; on which see my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. Perhaps however Plato, ré unr’ adtceiy pyr’ 
aduccicOat, as we find Adkvev, ddxvec@at in Aristoph. Baro. 886. 

2 Fora perfectly good man cannot be injured; because he, who is in- 
jured, is deprived of some good. Now virtue is the property of a perfectly 
good man; but this cannot be taken away. T. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were zav7n, not ratr 

44 The words between the numerals have been adopted by Taylor 
from the Latin alone of Ficinus, ‘‘ ut omnes parati sint.” 

6 The Greek is we wavdnpiay: where we is unintelligible. Ficinus has 
“ quodammodo—” which leads to mw¢. Winckelmann suggests wav- 
onpig— 

es The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. The Greek is rére 0 kai kard uson: where Stephens 
would read ror, adopted by Ast and Stalb. But though rore is some- 
times found in the second clause, with the omission of it in the first, yet 
here Plato wrote, I suspect, either rére 0’ ad or évtore— 
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And it is meet! to devise some beautiful sports, together with 
sacrifices, that certain festival-battles? may take place, imi- 
tating as distinctly as possible the battles in war ; and it is 
meet to distribute rewards of victory and valour to each of 
these, and to make encomiums upon, and abuse of, each other, 
according as each may conduct himself in the contests, and 
through the whole of life, ?by decking the party, who has been 
thought to be the best, and dispraising him, who has not.% 
But, in the first place, let not every one be a poet on such sub- 
jects, but let him be a person not less than fifty years of age ; 
nor, in the next place, such of those, as possess poetry and 
music sufficiently in themselves, but have never done any 
honourable and conspicuous act, but such as are good men 
themselves and held in honour by the state, and have been the 
doers of honourable deeds. (And) let the compositions of 
such persons be sung, even although they may not be naturally 
musical. But let the decision on these matters be with the 
instructor of youth, and the other guardians of the laws ; and 
let them® assign, as an honour to them® alone, a freedom of 
speech in songs; but to the others let there not be this liberty ; 
nor let any one dare to sing a song, which has not been approved 
of by the guardians of the laws, who are to decide, not even 
if it be sweeter than the hymns of 7Thamyris and Orpheus ;7 
but such sacred poems as have, after being decided upon, been 
dedicated to the gods; and such as, being the poems of worthy 
men, scattering blame or praise on certain parties, have been 
adjudged to do a thing of this kind with moderation. 

[2.] The same things, I assert, ought to take place similar- 
ly, both among men and women, respecting war, and the li- 
berty of speech in poetry. But itis meet for the legislator to 
bring the question before himself, and to cast about it with 
this discourse—Come, what citizens shall I, after having 


1 I have translated as ifthe Greek were AEI not AEI. 

2 These festival-battles would be now called sham-fights, occurring 
on certain holy-days. 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

4 T have translated as if cai had dropt out after rakov— 

5 [have adopted otro: dé, suggested by Ast, for rovro— 

6 Ficinus has “ probis viris,” adopted by Taylor. 

77 In the time of Plato there was some poetry afloat, attributed to Or- 
pheus: but this and another passage in Ion, § 4, are the only two, where 
a similar allusion is made to the existing poetry of Thamyris. 
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nourished the whole state properly, bring up ? Ought they not 
to be the combatants in the greatest contests, to whom there 
are ten thousand antagonists ? Entirely so, some one speaking 
with propriety may say. What then, if we had brought up 
boxers or combatants in boxing and wrestling united, or per- 
sons contending in any other contests of this kind, should we 
have met! them in the contest itself, not having ourselves 
fought with any one at a former time? Or, if we were pugil- 
ists, should we not have learned to fight many days previous 
to the contest, and laboured hard in imitating all such things 
as we should be about to adopt at that period,? when we were 
contending for victory ? And should we not, with the view of 
coming the nearest possible to what is similar, have put on box- 
ing-gloves? instead of the cestus, in order that the blows and 
the avoidance of blows might be practised as sufficiently as pos- 
sible? And should there have happened to be a deficiency of 
fellow-combatants, should we not, through dreading the laugh- 
ter of the senseless, have dared to hang up an inanimate 
image,* and practise ourselves against it? And if we were in 
want both of animate and inanimate adversaries, should we 
not have ventured, in some desert spot, to fight even with a 
shadow® against ourselves ? Or, for what else would any one 
say that this practice in moving the hand took place ? 

Clin. For nearly nothing else, O guest, than the very one 
you have just now mentioned. 

Athen. What then, will the warlike portion of the city dare 

1 Ficinus, mistaking the meaning of a7jvTwy, has rendered the passage 
‘‘itane in ipsum certamen educeremus, ut cum nullo antea unquam pug- 
naverint :”’ and his mistake is followed to the letter by Taylor. 

2 Instead of ei¢ rére, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. ey r@ 
évrt, for his version is ‘in vero certamine,” adopted by Taylor. 

3 The Greek is o¢aipac, literally “balls,” from which it is evident, 
that by o¢aipar were meant what we call in England ‘“ boxing-gloves,” 
that have on the outside a semi-spherical projection; while by the word 
iude, literally, ‘a thong,’ was meant “a leather strap, studded with iron 
nails,” called in Latin ‘‘ cestus,’’ which, as we learn from Theocritus, Id. 
xx. 3, was put round the knuckles, not only to protect them, but to cause 
the blow to be heavier. 

* Such was the practice of the Romans, as we learn from Juvenal vi. 
246, Senec. Epist. xviii. 6, and Vegetius de Re Milit. i. 11, ii. 23, quoted 
by Ast; who might have referred to the Laches, § 1, where the fighting 
. in armour was probably something of a similar kind. : 

-§ On this oxrapaxia, Ast refers to Virgil, Ain. v. 376; Plato, Rep. vil. 
9; Apolog. § 2; and Schol. on Philostratus Heroic. p. 393, ed. Boiss. 
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on each occasion to go to the greatest of contests, worse pre- 
pared than combatants of this kind, when it is about to 
fight for life, and for children, and property, and the whole of 
the state. And will not then the legislator, fearful lest 
these gymnastic exercises with each other should appear to 
some persons ridiculous, lay down a law, and ordain that per- 
sons are to act the soldier each day in a little way without 
arms, and cause the dances, and the whole of gymnastic exer- 
cise, to tend together to this point? and will he not likewise 
ordain that some of the gymnastic exercises for instance,! 
either greater or less, ?are to last for not less than a month ; 
and that persons are to enter? into contests with each other 
through the whole country in seizing upon places, and making 
ambuscades,? and by imitating the whole of war in reality,* to 
fight with boxing-gloves, and to make use of darts somewhat 
dangerous, and as near as possible to the hurling of real ones ; 
in order that the sport may not be altogether without a fear 
from each other, but cause some terror, and thus, after a man- 
ner, show who is the man of mettle, and who is not; and by 
distributing correctly honours to some, and disgrace to others, 
he may render the whole state through its (whole) life useful 
for a real contest. And moreover, should any one happen to 
die in these contests, that, as the death was involuntary, he 
may lay down that the homicide shall, after being purified 
according to law, be pure in hand; reflecting that when not 
many men die, others will be born again not inferior; but 
when fear, as it were, dies, in all these cases he will no longer 


1 This is the only passage 1 remember to have met with, where oioy or 
any word is introduced between ot d¢ and rivec—and even here it is 
omitted by Ficinus; whose version however is not sufficiently close to 
enable us to see what he found in his MS. 

22 Ast would reject re kai éharrove, as being not only at variance with 
the train of thought, but omitted likewise by Ficinus. But he forgot 
that in petZove kai éXarrouve, for re is properly omitted by one MS., there 
is an allusion to the wavédnpia 4 Kard pion mentioned in § 1, and that 
cai is to be taken in the sense of 9, as shortly afterwards kaddiwo [re| Kai 
doxnpovecrepay, For other examples see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173. 

3 [ have translated as if Plato wrote apiddac—apuhdopévove—Kai 7 0u- 
Aiea évédpac, not auiikkac— rovovpéivovc—apirdd\wpévove Kai év- 
ac— 

4 In lieu of évrwe one MS. has évrog. Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus. One would prefer otrwe, and unite it to opaipopayeiv. 
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be able to discover a test of the better and the worse; which 
is, in no small degree, a greater evil to a state than the 
other.! 

Clin. We will agree with you, O guest, that he ought to 
lay down matters of this kind by law, and direct the attention 
of the whole state to them. 

[3.] Athen. Do we then all of us know the reason, why in 
cities at present no such dancing and contest exist, scarcely at 
any time or in any manner, except to a very small extent? 
Shall we say that this happens through the ignorance of the 
masses, and of those who have laid down laws for them ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. By no means, O blessed Clinias. But it is proper to 
say that there are two causes of this, and very sufficient too. 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is, that, through the love of wealth making the 
whole of time to be without any leisure? for the care of other 
things except private property, on which the soul of every 
citizen is hanging, it can have no care for other things but 
of daily pecuniary gain; and whatever learning or pursuit 
leads to this, every one individually is most ready to learn and 
to practise, but he laughs down all the rest. It is proper there- 
fore to mention this as one reason, why a state is unwilling to 
engage seriously in this or any other honourable and excellent 
pursuit; but through an insatiable desire of silver and gold 
is willing for every man to undergo every art and artifice, 
both the more beautiful and the more base,? if he is about to 
become wealthy, and to engage in a line of conduct holy and 
unholy, and thoroughly disgraceful, and to feel no annoyance, 
if only he possesses the power, like a wild beast,* to eat all 


1 Namely, “ the involuntary destruction of a few individuals.” T. 

2 From hence it is evident that the favourite doctrine of the Political 
Economists of the present day, that “time is money,” is older than they 
are probably aware of. 

$ With this passage may be compared the celebrated one in Horace 
i. Ep. i. 65, “rem facias, rem, Si possis, recte; sinon, quocunque modo, 
rem.”” 

* Instead of Onoim Stephens was the first to suggest Onpioy, adopted 
by Ast and Stalb. Winckelmann conceives that yaorpt has been erased 
before caSdrep Onoip, answering to “ ventri’’ in Ficinus, “‘veluti pecora, 
ventri ac veneri serviant.”’ 
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kinds of things, and drink likewise,' and to obtain all satiety 
in all forms of venereal enjoyments. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let this then be put down as one reascn, which I 
assign, as preventing states from practising”? any thing else 
that is honourable or what relates to war sufficiently ; but by 
causing the naturally well-ordered to become merchants, and 
ship-owners, and servile ministers, and the brave to be rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, and guilty of sacrilege, and fond of 
war, and tyrannical, it destroys, and greatly so* sometimes, 
those who were well-disposed but unfortunate. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Why should I not call those in every respect unfor- 
tunate, to whom there is a necessity by feeling hungry through 
the whole of life and neglecting their own soul to be per- 
petually engaged in a contest ? 4 

Clin. This, then, is one reason. But what do you assign, O 
guest, as the second? 

Athen. You have very properly reminded me. 

> Clin. This insatiable search (after wealth)® that makes 
each person to be without leisure, is, as you say, one impedi- 
ment to each practising what relates to war. Beitso. But 
tell us the second. 

Athen. Do I seem to have not spoken, but to have wasted 
time through a want of readiness ? 

Clin. You do not. But you seem to us to reprobate, as 
through hatred, a custom of this kind more than is becoming, 
Tin the language which has just now fallen from you.’ 


1 Although wcairwe might perhaps stand, yet 1 should prefer aowrwc— 
‘‘intemperately.”’? See at vill. § 6. 

2 I have omitted here é&oa, which is evidently out of its place, and 
translated as if édoe, ‘neglecting,’ followed r7yv Puxny asi rHY avTe@y in 
the next speech of the Athenian. 

3_8 The Greek is wototca kai par’ éviorse— But worovoa is evidently 
superfluous after the preceding dwepyaSopivn. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
what I have translated, amwddAvot kai pada éviore— 

* Instead of dceZeAOciv, Ficinus found some word answering to his 
‘“‘ cruciare,” probably dueEadAevery. 

5 This speech belongs rather to Megillus. For otherwise Clinias will 
be found to repeat his previous request. 

6 Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, ‘‘ divitiarum—”’ 

7—7 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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Athen. You find fault with me, guests, most correctly ; and 
you shall hear, as is reasonable, what is after this. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. I say, then, that the not-polities, of which we have 
often spoken in our previous conversation, namely, a demo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, and a tyranny, are the causes of this. 
For in these there is not a single polity; but all may most 
justly be called states of sedition. For not one willingly rules 
over the willing, but willingly over the unwilling, and this 
always with some compulsion. And as the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time willingly permits a person to 
be handsome, or wealthy, or strong, or brave, or altogether 
warlike. ! These two then are nearly pre-eminently the causes 
of all things, but of these they are really the pre-eminent.! 
But the polity for which we are now giving laws, avoids both 
these. For it leads a life of the greatest leisure; and (the 
people) are free from each other, and will, I think, become from 
these laws the lovers of money the least. So that such an 
establishment of a polity would alone of all existing at present, 
probably and according to reason receive at the same time the 
instruction that has been gone through, and the warlike sport, 
which has been perfected correctly at least by description. 

Clin. Correctly (said). 

[4.] -dthen. Is it not then next in order to these for us to 
have a recollection of all gymnastic contests, so that we may 
attend to such of them as appertain to war, and lay down the 
rewards of victory, but to bid farewell to such, as do not apper- 
tain. But what they are, it is better for them to be detailed 
from the beginning, and to establish by law. And, first, must 
we not lay down what appertains to running and swiftness ? 

Clin. We must lay them down. 

Athen. Now the quickness of the body is altogether of all 
things the most appertaining to war; one kind connected with 
the feet, and the other with the hands; that of the feet being 
required for running away and overtaking, but (of the hands) 

1! Such, according to Ast, is the literal translation of the Greek: but 
of their meaning he says nothing, nor can I explain what he understood 
by them. What Plato really wrote, might, I think, be recovered by a 
conjecture. To my mind he certainly did not write what is found in the 


text at present. Ficinus has “ He due omnium quidem quodammodo, 
horum certe precipuze cause sunt.” 
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‘the fight in close conflict and the standing up together re- 
quiring strength and vigour.! 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But neither of them without heavy arms possesses 
the greatest utility. 

Clin. For how should they ? 

Athen. The crier, then, shall first invite the runner in the 
stadium, as he does now at the games. And the runner will 
enter, having a shield; for we do not put, down rewards for 
the light-armed soldier. He, who is about to contend by 
running in the stadium, ?will enter the first with his arms; 
but the second, he (who is to run) the doubled course; the 
third, he (who is to run) the horse course; the fourth, more- 
over, he (who is to run) the long course;? and the fifth, 
3whom we shall start the first with his arms on,° is to run a dis- 


1! Ast, justly objecting to the omission of yepdc or yetowy, required 
to balance zoddy, proposed to expel isyvoc, as being superfluous before 
pwyne, and to insert in its place yepdc. But Schefer has shown that 
those two words are frequently united. To myself the error seems to be 
rather in payn cai obvracie, for which I would read afipayia Kai oio- 
Taow, where aiiayia would necessarily carry with it the idea of a 
fight at close quarters, Suidas has opportunely “Ayysayia’ ovvagy 
payne. ‘Ammeavoc. 

22 According to Ast, the whole course was divided into four parts. 
The first was called the =rdaduoy, consisting of 125 paces = 625 feet; the 
second was called Aiavdog, because the distance being a straight line, 
like a pipe, was the double of the stadium, and persons run from the 
starting post of the stadium to its winning post, and back again; the 
third called AdAcyoe, was six times the length of the stadium, and some- 
times seven, as may be inferred from Soph. El. 717; the fourth, "Imzecoc, 
was, according to Pausanias, twice the AiavAoc, or four times the length 
of the stadium. Now if such was the case, it seems strange that the “I7- 
meétoc should be mentioned after the AdAcyog, and still more strange that 
if the course was called “Im7rézoc, as it seems to have been from Euripides 
in Electr. 824, that Plato should call it égiweov: from whence Ficinus 
was led to render cai rpiroc, 6 Tov égimmoy, by “ tertius, qui equis,’’ as 
if the question were here about a person riding on horseback, as well as 
running on foot, an interpretation at variance with the whole train of 
thought. 

3.3 After “the fifth,” Ficinusalone has, what is required by the sense, 
and adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ qui leviori armatura ornatus,”’ antithetical to the 
wadwv Baptréeooy just afterwards. This however is not the only variation, 
for he thus transposes the next sentences, by writing after ‘‘ornatus’?— 
‘‘quem primum sexaginta stadiorum spatio ad aliquod templum Martis 
perventurum immittemus; alius etiam graviore armatus armatura, brevius 
ac planius spatium cursurus,’’—where not only has he omitted ézrovoya- 
Zovrec, which is here perfectly unintelligible, but inserted ‘‘alius,” to 
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tance of sixty stadia! to a certain temple of Mars ; and again eall- 
ing by name (another) heavier armed to contend in a (shorter 
and) smoother road ; and again, another who is an archer, and 
having all the dress of an archer, (to run) a hundred stadia 
while engaged in the contest, through mountains and all kinds 
of country, toa temple of Apollo and Artemis ; and after estab- 
lishing the contest, we will wait for them, until they arrive, 
and we will then bestow upon each victor the prize. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let us then consider these contests as of three 
kinds; one of boys, another of beardless youths, and a third 
of men. And for the beardless youths we will lay down two 
thirds of the whole course; but for boys the halves of these, 
2when contending with archers and armed men.? With 
respect to females, for girls not yet arrived at puberty and un- 
dressed,? (we will establish) the stadium, and diaulum, ‘and 
horse-course, and the long course,‘ for them to contend? in 
the course itself, ® but to those, who are thirteen years of age, 
the communion remaining until marriage, for a period not 
longer than twenty years, nor less than eighteen. And 
clothed with a fitting dress let them descend to the contest in 
these courses. 


And thus much concerning the contests of men and women 


answer to the following rév d& &AXov, and “ brevius,”—likewise, which if 
not absolutely necessary, certainly renders the sentence more elegant. 
With regard to Ast’s explanation of the common text, it is not such as 
will, or indeed should, satisfy any one. 

1 To this passage Spanheim thinks that Callimachus had an eye, when 
he says in H. in Pall, 23, that the goddess had dic éEnvovra diabpsiaca 
dtatdove, to show her power to do twice as much as a mortal runner. 

22 The German translator Schulthes, as I learn from Ast, found some 
difficulty here, which Ast has endeavoured to master by rendering the 
Greek as if it were eire ro&draic be etre kai dwAiratc Gprrdopévore, i.e. 
‘‘ whether contending as archers or heavy-armed.”’ 

3 From the expression in Eurip. Hec. 933, pordrerdoc—Awpic we 
copa, one might infer that the girls were not completely naked ; although 
the contrary would seem to be the case from the passages of Anacreon 
and Duris, quoted there by the Scholiast. 

44 T suspect the words between the numerals are an interpolation. 

° I cannot understand éy aire rp dpduw. Plato probably wrote éy 
avray Ty Oodum, “in their own course.’? From which it would be seen 
that the females had a course of their own. 

66 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ast has endea- 
voured vainly, I think, to explain. I cannot understand it. 
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in running. With regard to trials of strength, in the place 
of wrestling, and such things, we will establish what are 
now considered heavy contests, namely, the fighting in heavy 
armour, by one contending with one, and two with two, and 
up to ten with ten. But what and to what extent it is re- 
quisite for a person not to suffer, or to do, to gain the victory, 
just as recently in the case of wrestling, the parties con- 
versant with that exercise have laid down laws, relating to 
what is the work of a person wrestling well, or not; so it is 
requisite to invite parties skilled in fighting with arms, and 
to request them to lay down laws, as to who is justly the 
victor in contests of this kind, and what regulation shall 
determine likewise the defeated party. And let the same laws 
be laid downrespecting the females up to the time of marriage. 
And it is requisite for us to oppose to the contest in boxing and 
wrestling united the whole of the art of the light-shield soldier, 
where parties contend with bows, and light shields, and short 
spears, and in the hurling of stones from the hand and from 
slings ; and to lay down laws on these matters, (and)! to distribute 
legal honours ?and victories? to the party conducting himself? 
the best on these points. After this it would be in the order of 
events for laws to be laid down respecting equestrian contests. 
There is not, indeed, much need of horses, nor many of them, 
at least in Crete; so that of necessity there is less attention 
given to the rearing of horses, and the contests with them. 
For not one of you? is in any respect >the rearer of a chariot,° 
and there would be no ambition founded on reason to any one 
on this point: so that for us to establish competitors in a 
pursuit, which does not belong to the country, would be for 
us to have no mind, and to seem not to possess it.© But by 
proposing rewards for single horse contests, and for colts, that 
have not shed their first teeth, and for those that are between 

1 [have translated asif cai rov had dropt out between vépoue and r~— 

22 The words kai race vikac I suspect are an explanation of rd yépa. 

3 I do not remember to have met with another passage, where dazro- 
dudévae has this meaning. Plato wrote, I suspect, éwidéyrt, “‘ who had 
improved ”—For such is the constant meaning of éaudiddvat. 

* Stephens reads tpiy for nutv, from “ vestram”’ in Ficinus. 

5° To explain the strange expression douaroc—rpogedc, Ast says 
that dpa is here used for “ equus,”’ as “‘currus’’ is in Latin. But the 
usage is found only in poetry. 


66 Taylor has merely, ‘‘ So that it would be foolish to establish con- 
tests of this kind.” 
x 2 
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full-grown horses and colts, and to those that are full-grown, 
we should introduce an equestrian amusement, suited to the na- 
ture of the country. Let then there be on these points, accord- 
ing to law, a contest and a love of contests, and let there 
be granted to the Phylarchs and Hipparchs a decision in com- 
mon respecting all the courses themselves and those, who 
descend into them as competitors with theirarmson. But by 
establishing contests either in gymnastic exercises or for those 
without arms here, we shall not correctly lay down the law. 
But as an archer on horseback, or a javelin-hurler, a Cretan 
is not useless, so that there will be! for the sake of sport a 
strife and contest in these points. But it is not fit to force 
females by laws relating to these matters and by ordinances 
touching a sharing in common. But if from their previous 
education, proceeding to a habit, their nature admits of it, and 
there is no reluctance in boys? and virgins to take a share, 
(it is proper) to permit them and not to blame. 

[5.] Here then has there now completely come to an end 
the plan for contending and the learning of gymnastics on 
such points, as we labour in contests, and such (as we learn) 
under * masters day by day. And of music, moreover, the 
greater part has been gone through in like manner, and the 
matters relating to the Rhapsodists, and those that follow after 
them, and whatever contests of choirs necessarily occur at 
festivals, and will be orderly arranged in the months, and 
on the days, and in the years,‘ assigned to the gods and those 
with them,® whether they are distributed into triennial periods, 
or quinquennial, or in whatever way or manner the gods have 
given an idea respecting their arrangement. Atthat period too 
it is meet to expect that the contests of music will take place, 
when ordered by the prize-distributers and the instructor of 
the youths, and the guardians of the laws; who, on meeting 

1 Since wore cannot be united to an imperative, I have translated as 
if the Greek were forat, not gorw. A few passages may indeed be pro- 
duced to gainsay this canon. But they all admit of an easy correction. 

2 By zaidec are meant here, what are called a little before avnBot. 

3 To support the syntax, Stephens was the first to read bad didacka- 
Awy, suggested by “sub magistris,” in Ficinus. The idea has been 
adopted by Ast and Stalb. I should prefer ca@’ spipay év diWackahwy, 
with the usual ellipse of otxw. And so Winckelmann, who refers to 
Protagor. p. 325, F. and Alcibiad. i. p. 110, B. 

+ Ficinus has, what is more natural, ‘“‘ diebus mensibusque et annis.”’ 

5 Instead of perd Gedy, Ficinus has ‘‘ demonibus ”— 
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together at a common spot, touching those very matters, shall 
become themselves the lawgivers, as to the time when, and 
the persons who, and with whom, they shall make the contests 
relating to all choirs and dancing. But of what kind each of 
these ought to be, both with respect to the language, and songs, 
and harmonies mingled with rhythms and dancing, has been 
often said by the first legislator; according to which the 
second legislators ought, by following in their steps, to distri- 
bute the contests in a manner befitting the several sacrifices 
at proper periods, and to permit the city to enjoy its festivals, 
With respect to these and other such like points, it 1s not dif- 
ficult to know what kind of a lawful arrangement they should 
obtain by lot ;! nor would the placing them here and there bring 
any great gain or loss to the state. But what is of no small 
consequence, and difficult to effect by persuasion, * would be 
the work especially of a god;? if indeed it is possible for the 
regulation to exist from him ; but now there seems almost to 
be the need of some bold man to do honour pre-eminently to 
the liberty of speech, and to state what seems to be the best 
for a city and citizens, by enjoining upon souls, that have 
become corrupt, what. is becoming and consequent upon the 
whole polity, and by speaking in opposition to the greatest 
desires, and this without having a human being as an ally, but 
solely following reason alone. 

Clin. Of what reason are you now speaking, guest? for 
we do not understand you. 

Athen. Very likely. But I will endeavour to speak to you 
in a yet clearer manner. For when J arrived in the discourse 
at education, I perceived the lads and lasses associating with 
each other ina friendly manner. And it came, as was natural, 
upon me to be alarmed, when I considered how a person would 
use a state of that kind, where young men and women are deli- 
cately brought up, and unoccupied in those violent and vulgar 
labours, which very greatly extinguish rudeness, and where 
sacrifices, and festivals, and choirs are a care to all through 
the whole of life. By what means then in such a state will 
they abstain from those desires, which hurl many men and many 


1 In lieu of Xayydvey one would prefer rvyydavev, “meet with.” For 
the idea of obtaining by lot a lawful arrangement is scarcely intelligible. 

22 | have translated as if the Greek were Qeov piv padtor’ av ipyov 
sin, et—not Oeod pddtora Epyov, si— 
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women into the worst state, ! from which should reason order 
them to abstain, a law is attempting to become.! Indeed it is 
not wonderful, if the laws previously ordained obtained a mas- 
tery over the majority of desires. For the not permitting a 
person to be excessively wealthy, is a no trifling advantage 
towards being temperate; and the whole of education has 
adopted laws in moderation for objects of this kind. Added to 
this, the eye of the rulers is compelled not to look elsewhere, but 
to regard even the young. * These then, such at least as relate to 
man, possess moderation, as compared with the rest of desires.” 
But against the (unnatural)? love for boys and girls, and for wo- 
men (as if they were)+ men, and for men (as if they were)® 
women, whence innumerable evils® arise both to men indivi- 
dually and to whole cities, how can any one be on their guard ? 
and ‘by cutting what remedy’ for each of these will a per- 
son discover an escape from sucha danger? ‘This is by no 
means easy, Clinias. For in other things not a few the whole 
of Crete and Lacedemon will properly® contribute no small 
assistance to us, while laying down laws alien to the manners 
of the majority; but in matters of love—since we are alone, 


1! Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus 
has “ita ut ratio, que abstinere imperet, lex efficiatur,’’ as if his MS. read 
Ware 0 A\dyoc, WY ay mpocTaTTy aréixecOat, Vopmocg éEmtyepEiy yiyvEecBat, - 
But this would be equally unintelligible. Taylor’s translation seems to 
preserve the train of thought—*‘ So that those things may be forbidden by 
law, which reason orders us to abstain from.”’ | 

?2 Such is the version of the present text. But Ficinus, whom Ast 
has partially followed, seems to have found in his MS. raic dAXaig ém- 
Ovpiace, boat ye dvOpwmivat, pétpoy wapéxe. For his translation is “ ce- 
teris quidem humanis cupiditatibus modum adhibent.” The reading is 
rejected by Stalbaum ; for he was not aware that boca ye avOpwmiva could 
not be referred to ra¥ra, on account of the intervening éwOupiac. 

3 Ficinus alone inserts “ contra naturam,” requisite for the sense. 

4,5 Ficinus has “pro feminis’’ and “ pro viris,’’ as if his MS. read 
avr’ avdpwy and dvri yuvatkey, instead of dvdpmy and yuvatkey with- 
out the preposition. 

6 The word xaxd, omitted in all the MSS., isfound only in Ald., and 
acknowledged by “mala” in Ficinus. Ast refers to Propertius, i. 14. 

71 On the phrase répvery pdppaxoy, repeated in xi. § 4, p. 919, B., 
and Epist. vii. p. 353, E., see Blomfield on Asch, Agam. 16. 

8 One MS., and Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits éarekdic. 

® On the formula avroi yap éopev, omitted here by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor, see at Menexenus § 5, n. 31, and the parallel passages 
quoted here by Ast; amongst which the most apt is that of Cicero de 
Divinat. ii, 12, “ Sed soli sumus; licet verum exquirere sine invidia.”’ 


a 
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(I say it,) they are entirely opposed to us.’ For, if any one, 
following nature, should lay down the law, which was prior 
to the time of Laius,? and assert it was proper not to have an 
intercourse with men and boys, as if they were females, and 
bring forward as a witness the nature of wild beasts, and 
show that for such purposes the male does not touch the 
male, through its being unnatural, perhaps he would make 
use of a probable reason; but he would by no means accord 
with your cities. Moreover he would not agree with them 
in that point,? which we have said the legislator ought always 
to observe. For we ever seek‘ in the laws laid down what 
contributes to virtue or not. Come then (say), should we agree 
that this may be at present laid down legally as something 
beautiful, or at least as not base, what part of it would aid us 
in the road to virtue? Whether, when it takes place, will the 
habit of fortitude be produced in the soul of him, who is per- 
suaded? or a kind of a temperate form in the soul of him 
who persuades? Or would no one be persuaded on these 
points? but rather in every way the contrary of this. Will 
every one blame the soft disposition of him, who yields to plea- 
sures, and is incapable of self-control? But will not every one 
blame on the other hand the likeness of the image in him, who 
proceeds to an imitation of the female sex? What man then 
will lay down asalaw sucha thing as this? Scarcely not 
one, who has true law in his mind. How then do we say 
that this is true? It is necessary for a person to see the 
nature of friendship and desire at the same time, and of the 
so-called loves, if he would reflect upon these matters cor- 
rectly. For they are two, and there is another and a third kind 
arising from both, and which, comprehended under one name, 
produces every doubt and darkness. 
Clin. How? 

' Respecting the habits of the people in Crete and Lacedemon in love 
affairs, Ast refers to Strabo x. p. 39, Cas,, and Servius on Virgil Ain. x. 325. 
Add Hesych. in Kpjra rpd7ov and Aakwrikdy rpdzoyv. 

2 On the story of Laius, see Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 23. 

3-3 The Greek is wpdc dé robrotc—rovro év robrote oby dporoyei, 
where the same pronoun is repeated very inelegantly. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, rod?’ ay atroic obx éuodoyoi—For Ficinus has ‘‘ quod minime 
assequetur.”’ 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “semper enim observari oportet,” 


as if his MS. read rypotpev in lieu of 2yrovmev, a confusion of words found 
elsewhere, as I have shown on Eurip. Tro. 927, 
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[6.] Athen. We surely call a friend one, who is like to 
like and equal to equal, as regards virtue. | And on the other 
hand, a friendly thing that, which is in want of what has become 
wealthy, although it is the contrary in sex.'! But when each 
of these friendships becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. The friendship, then, which arises from contraries is 
horrible and coarse, and does not often possess any thing in 
common; but that which arises from similars is mild and 
common to both parties through life. But asregardsthat, which 
is mixed up with these, it is not, in the first place, easy to learn 
thoroughly what the person, who possesses this third love, 
would wish to happen to himself; and, in the next place, 
being drawn by both to a contrary point, he is in a state of 
doubt; the one exhorting him to enjoy the prime of youth, 
and the other forbidding him. For he, who is a lover of the 
body and hungers after its *beauty, as if it Were a ripe grape,? 
exhorts himself to be filled with it, and pays no honour 
to the moral feeling in the soul of his beloved. But he, who 
holds the desire of the body as a thing of secondary import- 
ance, and ?looks rather than loves? with his soul, is wont, 
after feeling a desire for the soul in a becoming manner, to 
consider the satiety relating to the body* as an insult ; but, 
reverencing, at the same time, and worshiping temperance, 
and fortitude, and what is highly becoming, ° and prudence, he 
would wish to live ever chastely with the object of his love. 
But the love, which is mixed up with both these, is the love, 

1_! In the words between the numerals Plato alludes to the love sup- 
posed to exist between those, who sell and who buy the beauty of body. 

2__2 Qn this comparison of beauty to a ripe grape, see my note on 
Asch. Suppl. 994. Add /flian. Epist. 8, 76 edddXog THéY cwparwy 
éxwpa tous. Himerius, quoted by Photius, p. 1131, dvapeveic ryyv doar 
THY THe drwpag duoOvupoy. 


3_3 Ast has properly remarked the play on the words 69@y and tour 


here, and just before in Woa et d7wea, which one cannot preserve in an- 
other language, although Ficinus has attempted to do so in part by his 
version—* considerat potius quam desiderat.”’ 

* IT have followed Ast in rejecting ro’ owparoc as an explanation of 
Thy wept TOoHpa. Perhaps however Plato wrote—ryv wepi rd aowroy 
Tov cwuatoe thnoporny. See at viii. § 3. 

5 This introduction of peyadorperéc amongst the cardinal virtues 
seems very strange; and so does the union of aidotmevog and osBdmevoc. 
Hence I suspect that ro pweyaXompeméc ought to be inserted between Kas 
and ceBdpsvoc, 
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which we have just now detailed as the third. Since then 
there are these so many in number,! ought the law to forbid 
all of them, and prevent them from subsisting in us? or, is it 
not manifest that we should wish for the love, which is of 
virtue, and which is desirous of a young person becoming the 
best possible, to exist in the state ? and, if it were possi- 
ble, that we would prevent the other two? Or how shall we 
say, friend Megillus? 

Megil. You have spoken, guest, on these very matters in a 
manner perfectly beautiful. 

Athen. I was likely, as I conjectured, friend, to meet with 
your accordance in sentiment. And there is no need for me 
to examine what your law intends on points of this kind, but 
for me to receive your agreement with my reasoning. But 
after this, I will again endeavour to persuade Clinias by a 
kind of enchantment ?to be of our opinion. Let then, what 
has been conceded by you to me, be dismissed, and let us 
now go through entirely the laws. 

Megil. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. For laying down law itself 3 I possess a certain art, 
which at present is partly easy, and partly in every respect 
the most difficult possible. 

Megil. How say you? 

Athen. We know even at present very many men, who, 
although they act contrary to law, yet are restrained properly 
and carefully from an intercourse with beautiful persons, not 
unwillingly, but as much as possible willingly. 

Megil. When, say you? 

Athen. When any one has a beautiful brother or sister ; 
and in the case of a son or daughter, the same law, although 
unwritten, defends as sufficiently as possible (a person)* from 
sleeping with (them) either openly or in secret, °or in any 
other way from embracing and touching them. Nor does even 
the desire of this intercourse come at all upon the masses. 


1 Ficinus has “‘ cum ergo tres sint amores,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus omits érqdwy, and so after him does Taylor. 

3 I have adopted avrov, found in one MS., in lieu of rodrov. 

* Ast says that ovycaedOovra, and domaZépevoy are used indefinitely, 
But the mention of the son and daughter would require a distinct mention 
likewise of the parents, which Taylor has introduced. 

55 Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed as usual, has omitted the whole 
clause, because, I suspect, he could make no sense out of it. For he 
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Megil. True. ; 

Athen. Does not then a small word extinguish all such 
pleasures ? 

Megil. What word do you mean? 

Athen. The assertion that these acts are by no means holy, 
but hateful to the gods, and of [all]! base acts the most base. 
And is not this the cause, that no one even speaks of them in 
other terms? but that each of us immediately from our birth? 
hear persons speaking of these acts at all times and in all places, 
both in fun and oftentimes in all the so-called seriousness of 
tragedy, when persons introduce 3Thyesteses, or some Cidi- 
puses or Macareuses,? who have had secretly a connexion with 
their sisters, but on being detected have readily inflicted death 
as the punishment of their wickedness upon themselves ? 

Megil. You have spoken most truly so far. as this, that. 
fame has some wonderful power, since no one attempts even 
to breathe in any other manner ® contrary to law. 

[7.| Athen. That, therefore, which we just now said was 
right, that for a legislator, desirous of bringing under sub- 
jection some one of those passions, which pre-eminently get 
the mastery of men, it is easy to know in what manner he 
should take this in hand. For by making this (evil) report a 


doubtless knew that zwe awe could not be written in the place of d\Awe 
wwe; and if it could, that there is nothing to which that phrase could be 
referred by way of an antithesis; and that rodrwy could not be used for 
airay, and still less for ecaréowy, what correct language would require. 
Perhaps Plato wrote roy waréipa, doedyHc dowalopevoy dmrecPat Tov 7 
rijc—i. e, ‘the father libidinously embracing and touching one or the 
other.” 

1 Ficinus alone has “ omnium,’’ adopted by Taylor. But in the for- 
mula aisyp@v aicytora the word wdyrwy is omitted, as shown by the 
passages quoted by myself on Ausch. Eum. 230. 

2 To avoid the absurdity of supposing, that persons from their birth 
understand what is spoken, Ficinus has “ statim ab ineunte etate.”’ 

3.3 On such plural proper names see at Menexen. $ 17. 

4 This assertion is applicable only to Macareus, who had a son by his 
sister Canacé. In the case of Thyestes, the act of incest was with his 
daughter; and in that of Cédipus, with his mother 

5 I confess I cannot understand what fame has to do here. The sense 
requires rather the mention of a dispirited conscience, or evil report. 
Perhaps Plato wrote—rij¢ G@dpov suvvoiac—or rather ric dvopnpiac, 
which coincides better with the subsequent ravryy riyv dnunrv. 

6 Instead of a\Awe, which I cannot understand, Plato evidently wrote 
aXove, similar to the preceding 6@0evrac, and to Moiyog yao Hy rvxyS 
aovc in Aristoph. Neg. 1079. 
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holy thing amongst all the slaves and free-born and children ! 
and women, and the whole city, he will in the same manner? 
thus work out the greatest stability relating to this law. 

Megil. Entirely so. But (consider) * how it will be pos- 
sible to make all persons willingly speak in this manner. 

Athen: You have taken me up correctly. For this is what 
was stated by myself, that I possess an art, relating to this 
law, of making use of an intercourse according to nature for 
the procreation of children, by persons abstaining from a con- 
nexion with males, and not designedly destroying the race of 
man, nor sowing upon rocks and stones that, which,* even if it 
takes root, will never obtain its naturally productive power ; 
and by abstaining from every female field,® in which what is 
sown is unwilling to germinate. This law then, by becoming 
perpetual and in power at the same time, as it is now in power 
in the case of the intercourse amongst parents, would, °if it 
prevailed in other connexions justly,° produce’ benefits innu- 
merable. For, in the first place, it is laid down according to 
nature. And, next, it causes persons to restrain from the fury 
and madness of love, from all adulteries, and all the immo- 
derate use of meats and drinks, and to be familiar with and 
friendly to their wives; and many other benefits would arise 
Sif any one could be the master of this law. But, perhaps, 
some violent and young man, who is brim-full of seed, would, 

1 In lieu of zatoi Ficinus found in his MS. avdpaor, as shown by his 
version, ‘“‘ masculos,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

2_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

3 On the ellipse of 6pa before Owe éorat see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 520, 4. 

4 Instead of of wore, which is without regimen, Ast suggested ov ob 
pnmore— He should have elicited rather 6 y' od pywore from 6 Te in 
Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. ii. 10, p. 224, ed. Potter. 

5 On this metaphor Ast refers to numerous passages collected by him- 
self and others. He has however neglected to observe that Plutarch in 
Precept. Conjugal. § 42, alludes to this place in the words é& wy ovdév at- 
totic gvec8at OéAXwWory. 

‘—6 Ficinus omits éa4y—vecnoy ducaiwc—correctly. 

7 One MS. has éyou instead of éyez. Hence we must read put’ dy 
aya0a éxou, similar to ‘ innumerorum erit bonorum causa,” in Ficinus, 

s_§ T'o avoid the manifest absurdity in the Greek—el rov vdpou ric 
rovrou Ouvatro éyxgarye sivat, Ficinus has “si apud quemque fuerit 
stabilita,’’? which would lead to ei rod vouou maou rovTouv dvvatto Tay 
Kparog sivas, i.e. “if the whole strength of this law could be over all 
persons.” Taylor has, what the sense requires, “If this law was dili- 
gently observed by every one.” 
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on hearing this law laid down, immediately abuse (us) for 
framing laws foolish and impracticable, and would fill every 
place with his vociferations. It was then through looking to 
this, that I said I possessed a certain art, in part the easiest of 
all, and in part the most difficult, for perpetuating this very 
law, when laid down. For it is very easy to understand that 
this is possible, and in what way it is so. For we have said 
that, when this legal institution shall have been sufficiently 
made holy, it will bring under subjection every soul, and 
cause them through fear to be entirely obedient to the laws 
laid down. But matters at present have come to such a pass, ! 
that it appears it never can take place; just as the practice of 
common meals is believed to bea thing impossible for a whole 
state to practise through its whole life and to exist ;? and though 
it has been proved by the fact, that it does take place amongst 
you, yet as regards the female sex, it does not seem even in your 
states ?to have the nature of being able to exist (for ever). 
Hence through the strength of this unbelief, I said it was 
very difficult for both of these to remain according to law. 

Megil. And you were right in saying so. 

Athen. Since then it is not above the power of man, but it 
may indeed take place, are you willing that I should endea- 
vour to tell a tale bordering on credibility ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Will then a person abstain more easily from venery 
and be willing to do, what is enjoined, respecting it, ina moderate 
manner, “when he has his body in a good condition, and not 
like an ordinary person,* or when in a bad one? 

Clin. By much the most, when it is not like an ordinary 
person. 

Athen. Do we then not know by hearsay of Iccus® of Taren- 

1 The Greek is ro0BéBynxe viv. One MS. has wrpoBéByxer ad viv, which 
leads to wpoBéBnKe ra vov— 

2 J have omitted with Ficinus dvvac@at, which could not be inserted 
after un duvardy eivat, whatever Ast may say to the contrary. 

38 The Greek is dvow éyew yiyvecOat, Ficinus has “ fieri posse 
putatur,” from which it is evident that he found here dvvacOa yiyvecOat. 
But the syntax requires rov before dvvac@at, and the sense aéi after 
yiyvecOa. 

44 As idwwrne is opposed to doxnrjc in Xenophon quoted by Ast, one 
would prefer here aoxnrixwc TO cHma, instead of eb TO copa— 


5 This Iccus is spoken of again by Plato in Protagoras, p. 316, D., 
where the Scholiast brings forward the names of the three others men- 
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tium, how,! for the sake of his contests at Olympia and the rest,? 
he did, from his love of contest and his art and his possessing 
in his soul fortitude combined with temperance, never, as the 
story goes, touch any woman or a boy during the whole period 
of his practice.* And the same account is told of Crysson, 
and Astylus, and Diopompus, and very many others; al- 
though they were much worse educated as to their souls than 
my fellow-citizens and yours too, Clinias, and had their 
bodies swelling much more with carnal desires. 

Clin. In this you speak the truth that, what has been stated 
by persons of old respecting those athletes, did really take 
place. 

Athen. What then, did they for the sake of victory in 
wrestling, and in running, and such like things, dare to abstain 
from that, which is called happiness by the masses? and shall 
our youth be unable to have a mastery over themselves, for 
the sake of a far more excellent victory ? which we tell them 
from their very childhood is the most beautiful, and in fables 
in prose, and by singing in verse, charm them, as is natural. 

Clin. What victory ? 

Athen. The victory over pleasure; (so that)*+ by being 
masters of themselves they live happily; but by being mas- 
tered, the very reverse. In addition to this, will not the dread 
of its being at no time and by no means a holy act give them 
the power to be the masters over those things, which others, 
worse than them, have mastered ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

[8.] Athen. Since then we have arrived thus far on the 
subject of this law, but have fallen into a difficulty through 
the wickedness of the many, I assert (with confidence),° ®that 


tioned here; of whom nothing seems to be known with the exception of 
Astylus, who Pausanias says, was a victor in the diaulum. 

1 I have adopted we for wy, as suggested by Heindorf on Protagoras, 
p. 489. 
. 2 The Greek is cai rote re GA\Novc—where Kai—re could not thus fol- 
low kai— Plato wrote, I suspect, cai wodXode ér’ GAAOOL— 

3 Ast quotes opportunely Horace in A. P. 412, ‘‘ Qui studet optatam 
cursu contingere metam—Abstinuit Venere et vino.” 

4 I have translated as if Wore had dropt out after vikyc— 

5 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone “‘ audacter ’’—as if his MS. 
read gnpi Cappwv— 

6_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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our legal institution ought to march on without disguise, and 
to say on these points,® that our citizens ought not to be worse 
than birds, and many other wild animals; who, produced in 
large herds,! live without intercourse, and pure, and chaste, 
up to the time of procreation; but when they arrive at that 
period, the male for its gratification pairing with the female, 
and the female with the male, they live for the remainder of 
their time in a holy and just manner, firmly abiding in the 
first compacts of friendship. It is requisite then for them? 
to be better than wild beasts. If however they are corrupted 
by the other Greeks, and the greatest number of the Barba- 
rians, and on seeing what is called the unregulated Aphrodite, 
and on hearing that it has the greatest power, are thus unable 
to have a mastery over it, there will be a need for the guardians 
of the laws to become legislators, and to devise for them a 
second law. 

Clin. What law would you advise to be laid down for them, 
if the one now laid down escapes them ? 

Athen. Evidently, Clinias, that which follows upon this. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Athen. That they should especially cause the strength of 
pleasures to be not exercised, by turning, by means of labours, 
to other parts of the body the course of their overflow and 
feeding.? And this will take place, if in the use of venereal 
pleasures there is no shamelessness. For they, who, through 
shame, make a rare use of a thing of this kind, will have their 
mistress of less power, 4[ by using it seldom].+ ° Let it then 
be held by custom and an unwritten law, that to do any of 
these lawful things secretly, is honourable; but not secretly, is 
disgraceful ;> °but not to do it, not at all; thus this would lie 


1 Plato had perhaps in mind flocks of small birds and herds of wolves ; 
although in the case of gregarious quadrupeds very few, I believe, are 
known to pair. 

? Instead of avrove I should prefer dorode—“ citizens.” 

3 In lieu of reopyyv one would have expected rougjy, “ luxurious- 
ness.”’ 

44 The words between the brackets are evidently superfluous, and cor- 
rectly omitted by Ficinus, and tacitly after him by Taylor. 

*—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows implicitly, has—‘‘ Clam ergo consuetudo et lex non scripta hec 
fierl suadeat, contra autem fieri, velut turpe, dissuadeat.”’ 

66 Stephens was the first to see that the Greek, of which I have 
given a literal translation, concealed some error, which he confesses his 
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in our law as being disgraceful on the other hand, and honour- 
able secondly possessing a second rectitude.© And thus one 
genus, comprehending three genera, would compel those, who 
are corrupted in their nature, (and) whom we have spoken 
of as being inferior to themselves, not to act contrary to 
the law. 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. The god-worshipping (genus), and the honour-loving, 
and that which is produced from the desire not of beauties in the 
body but of those really existing in the manners of the soul. 
And these matters perhaps, now detailed by us, are like 
prayers! in a fable; but they will be by far the best, should 
they perchance exist in all states. Perhaps, too, if a god 
pleases, we may compel one of two things to take place in 
matters of love; either that no one shall dare to touch any 
free and well-born woman, besides his married wife, or sow 
the seed, for which there has been no sacrificial rite,? and which 
is illegitimate, amongst harlots, nor that, which is barren, 
amongst males, contrary to nature ; or we will take away en- 
tirely the intercourse of males; but with respect to females, if 
any one has an intercourse with any one, except those who 
come to his house, together with the gods, and sacred mar- 
riages, whether such women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, ?and he does not lie hid from all men and women,? 
to such a person we should, if we caused him by law to be dis- 
franchised of the privileges* in the state, perhaps appear to 
have acted by law correctly, as being one who is truly like a 
foreigner. Let this law, whether it is one, or we ought to call 
inability to correct; and so do 1; nor has the long note of Cousin 
thrown, I think, any light on the passage. Ast, however, has suggested some 


alterations, from which nothing appears to be gained. Ficinus, ‘‘ turpe- 


que sic non omnino agere; sic enim et secundo servabimus honestum 
loco.”’ 


1 Compare v. § 8. 

2 This alludes to the fact that sacred rites preceded a marriage, as 
shown by pera Oewv kai ieodv yapwy. Ast quotes opportunely lamblich. 
Vit. Pythag. § 195, @@uroe cai v60n cvvovcia. But the a@vrove re kai 
aydapouc yapovc, mentioned by Suidas in’ A®vrove and Atagaivey, related 
to what Persius calls ‘‘ fedos hymenzos,’’ as may be inferred from the ex- 
pression r9v avopwy dremapevoc gio. 

33 J confess I hardly understand this clause. 

* I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the phrase of dripoy 
ivaivwy. Ficinus has ‘‘ infamis lege omnibusque civitatis honoribus,”’ 
as if his MS. read a@ripoy abroy racwv Twv iy Ty TONE TYWY. 
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them two, be laid down respecting all venereal and amatory 
matters, which, through having an intercourse with each other 
from desires of such a kind, we transact both in a proper and 
improper manner. 

Megil. Even now,! O guest, I would vehemently accept 
this law from you ; but let Clinias here tell us himself, what 
he thinks on these points. 

Clin. So shall it be, Megillus, when it appears to me that 
i fitting opportunity presents itself ; but, for the present, per- 
init our guest to proceed forward in the matter of his laws. 

Megil. Right. 

[9.] Athen. But having proceeded so far, we are almost at 
the establishment of common meals, which we said would with 
difficulty exist elsewhere ; but in Crete no one else? would 
suppose that it ought to be adopted. But after what manner ? 
whether as here, or as at Lacedemon? or is there a third 
kind of common meals beside these, which would be better than 
both? This it seems to me it is not difficult to discover; and 
when discovered, to work out nota great good. For what 
has been now prepared is in an elegant condition. 

Following upon these is the preparation for livelihood, #in 
what manner it ought to follow them.* Now a livelihood 
in other states would be of various kinds and many, and 
especially from the double sources of what there would be to 
these. For what relates to food is obtained by most of the 
Greeks from the earth and sea; but by these from the earth 
alone. This therefore will present a more easy task for the 
legislator. 4For not only will half the laws be moderate, but 
much fewer,‘ and still befitting free-men. For the legislator 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were kai ra viv, not kai rotvuy— 

2 Instead of d\Awe, rendered “ frustra’’ by Ficinus, all the other MSS. 
read dAXoc—an error I presume for avoce, 1. e. dvOow7oc. Taylor has 
‘“but no one will suppose but that it ought to be adopted in Crete.’’ 
From which I have been led to suggest—ow0’ sic GAN’ 7 we Céoy UToAaBot 
ay y‘yveo9at: unlessit be said that the sense is—‘‘ But in Crete no one 
would think that itis adopted in vain.” But in that case deity ought to be 
omitted. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek—riv’ adroic dy Todmoy 
Exouro. Ficinus—‘‘ quomodo haberi possit.” But Taylor has, what the 
sense requires—“ in what manner it should be procured for our citizens,”’ 
which would be—riv’ doroic dv rodmov éoorro. This confusion of 
éwouro and éootro [ have noted twice or thrice elsewhere. 

4_4 The Greek is 0d ydo povoy nutosic ad yiyvovTat vopmot pérprot 


~~ 
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of this state is freed for the most part from matters re- 
lating to ship-owners, and foreign merchants, and retail 
dealers, and inn-keepers, and tax-collectors, and miners, 'and 
money-lenders, and usurers at compound interest,! and ten 
thousand other things of this kind, and bids them all go 
hang ; but he will lay down laws for the tillers of land, and 
shepherds, and the breeders of bees, and the guardianship 
and the superintendents of the operations connected with such 
matters, after having laid down laws on subjects of the 
greatest moment relating to marriages, and the procreation 
and the bringing up of children, and still further, their educa- 
tion, and the establishment of magistracies in the state. But at 
present it is necessary for the legislator to turn himself *to 
(the laws), relating to feeding? and to those, who labour for 
it. Let the laws then, called Agricultural, be first laid down. 
And let this be mentioned as the first law relating to Zeus, 
who presides over boundaries. Let no one remove the land- 
marks, either of a fellow-citizen, who is a friend, or of a 
neighbour, * while possessing himself at the extremities he isa 
neighbour to another stranger,? thinking that this is truly “To 
remove what is not to be removed.”* But let every one be de- 
sirous to attempt to remove the greatest other®| except a bound- 
ary | stone® rather than a small stone, which is the boundary 
roXd 0’ éXarrove, which Ficinus, whom Taylor follows in part, has thus 
abridged, ‘‘ multo enim major quam dimidia pars legum sufficiet.”’ For 
he probably saw that avi had no meaning here, and knew that after ov 


povoy correct Greek would require aA\a@ cai, not woAd dé—I have trans- 
lated as if the words were dy yiyvowro: but I cannot correct the error in 
OND 0’ EXaTTOVE. 

11 The Greek is—kai daveiopay Kal érirdcwy ToKwy. But one MS. 
has tai réxw, which shows that cai is an interpolation. On the expres- 
Sion é7i roKw réxov, Ast refers to Spanheim on Aristoph. Neg. 1150. 

22 J have translated as if the Greek were éwi robe vopoue THY TOOGHY 
wépt kai Soor—and not éxi rode THY Tpopny Kai Ooo wepi—For Ficinus 
has ‘‘ad leges de victu deque iis qui—”’ 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek—pijre dpuoréppovoc, én’ 
eoxaTiacg KEexTNpEvoc adAAw Livy yerrovwey—out of which, I confess, | can 
make nothing; nor could Ficinus, whose abridged translation, adopted by 
Taylor, is ‘‘ nec finitimi peregrini, si agri extrema possideat.”’ 

* On this saying see Ast at iii. § 6, p. 684, D. 

5-5 The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Ast has followed with the approbation of Stalbaum. One MS. likewise 
omits wA2}y Spoyv paddov. But unless lam mistaken, in the letters a\X\ov 
wAny Spor lie hid the names of two mountains, one in Crete, and the 
other in Laconia. Hence, instead of zA1jyv dpoy, 1 would read 7 Taiva- 


Zz 
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of friendship and hatred sworn before the gods. For Zeus, who 
presides over a kindred-clan, is the witness of the one, and he 
who presides over hospitality, of the other ; which deities ! are 
excited together with the most hateful wars.! Now he, who is 
obedient tothe law, will have no perception of the ills, that come 
from it: but let him, who despises it, be exposed to a double 
punishment, one, and the first, from the gods, but the second, 
under the law. For let no one voluntarily remove the land- 
mark of his neighbour; and against him, who does remove 
them, let any one, who is willing, inform the landowners ; and let 
them bring him into court; and if any one has to pay damages 
on the charge of his having made privately and by force the land 
to be without a division, ?(respecting) the party so having to 
pay,” let the court fix the penalty, as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or in purse after being defeated. After this, many 
and small injuries from neighbours do, through their fre- 
quency, beget a great weight of enmity, and cause a neigh- 
bourhood to be disagreeable and excessively bitter. Hence it 
is requisite for a neighbour to take every care not to cause 
any differences with his neighbour; and to be particularly 
cautious in other matters, and especially as regards the cul- 
tivation of grounds, which they have a mutual right to till. 
For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the 
power of every man; but to do a benefit is not in the power 
of every one. Let him then, who, stepping over his own 
boundary, secretly tills? his neighbour’s land, pay for the 
mischief done; and, on account of his shameless and sordid 
conduct, pay another sum, the double of the mischief to the 
injured party. Of these and all such like matters let the Land- 
Stewards take cognizance, and act as judges and fix the fine ; 


oav, but what we are to read for AAAON, I am unable to state, unless it be 
TAAION. Cornarius has ‘quam terminum aut parvum lapidem,”’ as if 
he wished to read padXov rir’ Opor 7 oprxody AiBov— 

1__1 The words between the numerals, I confess, I do not understand. 
Ficinus has—‘‘ qui hostili preelio semper insurgunt,”’ partially followed in 
Taylor’s translation, ‘‘are roused in conjunction with the most hostile 
battles.” If it were permissible to personify War here, one might fancy 
that Plato wrote of padiora Tlokéup ry Cewy éxOiorw éysipovrat. 

2_2 Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, would reject rov ddAovToc, as an 
interpolation. I have translated as if aepi had dropt out between 7ro:- 
ovvrog and Tov d¢rAdvTOC— 

3 Instead of érsoydZynrat one MS. reads amepyafnrat: which evidently 
leads to vrepyaZnrat, as I have translated. 
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and over the greater suits, as it has been stated before, let the 
whole order of the twelfth part (preside) ; but of the lesser, 
the chiefs of the guardians of these. And if any one ! pas- 
tures his flocks over (his neighbours’ grounds),! let those who 
witness the injury, decide upon it and fix the fine. And if 
a person appropriates to himself the swarms of bees belong- 
ing to another, 2by following the pleasure of the bees, and 
making a noise, by beating them down? thus makes them his 
own, let him pay for the injury done. And if any one sets 
fire to his own wood, and takes no thought of his neighbour’s, 
let him be fined according to the damage decided on by the 
rulers. And if in planting “he does not leave a proper distance 
from his neighbour’s land, (let him pay,)? as has been stated 
even by many legislators sufficiently ;4 of whose laws it is 
meet to make use, and not to think that the greater regulator 
of a state is to lay down laws for all matters, both great and 
small, and such as belong to a casual legislator. Since relating 
even to water laws of the olden time, and those beautiful too, 
have been laid for the tillers of the ground, which it is not 
proper °for us to use (like water-channels) in our discourse.® 
But let him, who will, lead water to his own ground, com- 
mencing from common streams, and not cutting off the sources, 
evidently belonging to a private person; and let him lead it 


—! Such is the meaning of éwvépy, which Ficinus renders “ pascuis 
noceat;’? and Taylor, “‘ distributes cattle—” 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is far 
preferable, ‘si aliena examina quis persequitur, atque era pulsans delec- 
tatione apes ad se trahit.’? But whether he found in his MS. the coun- 
terpart of his translation is another question. By the aid however of the 
gl. in Photius and Suidas, Méhirromnysiv’ ro KpovovTac Wodoy roteiy, va 
pay, at pedvooat TPOTETWYTAL, or as it should be read, MeAirrecoy re nyeiv 
—iva pj—TapaTnoréTwvrTat, i. 6. “To sound something suited to bees, 
in order that they may not fly away”’—one may hazard a conjecture that 
Plato wrote something to this effect—rg TOY jus shit Tov TTHTE OVVET OME 
voc, Kai nOovg KaTaknA@Y Kpovopsvov Tov abrac ovTwE oiKELWTAL, 1. e. 
‘by following the flight of the bees and charming them with the delight 
of something being beaten, thus make them his own.’ 

3 The words between the lunes are supplied by Ficinus alone, “‘ ita 
plectatur,’? whom Taylor has followed. In two MSS. it is stated that 
EnprovaOw is understood here. 

4 Plato is thought to allude here to Solon; who introduced a similar 
law at Athens, as we learn from Plutarch i. p. 91, D. 

—5 J have introduced the words “like water-courses,”’ to preserve 
the play in wapoyxeredvery, applied here to both the course of the water and 
conversation. 

z 2 
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where he likes, except through dwellings, or certain sacred 
(places) or tombs, and doing no damage, except what arises 
from! leading aside the water. Butif the natural dryness of the 
ground in certain places should be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Zeus,” and there is a deficiency in necessary 
drink, let a person dig in his own ground, until he comes to 
the clay. But if in this depth he does not meet with water, 
let him draw from his neighbours as much drink as is neces- 
sary for each of his domestics. But if there should be a 
scarcity * amongst his neighbours also, let him, after receiv- 
ing an order from the Land-Stewards, take to himself the 
regulation-allowance each day, and thus have a share in the 
water of his neighbour. But if there be water from Zeus, and 
one of those on the lower ground does an injury to a farmer 
on the upper, or to the party dwelling near him, by not allow- 
ing an outlet to the water; or, on the contrary, if the party 
above carelessly permits the waters to run down, and does an 
injury to a party below; and (the two parties) are for this 
unwilling to communicate’ with each other on these matters, 
let the party, who wishes it, bring in a City-Steward in the 
city, and in the country a Land-Steward, and let him regu- 
late himself® what each ought to do; and let him, who does 
not abide by the regulation, undergo a punishment for his 
envious and at the same time morose temper, and let him, the 
verdict being against him, pay to the injured party the double 


1 To support the syntax we must insert either év’ or dz’ before adrijc, 
similar to ‘‘ab ipso” in Ficinus. 

2 |. e. rain-water. 

8 To this passage Plutarch alludes in ii. p. 827, D., and from 1. p. 91, 
it appears that Plato adopted merely a law of Solon. 

4 So Ast, after Ficinus, understands 6:’ dkpiBeiac—a meaning those 
words never did or could bear; and though Faehse has failed in success- 
fully correcting them, he has happily suggested, what I have adopted, 
SeEdpevog in lieu of ra&dpevoc— 

5 Ficinus renders xotywyety by “‘ convenire,”’ i. e. to come to terms; a 
meaning which that verb does not, if I rightly remember, have else- 
where. 

6 This seems a rather strange enactment. For the party, who is 
brought in, ought rather to appoint what each should do. To avoid this 
absurdity, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, omits érdywy 6 Boudope- 
voc, as shown by his version, “in urbe quidem edilis, in agris vero, qui 
agris preest, modum imponat.” Hence in lieu of rdywv—rakacdw ri— 
one would prefer éxayétw—rdtac Onoovra, ri—i.e. let him bring a 
person to lay down regulations. 
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of his loss, ‘through not being willing to obey the person in 
office.} 


[10.] It is meet likewise for all to have a communion in 
some such way as this of the fruits of autumn. *The god- 
dess herself has a twofold gift of grace for us ;? one a Dionysal 
instruction,® not to be treasured up; the other, which is na- 
turally suited for laying by. Let then this law be ordained 
respecting the ‘fruits of autumn. Whoever tastes the rustic 
fruit, be it grapes or figs, before the season for gathering 
them, which falls in with the rising of Arcturus,‘ either in his 
own or the grounds of others, pay fifty drachms sacred to 
Dionysus, if he has plucked them from his own land; but if 
from his neighbour’s, a mina ;° but if from that of others, two- 
thirds of a mina. But let him who wishes to gather the 
grape now called “ well-born,”® or grapes called “ well-born,”? 
if he takes them from his own ground, pluck them how and 
when he likes; but if from another’s, let him, if he has not 


'_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, durrdg¢ apiv Owpedc 1 Medg . 
Eyer yadoiroc a’ry: but the goddess imparts rather than possesses gifts. 
Hence Ficinus translates éyeu by “‘ largitus,’’ a meaning assigned elsewhere, 
but improperly, to éyet. Plato evidently wrote durrjic—dwoedc—yiar ya- 
pirac, i. e. “* pours out the favours of a double gift.”” On the confusion in 
éxery and yéerv, see at Menexen. § 14, p. 82. Winckelmann suggests 
xaptc Tic av’rn, which I cannot understand. 

3 Here again is an error in the text, which, although it has baffled the 
ingenuity of Cornarius, Ast, and Stalbaum, it is not very difficult to cor- 
rect. The Greek is rawWsiay Atovvoidéda—where lies hid dot aéeiay 
Avovuciov \iBa—*‘ the sweet flowing of the Dionysian juice,” a quota- 
tion from some lyric poet; while in d7ré¢ there would be an allusion to 
“O7wpa, which, says the Etymol. M. in ’Ozréc, is so called, Ort d0¢ abrny 
@oet, & gore udAaTrEe, or, as it should be read, Ort dove adr7 wosi. 
With regard to Aiba, see at Adsch. Eum. 54, where I elicited Aiba 
from did, adopted by every editor except Wellaver. Winckelmann refers 
here to something he has written on this passage in Act. Societat. Gree. 
ii.p.17. But as I have never seen the work, I do not know what he has 
done for the correction or explanation of the passage. 

4 This star, at the tail of the Greater Bear, rises about the autumnal 
equinox. 

5 That is, double; for the mina contained 100 drachms. 

6 Although Eustathius on IA. E. p. 544= 414, quotes from this passage 
yevvaiay and yevvaia, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, the names of two 
places, where the grape and fig were grown to perfection. 

7 Ficinus adds here, ‘‘ neque commode recondi possint.”’ 
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persuaded (the owner), be fined !in that way ever! following 
out the law,? that a person is not to remove what he has not 
put down. But if a slave, not having persuaded the owner of 
the ground, gathers any fruit of this kind, let him be scourged 
with stripes equal in number to each grape on a bunch and 
fig on the tree. Let a foreign settler, who has bought the 
“well-born” autumnal fruit,? eat them if he pleases; but if a 
stranger sojourning in the land, as he passes along the road, 
(either alone) + or with one follower, desires to taste the au- 
tumnal fruit, let him taste the “ well-born” fruit, receiving it 
as the gift of a host; but the law prohibits even a person of 
such a kind® from sharing in the fruit called rustic. If any 
one ignorantly tastes these, either himself or a slave, let a 
person punish the slave with stripes, but send away the free 
person after admonishing and teaching him that he may taste 
other autumnal fruits (unfit)® for laying by, but that those, 
belonging to raisins and wine and dry figs, are unfit for him 
to have. With respect to pears, and apples, and pomegranates, 
and all such fruits, let it not be held a disgraceful act to gather 
them secretly. But if a person under thirty years of age is 
detected (gathering them), let him be struck and repelled, but 
without wounds, but let there be no infliction of such like 
blows upon a free-man. And let it likewise be lawful-for a 
stranger to be a partaker of these, as of the autumnal fruits.’ 
But if any older person tastes of them, eating them on the spot, 
and secretly taking away none, let him partake of all such as a 
stranger does; but if he is not obedient to the law, let him run 
the risk of being no competitor for virtue, should any one at 
that time give information of such matters to the then judges. 

[11.] Water for gardens is pre-eminently the most nutritive 


1—1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, unable it seems to understand éixeivwe 
aei, has omitted those words; and so he has ézrduevoc, for which Stephens 
suggested ezropévwe, found in Timeus, p. 27, C. 

* This too was a law of Solon, as we learn from Diogen. L. i. 57. 

% Ficinus renders t7v yevvaiay, by “ad repositionem ineptis,’? and 
shortly afterwards rij¢ yevvaiac by “ fructus non reponendos—” 

4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has alone “si transeat solus.”’ 

5 Instead of rév TotovTwy, all the-MSS. have réy rowotroy, answering 
to “ peregrinos’”’ in Ficinus. 

§ Ficinus has “‘ficus uvasque solum modo ad repositionem ineptas,’’ who 
therefore found in his MS. avemirnyosiov after cic awd@eow. 

’ Here too Ficinus has inserted ‘‘quos superius diximus repositioni 
ineptos.” 
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of all things, but it is easily rendered corrupt. For it is 
not easy to corrupt either the earth, or the sun, or the air, 
which together with water are the nourishers of what springs 
up from the soil, either by drugs, or turnings aside, or thefts ; 
but all such things as these can take place in the case of the 
nature of water; and hence it requires the assistance of law. 
Let this then be (the law) respecting it. If any one willingly 
corrupts the water of another by drugs, or diggings, or thefts, 
whether such water be from a spring or collected (in a tank), 
let the party injured have a trial before the City-Stewards, 
land write down the estimated amount of the injury.!. ? And 
if any one be found guilty of having corrupted it by any drugs, 
let him, in addition to the fine, cleanse the spring or the tank 
of water in the way that the laws of the (holy) interpreters 
shall point out, how the cleansing ought to be done on each 
occasion, and by each person.? 

With respect to the conveyance of all fruits in season, let 
it be lawful for any, who wishes, to carry home his own pro- 
perty through every place, wherever he shall do no damage to 
any one, or gain an advantage himself three times as much as 
the damage done to his neighbour. But of these questions 
let the magistrates take cognizance, and of all other injuries 
that one person wilfully commits by violence or secretly 
against another person unwillingly, either himself or his pro- 
perty, by means of the property of the former. And let the 
party (injured) lay all matters of this kind before the rulers, 
and receive compensation for the injury up to three mine; 
but if the complaint of one person against another be of a higher 
amount, let him bring his suit before the common courts of 
justice, and let him have satisfaction against the party, who has | 
done the injury. But if any magistrate shall be found to 
decide upon the damage with an unjust sentence, let him be 
considered as a debtor to the injured person for twice the loss 
sustained. And let any one, who wishes it, bring the unjust 
conduct of the magistrate before the common tribunals in each 
case® of complaint. But as there are ten thousand trifling 

1! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

*—* In the place of all between the numerals Taylor has merely, “and 
if convicted he shall be punished adequately to his offence.”’ 


3 I have translated as if the Greek were év éxdorw, not éedorwy, which 
is without regimen, 
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things of law, according to which punishments ought to be 
inflicted, respecting the distribution of trials by lot, and the 
citations, and the persons citing, whether the citation ought 
to be made before two, or how many, and whatever else is 
of such a kind, these are not to be left unregulated by law, 
nor yet are they worthy of an aged legislator. Let young men, 
therefore, lay down the laws relating to these, '(by looking) 
to the enactments of their predecessors, and modelling trifling 
matters after great,! and by becoming experienced in the neces- 
sary use of them, till every thing shall appear to be sufficiently 
laid down. ?And then rendering them immovable, let them 
live and use them as possessing a power in moderation.? 
With respect to the other handicraft trades, it is requisite 
to act in this manner. In the first place, let no person of the 
country be one of those, who labour at handicraft trades, 
nor yet the domestic of a person of the country. For a citizen, 
who is to preserve and hold the arrangements of the state, com- 
mon to all, is engaged in an art requiring much practice, and, 
at the same time, much learning, nor is he able? to attend’to the 
pursuit as a by-work. Now to labour accurately in two pur- 
suits, or two arts, scarcely not a single nature of man is suffi- 
cient. Nor is the same person sufficient’ to exercise one 
art, and to superintend another person, exercising another. 
This therefore ought first of all to take place in a state. Let 
no coppersmith be at the same time a carpenter; nor let a 
carpenter attend more to others, who are coppersmiths, than 
to his own art, making as a pretext, that while he is attending to 
many servants, who are working for him, he very reasonably 
attends more to them, for the sake of greater gain accruing 
from thence to himself than from his own art; but let every 
artist in the state exercise one art alone, and from that obtain 
1_1 Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, rpdc ra t&v rpdober 
vovlernpara a7ropipovpevor opicpad modc peyada, although pipsioOa and 
its compounds do not, as far as I know, mean “‘ to cause to imitate.’’ 
22 Ficinus has ‘‘ deinde sufficienter, positis immobiliter, his utantur, 
as if his MS. read perpiwe in lieu of ferproyv, which can hardly stand here 
oe Tt— Baiter would read mérpor, and refers to p. 836, A., 957, A., 
959, Ay 
3 [ have translated as if the Greek were odd’ éy wapipyw duvapevog 
émiTrnoeveey, not deduevoc, which Ast is able to understand only by saying 
that éwirndevecy is to be taken in a passive sense. 


4 The Greek is atréc tkavie, But five MSS. read txavdc, while 
avroc is plainly required by the sense. 


+> 
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his living. This law let the City-Stewards with all exertion 
preserve; and let them punish with disgrace and infamy any 
person of the country, if he inclines to any art more than to 
the attention to virtue, until they bring him to his own pro- 
per course. But if any stranger applies himself to two arts, 
let them, by punishing him with bonds, and fines, and ex- 
pulsions from the city, compel him to be one person instead 
of being many. With respect to the wages of workmen, and 
the destruction! of their works, and? should any other person 
injure them, or they? any one else, let the City-Stewards 
pass a judgment as far as to fifty drachms; but beyond this, 
let the common tribunals decide according to law. 

And let no person in the state pay any duty on exports and 
imports. But with respect to frankincense, and other foreign 
aromatics, for the gods, and purple, and other dyed colours, 
which this country does not produce, or with respect to any 
other art, requiring foreign articles to be imported, let no one | 
introduce any of these without some necessity; nor, on the 
other hand, export any thing which it is necessary to remain 
in the country. On all these matters let the twelve guardians 
of the laws, five of the elder being excepted, take the cog- 
nizance and have the care. With respect to arms and all 
warlike instruments, if there should be a necessity for im- 
porting any foreign art, relating to plants,4 °or metals, or 
chains,® or any animals, °on account of their use of such a 
kind,® let the Hipparchs and the Generals have full powers 
over the import and export of such articles, ‘the state 

1 This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who thinks that something 
has been lost here. Ficinus has ‘‘ de operis ipsorum approbatione aut 
improbatione.”’ 

2 This ‘“‘and’’ seems strangely introduced here. 

3 The Greek is édy ric atrode Erepog n éxéivot ri’ adXNov acikGor. 
But in this antithetical formula, where avroéc is found in the first clause, 
it is always repeated in the second. ‘There is some error here; which 
might be corrected without much difficulty. 

* The plants used for warlike purposes were, the ash made into spear 
handles, and other trees converted into shields and bows and arrows. 

5_5 The Greek is 7 peradXsurixod kryparog 4 dsopevtixod. Ficinus 
has “‘ enea instrumenta, funes—”’ 

66 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ que ad bellum conferant.”’ ° 

77 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
fills out the sense in his version, ‘‘ ut civitas invehendi evehendique simul, 
cum opus sit, facultate non privetur.”? What Plato wrote and meant to 
say, I confess myself unable to discover. 
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giving at the same and receiving ;7 but the guardians of 
the laws shall lay down, respecting these matters, laws be- 
coming and sufficient. And let there be no higgling for the 
sake of money-making, ‘either by this person or any one 
else,! either in the whole country or city, or in any part. 

[12.|] With respect to food and the distribution of the pro- 
duce of the country, the correctness of the method near to 
that laid down by the law in Crete, would seem, if adopted, to be 
adopted with reason. For it is meet that all should distribute 
into twelve parts the whole produce of the land, in which 
way also it is to be consumed. Let every twelfth part, for 
example, of wheat and barley, of which let all the rest of fruits 
be the followers, that are to be divided, and all the animals in 
each,” that are to be sold, be divided into three parts, according 
to a certain proportion ; one being for free-men, another for 
their domestics, and the third for handicraftsmen and strangers 
generally, and such as are residing with the foreign settlers, 
in want of necessary sustenance, or are constantly arriving 
during the exigencies of the state, or any individual. Of ail 
the necessaries (of life), let this third part so distributed be 
alone vendible from necessity; but of the two others let 
nothing be necessarily sold. How then would these be dis- 
tributed most correctly ? In the first place, it is evident that 
we should distribute? them partly equally, and partly un- 
equally. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. It must needs be, that the land produces and brings 
up each of these things worse or better. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. 4In such a way then as this, ‘ as there are three parts, 
let no part have more, when distributed, either (that )’ for masters 


1__! Ffere again I am in the dark, as to the person or thing meant by 
rovrou and adAdovu pdevec. 

2 Cousin understands after éedororg the words pépeot Tije xwoas. 

5 In lieu of véwoper, one MS. has veudueva: which leads to vépomper ay. 

4 The Greek is Tg pév roivuy rototrw, where Ast would read rou 
ev Toivuy Towovrov. But to my mind nothing is gained by the change. 
In both cases I am equally in the dark. Ficinus renders rm pév Toivuy 
rowovTe, by “aquoad hoc,’’ But that would be in Greek, rodrov y’ Evexa. 
Winckelmann suggests rowotr@ tedaq@, which I have adopted. 

° Stephens and Ast would read pyre ro—found subsequently in two 
MSS. 
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or slaves, nor, on the other hand, that for strangers; but 
let the distribution give !the equality of similitude,! the same 
to all. And let each citizen, on receiving his two parts, have 
the power to distribute both to slaves and free-men, as much 
of his share, and of what kind, as he pleases. * But the greater 
quantity of these? it is meet to be distributed by measure 
and number, in this way, (by a person) taking the number of 
all the animals to which there ought to be food from the earth 
and distributing it. After this it is meet for habitations to be 
separately assigned them in an orderly regulated manner. Now 
the following regulation is suited to matters of this kind. 
There ought to be twelve hamlets, one in the middle of each 
twelfth part; and in each hamlet, to be selected first a market- 
place, and temples for the gods and the demons, who follow 
the gods; and whether these are some local (heroes) amongst 
the Magnetes,? or the holy seat of other ancients, whose memory 
has been preserved, to these let persons pay the honours due 
to ancient men, and found every where temples to Vesta, and 
Zeus, and Athéné, and to him who may be the leader of the 
others, that belong to each twelfth part. And first (it is meet) 
for the buildings to be about these temples, where the ground 
is the highest, as receptacles the best protected possible for the 
garrison ; but to prepare all the rest of the country, by dis- 
tributing it into thirteen parts for the handicraftsmen; and to 
cause one portion of these to settle in the city, by distributing 
this portion amongst the twelve parts of the whole city ; 4(but 
to have the other)‘ persons distributed out of the city, and in a 
circle about it; and every hamlet to cause the race of handi- 
craftsmen to settle together, that are useful to the agricul- 
turists ; and of all these let the Land-Stewards have the care, 

and of how many and of what kind each place may require ; 
and of the spots in which the handicraftsmen may dwell, and 
be the least annoyance, and the greatest benefit to the agricul: 


—! I must leave for others to explain what Plato meant by this ex- 
pression; on which however Ficinus has thrown some light by his 
ie sion, “ eequalis eademque similiter sit omnibus distributio.” 

—* Cousin translates 76 dé wAéov rosrwy—* pour le surplus.” 

3 The Magnetes here alluded to were the inhabitants of Magnesia in 
Crete. For a list of other cities of the same name in the Troad, Lydia, 
and Macedonia, see Steph. Byz. 

—‘ Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, “alie exteriorem 
undique teneant locum,’? omitting however cai év kik. 
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turists; but of those in the city, let the City-Stewards in 
like manner have the care.! [13.] But to the City-Stewards 
each of the matters relating to the market-place must be a care. 
For after their inspection of the sacred things, let their atten- 
tion (be given) to the matters of the market-place, “lest any 
one does wrong in what relates to the needs of man ;? their 
second work would be to punish, as being the inspectors of 
temperance and insolence, the person requiring punishment ; 
but such of the vendible articles, as the citizens are under re- 
gulations to sell, they must first look into, in behalf of the 
strangers, whether each article is according to the law. And 
let the law be this. On the new® day of each* month, let the 
superintendents® bring out a portion of what is to be sold to 
the foreigners ; namely, a first twelfth part of the corn ; and let 
the foreigner buy corn, and such things as pertain to corn, on 
the first market for the whole month. But on the twelfth® 
day of the month, let some make a selling, and others a buy- 
ing of liquid articles, sufficient for the whole of the month. 
And on the twenty-third day (of the month), let there be a 
sale of such animals ‘as are to be sold by each party, or 
bought by those in want of them, and the sale of such chattels 
and goods as (suit) the agriculturists, such as of skins, 
and all kind of clothing, either woven or felt-like, or other 
things of such a kind;” § but it is necessary for foreigners to 


1 The Greek is éxiednOjvae cai éripedetoOat, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could, I think, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed in omitting 
émimednOnvat cat, properly wanting in one MS. 

2.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ne quis 
vendendo emendove injuriam faciat,”’ adopted to the letter by Taylor. 

3 I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the word vé¢ instead 
of zpwry, and even here the Scholiast evidently read, évy cai vig, by 
which was meant the last day of the old moon, and the first of the new. 

4 Bekker has véuoe 6é ZoTw, pnvdc— But six MSS., vopuoe 0 exdore 
pnvoc. Plato wrote véuoc 6é Eorw* éExdorov pynvoc, as shown by “ mensis 
cujusque’’ in Ficinus, who however omits vdpoc dé éorw. 

5 After rove értrpdrouc, the Greek text has cot roic aaroig Zevon Kae 
dovdot éxtrpomevovet, which Taylor has omitted with Ficinus, who pro- 
bably could not understand those words; nor assuredly can I, even after 
Ast’s attempt to explain them. 

6 All the MSS. read dexdry, answering to “‘ decimo”’ in Ficinus. 

7.7 Ficinus has thus abridged all between the numerals, ‘‘ quibus 
homines egent, supellectilinumque, ut corii vestiumque ac similium.”” 

s__§ Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess [ cannot 
understand; nor, I think, could Ficinus, whose rendering is “necesse 
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acquire them by purchasing from others; but the retail dealing 
in these articles either barley or wheat, distributed in the form 
of meal, or any other food in general, for citizens and their 
slaves, let no one sell or buy from any person of this kind.® 
But in the markets for foreigners, let a foreigner (sell) to the 
handicraftsmen, and their slaves, }exchanging the sold articles 
for wine and food, which the majority call a retail trading ; and 
let the cooks expose for sale portions of animals cut into pieces 
to foreigners and handicraftsmen and their domestics.! Let too 
a foreigner buy daily the whole of the materials for burning in 
a mass, from the superintendents of farms, and sell it again to 
other foreigners for as much as he pleases, and when he pleases. 
But of all other goods and chattels, as much as there is a need 
of them to cach person, let (the foreigners) sell (any part)? at 
the common market, after bringing them to a place appointed 3 
for each occasion,! ®where they shall wait, having made a 
conjecture about fitting situations, until the guardians of the 
laws, and the Stewards of the market, with the City-Stewards, 
shall have marked out the limits of the sale-stands.° In these 


autem est peregrinos omnia a possidentibus emere, ne cauponatio in tritico 
et hordeo circa farinam ac cetera alimenta ulla fiat; nec civibus nec servis 
eorum cauponari omnino liceat.”’ 

1_! Here again Iam quite in the dark. Ficinus has “‘ vinum cibum- 
que commutare ac vendere carnesque coctas similiter ; que res a plurimis 
cauponatio dicitur—’’ thus translated by Taylor, “ exchange to artificers 
and their slaves wine and food, and in like manner distributed flesh.” 

2 [ have translated as if orvody, required to govern the genitive yvonpa- 
rwy, had dropt out after wrwAsiv. 

3 Ficinus has ‘in locis determinatis,’? who therefore found in his MS. 
gic raxrov Té7oy in lieu of sic roy rézov, where the article has no 
meaning. 

4 Instead of gcaoroy, which cannot follow ete rév ré7roy Exaoroy, what- 
ever Ast may say to the contrary, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ExQoToTE— 

55 In this most intricate passage the Greek is at present év ol¢ ay 
vomodiAakte TE Kal Ayopavopor per’ doTuvdpwy TEeKpNnpapEvor EOpac TpE- 
wovcag bpove OGvrat Twy wriwy, Ficinus has ‘“ubi legum custodes 
censoresque una cum edilibus locum designarint et pretia venalibus 
imposuerint.”’ But rexpaipeoOar never does and never could signify “‘ to 
mark out,” nor could bpg0vge TeV wriwy mean “ pretia venalibus.”’ 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the words rexpnpdpevoe Edpac wpETovcag 
have been misplaced, and should follow tva pevovot, which I have elicited 
from éyv oi¢ dv— For Plato meant to say that the market people were to 
bring their goods and place them where they thought they would be al- 
lowed to have their stalls, as soon as the civic authorities had marked 
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places let a person exchange money for goods, and goods for 
money, one party not giving up to another the article of bar- 
ter (without an equivalent)! But if a person does give it up 
in confidence, whether he recovers (its value) or not, let him 
rest contented ; as there is no action relating to contracts of 
this kind. 2 But the article sold and bought, by how much the 
more it is, or at a greater (price) than according to the law, 
which has stated through how much its being increased and de- 
creased it is mect to do neither of these acts ;? let the greater 
be written up before the guardians of the laws, and the contrary 
expunged. Let the same take place respecting the foreign set- 
tlers with regard to the registering cf their property. 

And let any one, who wishes, come to the emigration on cer- 
tain conditions, 3as there is a location for any foreigner, who 
has the wish and the power to emigrate,’ if he belongs to any 
craft; and if there is to him sojourning not more than twenty 
years from his enrolling himself, and paying no foreign set- 
tler’s tax, ever so small, except that of living temperately, nor 
any other hawker’s licence for the sake of buying and selling. 
But when the time (twenty years) shall have expired, let him 
take away his property and depart. ‘But if during these 
years it should happen to him to become a person of note 
through some sufficient acts of kindness done to the state, and 
he trusts he can persuade the Council and Assembly by 
making a request that a delay may take place in his quitting 
the country absolutely, or that he may stay there for the whole 
of life, let him go and persuade the city; (and) whatever he 
out the boundaries for each kind of wares. It would seem however, from 
a passage just afterwards, that the magistrates had a power to fix a price 


upon different articles. But the words are too corrupt to lead to any 
positive conclusion. 

' I have inserted the words between the lunes to fill up what I con- 
ceive to be the sense. 

*—® Such is the literal version of the text. Ficinus has “si quid vero 
venditum emptumque pluris minorisve est, quam lex jusserit, qua rerum 
venalium mensure et pretia constituta sunt ’’—by the aid of which Ast 
would read wAtoy Gy 4 4 Kai peétov instead of wAXéoy ay 7 Kai wAE6vOE— 
Cousin’s version is “‘S) on vendait on si on achetait une chose en plus 
grande quantité et plus cher qu’ il n’ est marquée par la loi—”’ thus ap- 
plying w)éoy to quantity, and mdéovoe to price. 

*°—8 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor, who has just afterwards adopted from Ficinus— 

‘quo in tempore incolendi vectigal nullum solvere cogatur.”’ 
*—4 Here again Taylor has adopted almost to the letter the abridged 
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may persuade, let it be accomplished for him.* But in the 
case of the sons of foreign settlers, who are handicraftsmen 
and fifteen years of age, let the period of their settlement com- 
mence after their fifteenth year ; and after these let a person 
remain twenty years, and then depart whither he pleases ; 
but if he wishes to remain let him remain after having per- 
suaded (the government) on the same grounds. /But let the 
person, who is leaving, go and expunge for himself the regis- 
trations, which have been written previously about him before 
the rulers.! 


BOOK IX. 


[1.] ?Arrer these there would be law-suits, consequent 
upon all the preceding doings, according to the natural 
arrangement of laws. Now of the doings whatsoever, respect- 
ing which it is requisite for law-suits to take place, some have 
been mentioned, namely, those relating to agriculture, and 
what follow upon them; *but some of the greatest moment 
have not been mentioned at all; and each having been 
mentioned stated singly? what recompence it ought to receive, 


translation of Ficinus—‘‘ Quod si magnum aliquod beneficium intra vi- 
ginti annos civitati contulerit velitque plus temporis aut etiam per vitam 
in civitate manere, fiat sibi, quod petierit ratumque habeatur, si modo 
consilio concionique persuaserit.”’ 

1! Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘ qui 
autem recedit, oblita descriptione, que apud magistratus erat conscripta, 
sic abeat:”’ Taylor is content with the general sense. “But if they 
choose to leave the city, they may depart, after their registers, which 
were committed to the care of the magistrates, are obliterated.” 

2 Ficinus has, “‘ Judicia vero, si post heec superioribus actionibus con- 
venientia reddantur, naturalis utique ferendarum legum ordo servabitur,”’ 
as if his MS. read Aicar 0), ai ra—odoat Kara gbow yiyvowr dv— But 
Ast says that ovoa yiyvowvr’ dy is merely a circumlocution for yiyvowr 
av. 

38 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, ra dé péyrora 
obre cionrai ww, Ka’ Ev ExaoToy TE AEyopevov pn ber, out of which Cor- 
narius, Stephens, and Ast have been unable to elicit any thing satisfactory ; 
while Ficinus has been content to give an abridgment of the whole pas- 
sage in his version, “‘de maximis vero judiciis et judicibus sigillatim 
nondum diximus.”? What the train of thought requires might perhaps 
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and what judges to meet with, these are to be stated after 
those in order. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. It were, however, after a manner disgraceful !to 
lay down all the laws, that we are now about to do,! in such 
a kind of state as we assert will be well regulated, and meet 
with every thing leading directly to the pursuit of virtue. 
For? ever to think that in such a state a man can be born, 
who will participate in the depravity *of the others, the 
greatest,? so that itis necessary to lay down laws by antici- 
pation, and to put out threats, should such a character arise, 
and for the sake of averting these, when they do arise, to lay 
down against them laws of punishment, as if they would arise,‘ 
(this,) as I said, were after a manner disgraceful. But since 
we do not, as the ancient legislators did, give laws® to heroes 
the sons of gods, as the story now goes, and they who were born 
from gods, gave laws (to themselves)® and others, born them- 
selves from such beings, but we do at present legislate as men 
for the seed of men, there is‘no dread of doing wrong in fearing 
that some of our citizens should be, as it were horn-struck,’ and 


be obtained, but not without alterations, which would appear too violent. 
In lieu of pyGiv, which Ast would expunge, Winckelmann proposes 
Otaponony, Orelli, pnriv jyv— . 

4-1 IT have translated as if the Greek were, 7v vopuolereiv ravra, 
oréca viv péihdroper, Cody ravra, not kai vopobEreivy wavra, dmdca viv 
pédXopeyv Touro Opav, where Stephens and Ast have justly found fault 
with rovro dog, and Stalbaum with cai— Ficinus has, “ Turpe quodam 
modo videri potest leges de hujusmodi rebus, quales tractabimus, illi 
civitati tribuere,’’ as if his MS. read Aloypdy piv On Tiva Tpdmor Etvat 
Eouke vomosreiy, boa vy pihropey Cpa, ratty Ty TOAEL— 

* The Greek is évy dé—The sense requires év ydo—On the confusion of 
dé and yap, see Schefer’s Index to Porson’s Euripides in Tag. 

3% T cannot understand rév d\kwv—Tay peyiorwy, nor could Ast; 
who understands doréy after rHv G\Awy, and would insert wépe after réy 
peylorwy. 

* T have adopted écopévoic, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of écopévove, 
which is without regimen. 

5 In lieu of vopoerovpevoe we must read vopolerovpévorc, or, what is 
preferable, omit the word altogetier. 

6 I have inserted ‘‘ themselves,’’ absolutely requisite to balance @\Xorc. 
For a’roi avroicr’ might easily have been corrupted into adroir’. 

7 In the word cepaoBoXog, there is an allusion to the notion of some 
ancient agriculturists, that seeds which, when sown, had struck against 
the horn of a bull or cow, produced fruit so hard as to be cooked with 
difficulty, and in fact tonever become tender. The notion was ridiculed 
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become naturally so hard, as not to be liquefied,' (and,) as those 
kinds of pulse are in the case of fire, so these persons should in 
the case of laws, although ever so strong, become not wasted.” 
3In favour of whom I will state what is no favour,? first a law 
relating to sacrilege, should any one dare to commitit. Now we 
would neither wish, nor is it to be very much feared, that any 
citizen amongst those, who have been properly brought up, will 
ever labour very greatly under this disease ; but their domestics 
and strangers, and the slaves of strangers, would attempt many 
things of this kind. For the sake of whom especially, and at the 
same time being cautious of all the weakness of human nature, I 
shall mention the law relating to sacrilege,‘ and all the other mat- 
ters of that kind, as are to be cured, or °not to be cured at all. 
The prelude, however, to these matters ought, according to what 
has been formerly agreed upon, to be as short as possible. Some 
one then would, conversing and at the same time admonishing, 
address him, whom an evil desire calls aside by day and excites 
by night, and leads him to plunder temples, in these words :—O 
wonderful man, no ill, either human or divine, stirs up that— 
which is now urging you to proceed to an act of sacrilege, but a 
certain madness, begotten in men from crimes of old date, and 
not yet cleansed, and which is carried round in the form of 
something to be expiated ; and against which you ought, with 
all your might, to be on your guard. Learn, then, what this 


by Theophrastus, quoted by Ruhnken on Timeeus, p. 155, who has shown 
that drepadpwy, which was originally said of pulse that, like some kind of 
peas, does not become soft by boiling, was afterwards applied by Aristo- 
phanes and Plato to a person; and, he might have added, by Aschylus like- 
wise in Prom. 198, and 1098. 

42 Ast would read réyyeoOae and dreyxroe in lieu of ryecPar and 
Grncrot. For the idea of wasting away is not applicable to pulse, but of 
becoming soft rather, asin Elian, Wore kai wavrac Tove aTéyKTOUC TE 
Kai arepapovacg réyEa. Ficinus, not understanding, it would seem, the 
allusion to vegetables boiling over a fire, renders do07pra zupi by “‘legumina 
fulminis tactu,’? whom Taylor follows with his “‘ leguminous substances, 
blasted by thunder.” 

3_3 This is the only rendering I can give to yadpuy ov« éxiyapiy, simi- 
lar to yap.v dyaouy in Eurip. [ph. T. 566, and dixny adicor below, § 12, p. 
873, C. Ast however would unite ove ériyapiy with vopoy, and so does 
Ficinus in his “‘ legem—quamvis onerosam nobis atque molestam,”’ 

4 In lieu of tgpoodAwy Ast once wished to read correctly tepoovALwy, Si- 
milar to “sacrilegio”’ in Ficinus, whom Taylor and myself have followed. 

5 Ficinus has “‘ aut vix aut nullo modo sanari possunt.’”? He therefore 
found in his MS. 9, not cai, or perhaps both 7 cai— 
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caution is. When any such idea comes upon you, betake your- 
self to expiatory rites ; betake yourself, as a suppliant, to the 
temples of the gods who avert evils ; (and) betake yourself to 
the society of men, who are called good, and partly hear, and 
partly endeavour yourself to say, that every man ought to 
honour what is beautiful and just. But fly, without turning 
back, from the society of the wicked. And if, while you are 
so doing, the discase becomes somewhat lighter, (it is well) ;! 
but if not, consider that death is more honourable than life, 
and free yourself from it. 

[2.] Since, then, we have sung these preludes to those, 
who turn their thoughts to all such things as are unholy and 
destructive to the state, 7it is meet for the law to be silent in 
the case of him who obeys :* but to him, who does not obey, 
to sing, after the prelude, loudly—He, who is detected in the 
act of sacrilege, if he is either a slave or a stranger, shall have 
the circumstance marked in his face and hands ;? and after be- 
ing scourged with as many stripes as the judges shall think 
proper, -he shall be cast out naked beyond the boundaries of the 
country. For, perhaps, after suffering this punishment, he 
will, by being brought to his senses, become a better man. For 
punishment, taking place according to law, is not inflicted as 
-an evil, but it nearly effects one of two things; for it makes 
him who suffers the punishment, either better or less depraved. 
If however any citizen shall appear to have done any thing 
of this kind, in the shape of a crime, considered one of the 
heinous and not to be mentioned,‘ relating to the gods, or pa- 
rents, or the state, the judge shall consider such a person to 


1 On this ellipse, see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 48, ed. Scheef. 

22 [ have translated as if the Greek were rep piv weDopery rov 
vomov eivat otynaddoy Ost, not TH pév weOopévp TOY vopuoy egy otyy OEi: 
where Stephens was the first to find a difficulty, but unable to master it; 
although he has quoted, very appositely, ix. p. 938, A., weWopévoig piv 
avy}, ameSovor O& dw vopov Hoe. The error arose from the similarity 
between éav and sivar, and EITHAONAE! and ZIVFHAETL. Ficinus, no 
doubt feeling himself at a loss, has given a paraphrase—‘‘ quicunque ex 
his paruerint, eos a lege liberos dimittemus.”’ 

3 On the punishments inflicted upon sacrilegious persons, Ast refers to 
Meursius, Them. Attic. ii. 2, and Petit. Leg. Attic., p. 671. With re- 
gard to the marks on the hand, something similar was done formerly in 
England to persons found guilty of manslaughter. 

+ I have adopted the interpretation given by Dorville on Chariton, i. 9, 
in preference to that of Ast, who explains diroppjrwy by “ forbidden.” 
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be incurable, from reflecting that though he had met with an 
education and a bringing up of so excellent a kind, he had 
not kept himself from the greatest wickedness. Now to such 
a person death is the least of evils. But he will by his ex- 
ample benefit the rest, when he is held in dishonour, and is 
made to disappear,! and (is cast out) beyond the boundaries of 
the country. But to his children and race, if they avoid their 
father’s habits, let there be glory and words of honour, inas- 
much as they have well and bravely fled from evil to good. 
It will not, however, be becoming for the property of such per- 
son to be confiscated te the state, in which the same and equal 
allotments ought to remain for ever. But when any one shall 
be voted to have committed crimes worthy (of a loss) of 
property, let him pay ?from his possession the fines,? if there 
be any overplus beyond his allotment properly furnished; and 
to this extent let him be fined, but not beyond. And let the 
guardians of the laws, looking into these matters accurately 
from the registers, ever give a clear statement to the judges, 
in order that no one may be idle,’ with regard to his allot- 
ment, through the want of means. But should any one be 
voted to be worthy of a greater fine, and none of his friends be 
willing to be his surety, and, by paying jointly the fine, to pro- 
cure his liberty, punish him with bonds for a length of time, 
and in public, and with some kind of ill-treatment ;4 and let no 
one for any offence be at any time without a punishment,° not 
even if he is driven over the boundaries ;® but it is meet for the 


1 The verb ddaviZey is an euphemism for avoxreivey. 

2_2 Although éxricere—ixrivery would be correct Greek, yet I very 
much doubt whether @npiac éxricec—éxrivey be equally so. I have 
therefore translated, as if the text were {npiac éx kryoewo—similar to 
xonuarwy—écrioec shortly afterwards. 

3 As each allottee was required to cultivate his allotment, he would of 
necessity remain idle, if it were confiscated, and no provision made for its 
cultivation by another person; which could not take place in a state, 
where every one is supposed to be already occupied in some business. 

# An English reader will perhaps better understand rice wpomwndakio- 
pooic, by knowing that formerly, when persons were put into the pillory, 
they used to be pelted with mud, which is literally zpomnAaxtopog in 
Greek, and with rotten eggs. What, however, Plato meant specifically by 
that word, I do not know, nor has any one, I believe, been able to explain. 

5 This is a rare sense of druoc, Ast refers to Eustathius on O06. A. 32. 

6 So Ast explains sig vregopiay g¢uyada—where he has adopted éte, as 
suggested by Stephens. But then a ods would be required, as shown 
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punishment to be either death, or bonds, or stripes, or certain 
‘formless sittings or standings, or by-standings at temples, ! at 
the extreme parts of the country, or, as we before stated, the 
payment of money; ?and for the trial to take place in this 
way. Let then® the guardians of the laws be the judges 
of death; and let the tribunal consist of the last year’s ma- 
gistrates, selected for their excellence. But as regards the 
bringing (before the court) an accusation and the citing (the 
witnesses), and such like matters, and how they ought to take 
place, this must be the care of the junior legislators, but ours 
to lay down the law for regulating the manner of giving votes. 
Now let the vote be given openly; but, prior to this, let the 
judge be seated before the face of the accuser and defendant, 
3in order, as near as possible, according to old age ;? and let 
all the citizens too, who are at leisure, diligently attend as the 
hearers of such causes; and let the accuser speak first one 
speech, and afterwards the defendant ; and after these speeches, 
let the senior judge commence by his own inquiry ‘4 and proceed 
to a sufficient examination of what has been stated ; and, after 
the elder judge, all the rest in order ought to go through 
whatever a person is °still desirous of being stated, or (re- 
grets to have been) not stated® by each party. But let him, 
by ei¢ riv b7epopiay éxréprvey in ix. p. 866, D., and xi. p. 936, C. 
Fence '7repdptov, proposed by Steph. and found in two MSS., is preferable. 

1__1 Such is the literal version of the Greek—apdogoue edpag nf oTdoete 
4} TapacTracetc sic teoa—where I cannot well understand audppove; nor 
can I believe that Plato wrote ordcee 4 wapacracete, especially as Dio 
Cassius, iv. p. 790, quoted by Casaubon, on Suetonius August. c. 24, has 
Edpat TE ATysor Kai ordoec érovetdtoror— By comparing however Ti- 
meus Lex. in Wapdoracte’ ordote Tapa riva a&ripoc—(or, as it should be 
read, zap’ igod rrva)—it would seem that 7 ordcete is a part of an explan- 
ation. Perhaps by dpopgoe or drtpot Edpat are to be understood sittings, 
where the party offending was placed in a corner or had a dress of dis- 
honour put on him; while with the standing at the temple may be com- 
pared the custom in modern times of persons doing penance by standing 
in a church with a white sheet thrown over them. 

2? [ have adopted, what Ast has suggested—rnjy dé dikny ravry yt- 
yvecOat, in lieu of ray dikny ravrny yevioO8w, which is without sense or 
syntax. ‘To complete however the connexion of the sentences he should 
have suggested 67 for 6&— 

33 ] confess I hardly understand éfj¢ tyytrara card mpéoBiv— 

4 According to Harpocration, by “Avdxpioig was meant an inquiry by 
qa magistrate previous to a trial, But here it must mean a sifting of the 
evidence of the opposite parties, after a trial had commenced. 

55 The Greek is 6nOév 7 um pnOév gxtao8g— I have translated as if 
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who desires or regrets nothing, give up his right of inquiry to 
another. But of the matters mentioned, whatever may seem to 
be to the purpose, let persons affix a seal to the writings, and, 
after putting the marks of all the judges, place the document 
in the temple of Vesta ; and again on the morrow, after coming 
together to the same place, let them inquire into and go through 
the suit, and again affix marks to what has been stated; and 
when they shall have done this thrice, after having sufficient- 
ly sifted the proofs and testimony, let each judge, carrying in 
his hand a sacred! pebble, undertake before Vesta,” to decide, 
as far as he can, justly and truly, and thus put an end to a suit 
of this kind. 

[3.] After the offences relating to the gods, (let us speak) 3 
of those, that relate to the dissolution of a polity. Now he, 
who brings a person into power and makes the laws slaves, 
and puts the state under the control of factious societies, and 
effects all this by force, and excites sedition, acts contrary to 
the law. Such a person it is meet to consider as the greatest 
enemy of all to the whole state. And it is meet to hold him as 
the second in wickedness,* who, although not taking any part 
in any of these acts, yet while he has a share in the greatest 
offices of the state, either lies hid from the knowledge of these 
matters,°® or not lying hid does through cowardice not act the 
part of an avenger on behalf of his country. But let every 


émuroOy were written ér woy, and moby taken in the double sense of 
desiring and regretting. But if this is not possible, we must omit n pea} 
per, with two MSS., if 2009 means “‘ be desirous ;” but pyOéy 9, if it 
means “‘ regret.” 

1 T do not know another place where mention is made of a holy pebble. 
By comparing gavepa 4 Wijpog just before, one would prefer gavepad to 
ig0a— 

"2 AS Ficinus has “ jurejurando per Vestam,”’ Stephens suggested zpdc 
THe ‘Eoriac, adopted by Ast, and found afterwards in five MSS. But 
vmtoyveicbae has not elsewhere in the sense of ‘‘ to swear.” 

° Ficinus has alone “ dicatur—” 

4 Unless caky is to be referred to detAia, which can hardly be the case, 
one would prefer kaxia— 

6 That Plato would thus brand with dishonour a person, who did not 
know what was going on in secret and factions associations, I cannot for 
a moment believe; unless the want of knowledge were a willing act. 
Hence I suspect he wrote A\eAnOdra re wavra ixdvra Ta py KexevOora— 
i. e. “and wilfully lying hid from all things not concealed—’’ To obviate 
the difficulty, Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, says that AeAn Gora ravra is 
put for Aen Odrwy roiTwr. 
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one, who is of the smallest utility, lay an information before 
the magistrates,! and bring to trial the person who is plotting 
for a violent and at the same time an illegal change in the 
form of government. And let the judges for these be those in 
the cases of sacrilege; and let the whole process be conducted 
for the former in a similar manner as for the latter; and let the 
vote, 2which is the superior in number, bring with it death.? 
And in one word, let not the disgrace and punishment of the 
father follow upon any of the children, unless the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather of any one have in succession 
paid the penalty of death ; and let the children keep their own 
property, except so much as belongs completely to the regu- 
lated allotment, and let the state send them away ‘to their an- 
cient paternal land and state. But as to those citizens, who 
shall happen to have more children than one, and these not 
less than ten years of age, let ten of them cast lots, whom the 
father or grandfather on the father’s or mother’s side shall 
mark out; and let the names of those who have obtained the 
lot be sent to Delphi; and whomsoever the god fixes upon, 
(it is meet to) appoint with a better fortune as the heir of the 
family of those who have left their home. 

Clin. And properly so. 

Athen. Let there be still a one-third ® law in common, respect- 
ing the judges ®[ who ought to judge for them |,° and the mode 
of the suits, 7in the case of those, against whom a person shall lay 
a charge of treason, and bring them before a court of justice.” 
In like manner, let there be in the case of their children this 


? Ficinus has “ judicibus,’’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

2-2 This seems a rather strange law. Since even if the greater num- 
ber of votes were for an acquittal, the party would still be put to death. 
But perhaps Plato meant to say, that if a bare majority of votes were 
given against the accused, he was to suffer death. 

- 3 This expression seems here perfectly out of place. 

4_4 The reader should bear in mind that the laws laid down by Plato 
were intended for a colony sent out from a mother country, and not for 
one existing already; where it would be in some cases impossible for 
them to be acted upon. 

5 To avoid the incorrect roiroc cic, Sydenham suggests évi rpioty sig 
—I should prefer rpiroc obroc Eorw 6 vouog— 

6_§ The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

7-7 Here again Ficinus has briefly “‘adversus eos, qui proditionis ac- 
cusati sunt,”’ followed tacitly by Taylor. 
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one law on all points! touching their remaining in, or depart- 
ing from, their country, as regards the three, a traitor, and 
him who commits sacrilege, and him who by violence destroys 
the laws of the state. Against a thief too, whether he steals 
a thing great or small, let there be one law, and one punish- 
ment, after a trial? in all cases. For if any one is cast in a 
trial of this kind, and he has other property, beyond his allot- 
ment, sufficient to pay, he must in the first place pay double 
of what has been stolen; but if he has not, let him be put into 
bonds, until he either pays, or persuades the party, who has a 
verdict against him, (to forego his claim). But if any one is 
cast in a trial relating toa public theft, let him be freed from 
bonds, after he has either persuaded the state, or paid the 
double of the property stolen. 

Clin. How say we, guest, that there is no difference in the 
ease of a thief, who purloins a thing small or great, and from 
places sacred or not sacred; and in such other cases, as pre- 
sent a dissimilitude in the whole of thieving, which, as being 
various, the legislator ought to follow up by assigning pun- 
ishments not similar at all? 

Athen. You have, Clinias, in the best manner, nearly beaten 
me off, while I have been as it were carried along ;° and after 
stirring me up, you have reminded me, although I had previ- 
ously thought of it myself, that the matters relating to the lay- 
ing down of laws have never at any time been by any means 
properly worked out, + as it has fallen out to speak of them at 
present.? 

Clin. But how again say we this? 

[4.] Athen. We did not make use of an incorrect image, when 


1 In lieu of wept ravra, which is scarcely intelligible, I have translated 
as if the Greek were wept wavra— | 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were é« dixne riwoia, in heu of 
dixn ripwpia, which is unintelligible; and hence Ast wished to read 
dixy Tiuwoiac, for he found dicy rywwoiate as a var. lect. in two MSS. Fi- 
cinus omits dicy in his version “‘una lex poenaque—’’? Winckelmann 
suggests Aicn ripwod¢—but that would be too poetical. 

3 The Greek is Wowep gepdpevov. But dozep requires the mention of 
something to serve as a comparison. Perhaps Plato wrote do7ep Onoa, 
gepéusvov— For to a wild beast would well apply the verb avyyepac. 

4__4 T have translated as if the Greek were W¢ ye év Tw viv mapdvTt 
WENTWK a’TE NEvyELY, NOt WO YEéyv TH VoY TapaTEnTwKOTL Eyery: Which 
I cannot understand. Opportunely then do four MSS. offer wapérte: 
which leads to mapéyre wémTwk abra— 
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we compared all those, who were now regulated by laws, to 
slaves under the care of slave-physicians. For it is meet to 
know a thing of this kind correctly, that if at any time one of 
those physicians, who handle the medical art from practice 
(alone) without theory, should come upon a free-born physician, 
discoursing with a free-born patient, and making use of the- 
ories bordering upon philosophy, and touching upon the dis- 
order from its very commencement, and going back to the 
subject relating to (the whole) nature of bodies, he would 
quickly and greatly laugh, and speak no other language than 
is ready on such subjects to be addressed to the majority of 
the so-called physicians. For he would say—O stupid fellow, 
you are not curing the sick man, but you are almost giving 
him a lesson, as if he wanted to become a physician, and not 
to be in health. 

Clin. And would he not speak properly in speaking so? 

Athen. } And would not the same person deservedly object 
against us,’ that whoever discusses laws, as we do now, gives 
the citizens lessons, but not laws? 

2 Clin. And would he not seem to say this too correctly ?? 

Athen. Perhaps so.2 But at present a fortunate circum- 
stance has occurred to us. 

Clin. What is it? 

Athen. That there is no necessity for us to lay down laws 3 
but that, entering voluntarily upon an inquiry into all kinds 
of polity, we are endeavouring to perceive in what manner 
the best one and the most necessary may take place. And 
now, as it seems, it is permitted us, if we please, to con- 
sider what is the best, or, if we had rather, what is the most 
necessary on the question of laws. Let us choose, then, 
whichever it seems (is best). 

Clin. We propose, O guest, a ridiculous choice, and we 


11! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne et 
nobis merito idem objiciet,” who either did not find in his MS. the 
words ray’ dy et rpocdtavooiré ye, or else could not understand them 
a bit better than myself; although it is easy to see that they conceal some- 
thing like Taya 0 dy @y ivt mwaic¢ Otavooi~’ ay, i. e. And perhaps even 
one still a boy would thoroughly understand. 

2.2. The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by ‘Paylor. 

3 The word icwe has been hitherto assigned to Clinias. Evidently in- 
correctly. 
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should become really similar to those legislators, who are 
compelled by some great necessity to give laws immediately, 
as being not permitted (to defer it) till the morrow. But it 
is lawful for us to speak with god’s will, just as it is fcr masons, 
or those, who commence any other putting together of ma- 
terials, to bring together for ourselves dispersedly, things out 
of which we may select what is suited to the combination 
which is to be, and to collect them at leisure. Let us then 
suppose ourselves to be for the present house-builders, not 
from necessity, but those, who at leisure put aside for their 
use some things, and put together others, so that we may 
have to say correctly, that some portions of the laws have 
been laid down, but others laid aside. 

Athen. For thus, Clinias, our survey of the laws will be 
more natural. But, by the gods, let us consider some such 
thing as this, relating to legislators. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. There are writings and written discourses in cities 
by many other persons, and writings likewise and discourses 
by the legislator. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Whether then shall we direct our attention to the 
compositions of the rest of poets, and of such as in prose !and 
in verse,! ?have put together their advice relating to life, to 
be remembered by their having written them down,? and by no 
"means apply ourselves to the writings of legislators? Or (to 
the latter) most of all? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But surely it is not necessary for the legislator 
alone of those who write to give counsel about things beauti- 
ful, and good, and just, while teaching what they are, and how 
they ought to be studied by those, who are about to be happy. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But is it more disgraceful for Homer, and Tyrteus, 
and the rest of poets, to have laid down in their writings what 
is incorrect, relating to life and its pursuits, and less so for 
Lycurgus, Solon, and such as, being legislators, have composed 


1_1 The words cai perd pérowy are properly omitted in the two best 
MSS., as being superfluous after zvoun7@y: unless it be said that wointworv 
cai are to be omitted, as being scarcely intelligible after ray dhAAwy— 

22 Ficinus has “‘ operibus de ratione vivendi compositis.”’ 
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writings? Or is this correct, that of all writings in cities 
those relating to laws ought to appear, when unfolded,! the 
most beautiful and best; but that those of the rest, either 
following after them, or at discordance with them, are to be 
laughed down ?? 

8 Clin, Let us think in this way. 

Athen. And? that with regard to the writing down of laws, 
it ought to take place in states, that the writings seem to be 
of persons, who, in the garb of a father or mother, have feel- 
ings of love, and possess a mind, 4 and not, like a tyrant* and 
despot, commanding and threatening, °and after writing (de- 
crees) on walls, to depart. Let us consider then, even now, 
whether we should, after thinking upon laws, endeavour to 
speak in this manner, whether we are able or not. Let 
us (gird up ourselves® for it), exhibiting at least an alacrity, 
and proceeding along this road, let us, if we must suffer aught, 
endure it. And may the attempt be fortunate; and (fortunate), 
if god pleases, it will be in this way. 

Clin. You have spoken well. And let us do as you say. 


' So I have translated dvawrurropeva, adopted from MSS. by Bekker 
and Stalbaum, in lieu of dcarurotpeva, got by Stephens from drarurw- 
peva, the conjecture of Cornarius, instead of cravurrépeva in Ald. Fici- 
nus, and Taylor after him, omit the word altogether. 

22 In the place of these unmeaning words Ficinus has, what is at 
least intelligible, ‘‘ ceeterorum vero scripta probari, si legibus consentanea 
sunt; sin dissona, derideri.” 

3—3 The Greek is, otrw dravowpeba epi vépwv Seiv—all put into the 
mouth of the Athenian. I have translated as if it were originally, KA. 
ovTw CravowpEea. AO. wept vopwy di detyv— Ficinus, to avoid the want of 
connexion in the sentences, and to conceal, probably, the difficulty in 
ovrw Cravowpe—a, has given the general sense of the passage, ‘‘ Sic igitur 
leges civitatibus conscribantur.’’ Cornarius proposed to read, OUrw dia- 
vowpsOa rept vouwy, pov dsiv— but Ast, wwe det, so that yoagye might 
be governed by zac, which he would defend by w&c—vije Evppwviac, 
in p. 860, C., and the other passages quoted by himself on vaurnynoipne 
vrANC—Téig Exe, in p. 705, C. 

44 | have translated as if the Greek were cai wy, not 7— Cousin says 
that the clause to which 7 is to be referred, is ra yeypappéva gaivecOa 
éy oxnpact warpdc: but the laws would surely not be said to be as mild 
as a parent, or as severe as a tyrant. 

5-5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ rationem 
vero nullam penitus assignantis,”’ with the omission of awn\Aax@at, neg- 
lected here by Taylor likewise. 

6 Ficinus alone supplies, what the sense requires, “ accingamur,”’ 
translated by Taylor, ‘‘ let us attempt it.”’ 
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[5.] Athen. In the first place then, let us accurately con- 
sider, as we have attempted to do, respecting those who com- 
mit sacrilege, and about every kind of theft, and injuries of 
all kinds. And let us not take it ill, if we lay down some, 
during our legislating, and deliberate about others. For we 
are becoming to be legislators, but are not yet so, although 
perhaps we soon shall be. But if it seems good to you, to 
consider about what I have said, let us, !as I have said,’ 
consider. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. With regard to all things that are beautiful and 
just, let us endeavour to look in some such way as this, how 
we may for the present agree with, and how differ from our- 
selves; ?who would say that we desire, if nothing else, to. 
differ from the majority, and the majority too on the other 
hand with themselves.? 

Clin. Of what kind of disagreement among ourselves are 
you speaking ? 

Athen. I will endeavour to state. On the question of jus- 
tice generally, and of just men, and of things, and of actions, we 
all of us in a manner agree, that all these are beantiful;? so 
that if any one should strenuously affirm that just men are, 
through their most just habit, all-beautiful, although they 
should happen to be ugly in body, scarcely a single person 
would, by speaking thus, be thought to speak improperly. 4Is 
not this true? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But let us see* that, if all things that border upon 


1! According to two MSS., we stonea have been noted as spurious. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; in leu of which Taylor 
has, ‘‘ for we acknowledge, that we desire, though we may not be able, to 
excel others.”” Ficinus, “‘ qui in hoc maxime studere nos profitemur, ut a 
plurimis differamus, quo item alii a se ipsis dissentiunt—” by the aid of 
which one might read, éy 4) ot woXAot ye, avTot 7pd¢ avrode, ovV—“ on a 
point, where the many differ, themselves from themselves, not at all.”’ 

3 Ficinus, uncertain whether caAd@ means “honourable” or ‘ beau- 
tiful,’’ has expressed as usual both ideas, “‘ honesta pulchraque.” 

4_4 Such is Taylor’s translation of odcovy 600Gc, “Iowce: who seems 
to have adopted the idea of Stephens, who says that after obxovy dp0w¢ 
is to be supplied ravra kai coi NéyecOa Soxet. But as such an ellipse 
is not to be found elsewhere, Bekker assigns ovKovy dp0dc to Clinias, as 
if d6Zere AE-ywy were to be understood. Butto such a question the Athen- 
ian could not answer tiowg, ‘‘ perhaps,”’ after he had stated distinctly what 
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justice are beautiful, !the sufferings of all of us are nearly 
equal to our doings.! 

Clin. What then? 

Athen. Whatever action is just, so far as it partakes of 
what is just, it nearly partakes of the beautiful likewise. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Whatever suffering then partakes of what is just, 
it would so far, by being confessed to be beautiful, exhibit a 
reasoning not discordant. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if we should agree that a suffering is just, but 
not beautiful, the just and the beautiful would be discord- 
ant through things that are just being said to be the least 
beautiful. 

Clin. How have you said this? 

Athen. It is not difficult to understand. For the laws 
which have been laid down a little before, would seem to pro- 
claim what is perfectly the contrary to our present assertions. 

Clin. To what assertions ? 

Athen. We surely laid it down, that he, who committed 
sacrilege, would justly die, and he too, who is hostile to well- 
established laws; and, as we were about to lay down many 
other laws of this kin], we stopped short, on perceiving that 
these sufferings were infinite in multitude and magnitude; 
_ and that they were of all sufferings the most just, and of all 
the least beautiful. Will not then things just and beautiful 
appear in this manner at one time to be the same, and at 
another to be the most opposite ? 

Clin. There is a danger of it. 

Athen. By the multitude, then, things beautiful and just, 


his opinion was. To meet this difficulty, Ast would render towe—“ truly 
so.” But such is not the meaning of iswe. Plato wrote, I suspect, KA. 
towc. AQ. ob« ody dpOac Womev dv—instead of idwpev d&— 

1! The meaning, says Ast, is—‘‘ Every thing that is just, is honour- 
able and beautiful. Hence not only what we do justly, but what we 
suffer justly, must be beantiful; and hence no suffering that is just can 
be disgraceful.’’ But this is rather the explanation of the next speech of 
the Athenian, than of the present one, where Plato asserts that what men 
suffer is nearly on a par with what they do, as regards the numbers of each 
set of events. But why this assertion thus follows the supposition, that 
all things, which border upon justice, are beautiful, I must confess my in- 
ability to explain. 
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which are so discordant !on these kind of points,! are ad- 
dressed as things separate. 

Clin. It appears so, guest. 

Athen. Let us then, Clinias, view again our notions, as to 
how the accordance ? exists on these very points. 

Clin. Of what accordance, and with what,” are you speaking ? 

Athen. I think I have clearly stated in the previous dis- 
course ;'*but if not before, suppose me saying it now. 

Clin. What ?3 

Athen. That all wicked persons are in all things wicked 
involuntarily ;+ and that as this is the case, it is necessary for 
this inference to follow in order. : 

Clin. What (inference) do you mean? 

Athen. That the unjust man is wicked; and that the wicked 
man is such involuntarily. Now there is no reason for a volun- 
tary act to be ever done in an involuntary manner. He therefore, 
whoever acts unjustly, will appear to act so in an involuntary 
manner to him, who considers injustice to be an involuntary act. 
And this too must now be acknowledged by me. For I have 
agreed, that all men act unjustly involuntarily ; and though 
some one, for the sake of contention or ambition, may say, that 
unjust men are involuntarily unjust, but yet many act unjustly 
voluntarily, the other 1s my assertion, and not this. In what 
way then should I agree with my own assertions, should ye, 
Clinias and Megillus, thus interrogate me—If these things 
are so, what would you, O guest, advise us respecting the 
legislation for the city of the Magnesians? To legislate for 
them, ornot? °Hownot? Ishallsay.° Will you then sepa- 


1_1! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. Taylor 
has ‘‘ with each other.’’ 

22 Ast was the first to object to ro0¢ zoiav—for there is nothing to 
which zoiay can be referred ; and he proposed to read zotov. He should 
have suggested rota, as Baiter has done, answering to ravra in the speech 
of the Athenian, and either wept here or wodc there, to preserve the bal- 
ance of the sentences. Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand mpdc¢ wotay, 
has omitted those words. 

33 The words between the numerals have been translated by Taylor, 
from the Latin of Ficinus: ‘* Athen. In superioribus manifeste mihi dic- 
tum arbitror. Clin. Quo pacto? Athen. Quod si supra dictum non est, 
nunc saltem me dicere existimate. Clin. Quidnam ? ”’ 

+ On this doctrine see at v. § 3. 

5.5 Ficinus, ‘‘ Ego vero dare leges consulam.”’ 
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rate injuries into the involuntary and voluntary? And 
shall we assign greater punishments for voluntary offences 
and injuries, and less (for the contrary)?! Or equal for all, 
since injuries are not voluntary at all? 

Clin. You speak properly, O guest. But how shall we 
make use of what has now been said? 

Athen. You have inquired correctly. Let us in the first 
place use them for this. 

Clin. For what ? 

[6.] Athen. Let us call to mind that we stated: correctly, 
that there is a great confusion and dissonance amongst our- 
selves respecting things just. Laying hold then of this, let us 
ask ourselves again ?(what shall we say).2_ Since we have nei- 
ther found a way clearly out of the doubt relating to these mat- 
ters, nor defined how those things differ from each other, which 
in all states, and by all legislators, that have ever existed, are laid 
down as forming two kinds of injuries, one voluntary, and 
the other involuntary, ?are they to be legally established? in 
this way likewise ?4 and shall the language, which has been 
expressed by us, as if it had been spoken by some god, be dis- 
missed, after having said only thus much, and without assign- 
ing any reason, that it has spoken correctly; shall it in some 
manner lay downacounter-law ? This may notbe.° But itis 
somehow necessary, before we lay down laws, to show these 
two things as existing, and (having) another® difference be- 
tween them, in order that when any one assigns a punishment 
for either, every one 7may follow what is said,’ and be able 
to judge, whether it is established in a becoming manner, or 
not. 

Clin. You appear to us, O guest, to speak well. For it is 
necessary to do one of two things, either to say that all unjust 


1 1 have translated as if the Greek were r&y 0 évavTiwy, tharroue, 
not rwy dé, 2\arrovc—to preserve the balance of the sentences. 

22 I have translated as if the Greek were ri épovpev, not ag’ ody, to 
supply the apodosis of the sentence. 

33 The Greek is vowoOereirar. I have translated as if it were vopo- 
Qernréa— Ficinus has “ ita varie puniuntur.” 

4 i. e. ina twofold manner. 

5 1 have translated as if the Greek were gorat, not torww— 

6 I cannot understand @\Anv, nor could Ficinus, who omits it in his 
version, “‘et quam differentiam habeant—’’ Did Plato write ToAAny ? 

77 Ficinus has “‘intelligat,” translated by Taylor, ‘‘ may understand—”’ 
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actions are not involuntary, or to show, ' by first defining,' that 
this has been stated correctly. 

Athen. Of these two things one I can by no means en- 
dure that it takes place,? (I mean) 3the denying that the per- 
son, who thinks so, has the truth on his side ;? for this would 
be neither according to law‘ nor holy. But in what manner 
these are two, if they do not differ by the involuntary and vo- 
luntary, but by something else perchance, I must endeavour 
by some means to show. 

Clin. By all means, O guest: for it is not possible for us to 
understand this at least otherwise. 

Athen. Be it so. Come then, (say,) does not, as it seems, 
much damage take place amongst citizens in their communi- 
cations and intercourse with each other, and yet the voluntary 
and the involuntary abound in these transactions ¢ 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let not however any one imagine, after laying down 
that all damage is an injury, that in this way the injuries exist 
in them of a double kind, partly voluntary, and partly involun- 
tary. For the involuntary damage done by all men is nei- 
ther in number, nor in magnitude, less than the voluntary. 
But consider °whether I am saying any thing, when I say 
what I am about to say,° or nothing at all. For I do not say, 
Clinias and Megillus, that if some one hurts another, ® not 
willingly, but unwillingly,® he does an injury to a person un- 
willing (to be injured), And in this way I will lay down the 
law, by making legally this an involuntary injury; nor will I 
consider a damage of this kind as an injury at all, whether 
it be of a greater or less magnitude. And we shall frequently 


1! Ficinus has “ antequam ad alia pergamus—”’ 

2 I have adopted ytyvec@at, found in all the MSS., in preference to 
yiyverat, suggested by Cornarius, with the approbation of Steph., Ast, and 
Stalb. 

3_-3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ut videlicet, 
quod ita esse existimo, negem,”’ translated by Taylor, “I mean the denying 
that I think it is so.”” 

4 In lieu of véputpov five MSS. read éuov, similar to ‘‘ officii mei est” 
in Ficinus. But vdutpoy is required by dctoy. 

5_5 In lieu of this repetition of Néyw Aéywv—déyerv, Ficinus has 
‘*utrum deinceps veri aliquid afferam.” 

66 As Ficinus could not understand, nor can I, the difference between 
py) BoudrdSpevoe and dkwy, he very wisely omitted a\N’ dewy, and so after 
him did ‘Taylor. 
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say that through! assistance taking place not correctly, he, 
who is the cause of the assistance, does an injury, ? at least 
if my opinion is the better.2. For, my friends, if any one gives 
one any thing, or, on the contrary, takes it away, it is not meet 
to call such an action thus simply just or unjust ; but whether a 
person does to another in any thing a benefit or harm, while 
making use of (a correct)? habit, and a just manner, to this 
ought the legislator to look; tand [direct his attention |* to 
(these) two things, injustice and detriment; and by making, 
what has been damaged, uninjured® as much as is possible, by 
the law, and. by restoring, what has been lost, and raising up 
again, what has fallen by means of any one, ®and making, what 
has been wounded, whole, and, what has been killed, expiated 
with money,® let him ever endeavour to convert, in the case 
of the doers and sufferers, by means of his laws, each of the 
injuries from a state of variance to that of friendship. 

Clin. ‘This at least is well (said). 

Athen. Unjust damages therefore and gains, if any one can 
by injuring a person cause 7to be a gain to himself,’ he ought 
to cure, such at least as are to be cured, as being diseases in 


1 To support the syntax, I have translated as if de’ had dropt out 
between 0é and weiAecav— 

2_2 Ald. alone has 4 y’ 42) vexg, with the usual ellipse of dofa—as 
Stephens was the first to remark; although he has edited himself nye py 
ving, deceived by ‘“‘si hec minime superat ”’ in Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus has * probis moribus,”’ as if his MS. read 7)@e 690, to balance 
Oikaip Todm«y. 

«_4 The Greek is kai rpéc¢ dio tatira 1 Prewriov mode TE adtKiay 
cai BAaBny. But Bdreréoy is superfluous after the preceding Oearéor : 
nor could wpd¢ re be thus repeated after mpdc dbo, where adcciay and 
GBAadByyv are the two things alluded to; nor lastly, could rd be omitted 
before dvo. hae 

55 The Greek is 76 piv BAaBiv tytic—ounréov: where Ast was the 
first to see that the sense and syntax require zrovovvra, while since four 
MSS. read 4GBAaBie in lieu of BAaBéiy, it is evident that Plato wrote 70 
piv PraBéiv a4Pr\aBéc, of which vyéc is the explanation. 

6_§ The Greek is cai TO Oavarubiv 7} rowOiy tytic, TO O& a7roivotC 
té:kacbiv—where Ast would reject 7) rowOéy bylég as an interpolation ; 
but Stalbaum insert iopevoy after rd OavarwOéiy, forgetting that for 
what is dead there is no cure. Cousin would understand rorovyra— I 
have translated as if the Greek were—kai rd rowBiy bylég toravra Kal 
ro OavarwOiyv aroivoie stkacOiv —and so Winckelmann, but without 
ioTavra. 

7—7 In cepdaivey lies hid xépdn etvat, and éavre in rovrwy, as I have 
translated. 
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the soul; but the question of the cure of injustice it is meet 
to say inclines in this way. 

Clin. In what? 

Athen. That what injury soever a person may do, be it 
great or little, the law may instruct, and altogether compel 
him, either not to dare again at any time to do such an act 
voluntarily, or far less frequently, in consequence! of the punish- 
ment for the injury. This should any one accomplish, either 
by works or words, or by pleasure or pains, or by honours 
or dishonours, and by fines of money or gifts, or altogether by 
any means whatever, (so that)? a person may hate injustice, 
and love, or at least not hate, the nature of justice, this is the 
very business of laws the most beautiful. But, upon the 
persons, whom the legislator perceives to be incurable on these 
points, he shall impose a punishment and law, knowing that 
to all such as these it is better even for themselves not to live 
any longer, and that they will doubly benefit the rest, when 
freed from life, by being an example to others to do no wrong, 
and by causing the state to be devoid of bad men. In this way 
there is a necessity for the legislator to assign death, as the pun- 
isher of delinquencies of this kind,* but by no means otherwise. 

Clin. This appears to have been spoken by you with great 
moderation ; but we would hear still more gladly this spoken, 
namely, the difference between injustice and detriment, ° and 
how the question of what is voluntary and involuntary is in 
these cases variously represented.° 

[7.] Athen. I must endeavour therefore to do and say as 
you request me. For it is evident that, respecting the soul, 
you ®say to, and hear from, each other ® thus much, that one 


1 This is a rather strange use of rpo¢— Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has ‘‘ poene impositione deterritus.”’ 

2 After vic there has evidently dropt out wore— 

3 In lieu of Kai véuoyv, which are evidently corrupt, Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, has “‘ ultimo supplicio affectos.”” Winckelmann 
would suggest karav po@ernoer. Cousin understands by vopoy riva 
“une certaine peine—qui seule peut obtenir l’ effet désiré.”” But vopoc 
never has nor could have such a meaning. 

4 Ficinus has ‘“‘insanabiles homines,”’ as if his MS. read réyv drvidrwv 
in lieu of rév ToLvovTwY. 

55 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, and 
thus abridged by Ficinus—‘‘ et quomodo sponte et non sponte fiant.”’ 

6__§ Ficinus has “sepe dicitis et auditis,” as if his MS. read redAaere 
Aéyere instead of Kai NEyere. : 

B 
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property of nature resides in it, whether as an accident or 
part, namely, anger,! a thing naturally hard to contest with 
and to overcome, and which overturns many things by its 
irrational violence. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And we speak moreover of pleasure as not being 
the same as anger; and we say that it possesses, from a con- 
trary influence, a power through persuasion, united to a vio- 
lent deception, to do whatever ‘the will pleases. 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. He too who says that ignorance is a third cause of 
crimes, will not state a falsehood. Now the legislator, who 
makes a twofold division, would act the better by considering 
one kind as simple, and the cause of light offences; but the 
other twofold, when any one is in a state of non-instruction, 
not only by being afflicted with ignorance, but by an opinion 
of wisdom, as if he knew perfectly what he does not know at 
all; and laying down things of this kind, when followed by 
power me strength, as the causes of crimes mighty and un- 
musical ;? but when followed by imbecility, as are the crimes of 
children and old men, he will consider them (all) as crimes, and 
will ordain laws against those who commit them ; (laws), how- 
ever, the mildest of all, and near to the greatest pardon. 

Clin. You speak what is reasonable. 

Athen. Now nearly all of us say, that one of us is superior 
to pleasure and anger, and another inferior. And such is 
the case. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But we have never heard even, that one of us is 
superior to ignorance, and another inferior. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But we say that all these allure to their will a per- 
son, who is frequently drawn at the same time to things 
opposite. 

Clin. Very often indeed. 

1 In lieu of wy 6 Oupoc, five MSS. read dy 6 Ovpoc, which leads to 
évopa oO Gupyoc, similar to ‘‘ quam iracundiam dicimus,”’ in Ficinus. 
‘laylor omits the words entirely. 

* Such is the literal version of auotowy, by which was meant, says 
Ast, the whole of a liberal education; an idea which it is impossible to 


convey by any single word in English. Taylor has ‘‘ rustic—’’? We might 
say by a paraphrase, “arising from a want of education.” 
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Athen. Now I will define to you clearly the just and the 
unjust, of which I was speaking, with no variety of colouring. 
For I denominate injustice to be wholly the tyranny over the 
soul through anger, and fear, and pleasure, and pain, and envy, 
and desires, whether it does, or does not, harm any one. But 
the opinion of what is the best, by whatever way a state or any 
individuals may think it! will exist, ?should it (the opinion, ) by 
having a power in the soul, arrange in order the whole man, 
even though it stumbles in some matter, we must say that, 
what is done in this way, is just entirely, and (that too) which 
is under a rule of this kind of each, and of men through the 
whole of life best ;? but that a damage of this kind is thought 
by the multitude to be an involuntary injustice. However, 
our discourse at present is not a harsh contest about names. 
But since there have been pointed out three kinds of delin- 
quencies,® let us, in the first place, still more diligently recall 
them to our memory. Of pain then, which we denominate 
anger and fear, there is one kind. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But of pleasure and desires there is a second kind ; 
another the third, of hopes, and *a desire of true opinion 
about that which is the best.4 Now by this third being di- 
vided into two parts, five kinds will be produced, 5as we have 
just now stated,® for ‘which we must lay down five laws, dif- 
fering from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. One, when a deed is done constantly with violence 

1 In lieu of rourwy one MS. has from a correction rovroy, which leads 
to TOUTO, 1. e. TO GoLtoTOY, as suggested by Cousin. 

22 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek’; upon which 
Ast has written what has failed, in my opinion at least, to throw any light. 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows for the most part, has ‘‘si animo dominata 
omnem virum exornet, etiamsi quid minus recti illi successerit, justitiam 
nomino; et quicquid inde gestum est, justum appello; atque eos, qui 
hujusmodi principatui libenter parent.” 

* As Plato alludes to what he had stated just above relating to the 
causes of crimes, it is strange to find here aduapravopévwy instead of 
apuapTavey ToovyvTwy, 

44 All between the numerals are considered by Ast to be an inter- 
polation; for the three causes of crimes were said already to be pain, and 
pleasure, and an opinion of wisdom. Grou suggested ageorg in lieu of 
édeotc, which, although the Zurich editors seem disposed to adopt it, I 
cannot understand. Cousin would reject épeotc as a faulty gloss. 

5-5 Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits wo viv dapéiv. 

2B 2 
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and accordant! actions; and the other, when it takes place 
secretly in darkness and with a fraud; but sometimes the 
act is done with both of these, against which there will be 
laws the most severe, if they possess their proper character. 

Clin. This is reasonable. 

[8.] Athen. But let us after this proceed to the point, from 
which we have digressed, and finish the laying down of laws. 
Now the subjects laid down by us were respecting those, who 
rob the gods, and are traitors to their country, and who corrupt 
the laws for the purpose of dissolving the existing polity. Of 
these some one may perhaps commit an act, when mad, or affect- 
ed with a disease, or a very great age, or childishness, ? differ- 
ing not at all from things of this kind.?- Of which acts should 
any become manifest to the judges selected on each occasion, 
either by the party himself informing, or a person making an 
excuse in behalf of the perpetrator, and he be decreed, when 
in this state, to have acted contrary to the law, let him pay 
simply for the damage, whatever he may have done; and let him 
be exempt from other punishments, unless by having killed any 
one his hands are not clean from murder; for in this case let 
him depart to another country, and dwell there in exile during a 
year; but if he returns before the time prescribed by the law, 
or puts his foot on the whole? of his native land, let him be 
imprisoned by the guardians of the laws for two years in the 
public gaol, and then released from bonds. 

Since then we have begun with murder, let us endeavour 
to lay down laws completely for every kind of it. And, in 
the first place, let us speak of that done with violence and in- 


1 Tn lieu of Zvupwvwy Faehse suggests Evudarvdy, from “ aperte” in 
Ficinus; but Ast, éugavéy, antithetical to werd oxorovc. Cousin says 
that either alteration is admissible. The Zurich editors suggest afup- 
guvwv— 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, otd0év rw THY ToLoUTwY 
dtadéowy: where Stephens was the first to remark that réyv rovodrwy had 
nothing to which it could be referred. Ast however, with whom Kiihner 
agrees in Gr. Gr. § 373, says that zaidwy is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding vradig. Plato wrote I suspect otdéy rw THY avonrwy Crapspwy— 
for both the very old and young are equally silly, according to the saying 
Aic watdee ot yépovrec. 

3 Ast explains wdone by “ altogether—” There is, I suspect, some error 
here. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has ‘‘ aut etiam intra fines 
deprehendatur.’* The word wdone seems to have been inserted from 
LvuTraone Tig warpidog, a little below. 
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voluntarily. If then any one in a contest, and at the public 
games, shall involuntarily kill a friend, either on the instant, 
or some time after from the blows inflicted ; or, in like man- 
ner, during a war, or in warlike exercises, of which the rulers 
have enjoined the practice, with naked bodies, or with any 
weapons, in imitation of warlike doings, let him be purified! 
according to the law brought from Delphi? touching these 
matters, and let him be held to be pure. ? And in the case of 
physicians, should any person, when attended upon by them, 
die, without their willing it, let every one® be held to be 
pure by the law. But if any one with his own hand unwill- 
ingly slays another, whether with his own naked body, or with 
an instrument or dart, or by administering drink or food, or 
by the hurling of fire, or a tempest,’ or the privation of breath, 
whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be considered altogether a 
slayer with his own hand, and suffer punishments such as 
these. If he kills the slave (of another),® thinking that he had 
done for ® his own, let him either cause the master of the dead 
(slave) to be without loss or hurt, or be fined double the value 
of such slave; and let the judges make an inquiry into the 
value, and let the homicide make use of greater and more 
purifications than those, who kill a person in gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; and in such cases let the holy interpreters, whom the 


1 In lieu of ca@apée Desiderius Heraldus, Observ. ad Jus Attic. et 
Roman. p. 354, suggested cabapOeic, similar to pévov cablapbeic—xKaba- 
pog foTw in ix, p. 869, A., and vill. p. 831, A., kara vouor kabapbévra, 
caQapov eivac— Ficinus omits ca@apwe, and so after him does ‘Taylor. 
But the correction of Heraldus has been confirmed by two MSS. 

2 Compare Aisch, Cho. 1069, and Eum. 283. 

3-3 To avoid the absurdity in ca@apbc éoTw, applied to the patient—for 
so it must be according to the rules of syntax—Ficinus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, has altered the construction in his version, ‘‘ omnes autem medici, 
qui curantes non sponte occiderint, mundi sint.’’ Plato wrote, I suspect, 
taTowy O& méipL, TAC TIC— not mavTwy— and so I have translated. Re- 
specting this clause in favour of a physician, Matthie quotes opportunely 
Antipho, p. 694, R. 

* This appears strangely introduced here, as if a person could kill an- 
other by bringing a storm upon him. Ficinus renders yeru@vog by “ tri- 
gorisve et fluctus,’’ uncertain of the meaning of yetjwyvog, in which there 
is evidently some error. 

5 Ficinus alone has “alienum servum,”’ what the sense requires; as if 
his MS. read AOYAON AAAOY— 

$ This is the exact rendering of dtepyac@at. 
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god ordains, decide without an appeal.!' But if any one kills 
his own slave, let him, after undergoing a purification, be re- 
leased according to law from (the stain of ) murder. But if any 
one kills involuntarily a free-born person, let him be purified 
with the same purifications as him, who has killed a slave. 
And let him not dishonour ? some of so-called? old stories of 
the ancients. For it is said, that a person, who had lived 
with the feelings of a free-man, having been violently put 
to death, was, when recently dead, angry with his mur- 
derer; and being filled @with fear and terror’ likewise 
through his violent suffering, and beholding the person, who 
slew him, passing the time in his own seats, [familiar 
haunts, }‘ terrified him, and, being disturbed himself, disturb- 
ed with all his might the murderer and his doings, by having 
Memory? as an ally. On this account, it is requisite for the 
doer to withdraw himself from the sufferer through all the 
seasons of the year, and to cause a void in all his own places 
through the whole of his native land. But if the party de- 
ceased is a stranger, let (the homicide) be debarred the coun- 
try of the stranger for the same period. And if any one 
willingly obeys this law, let him, who is the nearest relative 
of the deceased, be the examiner into all that has taken 
place and grant a pardon; ®and by keeping quiet, he would 


1 Such is the proper meaning of xvpiove, in lieu of which Faehse sug- 
gested ka:piove, to answer to ‘‘ idonei ”’ in Ficinus. 

22 Such is the literal version of wadatdy O& TIva THY aoxaiwY 
pvOwy deyéuevov: where instead of wadatoy dé riva, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, wadapvaioy 62 Aia vy rut— For the Etymol. M. has HaAapvaiog 
O Tove avToxEpi govedoavrac TyswootpEvog Lede wahapvatiog éEysTat. 
“And let him not dishonour Zeus, who avenges murder, as stated in 
some of the stories of old.”’ Ficinus has “ prisecum mysterium non con- 
temnat,’’ as if his MS. read puornpiwy instead of piOwy. 

3.3 Why the murdered man should be said to be filled with fear and 
terror, | must leave for those to explain, who can point out the story to 
which Plato alludes. According to the Greek dramatists, 1t was the mur- 
derer rather, who felt the touch of fear, as shown in the case of Clytem- 
nestra and Orestes. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the author wrote 
o0d6vev (to which ¢éyvouv in one MS. plainly leads) cat Anparoc; where 
Ajpa would be the counterpart of g¢odvyya mentioned just above. 

4 The word ovyvyGeiate is evidently an explanation cL70eot. 

5 What Plato means by pynyn, Kuripides, in Orest. 496, expresses by 
ovveotc, in English “ conscience.” 

S’—§ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui etiam 
pace ipsi reconciliatus et @quus omnino erit.”’ | 
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be altogether moderate towards him.® But if a person does 
not obey, and, in the first place, being still unpurified, dares 
to go to the temples, and to sacrifice ; and, further, is not will- 
ing to be an exile, and to complete the stated time ; let the 
nearest relative of the deceased prosecute the murderer on a 
charge of blood, and let his punishment be doubled when 
found guilty. But if the nearest relative shall not prosecute 
'[ for the act of suffering ],! let any one, since the pollution has 
come round to the relative, *through the sufferer turning on 
himself the suffering,? prosecute the relative and compel him 
by law to be absent from his country for five years. But if a 
stranger involuntarily kills a stranger amongst those in the 
city, let whosoever is willing prosecute him on the same laws ; 
but if a foreign settler (kills a stranger), let him be exiled for 
one year; but if he be altogether a stranger, in addition to 
the purification, let him, if he shall have killed a stranger, or 
a foreign settler, or a citizen, be banished for his whole life 
from the country which has the supreme power over these® 
laws, and if he returns contrary to the law, let the guar- 
dians of the laws punish him with death; and if he has 
any property, let them give it to the nearest relative of the 
deceased. But if he returns involuntarily by sea, and has 
been cast out on the coast by a storm, ‘let him fix a tent (on 
the shore), so that his feet may touch (the water),* and watch 
for an opportunity of sailing; but, if he is brought on land 


1! The Greek words r@ raOjuare could not thus follow éwedig, as 
shown by éwetirw ry kreivaytTt. They should be rq dpdpart, or rather be 
omitted entirely as an interpolation. 

2__2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
the Scholiast says that wpoorpewopévov means the same as drrorperopévon : 
but wzpdc¢ and d7é never have the same meaning. The Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation is, however, adopted by Ficinus ; whose version is—“‘ ipso vide- 
licet interempto passionem in illum convertente,” translated by Taylor— 
“ or in other words the slain person turning his anger towards him.” 

3 In lieu of rwvéde, Ficinus found in his MS. rowyde, as shown by his 
** hujusmodi.”’ 

44 So Taylor, and after him Ast, paraphrases the Greek—oxnyvyodpevoc 
ty Oadarry, Téyywr Tove T6Oac, rhOvY éxipurAaTTéeTw— But as one MS. has 
cvvynodpevoc, Plato wrote, I suspect, something more fit to be read than 
what the literal version presents—“ let him, fixing a tent in the sea and 
wetting his feet, watch fora sailing.”” Ficinus has “ navigandi opportuni- 
tatem, pedibus mare tangens, exspectet,”’ omitting oxnvyodpevog. 
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forcibly by any one, !let the magistrate, who of those in the 
city first meets him,! release him ?and send him safe from 
harm to the country over the borders.2_ But if any one with 
his own hand kills a free-man, and what is done is done 
through passion, it is meet, in the first place, to make a two- 
fold distinction in a thing of this kind. For a thing is done 
in a passion by those who, on a sudden, and without intend- 
ing to kill, destroy by blows, or such other means, a person, 
3on the instant that an impulse arises, and when repentance is 
close upon the deed ;3 and (a deed is done) in a passion by 
those too, who, having been befouled by words or deeds of dis- 
honour, pursue with revenge and subsequently kill a person, 
intending to murder, and for the deed there is no repentance. 
We must therefore, as it seems, put down two kinds of murder, 
and both of them as arising nearly from passion, and they may 
be said most justly to be between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary. 4Each, however, is only a likeness.* For, he who 
stores up his anger, and does not immediately (and)° suddenly, 
but with malice prepense® after a time’ revenge himself, is like 
to the voluntary ; but he, who, without storing up® his anger, 
does on the instant [immediately |° gratify his passion, 
without premeditation, is like to the involuntary. He is not, 
however, altogether involuntary, but the likeness of the in- 
voluntary. On this account, the murders committed in anger 
are difficult to define, whether one ought to lay down laws for 
them, as being voluntary, or some of them involuntary. The 
—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is less 
objec tionable—‘‘ a magistratu, cui primo res delata fuerit—” 
—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, is content with the general sense— 
ec intactus in exsilium retrudendus.”’ 
— Ficinus, followed by Taylor, thus abridges this passage—‘“‘ita ut 
Ree post impetum pcenitentia sequatur.”’ 
4_4 Ficinus alone supplies, what is wanting for the sense—‘“ neutra 
enim voluntaria revera vel involuntaria est ; sed altera alterius est imago.”’ 
> Ficinus has “ nec repente ’—for he found probably in his MS. «ai 
between zagayonpa and éEaidrne. 
§ This legal phrase in English answers best to the Greek é& éai— 
Bovritc. 
7 In lieu of torsooyv ypdvq@ I should prefer vorépy yosvw. See my 
note on Aésch. Suppl. 220. 
$ The common expression in English of ‘not bottling up one’s anger,” 
mous answer the best to drapuevrwe in Greek. 
® The word ed@dc is evidently an interpretation of éx rov mapadypnpa. 
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best and the truest method therefore is to put both down as 
likenesses ; and to divide them apart from each other, by their 
being done with malice prepense and without premeditation ; 
and to lay down by law severer punishments for those, who 
kill in anger, and with malice prepense ; but milder for those 
without premeditation and on the sudden. for that, which 
is like a greater evil, should be punished more severely ; but 
that, which is like a less one, less severely. Let it then be 
thus established by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

[9.] Athen. Let us then return again to the subject and 
say, that if any one with his own hand kills a free-man, but 
if the deed, when done, took place without premeditation, ina 
moment of anger, let him in other respects suffer, as it is 
proper for the party to suffer, who has killed a person, not in 
a passion; but let him of necessity be an exile for two years, 
and thus punish his passion. But he, who in a passion, but 
with malice prepense, commits a murder, let him (suffer) in 
other respects as the former does ; but let him be an exile for 
three years, as the other is for two, and be punished for the 
greatness of his passion by a longer time. And let this be held 
luniversally respecting these matters.! It is difficult however 
to give laws on such matters with accuracy. For sometimes of 
these two murders, the one, which 1s held by the law to be the 
more atrocious, is the milder; and that, whichis the milder, 
would be the more atrocious, according as the murder is 
committed in a more savage or a more gentle manner? But 
for the most part the deeds take place according to what has 
been mentioned already. Of all these matters, therefore, it is 
meet for the guardians of the laws to have the cognizance ; 
and, when the period of the exile shall have expired® to each 

11 As four MSS, read caOddou, and six rovroic, Bekker and Stalb. 
have so edited. But Ficinus found in his MS, ca@dAcu—rotrwr, as 
shown by his version—‘‘ Universalis— istorum dispositio,”” Either would 
do. But as ca@odoc means “the return from exile,”’ to which Plato al- 
ludes just afterwards, the reading of the MSS, is to be preferred. 

2_2 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus —-‘‘ prout atrocius aut 
mitius gesta est.” But the Greek is cai rd wepl Tov govoy aypwrépwe 
dy moatasy, 6 O& Huepwrepwco. By uniting the two it is easy to read—Ka- 
Oairep 6 piv rov ddvov ——6 Oé—1. e. “ according as one—” 

3 Taylor has thus expressed in English, what Ast says would be in 
Greek not é\@y, but éZeA@y, as shown by x. p. 909, A., xi. p. 921, C. 
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offender, to send twelve judges to the borders of the country, 
(so that)! after having examined still more clearly the conduct 
of the exiles during that period, they may be the judges of the 
pity (to be shown) and of their reception ; and let the exiles 
acquiesce in the decisions of such magistrates. And if, 
after having returned from exile, any one of them shall, over- 
come by passion, commit again the very same offence, let him 
be exiled and never return again; and if he returns, he shall 
suffer in the same way as a stranger for returning from exile. 
And let him, who kills his own slave, undergo a purifica- 
tion. But if, in a passion, he kills the slave of another, 
let him pay to the master double the value of the loss. But 
whoever of all the homicides does not obey the law, but, while 
“he is uncleansed, defiles (by his presence) the place of public 
meeting, and of contests, and other sacred places, whoever is 
willing may bring to trial the relative of the deceased, who has 
neglected (his duty), and the murderer likewise, and compel 
him to pay a double fine, and ?to do some of the other doings ;? 
3 and let the (accusing) party carry off the payment according to 
the law.? Ifa slave kills his master in a passion, let the kin- 
dred of the deceased use the murderer in whatever manner 
they please,* and be clean (of the acts), so long as they do not 
by any means °preserve the life® (of the slave). °But if a 
slave kills (not his own master, but) some other free-man, in a 
passion,® 7let the owners give up the slave’ to the relatives of 


1 T have translated as if Wore had dropt out. 

2_.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ast explains by 
saying, that ‘the other doings” refer to the acts requisite to be done for 
the purpose of a purification. But if such be the meaning, and I confess 
I have nothing better to offer, it isa pity that Plato did not take the 
trouble to express his ideas more clearly. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Taylor has thus 
translated, ‘‘ And let the offending party consider the fine as legal.” 

4 From dvéAwot Stephens acutely elicited dy é@sAwot, suggested by 
‘‘velint?’? in Ficinus. And so one MS. subsequently collated. 

55 This is a very unusual meaning of the verb Gwypety, literally “ to 
take alive.” 

6_§ ‘Il‘he Greek is édy 0 @AXog Tie OovACE EAeUOEpoY amoKTEivy Oupp— 
But Ficinus has more fully, ‘‘sin vero servus non dominum suum sed 
alium liberum per iram necaverit,’’ from whence Faehse was the first to 
correct @AXoe into dAAov— 

77 This mixture of numbers, of ésowdraz roy dovdoy, seems rather 
strange; as if one slave had many masters. 
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the deceased, and let them of necessity put him to death in 
whatever manner they please. If a father or a mother ina 
passion kills their son or daughter by blows, or any other 
violent manner—events that happen but rarely—let them be 
purified after the same manner as other homicides, and be 
exiled for three years; and on their return from exile, let the 
husband be divorced from the wife, and the wife from the 
husband, and let them never afterwards beget children to- 
gether, nor be a fellow-dweller with those, whom they have 
deprived of a child or brother, nor have a share with them in 
sacred rites. But he, who has acted impiously in these mat- 
ters, and does not obey the laws, let him be brought to trial 
for impiety by any one who is willing. Ifa husband kills his 
wife in a passion, or a wife does the same thing in a similar 
manner to her husband, they shall undergo the same purifi- 
cations, and complete an exile for three years; and let not the 
party, who has so acted, on his return, have a share with their 
children in sacred rites, nor ever eat at the same table with 
them. And let the father or the child, who disobeys the law, 
be brought to trial for impiety by any one who is willing. If 
a brother kills either a brother or a sister, or a sister (kills) a 
brother or a sister in a passion, let the matters, relating to 
purifications and exiles, be stated as necessary to take place in 
the same manner, !as have been stated in the case of parents 
and children; ?and (on their return from exile),? let not any 
one® be a fellow-dweller or a. sharer in sacred rites with 
those, whom a person‘ has deprived, brothers of brothers, and 
fathers of children. And if any one disobeys the law, he would 
rightly with justice® be amenable to the before-mentioned law, 


1—1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has “non aliter quam parentes, qui liberos interfecerunt.”’ 

2.2 So Taylor, from “ post reditum,”’ in Ficinus; who probably found 
in his MS. kai rovrotc—kartovort Oy, instead of Kai rovrouc—rovrotc 6, 
where the same pronoun is repeated uselessly. On the meaning of 
KaTuvai, similar to caréoyecOat, see Porson on Med. 011. 

3 Instead of adroic, Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xii. p.711, D., has airog— 
which leads to at ric. as I have translated, and similarly in “ rug is to 
be read for re after ddehpote— 

5 That Plato wrote both 698we and perd dixne, it is hard to believe; 
but which of the two he did write, it is equally hard to say. I suspect 
however that é0@we is an interpretation of perd dixne: for there would be 
a Platonic play on the words wwédikog pera dicye. Ficinus has merely 
**jure ut impius condemmnabitur.” 
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relating to impiety on these points. But should any one in 
the case of his parents be so powerless over his passion, as 
in the madness of anger to dare to murder one of his parents, 
if the deceased shall, before he expired, have voluntarily ab- 
solved the perpetrator of the murder, let him be purified as 
they are, who commit murder involuntarily, and performing 
the other things that they do, let him be considered as pure; 
but if (the deceased shall) not have absolved him, let the party 
who has done a deed of this kind be amenable to many laws. 
For he will be amenable to the extreme punishments for an 
assault, and, in like manner, for impiety and for the robbery 
of what is holy, because he has robbed his parent of his life ; 
so that, if it were possible for the same man to die oftentimes,” 
it would be most just for a person, who had in a passion com- 
mitted an act of parricide or matricide, to meet with many 
deaths. For in the case of him, whom no law will permit, even 
when defending himself and about to be made an end of by 
his parents, to destroy his father or mother, who have brought 
his nature to the light, and whom (the legislator) shall order 
to endure all things rather than do a deed of this kind, how 
would it be fitting for such a person to meet with punishment 
legally in any other way? Let death then be laid down 
as the punishment for him, who in a passion kills either his 
father or mother. But ifa brother shall in his own defence, 
during a fight occurring in a sedition or in any other similar 
manner, kill a brother, while warding off the party, who first 
had recourse to his hands,* let him be held clear in the 
same manner, as he who kills an enemy; and similarly, if 
a citizen (kills) a citizen, or a stranger a stranger; and if a 
citizen in defending himself kills a stranger, or a stranger a 
citizen, let him in the same way be held to be clear; and si- 
milarly if a slave (kills) a slave. But if a slave, in his own 
defence, kills a free-man, let him be amenable to the same 
laws as him, who kills his father. And what has been stated 


1 Cornarius was the first to perceive that the sense required not éxod- 
otov, but axotoov, as shown by p. 865, B., and 869, E. 

2 Compare Criton, § 6. 

’ This future seems rather strange here. One would prefer vouo@s- 
réirat, similar to “ precipitur’” in Ficinus. 

* On the phrase apivecOat rov dpxovra, with or without ystowy, see 
Ast’s learned note. 
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respecting the absolution from murder by a father, let the 
very same thing take place respecting every absolution in 
matters of this kind; that if any person of his own accord 
gives an absolution to any one for such an act, let the purifi- 
cations take place for the perpetrator, as if the murder had 
been involuntary, and let one year be the term of absence from 
the country according to law. And thus let the matters re- 
lating to murders, done with violence and involuntarily and in 
a passion, be held to have been detailed in moderation. But 
as regards those relating to such as are voluntary and perpe- 
trated with every kind of injustice, respecting these and what 
are done with malice prepense, through yielding to pleasure 
and desires and envy, it is to be spoken of subsequently. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

[10.] Athen. !Let us then again speak tothe utmost of our 
power in the first place upon these points, how many they 
are.| Now the greatest is desire, having a mastery over a 
soul rendered savage by regrets.2 And this exists for the 
most part there, where? there happens to be the greatest and 
most vehement wish for wealth on the part of the many, 
and‘ a power that is producing an infinite love for the pos- 
session of property insatiable and boundless, by means of a 
natural disposition and a wretched want of education, ° of 
which the cause is that wealth is praised improperly by 
report amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians.? For by 
placing as the first of good things that, which is the third, 


1-1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “‘ Primum igitur, quod voluntarie cedis cause sint, 
pro viribus declaremus.”’ 

2 Taylor, misunderstanding the meaning of “‘libidinibus,” Ficinus’ 
version of 7d60wyv, has translated ‘‘ venereal incentives—”’ 

3 Ast, by not perceiving that od after éyratOa is an adverb, and nota 
pronoun, has missed entirely the meaning of the passage. 

4 The Greek isin all the MSS. 7 rwWv yonpatrwy rHe—I have trans- 

lated as if Plato had written rwy yonuatwr, i TE THE— 
55 Here again by the slightest change I have, I hope, restored what 
Plato wrote. For where the Greek is now—rne¢e 6 arawWevoiacg 9 TOU 
Kaxwc étratvetoOa tOvTOY HHun—it was originally j¢ 67) amadevoiac 
éor airia TO Kaxwe éraiveioPat rovTOY gnuy—where 067 is due to the 
best MS., and rd to Stephens, who was led to it, 1 suspect, by the ver- 
sion of Cornarius, ‘‘imperitie vero causa est fama, qua et a Grecis et a 
Barbaris divitiz male laudantur.” Cousin translates dawWevoiac by “ pré- 
jugés,”’ a meaning which that word does not and could not bear. 
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they do (by this opinion)! injure both those after them and 
themselves. ?For that the truth respecting wealth be told in 
all states is of all things the most beautiful and the best ;? 
(namely,) that it exists for the sake of the body, but the body 
for the sake of the soul. ?Of the good things then existing, 
for the sake of which wealth naturally exists, it would be 
the third after the virtue of the body and soul.? This reason- 
ing then will be to us* a teacher, that it is not meet for him, 
who would be happy, to seek to be wealthy (by any means), 
but [to be wealthy ]® in a just and temperate manner. For? 
thus murders, which require to be purified by murders,® would. 
not take place in cities. But now, as we stated at the begin- 
ning of the discussion, this is one and the greatest thing, which 
causes the greatest punishments of voluntary murder. The 
second is the habit of an ambitious soul, producing envy, a 
fellow-dweller the most disagreeable to him who possesses it,? 
and secondly,!® to the best of those in the state. But the third 
is a cowardly and unjust fear, which has caused many mur- 
ders, when acts are being done or have been done by a per- 
son, which he does not wish to be conscious to himself of their 
taking place, or of having taken place. They therefore take 
off by death the informers of such acts, if they cannot do it 
by any other means. About all these matters then let this be 

1 The words between the lunes are adopted by Taylor from ‘‘ hac sen- 
tentia,’’ found in Ficinus alone. 

2_2 Here again Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. something 
more complete than is furnished by the other MSS. For his version is— 
‘*‘Optime sane et pulcherrime viveremus, si vera de divitiis sententia ubi- 
que predicaretur.”’ 

83 Ficinus, whom Taylor has translated in part, has—‘‘ quare cum 
bona adsint, quorum gratia possidende divitia sunt, tertium gradum 
post virtutem animi corporisque tenebunt.” 

* Ficinus has “‘ nos tanquam magistra docebit,”’ asif his MS. read yyty 
between ody and dv— 

5 Ficinus inserts, what is required to balance the sentence, ‘‘ quomo- 
docunque ’’—unless it be said that he remembered the passage in Horace 
—‘‘ rem facias ; rem, si possis, recte, si non, quaocunque modo rem.”’ 

6 This repetition of rAovrety is omitted correctly by Ficinus. 

7 Ficinus, “sic enim,’ which leads to cai yap instead of rai— 

8 On the doctrine that murder is to be cleansed by murder, see A’sch. 
Cho. 304. 

® The Greek is r@ xexrnpévy roy d06voyv. But tov P@dvoy could not 
thus be repeated after ¢9dv0vc— I have therefore omitted those words. 

0 Instead of devrépote one MS. has devrépouc, which leads to devrégwe, 
similar to “‘deinde”’ in Ficinus. 
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held to be said as a prelude; and in addition to this, the story, 
which many of those engaged seriously in the Mysteries have 
heard touching these subjects, and strongly believe, that of such 
persons there is in Hades a punishment; and that it is neces- 
sary for them to come back hither to suffer punishment accord- 
ing to nature, namely, of suffering from another what a person 
had done himself, and with such a fate to finish his then life. 
For him therefore, who from this prelude is persuaded, and fears 
altogether such a punishment, there is no need to hymna 
law on this point, but for him, who is not persuaded, let this 
law be expressed in writing. 

[11.] Whosoever shall designedly and unjustly kill with his 
own hand any one soever of his tribes-men, let him, in the 
first place, be debarred from legal rights, nor let him pollute 
the temples, or the place of public meeting, or the ports, or 
any other general assembly, whether any person forbids the 
perpetrator or not. For the law forbids him ; and it is ever 
seen and will be seen forbidding him in behalf of the whole 
state. But the relative of the deceased as far as a cousin,! on 
the male or female side, who does not, when requisite, prose- 
cute, or forbid him to be debarred (from those things),? shall 
first of all take upon himself the pollution, and the hatred of 
the gods, as the imprecation by the law provokes the report ;3 
and secondly, let him be amenable to any, who is willing 
to avenge the dead; and let him, who is willing, avenge, 
after performing every thing respecting the observation of 
washings‘ for such occasions, and of such other acts as the 
deity has enjoined as legal in cases of this kind; and after 


1 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthenes in Macart. p. 1068, 28, R., and 
in Euerg. p. 1161, 8, R. 

2 Ficinus alone Iras ‘‘ ab his—’’ From the passages of Antipho and 
Demosthenes, quoted by Ast, one might suppose that réiy vopipwy had 
dropt out between rooayopevwy and sipyecOat. 

3_3 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I cannot understand, 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his translation—“ sicut vulgo legis im- 
precatio et maledictio dictat,’’ while that of Ast—“‘ut legis imprecatio exis- 
timationem provocat,” proves him to have been equally in the dark. I could 
have understood we 9 Tov vopov ony THY ’Apdy mporpérerar—“ since 
the report of the law calls up a curse,” as if Plato had in mind a drama- 
tic saying—’Apdy roorpémerat Tov vopov onun (wiKpav)— 

4 The Greek is NouTowy gvrAaKkye wépt— But Ficinus has “ de luendi 
criminis observatione—” from which Faehse was led to Avropwy— Ast how- 
ever explains AXourpay by ‘‘ the washings,”’ which the party, who prose- 
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making the proclamation let him go and compel the perpe- 
trator to suffer the vengeance of justice according tolaw. But 
that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain deities, who have a care of such mat- 
ters, so that murders may not take place in cities, it is easy 
for a legislator to show. But who are the deities, and what 
would be the manner of introducing such suits most correctly 
as regards the divine power, let the guardians of the laws, to- 
gether with the (holy) interpreters, and the prophets, and the 
god, lay down by law, and introduce these suits. But let the 
judges of these matters be the same as those, to whom has 
been given the power of deciding upon sacrilege. Let him 
too, who is convicted, pay the penalty of death, and ! let him 
not be buried in the country of the murdered person,! on 
account of his shameless conduct, in addition to the act of 
impiety. But if he goes away, being unwilling to stand a trial, 
let him suffer a perpetual exile. °? And if any one of these 
sets his foot upon the land of the murdered party,? let 
whatever relation or even citizen, who first meets him, kill 
him with impunity, or, placing him in bonds, hand him over 
to the magistrates, who decide upon the suit, to put him to 
death. * But let him, who urges (the suit), require bail at the 
same time from him, against whom he is urging it ;3 and ¢ let 
the latter produce three persons, whom the magistrate ap- 
pointed for such matters shall decide to be in sufficient credit,4 


cuted the murderer, is supposed to undergo, to avoid the pollution of 
blood. But as of such washings nothing is to be found elsewhere, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, something else, which it would be not difficult to dis- 
cover by bearing in mind a celebrated scene in the Choephori of Ats- 
chylus. 

11 Ast refers to Demosthenes in Aristocrat. p. 634, 26, R. 

2_.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely “ et 
Sl unquam citra fines fuerit deprehensus.”” Winckelmann suggests ric 
EMH TWV TOTWY THE—xXwoac, as in iv. p. 705, C., 6 rdo70¢e—TIC xwWoac, 
v. p. 747, E., rérot ywoa, vi. p. 760, C., rode rie xwpac rorove. 

83 Ast was the first to explain this passage, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed to the letter, thus translated incorrectly, ‘‘ quod si 
quis hunc defensurus accesserit, pro eo fide Jubeat, quem tutatur.” 

44 Ficinus has ‘‘ tresque is fidejussores, quos judices ipsi sufficientes 
putaverint, afferat,”’ from whence Ast was led to read, what I have adopted, 
TOELC EyyuyTac, odC AY N—aApYXy Kpivy a&tdxoEws, in lieu of rove éyyunrac 
akwypewc, odc Av N—aPXH KOiVvY TOEic tyyuNrae akibypwco— Cousin, 
however, so far from being dissatisfied with the repetition of ad&idypewe, 
conceives it to be perfectly after the manner of Plato. 
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who shall engage to produce (the accused) at the trial; but if 
the latter either will not or cannot get bail, let the magistrate 
take and put him in prison, and produce him at the trial of 
the suit. If a person shall not with his own hand (perpe- 
trate), but suggest to another, a murder, and by his willing 
and plotting cause the murder to take place,’ and dwell in a 
city, having been the instigator of, and not pure in his goul 
from, the murder, ?let there be to him in the same manner, 
with the exception of the bail, a trial and verdict on these 
matters ;? and, if convicted, let it be lawful for him to have 
the family? burial-place ; but let other things take place in the 
same manner to him, as to the party previously mentioned ; 
and let the same things take place in the case of strangers to- 
wards strangers, and citizens and strangers towards each other, 
and of slaves towards slaves, with respect to a murder done 
by a person’s own hand and instigation, with the exception of 
the bail ; but this let the murderers with their own hands be 
required to procure, as has been stated; *and let the party 
who brings forward the suit, require bail of them likewise.* 
But if a slave voluntarily murders a free-man, whether with his 
own hand or through a plotting, and there is a verdict against 
him, let the public executioner lead him to the tomb of the 
deceased, or ° to a place, where he may see the tomb, and after 
scourging him with as many stripes as the plaintiff shall order, 
put the murderer, if he survives the whipping, to death. 
But if any one kills a slave, who has done no wrong, through 
the fear of his disclosing deeds disgraceful and wicked, or 
for any similar reason, °let him, as if he underwent the punish- 
ment of murder for having killed a citizen, undergo similarly 


'_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ficinus has merely 
‘** sed voluntate consilio insidiisque hominem interfecerit.”’ 

22 Ficinus has more briefly, what Taylor adopts, ‘‘ condemnatus si- 
militer puniatur, preeterquam quod fidejussores non preebebit.”’ 

3 So I have translated rij¢ ofxeiac— 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, for per- 
haps he could not understand them; nor do I very clearly see why they 
are introduced here. 

5 Ficinus alone has “vel,”? from which Ast elicited 7 before o@ev— 
Cousin however translates wpo¢ ro pyjpa “du cote du monument du 
mort,’’ and explains it by ‘‘ dans un lieu d’ou le coupable puisse aperce- 
voir la tombe du mort.’ 

66 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has merely ‘‘ quasi civem necaverit, 
sic puniatur.”’ 

2c 
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and with the same forms a punishment on account of the slave, 
who had thus perished.® 

[12.] But if cases occur, for which it is a thing of dread 
and by no means agreeable to legislate, and impossible on the 
other hand! not to legislate, (relating to) the murder of rela- 
tions by a person’s own hand or plotting, and done willingly 
and wickedly in every way—which take place for the most 
part in states badly administered and nurtured,? and which 
will somehow take place in a country where no one would 
expect it—it is requisite to mention again, what has been 
stated a little before, should perchance some one, on hearing 
us, be enabled more willingly on this account to abstain from 
murders the most unholy in every way. For a fable, or a 
story, or whatever else it is meet to call it, has been clearly 
told by priests of old, that > Justice, the avenger and inspector 
of kindred blood, makes use of the law, which we have just 
now mentioned ; and has ordained that he, who has done any 
such act, shall necessarily suffer what he has done ;? (so that) # 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he has at some time 
suffered >the very same fate by the daring and violence of his 
own children ;° and if he has (murdered) his mother, he has 
in after times become necessarily °a partaker in a feminine na- 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were 0’ av ddévaroy, not dé adv- 
varov— 

22 Ficinus has merely “‘ male gubernatis —’’ For his MS. read per- 
haps oirovpsvarg in lieu of otkotcarc, which is scarcely correct. 

3.3 In the prose of Plato evidently lies hid a dramatic tetrastich—Tor 
Evyyevév ao’ aipdrwy éixioxomroc Aixn voum Tipswpdc ovo’ éixeiT dei 
Towed’. ’Aoa & érake rm Opdoarri re Tabr air’ dvaycatc, dwep E0pao’ 
&XXov, wabeiy—where I have substituted "Apa for dpa, tor the verses were 
probably spoken by Ci&dipus, while cursing his sons for their unkind con- 
duct to their father: and I have inserted dAAov, for doay frequently has 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. With re- 
gard to the sentiment Ast refers to Choeph. 409. He might have added 
Cho. 311, ‘ Apdoavra mabciv’ Toryipwy piOoe rade gwvei: and Agam, 
1541, pipver 0’, dpivovroc iv yodvy Avoc tabwy roy éoEavra—for so we 
must read in lieu of Mipvee 0&} piuvovroc—radveiy Tov éo§avra. For the 
sense is, “‘the sufferer waits for the doer, when in time Zeus is the 
avenger.’ 

4 Ficinus, by his “ ut,’? shows that his MS, had dore between édpacey 
and «i— 

55 J have translated as if the Greek were a’ré rairé tb TO TixkywY 
rodpne cal Bia, not abroy rovro bd Téexywy TForpHoat Big, where airo 
FaiTo is due to Ast, rev to one MS., and roApye to Stephens. 

6-6 By partaking in a feminine nature is meant, I presume, the be- 
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ture,® and having become so, has departed from life at the hands 
of his offspring. For of a common blood defiled there is no 
other cleansing, nor is the pollution wont to be washed out, 
before the life, that has done (wrong), shall pay like blood for 
like blood, and appease and put to sleep the anger of all the 
kindred. It is requisite then for a person to be restrained on 
these points, through the fear of such punishments from the 
gods. But if so wretched a calamity should lay hold of any 
one, as that he should dare designedly and willingly to separate 
the soul of his father or mother, or brethren or children, from 
the body, the law of the mortal lawgiver legislates respecting 
matters of this kind in this way, that there is to be a proclam- 
ation !respecting a debarring from all rights,! and the same 
bail, as mentioned above; and if any one is convicted of a 
murder of this kind, ? [for having killed any one of those, |* let the 
ministers of the judges and the magistrates put him to death, 
and cast him out of the city naked to an appointed place, 
where three roads meet; and let all the magistrates, in behalf 
of the whole state, ?carry each a stone and hurl it at the head 
of the dead body,? and thus make an expiation for the whole 
state; and afterwards carry the corpse to the boundaries of 
the country, and cast it out there unburied, according to law. 
But what ought he to suffer, who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? I mean, he who kills himself, and by 
violence deprives himself of his share of fate, being compelled 
neither by a verdict of the city ordering it, nor by a very 
painful (and)* unavoidable misfortune falling upon him, nor 
by sharing in a thing of shame, without a resource, and not to 
be lived through, and who by his indolence and ° the cowardice 


coming, like a woman, full of fears, according to the sentiment in Shak- 
speare, that ‘“ conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

11 JT have adopted with Ast the emendation suggested by Matthie in 
Miscell. Philolog. i. 2, p. 161, wept rov Twy vopipwy, in lieu of epi THY — 

22 The words within brackets, evidently an interpolation, are pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed. 

3_3 On such kinds of stoning see Valckenaer in Adnotat. Crit. in N. 
T. ii. p. 287, ed. Lips., quoted by Ast, and Scaliger on Propertius iv. 5, 75. 
Jacobs on Epigr. Inc. 234. The practice has been still preserved in the 
East, as we learn from Laurent’s ‘‘ Recollections,” p. 209, and Hen- 
niker’s “‘ Notes,’”’ p. 277. 

4 Stephens was the first to insert cai, suggested by “et”? in Ficinus, 
whom Ast has followed. 

55 Baiter suggests avavéoia wai dedig, in lieu of avavepiag 

2c 2 
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of unmanliness® imposes upon himself an unjust punish- 
ment. To such a person a god knows what ought to take 
place on other points, and relating to purification and burial; 
about which it is necessary for the nearest relatives to inquire 
of the (holy) interpreters, and at the same time the laws re- 
lating to them, and to do according to the orders given by 
them; but let the tombs of thase, who have perished thus, be 
in the first place by themselves, and with no one buried in them ; 
next, letthem be in thetwelve boundaries of the divisions, which 
are uncultivated and without a name; and bury them! without 
honour, nor mark their tombs with any pillars or names. But 
if a beast of burden or any other animal shall kill any person, 
except such as may do so in some public contest, let the rela- 
tions prosecute the causer of the death: and let the Land- 
Stewards, upon whom and how many the relative shall im- 
pose the task, decide upon the matter; and let them destroy 
the condemned animal, and cast it? beyond the borders. If 
any lifeless thing deprives a man of life, except lightning, or 
any other such-like bolt sent from a god, but of all the rest 
that kill a person, by either the person falling upon it, or it 
falling upon the person, let the nearest of kin appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge for him, and let him make an 
expiation both for himself and the whole of his kindred; but 
drive the thing condemned beyond the borders of the country, 
as has been stated in the case of the living kind. If any one 
is found dead, and the murderer is not known, and is not to 
be discovered by parties searching not carelessly, let there be 
proclamations, as in other cases; and let the heir-at-law? 
make a proclamation against the perpetrator of the murder, and 
state in the Market-place that the person, who has murdered so 


dethia— I should prefer dvavépiag SovXsig, ‘ the slavery to unmanli- 
ness.”’ 

1 Matthie in Gr. Gr. has suggested atrwe for airodc, in allusion to 
akXsic avrwe in Il. vii. 100. 

2 The word dcopioat is strangely introduced here. One would have 
expected something like drapepioat, “to cut up into pieces.’ Unless it 
be said that Cropioa: is the same as é£opiZey, a little below. Ficinus 
omits the word entirely. His version is, ‘‘extra regionis fines inter- 
ficiant.”’ 

3 I have translated, as if the Greek were roy éridtkacapevoy kai—not 
Kat éwiicacapevov: where kai is omitted by two MSS. Ficinus, ap- 
parently not understanding éwiWicacapevor, has omitted it. 
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and so, is not, as being guilty of murder, to set his foot upon 
any sacred place, or in the whole of the country !of the 
party suffering,! as he shall die, should he be found and 
known, and shall be cast out unburied, beyond *the country 
of the sufferer.2 Let this one law then be laid down by us 
as decisive on the subject of murder. And thus (be it said) up 
to this point about matters of this kind. 

But for killing whom,’ and on what conditions, a person 
would be properly pure, let this be laid down. If any one 
catches a thief, entering his house by night, for the purpose 
of stealing his property, and kills him, let him be pure. In 
like manner, let him be pure, who kills a cloak-stripper* in his 
own defence. And if any one commits a rape upon a free-born 
woman or a boy, let him be put to death with impunity, either 
by the party treated with insult and violence, or by the father, 
or brothers, or sons of the party. And if a man comes upon 
his wedded wife, while being ravished, and killsthe party using 
violence, let him be pure by the law. And if any one, while 
assisting his father, when doing nothing °unlawful and un- 
holy, or his mother, or children, or brothers, or joint-parent 
of his children, shall kill a person, let him be in every re- 
spect pure. 

[13.] Let these then be the laws laid down relating to the 
nurture and education of a living soul, with which if it meets 
it may live; but not meeting, the reverse; and relating also to 
violent deaths, what punishments there ought to be for them. 
Mention too has been made of the nurture and education of 
bodies ; and what is close upon those subjects, namely, actions 
done with violence by persons to each other, both voluntary 
and involuntary, we must define according to our power, what 
they are, and how many, and meeting with what punishment 


11 Ficinus omits ri¢ row werovOdoroe— Taylor, with a total defiance 
of the original, translates, ‘‘ where the deed was committed.” 

22 Ficinus has what seems preferable, ‘‘ extra regionis fines.” 

3 I have with Ast adopted 6», found in one MS., in lieu of ayv— 
Ficinus has ‘nunc dicamus, in quibus recte mundus sit,” as if his MS. 
read viv d:—i¢’ oic, not wy di—tf’ oi¢ TE— 

+ Literally, ‘‘ one who robs another of his clothes at the public baths.”’ 

5—5 The Greek is Bon@dv Oavaroy pndiy avdotoy, where since Oava- 
rov is without regimen, I have translated as if Plato had written a0épe- 
Toy pnoév kai dvdotov. Ficinus has ‘‘haud quaquam per scelus cedem 
patranti,” which Ast truly observes is at variance with the train of thought. 
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they would each of them possess what is suited tothem.! For? 
these, it appears, would be properly laid down as laws after 
those. Now the person of the least mark amongst those, who 
have turned themselves to law, would rank wounds, and mu- 
tilations from wounds, as secondary to murders. Wounds 
then are to be divided in thesame manner as murders have been 
divided. For some are involuntary, others done in a passion, 
some through fear; butsuchas take place from design are called # 
voluntary. Now about all such something of this kind must be 
premised ; that it is necessary to lay down laws for mankind, 
and for them to live according to law, or for them to differ not 
at all from animals the most savage in every respect. And the 
cause of this is, that the disposition of not a single man is natur- 
ally sufficient to know what is conducive to a polity amongst 
men ; and, when it does know, to be always able to do and wish 
what is the best. For first it is difficult to know that not private 
but public interests must necessarily be the object of the true 
science of polities—for a common interest binds states, but a 
private one tears them asunder—and that it conduces to both 
public and private interests, when the public are well estab- 
lished rather than when the private are so. Secondly, that, 
although a person should obtain sufficiently from art the know- 
ledge that such things are so naturally, yet should he after this 
possess power in the state, without being brought to book,’ and 
hold it in his own hands entirely, he would never be able to re- 
main in this opinion, and continue to live, while nourishing the 
public interest in a state as the leading one, and the private as 
following the public; but his mortal nature will ever urge him 
on to the wish to possess more, and to his own individual well- 
doing. (For) through irrationally avoiding pain, and pursu- 
ing pleasure, it will set both of these before what is more 
just and excellent; and, by producing a darkness in itself, it 
will at length fill both itself and the whole state with every 
ill, Since should any man, born with a divine destiny, be 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ commode 
reprimendee—”’ 

? Ficinus alone has ‘‘ Recte enim,” required by the connexion of ideas. 

3 T have translated, as if the Greek were not yeyvopueva, but Aeyopeva— 

4 This is the exact rendering of avumetOuvvoc; in which there is an 
allusion to the custom prevalent at Athens of all magistrates having their 
accounts audited before they laid down their office. 
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‘naturally competent to comprehend! this,’ he would require 
no laws for the government of himself. For there is no law 
or order superior to science; nor is it lawful for intellect to be 
the minister, and the slave of any thing, but the ruler of all, if it 
is thus® true and really free by nature. But now (it is not 
so);* for it does not exist any where and in any manner, ex- 
cept to a smaliextent. On this account then we must choose 
the second in rank, namely, order and law; °which the one for 
the most part sees and beholds, but the other is entirely unable.5 
Thus much then has been stated for the sake of these matters ; 
and let us now ordain what he ought to suffer (in person), 
or pay (in purse), who wounds or otherwise® injures another. 
7¥or it is easy for every one upon every point to take up cor- 
rectly of a party having wounded what thing, or what per- 
son, or in what manner, or whether are you speaking ;‘ for 
there are numberless things of this kind and very different 
from each other. It is therefore impossible to commit to 
courts of justice, to decide upon all these matters, or not . 
one. For it is necessary to commit in the case of all to decide 
upon this one point, whether each of these acts have taken place 


'—! The Greek is pice ixavic—rwaparapsiv duvaroc— But duvaroc is 
evidently an interpretation of tcavogc—which was probably wanting in the 
MS. of Ficinus, whose version is—‘‘ea natura preditus esset, ut cog- 
nosceret.”’ 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has—“ publicum bonum.” 

3 So Taylor, from “ita,” in Ficinus. The MSS. read ovrwe, which is 
superfiuous after a@\nOirvoe— One MS. has neither ovrwe nor dvTwe. 
Plato probably wrote édywep ddnOtviicg éhedOepoc ye 4—for ye thus per- 
petually follows éayzrep. 

4 After viv O&é Ast says there is an aposiopesis, as in the Banquet, § 8. 
But there, as here, I suspect that od has dropt out before ov-— —- 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; for his version is ‘‘a quibus 
plurima quidem perspiciuntur, omnia vero videri nequeunt.”’ 

6 T have translated as if the Greek were éréowc, not érepov. Ast would 
read €regov adXo, of which Stalbaum approves. 

77 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where in lieu of w6repa, 
since one MS, gives us a var. lect. wére, Orelli suggested 767’ doa— But 
doa is not thus found at the end of a series of questions. Ficinus has— 
‘‘cuique enim facile est singula hujusmodi recte comprehendere, utrum 
videlicet quis vulneraverit an non, quem, qua in parte, quo pacto ”— 
which is intelligible indeed, but not to be got out from the Greek. Cousin 
however is perfectly satisfied with wérepa, which he seemis to identify 
with 76 aw6érepov, and which last he refers to the question touching the 
reality of the fact, or falsehood of the accusation, 
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or not; but on the other hand not at all to commit to them, (ta 
decide) upon this point, what the party, who has done any of 
these injuries, ought to be fined (in purse), and suffer (in 
person); and yet (for the law-giver') himself tolay down laws 
upon all questions, small and great, is nearly impossible. 

Clin. What then is the inference consequent upon this ? 

Athen. It is this ; that some matters should be committed 
to courts of justice, and others not, but be *left to (the legis- 
lator) himself. 

Clin. What then are the matters, which are to be laid down 
by law, and what those to be committed to courts of justice ? 

[14.] Athen. After the preceding, it would be the most 
correct to say this; that, in a state, where the courts of 
justice are depraved and dumb, and concealing? their opinions 
pass sentence in private ; and, what is stil! more dreadful than 
this, when, not in silence, but full of noise, as in a theatre, 
they praise and blame with an uproar each of the orators in 
turn; then is a grievous calamity wont indeed to occur to the 
whole state. It is not then a fortunate circumstance for a 
person to be laid hold of by some necessity to legislate for 
courts of justice of this kind; nevertheless, when he is laid 
hold of by a necessity, *he must commit to them to order fines 
only relating to matters of the slightest kind, but he must him- 
self distinctly lay down those relating to the most numerous,‘ 
Sif he would ever legislate correctly ® for such a kind of polity.’ 
But in a state, where courts of justice are established as correctly 
as possible, and those, who are about to judge, are brought up 
well and undergo a scrutiny with all accuracy, there it is right 
and it will be wellto commit to such judges to decide upon most 
points relating to those who are found guilty, as to what they 


1 J have translated as if the Greek were abroy roy vomobirny, not abrdy 
simply, and so too just afterwards (*), airy Ty vopobEery taréor, not 
abri vomolsernréoy. 

3 The Greek is kXéarovra. But Ficinus found in his MS. caXirrorra, 
as shown by his version—“ occulte manent.”’ 

44 Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Hence we 
must read abréy epi ra opixpdrara, not ore TEpi opiKOdTara, as shown 
by the antithesis in ra whéiora. 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

6 In lieu of zrors, the sense evidently leads to wé7’ sd, as I have trans- 
lated. 
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are to suffer (in person), or to pay (in purse). Against us then 
there will beno cause of complaint for our not laying down laws 
relating to matters the greatest and most numerous, into which 
judges, who have been educated in the meanest manner, would 
be able to look, and to adapt to each offence a punishment 
suited to the suffering and act. But since we are of opinion, 
that those, for whom we are laying down laws, will be not the 
least clever of judges in such matters, we must commit to their 
decision the greatest number of cases. However, as we have 
often said and done during the previous laying down of the laws, 
that by giving an outline and types of punishments, we have 
presented to judges patterns for their never going beyond 
the line of justice ; and, as this was then correctly done, so 
must we now do likewise the very same thing, while return- 
ing again to the laws. Let then the outline! (of the laws) re- 
lating to wounds be thus laid down. If any one, having both 
the intention and wish to kill a friend, except it be those 
whom the law ordains, shall wound, but is unable to kill him, 
towards the party with such intentions, so inflicting a wound, it 
is not meet to feel a pity nor to pay a regard to him, otherwise 
than by compelling him to undergo the punishment of murder, as 
if he had actually killed his friend ;? and, by doing reverence to 
his Fortune, not bad in every respect, and his Deemon likewise, 
who, pitying both him and the wounded party, became to both 
an averter of evil—to one, in the wound not being incurable, 
Sand to the other, in the accident and calamity being exposed 
to a curse ®—it is meet* to give thanks to this Demon ; and, 
by not opposing him, to take away the punishment of death 
from the party inflicting the wound, but for a removal to take 
place to him during life to a neighbouring state, enjoying there 


1 | have translated as if the Greek were not yeag¢y but zeprypagy, to 
answer to the preceding veprypagyy— 

2 Such was the law at Athens, as we learn from Lysias, p. 159, R. 
quoted by Ast. 

3__3 How the Demon could be called an averter of evil, by the acci- 
dent of a person being exposed to a curse, I cannot understand. Did 
Plato write érdparoy pévoy kar’ aruyh Evypopav— “ to be exposed only to 
a curse touching the event which failed ’’—instead of ixdpatoy riyny 
cai Zupgopdy. Ficinus endeavoured to evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating—“ fecitque, ne vulnus huic letiferum, illi fortuna calamitasque 
exsecranda infligeretur.” 

4 J have translated as if the Greek were rovrw dei, not TrovTw 6j—~ 
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his property ; but if he has inflicted any loss upon the wound- 
ed person, let him pay for the loss ; and let the court of jus- 
tice, that tried the cause, fix the sum; 'and let those, who 
would have decided about the murder, had the party died 
from the blow of the wound,” be the judges.! 

If a child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his mas- 
ter, the punishment shall be death. And if a brother wounds 
in like manner a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or bro- 
ther, 2and there is a verdict of wounding by design,? let the 
punishment be death. But if a woman wounds her husband 
with the design of killing him, or (in like manner*) a husband 
his wife, let (each) undergo a perpetual exile; and, if their sons 
or daughters are at that time but children, let guardians man- 
ave their property, and take care of the children, as being 
orphans; but if they are adults, let it not be a compulsory 
act for the exiled parent to be suported by their offspring, but 
let there be a permission to take possession of the estate. But 
whosoever happens to be childless, when falling into calam- 
ities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as cousins, both 
on the male and female side, come together, and appoint 
for this family, being one of the five thousand and forty in 
the state, an heir, after consulting with the guardians of 
the laws (and) considering the matter °in this manner and 
reasoning, that no house out of the five thousand and forty 
is the property of its inhabitant, or of all his kindred, but of the 
state, considered in a public and private view, and that it is 
requisite for the state to possess its own houses, as holy and 
as happy as is possible. When therefore any house has become 
at the same time unhappy and unholy, so that its possessor 
has left no children in it, and ®being in youth and married 

1! "Such is the literal version of the intelligible Greek, which Tay- 
lor has thus mistranslated,—‘‘ But those judges that decide in cases of 
murder, shall decide in this case,’’ although he might have found a more 
correct version in Ficinus, “‘judices autem sint, qui cedis essent, si 
vulneratus oblisset.”’ 

* To avoid the tautology in wAnyij¢ and rpavparoce, we might read row 
TOWoAaYTOC— 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

* Ficinus alone has “ similiter,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

6—6 Here again Taylor has tacitly omitted the words between the nu- 
merals, because they were wanting in Ficinus, 
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has died childless,® through his having been convicted of vo- 
luntary murder, or some other crime against the gods or his 
fellow-citizens—! the punishment for which has been distinctly 
laid down by the law to be death-—or if a person is in per- 
petual exile, being without male? children,’ let it be necessary 
in the first place to purify this house and make use of expia- 
tory sacrifices according to law ; and next, let the kindred com- 
ing together, as we have said just now, examine together with 
the guardians of the laws, what family there is in the state in the 
greatest repute for virtue, and fortunate at the same time, and 
in which the children are rather numerous ; from which let them 
put one upon the father of the deceased and his progenitors, as 
their adopted son, ?andlet them call him, for the sake of * a good 
omen,’ by the name (of the father,)? and pray that he °may 
become for them a parent® and hearth-preserver and minister 
of rites holy and sacred, with better fortune than his predeces- 
sor ;® (and)? after praying in this manner, let them appoint 
him the heir according to law, and suffer the sinner to le 
nameless, and childless, and shareless, whenever such a cala- 
mity shall have seized upon him. 

[ 15. ] ® There is not, as it seems, in all existing things a bound- 
ary close in contact with a boundary; but in things to which 
there is a boundary, that in the middle being previously thrown 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely— 
** cujus mors vel sempiternum exilium pcena est ’?—while Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, “the punishment of which according to law is evidently death, 
or perpetual exile.” 

2 In lieu of rév advdody arraic, we must read, asI have translated, rev 
dppévwy dzatc, as shown by the passages quoted by Ast. 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the addition ‘‘ of the father,” I 
have been led to it by finding in Ast’s note ‘‘a patre mortui denomi- 
nantes.” 

44 The Greek is at present ¢nunc— I have translated as if it were 
formerly et¢nutac—similar to ‘‘ boni ominis causa’’ in the note of Ast. 

55 [ have translated as if the Greek were yevyynropa r av abroic— 
yiyvec8ar—similar to ‘ fore’’ in Ficinus, in lieu of yevynropa re avrois 
—-yiyvecOat: which I cannot understand. 

6 Taylor, by translating “‘ his predecessor,’’ has led me to suggest rov 
x apo¢ instead of rov warpdc, which is here unintelligible. 

7 [ have translated as if re had dropt out between rotrw and ry— 

8-8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I must leave for 
others to explain. Ficinus has— ‘‘ Non est autem in omnibus rebus 
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to either of the boundaries, would become between both.® 
Moreover, we have said that what takes place in a passion is 
something between what are voluntary and involuntary. If 
then a person is found guilty of wounds 'existing, taken 
place! in a passion, in the first place let him pay double the 
amount of the damage, if the wound is curable; but four- 
fold in the case of those incurable. But if it be curable indeed, 
and yet brings upon the wounded party a feeling of considerable 
shame and disgrace,? let the party pay fourfold.? But when‘ a 
person in wounding another, injures not only the sufferer, 
but the state likewise, by rendering him unable to assist 
his country against its enemies, he must,° in addition to other 
fines, pay for the damage done to the state. ° For besides his 
own period of service abroad, let him go through that of the 
disabled party, and execute the orders relating to war (at home) 
in the place of the other ;® or not doing so, let him be brought 
to trial by any one whatever, according to law, for neglect of 
military duty. And let the judges, who have given their 
votes against him, fix the equivalent for the damage, whether 
it is to be twofold, or threefold, or fourfold. If one relative by 
blood wounds another in the same manner, let the parents? 


terminus termino conjunctus. Nam ubi confinium aliquod commune est, 
ibi hoc inter rerum terminos utrisque conventum medium fit—’’ where 
ro6réooy is omitted, in which one part of the difficulty lies. 

\__! [ cannot believe that Plato wrote rpavydrwy ivectrwrwy dpyy 
yevouévwy— I suspect he wrote dvwicrwe év dpyy— not knowingly, 
in a passion.” 

2 Ficinus omits cai éwovetdtoroyr. 

3 Sydenham was the first to suggest rprrAaciay for rerpamAaciay, 
and so too Orelli, comparing shortly afterwards etre durAny, sire rouTrAHy, 
eiTe Kat TETQaTAAaCIaAY. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were, what is suggested by Stal- 
baum, dray, not 0ca, which is without regimen; unless it be said that 
rpavpara is understood, and that rowoac governs two accusatives. 

5 Although ro¥roy dé might perhaps be defended, yet I have no doubt 
that Plato wrote rovroy di, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has ‘‘ similiter puniatur, ac preeterea damnum civi- 
tati restituat.”’ 

6_§ Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Taylor has thus 
abridged: ‘‘ Besides too his own military duties, he shall perform those 
of the wounded person.” 

7 So Bekker and Stalb. with six MSS. But this is at variance with 
the subsequent mention of giving up the party to the parents. Hence Ast 
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and kindred, as far as the cousins on the male and female side, 
come together, and decide to deliver the offender to his pa- 
rents to fix the fine according to nature. But if the fixing of 
the fine be a matter of doubt, let the kindred on the male side 
fix the fine definitely. And if they are unable (to decide), let 
them at length commit it to the guardians of the laws. And 
of such kind of wounds as are inflicted by children on their 
parents the judges must be of necessity above sixty years old, 
and whose children are not adopted but truly their own. And if 
a person is found guilty, let them fix the punishment, whether 
such a person must die or suffer something else greater, or 
not much less; but let none of the relatives of the doer act as 
judge, not even if he be of the age which the law has or- 
dained. But if a slave wounds any free-man in anger, let his 
owner give up the slave to the wounded person, to use him as 
he pleases; but if (the owner) does not give him up, he him- 
self shall remedy the wrong. And if any one brings an ac- 
cusation touching what has happened, as being a plan arising 
from an arrangement between the slave and the wounded 
party, let him contest the matter; and if he does not get a ver- 
dict, let him pay the damage threefold ; but if he does, let him 
hold the party planning as amenable together with the slave 
under the statute of slavery. But let him, who involuntarily 
wounds another, pay a simple fine; for no legislator is com- 
petent to be the ruler over accident; and let the judges be 
those, who were mentioned in the case of children (wounding) 
their parents, and let them fix a fine for the damage. 

[16.] All the aforesaid sufferings come under the class of 
violent ; and violent too is every kind of assault and disfigure- 
ment. It is necessary therefore for every man and every wo- 
man in matters of this kind alway to bear in mind that, what 
is older is honoured in no small degree beyond what is younger, 
both amongst gods and such persons as are about to bein a state 
of safety and happiness. To see therefore an assault made upon 
an elderly person by a younger is in a state a thing shameful 
and hateful tothedeity ; and it seems reasonable for every young 
man, when struck by an old one, to refrain with a light heart 


correctly prefers yevnrac, answering to “contribules”’ in Ficinus, and 
refers to Pollux viii. 111, and Taylor on Demosthenes, in Reisk. Apparat. 
Crit. p. 1028. 
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his anger, !and to lay up for himself such a kind of honour for 
his old age.!_ Thus then let it be. Let every one reverence both 
in deed and word a person older than himself; and let him, 
deeming a person, who is his superior by twenty years of age, 
whether male or female, as a father or mother, act re- 
verently towards them, and let him keep his hands from every 
period of life, that would be able to beget or bring forth himself, 
for the sake of the gods who preside over births. In like manner 
let him keep his hands? 3 from a stranger, whether a resident 
of old, or a new comer. For neither as the aggressor nor in 
self-defence let him dare to punish by blows such a person.‘ 
But should he conceive that a stranger ought, through acting 
wantonly and rudely, to be punished, let him lay hold of the 
party and bring him before the office of the City-Stewards ; 
but let him abstain from beating him,? 5in order that he 
may be far from daring to strike a fellow-citizen.° And 
let the City-Stewards, reverencing ever® the god of hospitality, 
receive (the stranger) and sift the matter; and let them, 
should the stranger appear to have struck unjustly the inha- 
bitant of the country, cause the stranger to cease from his 
foreign and bold behaviour, by inflicting as many blows as 
he may himself have struck. But if he has acted not unjust- 
ly, let them after threatening and reproaching the party, who 


'_1! Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, avrg riBépevov 
TyUnY Tabrny Etc yjpac, or, what correct language would require, Tiny 
rotaurny, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the 
letter, has “id ob senectutis reverentiam patienter ferre.’’ Cousin trans- 
lates, “‘ se préparant a lui-méme la méme déférence dans vieillesse.”’ 

2 Ficinus has here, ‘“‘abstineat, inquam, non solum cive, sed seniore 
etiam.” 

3_3 Here again the version of Ficinus differs from the Greek in con- 
sequence of some words having been misplaced in his MS. and others 
omitted, and others added that are wanting in all the other MSS. 

4 In lieu of vopoOereiy in Ald, Stephens happily conjectured vovOereiy, 
found, it would seem, in all the MSS. but one. 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has, what is more intelligible, “ut eo magis a cedendis 
civibus suis abstineat, quando etiam a peregrinis se continet.” 

6 The Greek is roy evtxdy ad Gedy, where av, which has no meaning, 
is either a corruption of dei, or, what is more probable, of 7youvy, and 
thus showing that Ody is an interpretation of roy fevexdy, or, as it shonld 
be read, rov £ytov. On a similar use of the article and adjective without 
Oedce see Suidas in ®iduoc Zetec. 
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had brought him, dismiss them both. If one person strikes 
another of the same age with himself, or! who is a little older, 
but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, or 
one youth another, let a person defend himself according to 
nature, ?[without a weapon, |? with naked hands. But 
if any one more than forty years old dares to fight with an- 
other, either as the aggressor, or in self-defence, let him be 
called rude, and ill-mannered, and slave-like, and meeting with 
this disgraceful punishment, he will have what is becoming 
to him. And if any one is obedient to these admonitions, he 
will be led easily by the rein; but let him, who is disobedient, 
and heeds not a prelude,? receive with readiness the follow- 
ing law. If any one strikes another, who is older than him- 
self by twenty years or more, in the first place, let him, who 
happens to be present, if he is neither of an equal age, nor 
younger than the combatants, prevent them; or + (if he does 
not prevent them, )‘4let him be considered a bad man according 
tolaw. But if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the 
person struck, let him defend the injured party, as if he were 
his brother or father, or a person still more remote ;° and fur- 
ther still, let him, who has dared to strike his senior, undergo 
the punishment for an assault and disfigurement, as stated ; 
and if he is found guilty, let him be put into prison for not 
less than a year; Sand if the judges fix the fine for a longer 
period,® let the time so fixed be considered as positive. If a 
stranger or a settler strikes his senior by twenty years or more, 
let the same law have the same power, with respect to the 
assistance of those who are present. And let him, who is de- 
feated in a suit of this kind, if he isa stranger, and nota 
settler,’ undergo this very punishment, by being in bonds 


' Ast correctly adopts # before cai, from ‘ vel,”’ in Ficinus. 

2_2 Ficinus justly omits @vev Bsdove, which is evidently an interpret- 
ation. 

3 Stephens was the first to see that the preceding wapapvGiere seems 
to lead to vrapapvOiov here in lieu of zpootpiov. 

4.4 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, “si non prohibuit—’”’ 

5 The word avw was applied to a relation older thana father. See my 
note on Soph. Philoct. 180, and compare $ 14, roi¢ dyw rov yevouc. 

6.6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has “immo etiam majore, 
si modo judicibus id videbitur.”’ 

7 In this passage £ivorxog seems to be put for pérouxoc, a meaning which 
that word does not bear, as far as I have observed, elsewhere. 

88 Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ovo try dsdspévog éxriveTw 
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for two years.8 But if he is a settler, and disobedient to the 
Jaws, let him be in bonds for three years, unless the court of 
justice shall fix upon him a punishment for a longer period. 
And let whoever happens to be present on any of these oc-. 
easions, and does not give assistance according to law, be 
fined, the person of the largest estate, a mina, of the second 
class, fifty drachms, of the third, thirty, and of the fourth, 
twenty; and let the court of justice for such matters consist 
of the Generals and Taxiarchs, and ' Phylarchs and Hip- 
parchs.! 

[17.] With respect to the laws, some, as it seems, are in 
behalf of worthy men, for the sake of their instruction, as to 
what manner they may associate with each other on friendly 
terms; others for the sake of those, who fly from instruction 
through their being of an unmanageable nature and not to 
be softened,? so that they proceed to every kind of vice. These 
are the persons, who would have caused ? the discourses to be 
spoken, that are about to be; for whom in truth the legislator. 
would of necessity lay down his laws, while wishing that there 
may never be a need of using them. Whoever then dares to 
touch his father for mother or their progenitors still, °and 
to violently maltreat them,° neither fearing the anger of the 
gods above nor the so-called vengeance of those below the earth, 
but, as one who, thinking he knows what he does not know at 
all, despises the men of old, and what has been asserted by 
all, and acts contrary to the law, for such a person there is 


rabrny avrny riy Sikny: where I cannot see the force of adryy, nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version, adopted by Taylor, is merely ‘‘ bi- 
ennium vinciatur.”” Ast says however that ravrnyv airyy is put for 
abtny rabrny, from which nothing, as far as I can see, is gained. 

-1—1 As the Taxiarch, answering to the English Colonel, was under the 
General, and is therefore placed after him, so ought the Phylarch to come 
after the Hipparch, as being an inferior officer, according to Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpocration in @vAapyog; unless it be said that there is here 
a Chiasmus, a figure of speech frequently found in Plato. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who 
might have remarked the similar passage in § i. p. 893, D, 

3 I confess I hardly understand wezoinkdrec dy eiev. One would have 
expected the indicative mezomkacr. Ficinus has “hi sequentium verb- 
orum causa sunt.”’ . 

44 The Greek is } pnrodc 7 TovTwy Ett rpoydvwy, where Ficinus 
omits 97 pytpdc, and Taylor ért. But as gre could not be united to 
zpoydvwy, Plato probably wrote ért mpoyevecrépwy— 

5° The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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a need of some extreme turning aside. Now death is not the 
extreme ; but the pains inflicted! on such persons in Hades are 
still more amongst the extreme than this;? and though they 
tell? the greatest truths, they effect nothing in the way of 
turning aside in the case of such souls as these. Tor other- 
wise there would not have been persons to strike their 
mothers,* °nor the unholy daring of blows inflicted upon 
other parents.° It is requisite then, that the punishments 
here for crimes of this kind, should be as much as possible in 
no respect inferior to those in Hades. Let then what follows 
be stated in this way. Whoever shall dare to strike his father 
or mother, or their fathers or mothers, unless he is seized with 
madness, let, in the first place, any one, who is present, as 
mentioned before, give assistance; but if it bea settler or 
stranger,® who assists, let him be called to the principal seat 
at the (public) games; but, not assisting, let him suffer a per- 
petual exile from the country. But let him, “who is not a set- 
tler,’ if he assists, receive praise; but if he does not assist, 
blame. Andif a slave assists, let him be made free; but if 


1 I have here adopted Taylor’s idea, who probably wished to read 
yevopevot for Aeyépevor, which could hardly be united to rodrotot. 

2 As the last thing mentioned was death, it is evident that Plato wrote 
not rourwy, but robrov, as I have translated. 

3 Here \éyorrec is to be united to wévor by a prosopopeia, of which I 
could produce full thirty examples, if requisite; of which the most ap- 
posite is Aischyl. Pers. 823, Oivec O& vexpdv orduacw sd Boordy yéver 
“Agwva onpavovor kai Tpiroordpwp, Qc oby vwip Osby Ovnrdy byTa Osi 
poverty, 1. €. 

“Well with the mouths of dead men shall the shores 
To the third race of mortals voiceless say, 
‘No man must deem himself above a god ;’”’ 


where orépaoty, in lieu of dupacty, vainly defended by Paley, is con- 
firmed by Diodor. Sic, i. 2, p. 5. ai rpdiace—dtaPowpmevat Tw THE LtoTopiac 
oropart, and Epigr. Inc. 387, Way éog agOsyxrw rede Aéyw ordparte, 
supposed to be spoken by a pen. 

4 With regard to this allusion to the heinousness of the crime of 
striking a parent, see Adschyl. Eum. 269; and Aristoph. Baro. 150; 
Kuhn on Pausanias x. p. 866; and Wyttenbach on Pheedon, p..319. 

5—° Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “ nulli, qui parentes 
scelerate pulsarent, unquam reperirentur.”’ 

6 Taylor omits ‘ or stranger,” although found in Ficinus. 

77 Cousin, unable to understand 6 7) pétotkoe, considers 7) Zévoe as 
a gloss of uy mérocog, which a transcriber had improperly applied to pév 
péTotKoc, instead of applying it to jy péroceoc—but he correctly adds 
that this supposition is far from being satisfactory. 

2D 
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he does not assist, let him receive a hundred stripes with a 
whip. And if this occurs in the market-place, let him (be 
whipt) by the Market-Stewards; but if out of the market- 
place in the city, let any one of the City-Stewards, who is 
resident, inflict the punishment; but if in the rural parts 
of the country, let the chiefs of the Land-Stewards do so. 
If any denizen happens to be present '(when parents are 
struck by their child),! whether such denizen be a boy, or a 
man, or a woman, let him assist, and call the striker an im- 
pious wretch ; and let him, who does not assist, be implicated 
in the curse sworn in the name of Zeus ? Homognius, and 
Patroius,? according to law.? And if any one is convicted on 
the charge of assaulting and disfiguring his parents, let him, in 
the first place, suffer a perpetual exile from the city to some 
other country ; and next, let him keep himself from all sacred 
rites ; but if he will not so keep himself, let the Land-Stewards 
punish him with blows, and entirely as they please. And 
if he returns from exile, let him be punished with death. 
And if any free-man ‘shall eat or drink with such a person, or 
have any other communication of such a kind* with him, or 
only touch him voluntarily, should he happen to meet him any 
where, let the party neither enter a temple, nor a place of 
public meeting, nor, in short, the city, until he is purified ; 
conceiving that he has had a communication with a calamity 
of an impious kind. But if, disobedient to the law, he shall 
5contrary to the law® defile the sacred places, and the city, let 
the magistrate, who, cognizant of this, does not institute a suit 

11 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, as being requisite 
for the sense, ‘‘ parentibus a filio verberatis.”’ 

22 On these titles of Zeus, Ast refers to v. § 2, and Rep. iv. § 5. 

3 Taylor omits the formula card vépov, although found in Ficinus. _ 

44 On this rite of excommunication, see my note on Aisch. Eum. 437, 
where I should have refered to Caesar, in B. G. vi. 13, “ lis (quos sacri- 
ficiis interdicant Druides) omnes decedunt; aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant; neque lis peten- 
tibus jus redditur, neque honor ullus communicatur ;’’ and I should have 
corrected the remarkable passage in Eurip. Iph. T. 947, by reading *H\@or 
0’ éxéio’, ob} wo@ra pév p 080 sig Zévocg ‘Exwy vy’ 20&Eal’, wo Osoic orv- 
yotpevov' “Oc 0 icyey aidw Eira povotodmela po. Tlapeiy’ axowwryra 
7 iv rabre@ oréye, Eic yiv 0 éxéxrnr’ bpupeo—amogOeykréy 7’ Exoc, Hic 7’ 
dyyoc iduoyv yedp bcov y’, ob Baxytov Mérpnya mANQWaac TiC, Exe’, iv” 
y00vn Aairoe yavoc 7 iv wwMparoc, TavTwy Oixa, 

55 The expression 7apavéuwe seems perfectly superfluous after 
areOav vou. 
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against such a person,! be held amenable ? to the greatest ac- 
cusation for this very matter. If a slave strikes a free-man, 
whether a stranger or citizen, let any one present give assist- 
ance, or pay the fine above-mentioned, according to the value 
of his estate; 4and let those who are present succour the 
party struck, and having bound the striker, deliver him to the 
injured party ;* and he, on receiving him, shall ° put him into 
the stocks,® and give him as many stripes with a whip as he 
pleases, without doing an injury to the slave’s owner, to 
whom let him deliver up the slave, to be his possession ac- 
cording to law. And let the law be this. Whatever slave 
strikes a free-man, without the order of the magistrates, let 
his owner, on receiving him bound from the party struck, not 
release him from bonds, until the slave shall have persuaded 
the party struck that he deserves to be released and to live. 
And let the same laws be for women, with respect to each 
other, on all matters of this kind; and for women with re- 
spect to men, and men to women. 


BOOK X. 


[1.] Arrerr assaults,® let a law of some such kind as this 
be stated relating to acts of violence, one for all; that no one 


} Ficinus translates éxayy dixny rp rovovrw by ‘ punierit,” adopted by 
Taylor. 

2 [ have translated as if the Greek were virev@uvoc, not éyv evOvvatc— 

3 In lieu of év rovrw avr, Bekker would read ty rotro a’r@, and in 
that case éy evOuvarc might remain; for the sense would be, ‘‘ let this 
thing be held as one of the greatest charges against him, when the ac- 
counts of his office are examined.”’ 

44 Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ qui ergo presentes 
erunt, pulsato succurrant, vinciantque pulsantem, et ei vinctum tradant, 
cui fecit injuriam.”’” The Greek is, curdqoavreg 0& ot rpoorvyyavorTEc 
pera Tov TANyévToc TWapadévTwy TY Adiucoupéev@: where pETa TOU TANYEV- 
roc is perfectly unintelligible; for it would thus seem that the striker and 
the struck were to be bound together—an idea that never could have oc- 
curred to Plato. Perhaps however it will be said that pera rov wAnyév- 
_ Toc may mean, “‘after the blow has been struck—” But that would be 
in correct Greek, pera ro wAnyev— 

5.5 Taylor omits the words between the numerals, although duly found 
in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus, uncertain how to render atxiag by a single word, has made 
use of three, ‘* cede, yulneribusque et Ree 
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shall ! carry or take away! any thing belonging to another, 
or use his neighbour’s property, if he has not induced the 
possessor (to permit it). For from a thing of this kind 2 all 
the above-mentioned evils have depended, and do and will 
(depend)? But of the remaining evils, the greatest are the 
lasciviousness and insolence of young men; to the sreatest 
extent, when they are directed against sacred things; and they 
are particularly great in the case of public and holy matters, 
3or in those of the common portions of tribes-men, or an 
other (persons) 3 who have a communion in things of that kind. 
The second in order and heinousness, are those (directed 
against) the sacred concerns of individuals and sepulchres. 
The third, when, apart from the acts previously detailed, a 
person behaves insolently towards parents. The fourth kind 
of insolence is, when any one, despising the magistrates, 
carries off, or * drives away, or makes use of any thing be- 
longing to them, without having persuaded them (to suffer 
it). ° The fifth consists in unjustly calling to account the 
political conduct of any citizen.” © For each of these there 
must be assigned a law in common.® For in the case of 
sacrilege, it has been stated summarily what a person ought 
to suffer, if it takes place with violence and secrecy. But 
with regard to what a person does by word or deed inso- 
lently towards the gods, let me now detail, after laying down 

1! In the phrase pépev cai dye, the first verb was generally applied 
to things inanimate and portable, the second to animals driven away alive. 

2 The Greek is wavra jornpéva ra re sionpéva Kad yéyove Kai éore 
kai éorat. Ficinus has “ hinc enim mala omnia, que narravimus, de- 
penderunt pendentque jam et in posterum dependebunt.’? From which 
Ast was led to read ra ye etonueva— and Stalbaum to consider ré as an 
interpolation. But then yéyove would have to be united to jornpéva in a 
manner not to be found elsewhere in lieu of 7». Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, wdvr’ hy HoTHMEVa TA TE EloNnpEva KaKa Kai a yéyove— . 

53 Ficinus, not perceiving that dAdwy agrees with adv@pw7wy under- 
stood, as opposed to @uAerwy, has thus translated the Greek, “vel in tri- 
buum aliquarum communiorem vel aliorum hujuscemodi,” as if his MS. 
read 7} Kara pion ovAGY Tiwy, 4 GdAwY THY TOLO’TWY. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits ¢éo9 7— 

>—5 Such is Taylor’s translation. The Greek is, réproy dé 76 moXt- 
Tikoy ay in ixdorou TOY TodLTHY UBpLoOEY Oikny Extkadovpevoy, where 
I cannot make out the syntax or sense; nor could Ast, I think, for he is 
quite satisfied with the loose version of Ficinus, “‘ quintum cum civis 
alicujus civilis dignitas leditur vel offenditur.” 


‘—6 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ quod 
genus omnino ultionem poscit.” 
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an exhortation,! what he ought to suffer. Let it then be this. 
No one, who believes that there are gods, conformably to laws, 
has ever at any time voluntarily done an impious act, or 
spoken a word contrary to the laws; but he, ? who does or says 
an impious deed or word against the gods,? suffers one of these 
three things; either he does not think, what I have stated ;% 
or, secondly, that, although they exist, they take no care of 
mankind ;4 or, thirdly, that they are easily appeased by sacri- 
fices,> and drawn aside by prayers.® 

Clin. What then shall we do, and what shall we say to 
them ? 

Athen. Let us, my good man, first hear, what I prophesy 
they will jocosely say in contempt of us. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. Perhaps they will say with a banter—O guests from 
Athens, and Lacedemon, and Cnossus, you speak the truth. 
For some of us think ‘the gods are no gods’ at all; others, 
Sthat they take no care of us; and others, that they are drawn 
aside by prayers,® as you have described them. We deem it 
then proper, as you have deemed it with respect to the laws, 
that, before you threaten us severely, you should endeavour 
to persuade and teach us that there are gods, by stating suf- 
ficient arguments, and that they are beings too good to be 
drawn aside, contrary to what is just, by any gifts. For now, 


1 In lieu of zapapv@cov, Ficinus found in his MS. wpooipioy, as shown 
by his version, ‘‘ procemio quodam proposito,’’ which seems to lead to a- 
oapverdy ré cai 7pooiptoy, as in xi. p.923, C. rapapvGta re cai rpooipia— 

22 The words between the numerals, wanting in the Greek, are found 
only in the version of Ficinus, ‘“‘faciunt autem aut dicunt impium ali- 
quid in deos.” 

3 Namely, ‘that there are gods;” which very words Taylor has 
adopted from Ficinus, “‘ deos esse negant.”’ 

4 A similar sentiment is to be found in Hippodamus, quoted by Ast 
from Stobseus xli. p. 250, 40, froe px sivev 76 O&iav, 7 Kai doy, wy execy 
otrwe ToTi T6 THY dvOpwWTUWY yévoc, WoT imtPrAETEY AUTO Kal dooYTiceEY. 

5 On this doctrine, see iv. § 8. 

6 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits wapayopévovc— 

77 Thave adopted the reading Qeovc od Geode, preserved by the Scholiast, 
in lieu of Geode obdapdc. See Dobree on Aristoph. Eccl. 115, and my- 
self on Crito, § 13, n. 9. 

8__§ The words between the numerals are wanting in a]l the MSS. but the 
one used by Cornarius, and another by Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
‘alii, nihil nostra curare; alii, muneribus facile placari—’’ who has how- 
ever omitted otoug upeic A€yere, Which certainly seem to be superfluous. 


> 
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after hearing this, and other things of such a kind, from those 
said to be the best of poets, and orators, and prophets, and priests, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand others, the majority of 
us do not turn to the acting unjustly, but, after acting so, we 
endeavour to get a salve. But on the part of legislators, who 
profess themselves to be not savage, but mild, we think it rea- 
sonable for them to make use of persuasion in our case, by 
stating, with regard to the gods, if not in a manner much su- 
perior to the rest, yet superior at least as regards the truth, 
that they do exist. And then perhaps we may be persuaded 
by you. Endeavour then, if we say what is fair, to speak on 
the points, to which we invite you. 

Clin. Does it not seem then easy, O guest, to say with 
truth, that there are gods? 

Athen. How? 

Clin. In the first place, the Earth and Sun, and all the 
Stars, and the arrangements so beautiful of the Seasons, di- 
vided into months and years, (prove this);' and moreover, 
that all? men, both Greeks and Barbarians, believe that there 
are gods. 

Athen. I feel a fear, O blessed man—for I will never say 
that I feel shame, lest depraved persons hold you in con- 
tempt. For you are not acquainted with the cause of their 
difference? (in opinion); but you imagine that their souls 
are impelled to an impious life, by a want of mastery alone 
over pleasures and desires. 

Clin. But what other cause can there be, O guest, besides 
this ? 

Athen. ® That, which you would know nearly not at all, 
through living out of their way, and which would he hid 
from you.? 

Clin. Of what are you speaking at present? 

Athen.-A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature is 
appearing to be the greatest prudence. 


1 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, are 
found only in the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ id ostendunt.”’ 

2 Cornarius seems to have found in his MS., or rather to have wished 
to read, d:ragOopa¢; which Stephens, and after him Stalbaum, considered 
to be correct. Cousin is content with dragopac—I should prefer rovrwy 
xéiot—d.agopas, ‘of the difference on these points.” 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
* Quod vos ipsius expertes penitus fugit.” ; 
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Clin. How say you? 

[2.| Athen. There are certain stories put into writing 
amongst us, which, as I understand, are, through the virtue of 
your polity, not amongst you, some in a kind of verse, and 
others out of it, which speak of the gods. The most ancient 
(assert), that the first nature was that of Uranus! and the other 
(gods); and proceeding they detail, not far from the beginning, 
the birth of the gods, and how after being born they had in- 
tercourse with each other. Upon those, who hear the accounts, 
whether they are well or not upon any other ground, it 1s not 
easy to cast a censure, as they are of the olden time; but as 
regards the attention and honour to be paid to parents, I 
would never praise them, nor say that they are beneficial, nor 
that they have been correctly? told at all. Let then, what re- 
lates to the writings of the ancients, be dismissed and bidden 
farewell, and let them be spoken of, as may be pleasing to the 
gods. But let the poetry? of the young and wise* be blamed 
as the cause of evil; for the language of such persons effects 
this. For when you and I, detailing the proofs, that there are 
gods, bring forward those very things, the Sun and Moon, 
and Stars, and the Earth, as being gods and of a god-like nature, 
they, who have been persuaded by these wise men, would say 
that they are earth and stones,° and incapable of paying any 
regard to human affairs; and that such ideas are cleverly 
wrapped round in a paste of words® to render them plausible. 


1 I have thus translated Ovjeavov: for it alludes to a person, not a 
thing, as shown by dAAwy (Ge6r). 

2 Instead of dp8we¢ five MSS. read éyvrwe. But as Ficinus has “‘ vera 
esse,’ he probably found in his MS, 6964 évra— 

3 T have adopted Ast’s én for oan, which Cousin retains without at- 
tempting to explain it. 

4 This union of the young and wise seems rather strange. Hence one 
would prefer viwy cai dodgwy—the young and not wise, in lieu of véwy 

_kai copav — Unless it be said that cogdy is to be taken ironically. 

55 Ast refers opportunely to Apolog. § 14, where, according to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, the Sun was said to be a shining stone and the 
Moon a mass of earth. Had the philosopher lived in our days, he would 
perhaps have compared the Sun to a large diamond, or a mass of pure 
carbon reduced to asolid state, and by the aid of the Earl of Rosse’s tele- 
scope confirmed his guess that the Moon is a mass of earth in its most solid 
state of granite. 

6 On the metaphorical use of wepiwirrey Ast refers to Aristoph, Plut. 
159, "Ovépare wrepuméitrovee THy poxOnpiay, Lucian Anachars. § 19, 
mepinitray TO woaypa év Toic Adyouc. Valckenaer Diatrib. p. 158, A. 
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Clin. You have spoken, guest, a speech, grave indeed, even 
if only one had (said so);' but now, since there happen to be 
very many (who say so),” it will be still more grave. 

Athen. What then shall we say, and what ought we to do ? 
Shall we apologize, as if some person were accusing us before 
impious men, who fly 3from the subjects relating to legislation, 
and? assert that we are acting in a shocking manner by legis- 
lating as if there were gods? Or shall we bid farewell to 
these, and return again to the laws, in order that this our 
preface to the laws may not become rather prolix? For the 
discourse will, if stretched out, become by no means short, if 
we sufficiently prove only moderately by reasons to men, eager 
to act impiously, some of the points, on which they say we 
ought to speak; and if we lead them to feel a fear upon 
others ; and if, after having caused them to be disgusted on 
others, we lay down laws after this on matters that are be- 
coming.4 

Clin. But, O guest, we have often, for so short a time at 
least, said this very thing, that for the present it is not meet 
to prefer brevity to prolixity. For nobody, according to the 
saying,° is pursuing usin haste. © And it would be ridiculous,® 
and at the same time paltry, for us to be seen preferring the 
shorter to the best. And it isa thing of no little moment, 
for our reasons possess somehow a power to prove that 


Jacobs in Atheneum, p. 267. Other passages are quoted by Dobree on 
Aristoph.1,c. According to Donaldson in the New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 
1, there lies hid here a comic verse, Adyototd & we Tav’Ta WEpLTETEPpEva, 
similar to pnpariote weourred@eic in Aristoph. Sone. 668. 

1,2 The words between the lunes have been introduced from the version 
of Ficinus—‘“‘etiamsi solummodo unus dixisset, nunc vero—quo plures 
sunt, qui dicunt,” 

33 J have translated as if ra had dropt out before, and cat after, zepi 
THe vomoleciac, Orelli however has suggested, what Stalbaum approves of, 
meoitrac vopoOsciac: and while Winckelmann would read Wéyouvor in 
lieu of debyouvor, Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand gevyouct wepi 
THe vopsoleciac, has omitted these words; and so after him has Taylor. 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed in part, has thus abridged—“ atque etiam terrore 
illos a scelere amovere, demum vero, quemadmodum convenit, leges ferre.”” 

5 On this saying, the origin of which is unknown, Ast refers to vi. § 1, 
oxyorne aohkatopev Kai obdév nude éord Tb KaTETETyOY, 

6_6 he Greek is yeAotov On— It was yedoioy 0’ Hy dy in the MS. of 
Ficinus, as shown by his version—‘“‘ quare ridiculum—esset.”” On the 


« n 


corruption of 6’ 7) dy into 67) see Porson Miscellan. Crit. p. 182. 
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there are gods, that they are good, and that they honour jus- 
tice pre-eminently more than men. For this will be nearly the 
most beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Let us then, 
without feeling any disgust, or being urged on, exhibit, as far as 
we can, sufficiently whatever power we possess in the way 
of persuasion, and lay aside no part of such kind of reasonings. 

Athen. !'The speech just now spoken by you appears to me 
to invite a prayer,! since you put yourself on the stretch with 
alacrity, nor is it fitting to delay any longer to discourse. 

[3.] But come, (tell us) how can any one speak without a 
feeling of anger on the question? that there are gods? For 
there is a necessity for us to bear ill with and to hate those, 
who have been and are? now the cause of the discussion, 4in 
not being persuaded? by the tales, which they have heard even 
>from young children,® and when they were fed with milk from 
their nurses and mothers, and which were spoken, as it were, in 
epodes,® both in sport and in earnest, and together with sacri- 
fices hearing them in prayers, and seeing the sights that follow 
them,’ which a young person sees and hears with the greatest 
delight, when they take place; while their parents are making 
a sacrifice with the greatest earnestness, and occupied in it in 
behalf of themselves and them;* and addressing in prayers 


1! Such is the literal version of the Greek; that of Ficinus is a para- 
phrase—‘“‘ Iste sermo tuus adeo te paratum promptumque ostendit, ut ad 
preces votumque videatur provocare ’— But what this naked mention of 
prayer has to do in this place, I confess I cannot understand. Nor could 
Sydenham; who proposed to read ed piv for evxny— But pry does not 
elsewhere thus follow ¢d, if I rightly remember. 

2 Taylor adds, no doubt to complete the idea, “as if it were a thing of 
a doubtful nature.” 

3 Ficinus, and Taylor after him, omit cai ytyvorrat. 

44 Thave, with Ast and Stalbaum, adopted Stephens’s correction—yiy- 
vovTar viv, ov weOdmevor—in lieu of yiyvovrat’ viv ody meOopEevor— 
which is perfectly unintelligible. Cousin however observes that “ la con- 
struction suspendue (est) extremement claire—I] €tait difficile de gater 
davantage une plus belle phrase—”’ 

55 It is correct Greek to say é« véwy or é« mraidwy, but not ék viwy mai- 
dwy. Hence Winckelmann proposed to insert apfapevoe after raidwrv—lI 
would rather read é« vyziwy in lieu of é« viwy raidwr— 

6 I confess I cannot understand what is meant by oioy év érwoaic. 

7 Ast translates, after Ficinus, éwopévac by “ consentaneas—”’ 

8 In lieu of éxsiywy I should prefer récywy— On the custom of persons 
praying for themselves and children only, I have written something on 
II. Alcibiad. § 18, n. 10, rd kara imi roig ayaboic rod¢g Ceote diddvae 
KENEVOYTEC PdvoLC ohioty avToIC. 
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and supplications the gods, as really existing, both at the 
rising of the Sun and Moon, and at their setting ; and when 
they hear and see the rollings on the ground and acts of 
adoration of Greeks and Barbarians of all kinds,! under the 
influence of all kinds of adversity and prosperity, not as if the 
gods were not existing, but as if existing in reality, and giving 
not even a handle for the suspicion that the gods do not exist— 
they who despise all these facts, and from not a single suffi- 
cient reason, as all would say, who possess even a little intel- 
lect, compel us to speak as we do at present, how can any one 
in mild language admonish, and at the same time teach them, 
in the first place, that the gods do exist? Let us however 
dare the attempt. For it is not meet that some of us? should 
be mad through a violent hankering after pleasure, and others 
through being angry with such characters as these. Let then 
our address to persons thus depraved in their intellect be of 
this kind and passionless, and let us speak mildly after extin- 
guishing our anger, as if conversing with one of such persons 
—* My child, you are young. But time, as it advances, will 
cause you to change in many points the opinions you now 
hold, and to give them to the opposite side? Wait then until 
that period, so as to become a judge of matters of the greatest 
moment. Now that is of the greatest moment, which you at 
present deem to be of no consequence, namely, to have correct 
ideas on the subject of the gods, and to live well or not. If 
then I first point out* to you a thing of this kind, as being 
one of great moment, I shall not appear to tell a falsehood. 
Not you alone nor your friends are the first, who have held 
this opinion respecting the gods; but there have been always 
a greater or less number labouring under this very disease. I 
will therefore tell you this, as I have come in contact with 
many of them, that not one of them, after adopting this opinion 

1 T have translated as if the Greek were not rayvrwy, but ravroiwy, to 
suit better with the subsequent wavroiarc— 

2 In lieu of nuey, which Stephens wished to reject, Winckelmann 
would read #rrwpévove— Sydenham suggested yOovey for ndoric nudy— 
Cousin translates nav by “ parmi nous autres hommes—”’ 

3_3 In the Greek it is easy to detect a dramatic fragment in Ana- 
peestics— "Q mai, vioe si rooiwy © 6 ypdvog Ilo srojoet o', wy Ooka- 
Zece Noy, peraBadrovr’ ézi ravavria GéoOa. Ficinus has “ juvenis ad- 
huc es—’’ asif his MS. read ére véoe i, 

4 Ficinus has “ sacrificavero,’’ from which it is difficult to discover 
what he found in his MS. in heu of pyviwy— 
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from their youth respecting the gods, that they do not exist, 
has continued to old age remaining in it. ‘Two circumstances 
have however remained as regards the gods, not indeed to 
many, but to some; one is, that the gods exist indeed, but take 
no care of human affairs ; and the other after this, that they do 
indeed take care, but are easily appeased by sacrifices and 
prayers. Ifthen you will be persuaded by me, you will, turning 
over! with all your might this doctrine, which has ever been 
clear? to you, wait and consider whether it be thus or otherwise, 
by inquiring of other persons, and the legislator in particular. 
But during that period do not dare to act impiously towards 
the gods. For he, who lays down laws for you, must endea- 
vour, both now and hereafter, to teach you on these points in 
what state they are. 

Clin. What has been said thus far, is, O guest, most beau- 
tifal. - 

Athen. Entirely so, Megillus and Clinias ; but we have un- 
consciously fallen upon a wonderful assertion. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which is thought by many to be the wisest of 
all assertions. 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

[4.] Athen. Some persons surely say, that all things, which 
are and have been and will be, exist, some from nature, others 
from art, and others from chance. 

Clin. And do they not (say) well ? 

Athen. It is reasonable, indeed, for wise men to speak cor- 
rectly. Let us then follow *those from that point,* and consider 
what they happen to be thinking of. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. It seems, say they, that nature and chance effect the 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were epieAirTwy, not wepi aiTar, 
which I cannot understand. 

2_2 Here again, by theslight change of dy into aei, I have made the mean- 
ing of Plato intelligible, of which Ficinus and Cornarius had only a vague 
idea, as may be seen from their respective versions, quoted by Ast. 

3.3 In lieu of rove éxeiOey Ast suggests 70 éxeiOey, ‘‘ what results from 
thence,’? and translates ri dtavoovpevoe rvyxavovoet by “quid inde col- 
ligant,’’? a meaning those words certainly cannot bear. I suspect that 
Plato wrote rove 17 Ger, “ those from las,”’ the name for the people of the 
country called more commonly Ionia. For the writer is here alluding 
more particularly to the tenets of Ionic philosophers, 
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greatest and most beautiful things, but art the lesser ; which, 
receiving from nature the generation of great and primary 
works, moulds and fabricates all the smaller works, which all 
of us call artificial. 

Clin. How say you ? 

Athen. I will speak still clearer in this way. ‘They say 
that fire and water and earth and air exist from nature and 
chance, and not one of them from art ; and that the bodies, 
next after these, of the Earth, and the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Stars,! are generated through them, being entirely with- 
out a soul; and that, 2each being borne along by the chance, 
which is a portion of the power of each,? to the spot where 
they fall together, *fit together in some congenial manner,? 
the hot with the cold, the dry with the moist, and the soft with 
the hard ; and that all things, which by the mixture of con- 
traries, according to chance, have been commingled through 
necessity, have in this way and under such circumstances 
really* generated the whole of heaven and all that are in 
heaven, and animals and plants together, ° all the seasons having 
been produced from them ;° and not, say they, through intel- 
lect, nor any god, or art, but, as we have stated, by nature and 
chance; and that art, mortal itself, being subsequently produced 
from these, themselves mortal, generated afterwards some kind 
of instruction, not partaking very much of truth, but certain 
images allied to themselves,® such as painting produces, and 
music, and whatever arts are fellow-workers: and that if any’ 


- 1 Ast says that wéoe after aoropwy re might be omitted; and omitted it 
was in the MS. of Ficinus; from whose ‘‘stellarum omnium ”’ it is easy 
to elicit dorowy re wavrwy—unless it be said that in wept TayTwy united 
lies hid weptzAavay, ‘‘ wandering round,” i. e. planets. 

2_2 This is the only translation I can give of roxy pepopmeva Ty TiC 
duvapewe Exacta ExaoTwy— 

35_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

4 From ovrwe in Euseb. P. E. 1.7, Viger elicited évrTwe, which I have 
adopted; for ratry kara ravra ovTw is not found elsewhere thus united. 

55 Why Plato should have thus introduced genitives absolute after the 
preceding accusatives, it is hard to say. 

6 In lieu of éavréy Ast suggests adroy, i.e. Teyveyv. But Taylor 
translates éavrwy by “each other,’ a meaning assigned elsewhere to the 
same pronoun. , 

7 | have translated as if the Greek were, not at 6& rx—yevvior—for dy 
or edyv could hardly be omitted—but dy & rivéc t1— for thus Twy rexvuy 
recovers, what it had lost, its governing pronoun, 
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of the arts produce any thing of a serious nature, they are such 
as communicate their own power with that of nature, such as 
the art of medicine, and of agriculture, and of gymnastics ; 
and, moreover, the statesman’s art communicates in some small 
part with nature, but very much with art; and thus the whole 
of legislation is not from nature, but art; of which! the posi- 
tions are not true. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. The gods, O blessed man, these persons say, in the 
first place, exist from art, not nature, but from certain laws ; 
and that these are different amongst different people, according 
as each have agreed to have laws laid down for each.? And, 
moreover, that things beautiful by nature are of one kind, 
those by law of another ; and that *things just do not exist 
by nature at all,? but that persons continue to dispute amongst 
themselves about them, and are perpetually changing them ; 
and that, what they change and when, possess then a fixed 
authority, emanating from art and laws, but not from any 
certain nature. All these, my friends, are amongst young 
men‘ the doctrines of the wise, both private persons® and 
poets,® who assert that to be the most just, by which a person 
obtains a victory through violence. From whence both im- 
piety comes upon young men—since gods are not such as the 
law enjoins us we ought to think there are—‘and seditions too 
(arise) on this account, while persons are drawing towards the 


1 J cannot understand 7¢ applied to réyvy. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
vig obK adn Oeic piow eivat Tac Héoe, “ to whom I will say that their po- 
sitions are not true; ”’? where ¢jow might easily have dropt out after ad\n- 
Osic— 

2 [ have adopted éxdoroie, preserved in one MS. in lieu of éavroie, si- 
milar to xaoTa éxdoTwy— 

33 On this doctrine Ast refers to Gorg. p. 482, E.§ 85; Theeetet. 
p- 172, B. § 75; Protag. p. 337, D. § 69; and Aristot, Polit. i. 3. 

4 As adv8owroreg is seldom thus united to véorc, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
both here and shortly afterwards, avoie, “ senseless,’’ for such young men 
are, and dywy for avOpwwy a little below. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. 

. 106. 
5 Ficinus has “ scriptores alii—’’ which would lead to AOTION TINQN 
in lieu of IAIQTQN. Where Aoyiwy would mean “ prose writers—’’ 

6 Plato ailudes to Pindar, as shown by iil. § 10. 

77 Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I can make 
nothing, nor could, [ think, Ficinus; whose translation is—‘ hine etiam 
seditiones oriuntur, per quas ad eam homines vitam, quasi secundum na- 
turam rectam, trahuntur, qua ita vivant, ut ceteros vincant, nec secundum 
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life, which is correct according to nature, which is in truth that 
a person lives, the master over others, and not the slave of 
others according to law.’ 

Clin. What an account have you, O guest, gone through, 
and what a mischief (detailed) to young men, both publicly in 
cities, and in their private homes! 

Athen. You speak truly, Clinias. What then think you a le- 
gislator ought to do, | when states have been of old in this con- 
dition! Ought he ?merely to stand up in the city? and 
threaten all, that unless they assert, and *are thoroughly sa- 
tisfied in their own minds,® that there are gods, such as the 
law says there are, *(they shall suffer punishment).* And 
with respect to things beautiful and just, and every thing of 
the greatest moment, and whatever tends to virtue and 
vice, that it is meet for them to think and act in the way the 
legislator leads by his writings; and that, whoever does not 
exhibit himself obedient to the laws, one of them ought to die, 
another to be punished with stripes and bonds, and another 
with disfranchisement, and others with poverty and exile; 
and that while he is laying down laws for men, °he is to have 
no persuasion over them, (so that) by fitting them to reason- 
ings, he may, as far as he can, render them mild.° 

Clin. By no means, O guest. But should any persuasion, 
though small, happen to exist relating to matters of this kind, 
it behoves a legislator, who is of the least worth, to be never 


leges aliis serviant’’— From which however it is easy to see that his MS. 
read éAxopévwy, what the sense seems to require, instead of éAxovrwy— 

1_1 Jn lieu of the words between the numerals Taylor has merely “ in 
this case, ’’ got from ‘‘ cum ita se res habent—”’ in Ficinus. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
partly by Taylor hkewise. 

33 Such seems to be the meaning of dtavonOjoovrat dofaloyrec. But 
as such an union of words is scarcely admissible in Greek, there is pro- 
bably some error in do£4 Zovrec, for which one would prefer od ducrdZorrec, 
‘nothing doubting ’—a word quoted by Stephens from Synesius Epist. 
44, and he might have added Plato in p. 897, B. § 8. 

4_.4 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found only in the Latin of Ficinus—‘‘ eos omnino peenas daturos.”’ 

5—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which, although it is not 
quite unintelligible, is not so clear as the Latin of Ficinus—‘“‘ ut antem 
in legum latione persuasionem minis adjungat, qua mitiget, nihil curabit ;”’ 
by the aid of which Ast has given, what he considers to be the general 
sense of the passage, not to be elicited fairly from the Greek. 
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faint-hearted, but! to utter, as the saying is, every cry,! and to 
become an helper to the old legal saw,” that there are gods, 
and such other things as you have discussed ; and more- 
over, to aid both nature itself and art, (by showing) that 
they two exist by? nature, or not less than nature,® since they 
are the progeny of intellect, according to correct reasoning, 
which you seem to me to have stated, and as I now believe. 

Athen. O thou most eager-minded Clinias, what, are not 
the matters thus spoken before the multitude difficult to follow 
up by arguments, and do they not possess a prolixity spoken 
with a clamorous voice ? 

Clin. But what, O guest, have we on the subject of drunk- 
enness and music waited, while we were speaking at such a 
length, and shall we not wait (while speaking) on the subject 
of the gods, and such like matters ? Moreover there will be* 
the greatest assistance to the legislation, which is united to 
intelligence, because the ordinances relating to the laws being 
put into writing, will, °as being about to afford a disproof,? 
for all time remain® perfectly quiet. So that we ought not 
to be alarmed, even if those things are at the commencement 
harsh to hear, which it will be in the power of a person, who 
is slow to learn, by frequently recurring to them, to look into ; 
nor even, if they are prolix, yet useful, do they on this account 
possess no consideration ; nor does it seem to me to be a holy 
thing for every person not to assist these assertions to the 
utmost of his power. | 

Megil. Clinias appears to me, O guest, to speak most ex- 
cellently. 

Athen. Yes, very much so; and we must do as he says. 
For if assertions of this kind were not scattered, so to say, 


1_1 On the expression—v7dcav gwrijyv isvat, Ast refers to his note on 
Rep. v. § 19, p. 530, A. 

2 The Greek is re mada véum émixovooy yiyvecOat A\oyw: where 
Winckelmann would expunge vou, but Orelli alter it into vopipw, whom 
I have followed. 

3.3 This I confess I hardly understand. The sense seems to require 
vos i} diaews OvY Hrrovi Ty— by nature or by something not less than 
nature.” 

4 Ficinus has “ est futurum,”’ for his MS. doubtless read gorat, not éori— 

55 Ficinus has ‘‘ redargutioni subjecta—”’ as if his MS. read something 
the reverse of dwoovra— . 

6 One MS. has #oeuot, to which if we add dv, we shall have what 
Ficinus found in his MS., answering to “‘ quiescant.”’ 
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amongst all men, there would be no need of arguments to 
prove that there are gods. But now this is necessary. To 
whom then does it pertain, more than to the legislator, to give 
assistance to the greatest laws, when corrupted by wicked 
men ? 

Clin. To no one.! 

[5.] Athen. But do you, Clinias, tell me again—for it be- 
hoves you to take part in the conversation—does not he, who 
mentions these things, namely, fire and water and earth and 
air, appear almost to consider them as the first of all things, 
and to call them nature, and (to say) that soul is (a production) 
subsequent to them ? Does it seem that he not only appears (to 
think so), but in reality signifies to us so much by his assertions ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Have we not then, by Zeus, discovered, as it were, 
some source of the stupid opinion of those men, who have ever 
touched upon inquiries relating to nature? Look into and 
examine the whole subject. For it is a matter of no small 
moment, if those, who meddle (themselves) with impious as- 
sertions, and are the leaders to others, are seen to employ 
arguments not correctly, but erroneously. Such to myself at 
present? appears to be the case. 

Clin. You speak well; but endeavour to show why so. 

Athen. It seems then I must employ rather unusual argu- 
ments, 

Clin. You must not, guest, hesitate. For J understand that 
you conceive you will travel out of legislation, if we handle 
reasonings of this kind. But if it is not possible to agree in 
any other way than this with what has been according to 
law just now stated, as being correct, 2on the subject of the 
gods,? let us, O wonderful man, speak even in this way. 

Athen. I will detail then some such reasoning as this, 
which, as it seems, is nearly not usual. The discourses, which 
have worked upon the soul of the impious, have shown that, 


1 Instead of ot« ¢orty the syntax requires evidently ov riva, to answer 
to the preceding riva, 

2 The sense requires ra viv, as I have translated, not roivuy. 

33 In lieu of Qoic, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast suggested 
Aéyore. But Ficinus found in his MS. Oe@yzépe, as shown by his version, 
‘* de diis secundum legem ’’—which Sydenham says is correct. For other- 
wise there would have followed, not we dp0Ge éyovery, but we dvTwe 
eioty Orelli would read Oeopotc, and refers to Epist. viii. p. 355, Bekk. 
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what is the first cause of the generation and corruption of all 
things, was not produced the first, but subsequently, and that 
the subsequent was prior: from whence they have erred re- 
specting the real existence of the gods. 

Clin, I do not yet understand. 

Athen. Almost all men, my friend, appear to have been 
nearly ignorant what the soul happens to be, and what power 
it possesses, with respect to other things belonging to it, and 
its generation besides—how that it is amongst the first of sub- 
stances and before all, and that more than any thing else it 
rules over the change and altered arrangement of bodies. 
And if this be the case, is it not necessary for things allied to 
soul to have been produced prior to those pertaining to body, 
through soul itself being more ancient than body ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Now opinion, and care, and intellect, and art, and 
law, would be prior to things hard and soft, and heavy and 
light. And moreover the great and first works and doings 
of art would be amongst the first things ; but those produced 
by nature, and nature herself, which they do not correctly 
call by that name, would be posterior to, and ruled by art and 
intellect. 

Clin. |! How not correctly ? 

Athen. Because! they are willing to say that nature is’ 
the generation relating to the first; and they place bodies 
amongst the first.2_ But if soul shall appear to be first, and 
not fire or air, *soul would be said with almost the greatest 


1_1 T have with Ast adopted what Ficinus found in his MS., as shown 
by his version—Clin. Curnonrecte? Athen. Quia— From whence Ast 
saw correctly that ore had dropt out before gvorv— 

22 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires, “ primaque 
ponunt corpora—’’ in Greek, according to Cornarius, ra dé cwpara riBéace 
Ta woora—words evidently lost through 76 opororéAevroy. Cousin, how- 
ever, considers those words to be perfectly useless. 

3__3 JT have followed for the most part Ficinus, whose version is, ‘* ani- 
ma ipsa corpore antiquior rectissime affirmabitur ; et heec ipsa ita natura 
constare, si animam corporibus antiquiorem esse constiterit,’’ who seems 
to have found in his MS. duy7 62), not Puyyn dé—and eivat cai pice, not 
eivat OragepdvTwe OTL Pioet—while to preserve the train of thought, it is 
requisite to read gorat for éori— Ast, however, adopts duagepdvTwe dicet, 
from Eusebius P. E. xii. p. 622, D., which, I confess, I do not understand. 
Cousin says—* On eclaircit la phrase entiere un peu en lisant Kai 6 Tt ou 
6 rt 0é, i. e. et que c’est 1a le veritable ordre naturel des choses.” 

2&5 
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correctness to have been produced amongst the first; and 
these will be pre-eminently by nature in this state, should any 
one show that soul is more ancient than body ;3 but other- 
wise not. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Shall we then, after this, proceed to this very 
point ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Athen. But let us by all means guard against a deceitful 
reason, lest perchance, being of a youthful look, it persuades 
us old men improperly, and after escaping, makes us a laugh- 
ing-stock ; and lest we appear, 'after throwing ourselves upon 
greater things, to miss even the little.' Consider then, if it 
were requisite for us three to pass a river, running with a 
strong current, and J, happening to be the youngest of us, and 
acquainted with many rivers, should say,—It is proper for my- 
self to make an experiment the first, and, leaving you in safety, 
to ascertain whether it is fordable by you, older than my- 
self, or how it is; and, on its appearing to be in that state, I 
were then to call upon you, and by my experience cause you 
to pass it together with myself; but if not fordable by you, for 
the danger to fall upon myself—I should appear to speak with 
moderation. So now, the future reasoning is of rather a violent 
kind, and perhaps nearly impassable, at least by your strength. 
2 Lest then it should cause in you a dizziness and giddiness, by 
being carried round, and put questions to you unaccustomed 
to give answers, and afterwards beget in you an unseemly and 
unbecoming conduct,? it appears to me that I ought, in the 
present case, to do thus to myself, (namely) to interrogate my- 
self, first, while you are hearing in safety, and after this to give 
the answer myself, and thus to go through the whole of the 
reasoning, until, as regards the soul, it is finished, and shows 
that soul exists prior to body. 

1_1 There seems to be here an allusion to the fable of the Dog and 
Shadow. At least in the prose of the original lies hid a Choliambic 
verse, MeiZw 0° éatBAnOeic améirvye Kai cuiKpOy, 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor however thought 
it sufficient to translate nearly as closely the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ne ver- 
tiginem tenebrasque vobis faciat, ad eas vos questiones deducens, quibus 
consueti non estis, atque hoc pacto dedecore et tristitia afficiat—’’ where 
mapageodpuevoc was probably omitted, as being unintelligible; for Plato 
wrote no doubt zeordepdpuevog: since giddiness is produced rather by a 
circular than a lateral motion. And so I have translated. 
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Clin. You seem to us, guest, to speak most excellently ; 
and do then as you are saying. 

[6.] Athen. Come then, if at any time we ought to call 
upon gods,! let this be done so now; (and) let them be called 
on with all earnestness to the demonstration of their existence. 
And laying hold, as by some secure rope,” let us mount up to 
the present reasoning. Now it appears to me that, when I am 
examined upon these points, I shall answer most securely 
after this fashion,’ to questions of this kind. When a person 
says—O cuest, do all things stand still,* and is nothing moved ; 
or does quite the contrary® to this take place? Or, are some 
things moved, but others remain (fixed)? To this I shall - 
reply—Some things are moved, but others remain (fixed). 
Do not then the things, which stand still, stand in a certain 
place; and are not the things, which are moved, moved (in a 
certain place)? How not? And some things would surely do 
so in one spot, but others in more (than one). Are you speak- 
ing, we shall say, of the things, which, obtaining the power of 
such as stand in the middle, are moved in one (spot), just as 
the circumference of tops,° which are said to stand still, re- 
volves ? Ido. And we understand that, in this circumference, 
the motion, which carries round ‘the largest and the smallest 
circle,’ distributes itself proportionally in small and large 
circles, and is proportionally less and more. Hence it becomes 


' LT have adopted @sodc, suggested by Viger on Euseb. P. I. xi p. 
623, in lieu of @¢6y— See my note on Zésch. Suppl. 630. 

2 Ast refers to Pheedo, p. 85, D. where reasoning is compared to a raft. 

3 In lieu of the unintelligible «dra oé, 1 have with Ast adopted xara 
7aos, furnished by Eusebius, and similar to hujusmodi in Ficinus. 

4 This was the doctrine of Parmenides. 

> This was the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

6 So I have translated cvx\wy. For Plato is alluding here to the fact, 
that a top, when it revolves the quickest, seems to stand still, or, as boys 
in England say, to sleep. See my note on Sophist § 73, p. 155. And 
hence by éyv péow, “in the middle,’? we must understand ‘on their 
centre—”’ See $ 8, on rwy évrépvwv—KiKrwr. 

7_7 This allusion to the large and small circles will be understood at 
once by knowing that in a top the circles are Jess and less, as the sides 
of the toy taper to a point. With regard to the collocation of the words 
Toy péytoToy Kai Toy opiKpdraroy, as Plato has written just afterwards 
opikpoic TE Kai peiZoow and éAarrwyv TE—Kai meiwy, one would prefer 
here roy opixporaroy cai Toy péy:oroyv: unless it be said that there is the 
figure of speech called Chiasmus, 
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the fountain of all wonderful things, ' proceeding (with) slow- 
ness! and swiftness, that coincide with large and small circles,? 
in a manner that one would expect to be an impossible occur- 
rence. You speak most true. But by things that are moved 
in many (places), you appear to me to mean such as are car- 
ried along by a movement, and pass from one place to another. 
And ?sometimes it is when? they obtain the going of some one 
centre, and sometimes more,’ by being rolled around,} Sand 
meeting on each occasion with each, they are cut through by 


1_1 Sydenham, dissatisfied, it would-seem, with the syntax of Boadd- 
THrag Topstovoa—for the accusative can depend only upon card under- 
stood—proposed to read zropifovoa, remembering probably the preceding 
weordyovuca—kivynow— I should however prefer wepaivovca— 

2 Here xvxAorge is taken in its usual sense. For there is a general in- 
ference drawn from a particular fact. 

33 The Greek is rére piv Eorcy Orse—where Stephens, after justly ob- 
jecting to such an union of words, supposes that gorw Ore is used pleo- 
nastically with rére. The idea is adopted indeed by Ast; but neither of 
those editors have produced a parallel passage, nor could they, I suspect, 
produce one. In eorw ove Baow lies hid perhaps asrarov peraBacev— 
where peraBacie would coincide with the preceding peraBaivoyra, and 
aorarov with sic Erepoyv asi romov - and the sense would be, “‘ and some- 
times they obtain the changing motion of some one centre that is not at 
rest.”’ 

4 IT cannot understand to what wAsiova is to be referred. From its 
being opposed to évdc Kévrpov, one would expect wAEdywy. But as évoe 
Kévrpov depend themselves upon Bao, (or peraBaow, if my correction 
is correct,) the sense would require Pdcerc (or peraBaoec) wredvwr. 
With regard to the two kinds of motion, one of a body revolving on its 
centre ina fixed place, and another of a body revolving similarly, but 
with a change of place, Ast refers to Parmenid. p. 138, D. § 24, and 
Theetet. p. 181, D. § 95. 

> Cousin translates repeevAtvdeiobat, by “ rouler ca et 14 dans I’ espace.” 
But that would be in correct Greek évOev rai EvOev evdivdsiobat. 

6.6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has “et cum singula sibi 
invicem passim occurrant, si stantibus resistentibusque obvia fiunt, scin- 
duntur—”’ as if he had found in his MS. wpoorvyydvovra Oé& exdorore 
ExaoTa éauToic Tog éoTHoe wai dvOcorGot dtacxigerae piv— For Plato 
might have alluded to a theory promulgated perhaps by some philosopher, 
who endeavoured to unite the conflicting tenets of Parmenides and He- 
racleitus, that the Earth, which was supposed to be at rest at the centre 
of the system, might be split by a planet coming in contact with it; just 
as some modern astronomers have fancied that the four asteroids, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta, are the fragments of a large planet, that was 
once found between the Earth and Mars. 
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those that stand still ;® ! but being in the middle and between 
things of this kind, they are mingled with each other, meeting 
from an opposite direction, and carried along to one point.! I 
mean that these things are, as you say. And, moreover, the 
things that are mingled together,? are increased; but when 
separated,? waste away, when the existing condition of each 
remains ; but when it does not remain, both are destroyed. 
But the generation of all things takes place, when what event 
occurs? Itis evident that, when the commmencement, after re- 
ceiving an increase, arrives at the state of a second transition, 
and proceeding from this to that which is near, as far as three, 
4it possesses sense in things sentient.4 Every thing therefore 
is generated by this change and transition, and it exists in 
reality when it remains ; but when it is changed into another 
condition, it becomes entirely destroyed. Have we not then 
detailed, O friends, the whole of motion in its species and num- 
bers, except two? . 
Clin. Of what kind are those ? 

Athen. They are nearly those, my good man, for the sake 

of which has been the whole of our present inquiry. 
Clin. Speak more clearly. 
Athen. It was surely for the sake of soul. 
Clin. Entirely so. | 

Athen. Let then one motion be that, which is able to move 
other things, but is ever unable to move itself ;° and let the 

1_1 Here again I am quite in the dark ; and so was Ficinus, as is evi- 
dent from his unintelligible version, ‘‘ sin vero contra latis unum facta, 
tam hec quam ipsorum intermedia conjunguntur atque condensantur ; ”’ 
and so too was Taylor, whose translation is—‘“‘ But when they meet with 
each other and are borne along in an opposite direction, then the parts 
situated in the middle, and those between these, becoming one, they are 
mingled together.’’ Cousin says—J’ entends peraév réiy rowovrTwy par 
peraty Trav && ivavriag dravrwy Twv Kai pepopevwr, c’est a dire que deux 
corps qui, partis de deux points opposés, se rencontrent, forment un seul 
corps, dont le mouvement tient le milieu entre les deux mouvemens, qui 
poussaint les deux corps, dont il est composé.” 

2 2 Ficinus, aware that cvyco:vdueva could not be translated into Latin 
by asingle word, has properly made use of two,-‘‘ conjuncta densataque,”’ 
and rendered similarly dcaxcgtvépeva by “ disjuncta rarefactaque.” 

44 Unless ox7 is to be taken in the sense of wapéyy, we must take 
aic@no.v in a passive sense, says Ast; whose version is “ percipi possit 
ab iis, qui sensibus preediti sunt—’’ referring to agy7 as the thing to be per- 
ceived. For myself I am quite content to confess my inability to per- 


ceive what Plato is aiming at in the whole of this passage. 
5 This motion belongs to nature. T. 
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other be that, which is ever able to move both itself! and 
other things, by a commingling anda separation, and by in- 
crease and the contrary,” and by generation and corruption ; 
and Jet this motion be different from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Shall we not then place that motion as the ninth, 
which always moves another, and is moved by another ; but 
the motion, which moves both itself and others, (and) which 
is adapted to all doings and sufferings, and which is truly de- 
nominated the change and motion of all things, shall we not 
call this almost? the tenth ?4 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But which of the ten motions shall we most correctly 
select as the most powerful of all, and pre-eminently effective ? 

Clin. It is necessary to say, that the motion, which is able 
to move itself,> is superior ten thousand-fold, and that all the 
rest come after this. 

Athen. You speak well. Must we not then alter one or 
even two of our present assertions, as having been made not 
correctly ? 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which was stated respecting the tenth, was not 
correctly stated. 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. According to reason, it is the first in generation and 
strength ; but we hold, as second to this, that which comes 


' This is the motion of soul. T. On these two kinds of motion Plato 
founds his leading argument in the Phedo for the immortality of the 
soul, 

? Why Plato should thus have written cai rw évayriw, instead of pe- 
woeot, to balance the preceding atvéare, it is difficult to understand. Some- 
thing similar however is found in v. 5, as I have remarked in p. 163, n. 4. 

3 This “ almost’ seems very strange here, as if there could be any doubt 
of its being the tenth or not. The word is properly omitted by Ficinus. 
It came from dscarng—oyeddy shortly afterwards. 

* The genus of motion is here distributed into ten species: 1. revolution 
about a fixed centre; 2. transition from place to place; 3. condensation ; 
4. rarefaction; 5. increase; 6. decrease; 7. generation; 8. destruction ; 
9. change produced in another by another; and 10. change produced by 
a thing itself, both in itselfand in another. This last is the tenth motion, 
of which he now speaks, and is the motion of soul. T. 

5 Ficinus has ‘et se et alia movere,” as if his MS. read ray abryy av- 
THy Kai Erepa Kiveiv—similar to rhy re éauT hy Kivovoay Kai Erepa just 
before, 
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after it, (the tenth,) although it has been Just now absurdly 
called the ninth. 

Clin. How say you ? 

[7.| Athen. Thus. When one thing moves another, and 
something else always moves the former, will there ever be 
amongst such things any thing which first moves ? 

Clin.! How can that, which is moved by another, ever be 
the first of things that cause an alteration ? 

Athen.' It is certainly impossible. But when a thing, by 
moving itself, alters another thing, and this latter some other 
thing, and thousand things upon ten thousand become moved 
thus, will there be any other commencement of all the motion 
than the change of that, which moves itself ? 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and on these points we 
must agree. 

Athen. Let us speak? still further in this way, and give an 
answer to ourselves. If all things that are produced should 
somehow stand still together, as the majority of such persons? 
dare to assert (they do), which of the above-mentioned mo- 
tions must necessarily exist the first ? 

Clin. That surely which moves itself. For things 4 will 
never change by a fall under another, when there has not ex- 
isted previously a change by a fall in themselves.4 

Athen. We will say then that the commencement of all 
motions, and which first exists in things standing still and 
moved, is that, which moves itself; (and) that this is neces- 
sarily the most ancient and the most powerful change of all : 
but that the second is that, which is altered by another thing, 
and moves other things. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Since then we are at that point of our reasoning, 
let us likewise give an answer to this. 


11 J have adopted in part the arrangement of the speeches suggested 
by Ast, and approved by Stalbaum. Cousin however is content with the 
common arrangement, but without being able to assign any satisfactory 
reason in its favour. 

2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ nos ipsos interrogemus.”’ 

3 By ‘“‘such persons”? are meant “the impious,” whose arguments the 
Athenian is supposed to be bringing forward and refuting. 

44 J have translated as if the Greek were od pn woré ru EuTpocOEv 
peraréoy—not wore iurrpoo8erv—for otherwise peramwéoy would want its 
subject. 
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Clin. To what ? 

Athen. If perchance we should see this (first)! motion 
taking place in a body formed of earth, or water, or fire-like, 
whether separate or mixed, what circumstance should we say 
was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you ask me, whether, when a thing moves itself, 
we should say it is alive ? 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. That it is alive. How not? 

Athen. But what, when we see soul inherent in any thing, 
must we admit “that it lives through any thing else than this? 

Clin. Through nothing else.” 

Athen. Hold then, by Zeus. Would you not be willing to 
understand three things with respect to each thing? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. One, the existence; and one, the definition? of the 
existence; and one, its name; and that there are likewise two 
questions respecting every thing that exists? 

Clin. How two? 

Athen. Sometimes each of us, when the name itself ‘is pro- 
posed, inquires the definition; and sometimes, when the de- 
finition itself'* is proposed, we inquire on the other hand the 
name. Are you then willing for us to speak again of a thing 
of this kind at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Athen. There is surely a twofold distinction in other things, 
and in numeration. Thus, for instance. in numeration, “ even” 
is a name; but the definition is, a number divided into two 
equal parts. 

Chin. Certainly. 


1 Ficinus has alone, what the train of thought requires, “ primum mo- 
tum,’’ as if his MS. read ratrny r7v a@ instead of ratrny merely. 

22 T have followed Ficinus, who doubtless found in his MS., @Aw 7 
rovTe avro Ziv, and ov« d&dXw, in lieu of GAXo 4 Tad’roy ToITH Ciy— 
ovx aAX\o: which Ast could not understand, as is evident from his at- 
tempt to explain and correct the common reading. 

3 The proper Greek word for definition is doc. But dyes is some- 
times taken in that sense, as shown by Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, on 
Pheedon, p. 198. 

4.4 I cannot see what airo and airéy have to do here. The sense 
seems to require rather, rd évoua moorevduevdy ov Tov— “the name 
perchance of a thing being proposed—” and similarly in the next sentence, 
Tov Adyov avd Tov woorevouevoy instead of abroyv— 
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Athen. I mean some such thing as this. Do we not speak 
of the same thing in each way, when, on being asked the 
name, we give the definition, or, being asked the definition, 
(we give) the name? !and when we call by the name of “even” 
a thing really the same, but by a definition divide a number 
as into two (equal)! parts? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But what is the definition of that thing, to which 
there is the name of soul? Have we any other than what has 
been just now mentioned, I mean, the motion which is able to 
move itself ? 

Clin. Do you mean, that the thing, which moves itself, is 
the definition of that existence, which we all call by the name 
of soul ? 

Athen. Yes, I do. But if this be the case, do we not still 
regret that it has not been shown sufficiently, that soul is the 
same with the first generation and motion of things which 
are, and have been, and will be, and, on the other hand, of all 
the contraries to these ;? since it has appeared to be the cause 
of all change and motion in all things? 

Clin. No. For soul has been sufficiently shown to be the 
most ancient of all things, and the commencement of motion. 

Athen. Will not then the motion, which exists in another 
through another, but which never causes a thing to be moved 
in itself, be the second in order? *and ought it not to be 
placed after the former motion, by whatever interval of num- 
bers any one may choose to reckon,® since it is the change 
by a truly soulless body ? 

Clin. Right. 


1—1 J have translated the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘quandoquidem unam 
eandemque rem, nomine quidem, parem, ratione vero numerum in duo 
eequalia divisibilem appellamus;’’ for he probably found in his MS., not 
simply diva dtatpotpevor, but diva etc ica dratperéoy, similar to dvat- 
povpevoc sic toa Ovo pion just before. 

2__2 What Plato meant by the contraries to things that are, have been, 
and will be, I confess I cannot conceive. 

8—3 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ et quoto 
quis velit numerorum intervallo, superiori motui postponendus,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. cai éréoq dp.Oum Botrotr’ ay Tic apOmeiv adbryy, 
wodXooTn TooovTe, instead of drdowy ap.Ousv—7oddAooTHY TocoUTwY, 
where I cannot discover either syntax or sense. With regard to zod)oorn, 
Ast says it means ‘“‘ one out of many, i. e. the least,”’ referring to Phileb. 
p- 44, E., while ‘‘ postponendus ’’ would lead to éxréa in lieu of re kai— 


ad 
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Athen. Rightly then, and decisively, and most truly, and 
most completely, should we have said that soul was generated 
prior to body, and that body is posterior and secondary, as 
being according to nature ruled over by the ruling soul. 

Clin. With the greatest truth indeed. 

[8.] Athen. We surely remember, however, that we agreed 
on a previous occasion that, if soul should appear to be more 
ancient than body, the things pertaining to soul would also be 
more ancient than those pertaining to body? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now conduct, and manners, and wishes, and reason- 
ings, and true opinions, and attention, and memory, would 
have been generated prior to the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and strength of bodies, if soul be (prior) to body. 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Is it not then necessary after this to acknowledge, 
that soul is the cause of things good and evil, and of honour- 
able and base, and of just and unjust, and of all contraries, if 
we lay it down as the cause of all things? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is it not also necessary to assert, that soul, which 
administers ![and dwells in|! all things that are moved in 
every way, administers likewise the heavens ? 

Chin. How not? 

Athen. One soul, or many? Many; (for) I will answer 
for you. Let us not then lay down less than two, one the 
beneficent, and the other able to effect things of a contrary 
kind.2 | 

Clin. You speak very correctly. 

Athen. Be it so. Soul then leads every thing in heaven, 
and on earth, and in the sea, by its movements; the names of 
which are, to will, to consider, to take care of, to consult, to 


_ form opinions true and false, to be in a state of joy, sorrow, con- 


fidence, fear, hate, love, together with all such primary move- 
ments as are allied to these, and which, receiving those of 
bodies that are secondary efficients, lead all things to increase 


'_1 The words kat évotcovoay are omitted by Clemens Alexandr. 
Strom. v. p. 593, A, = 701, Poit., correctly; for the argument turns not 
upon dvorety and évouceiv united, but croreeiy singly. 

2 On this doctrine of two powers, good and evil, Ast refers to Xeno- 
phon Cyrop. vi. I, 41. 
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and decay, and to rarefaction and condensation, and to things 
consequent upon these, such as heat, cold, gravity, lightness, 
the hard and the soft, the white and the black, the sour and 
sweet, (and the bitter,)! and all that Soul makes use of, when, 
being a goddess herself, 2 she ever takes as an ally Mind, a god,? 
and disciplines all things correctly and happily; but when 
with Not-Mind,? it works out every thing the contrary. Shall 
we lay down that such is the case? or do we still doubt whether 
the case is different ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Whether then shall we say, that the genus of soul 
has a power over heaven and earth, and the whole circuit,* (as 
being) > intellectual and full of virtue, or as® possessing neither 
of these qualities? Are you willing then for us to answer 
these questions thus ? 

Clin. How? 

Athen. Tf, let us say, O wonderful man, the whole path of hea- 
ven, and at the same time the progressive movement of all it 
contains, possess a nature similar to the motion and circulation 
and reasonings of Mind, and proceed in a manner allied to 
them, it is evident that we must say that the most excellent 
soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it along a path 
of that very kind. 

Clin. Right. 


i The words between the lunes are omitted by Bekker, with the two 
modern MSS., which have been evidently tampered with. Ficinus found 
them in his better one, as shown by his version, “austerum, dulce, 
amarum.”’ 

2_2 J] have followed the text of Bekker, roockaBotvoa dei Osdy Od 
ovca, and translated woo0c\aPovoa, “‘ taking as an ally,’? remembering the 
expression in Zisch. Prom. 225, rpoohaBovra pnrépa, as explained by 
Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 3028, who to the passages quoted from 
Demosthenes might have added Thucyd. i. 82, and Xenophon K. A. 
i. 7, 3. In considering Mind as a god, Plato had perhaps in mind the 
doctrine, to which Euripides alludes in Tro. 890, Zede ir’ ’Avaykn 
gvoeog cite Novc kopariyv: where Musgrave refers to Cicero de N. D. 1, 
11, “Cur quidquam ignoraret animus, si deus esset ? ”’ 

3 To preserve the antithesis in Nov¢g and “Avora I have translated 
** Mind,”’ and ‘* Not-Mind.” 

4 Ficinus has ‘‘ totumque orbem.’’ But as zrepiodoe could not have that 
meaning by itself, one would suspect that rod wavré¢ had dropt out be- 
tween ry¢ and zeptddov, similar to 1) Tov wavro¢ wepiodog, in Timeus, 

. 8, A. 
. 5,6 [ have translated as if the Greek were dre ¢pdvtpoy ov, and 7 
dire, not Td Ppdripoy, and n ro— 
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Athen. But if it proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, 
that the evil (soul leads it). 

Clin. And this too is correct. 

Athen. What nature then does the motion of Mind _pos- 
sess? To this question indeed it is difficult, friends, to an- 
swer prudently. It is therefore just that I should for the 
present anticipate | you in the answer. 

Clin. You say well. 

Athen. Let us then not look, as it were, opposite to the 
sun,? and, bringing upon ourselves night in mid-day, answer the 
question, as if we could ever sufficiently see and know Mind 
with mortal eyes:? but one may see it more securely by look- 
ing to the image of the object of the question. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. From among those ten motions let us take (one) 4 
as an image, to which Mind is similar, which bearing in re- 
membrance, I will in common with you give a reply. 

Clin. You would speak most beautifully. 

Athen. We remember, at present,? so much at least of what 
was said formerly, that some of all things we laid down were 
moved, and others remained (at rest). 

Clin. We do. 

Cthen. But of things, which are moved, some were moved 
in one place, but others borne along in many. 


1 T have adopted wpo\apnGaveyv, found in one MS. of Eusebius, in 
preference to 7o0cAapBdveyv, which Ast says means the same as €vAXap- 
GBavew: an assertion so little to the taste of Winckelmann, that he pro- 
poses to read wp0Gtpwe EvAAapPdveyv, referring to EvAAnwTwe—Tpobv- 
powe, in xi. p. 968, B. 

? Ast explains this correctly by saying that persons by looking upon 
the sun blunt their eye-sight. But unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
did not write é% évayriac. For efe HAtov expresses all that ¢& évavriac 
cic HAtov could do, to say nothing of oiov, which ought to precede, not 
follow, é& évavriac. But he might have written something to this effect, 
yravtiy dvonrace opotot, i. e. “ like owls without sense—”’ For owls, like 
bats, cannot see when flying against the sun. 

3_3 In the words of the original lies hid, I suspect, a poetical frag- 
ment, ob vovv wore Oynroic”Oppacw dbopmevor yywodpevoi 0 ikavéc. 

‘ I have translated as if piay had dropt out after AadBwpyerv. Of this 
fact had Ficinus been aware, he would have given a closer version than 
the following, ‘‘ Videamus, cui potissimum decem illarum agitationum 
similis sit intellectus, ut, tanquam imagine, hac utamur.” 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were not roiyvy but ra viv, to 
balance rov rorse— 
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Clin. 'They are so. 

Athen. Of these motions, it is necessary for that, which is 
borne! along in one place, to be moved round a certain middle 
point, in imitation of ? circles fashioned by a wheel,” and that 
it is in every respect as much as possible allied and similar 
to the circular movement of Mind. 

Clin. How say you? | 

Athen. In saying that both Mind and the movement borne 
along in one place, are moved according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and in the same, and round the same, and to- 
wards the same, according? to one reason, and one order, similar 
to the movements of a sphere+ made round by a turner, we 
should not appear to be at all indifferent workmen for beautiful 
similes in a speech. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. The motion, then, which is not borne along in a 
similar manner, nor according to the same, nor in the same, 
nor round the same, nor towards the same, °neither in ar- 
rangement, nor in order, nor in one certain reason,? will be 
allied to all Not-Mind. 

Clin. It will so most truly. 

Athen. It will then be now no longer difficult to assert dis- 
tinctly, that since it is soul, which leads all things in a circular 

1 As gépeoOar is generally employed by Plato to denote a progressive 
motion, geoouévyy could scarcely be introduced here; nor was it, I con- 
ceive, in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version is ‘‘ qui semper in uno fit.” 


But since Eusebius acknowledges it, and it is repeated twice afterwards, 
it would be perhaps uncritical to reject it in this place. 

22, Such is Taylor’s English for the Latin of Ficinus, “ circuli torno 
confecti similis.’” For neither of them knew that Plato was alluding to a 
top, as I have shown on § 6, p. 419, n.®. Hence the real meaning is, “‘ being 
an imitation of tops made round by aturner.”’ For according to Hesychius, 
the Téovoc was an instrument used to make things round. With respect 
to the text, it is strange that Bekker should not have adopted otcay from 
Eusebius, in lieu of ovody, which is perfectly unintelligible, and properly 
rejected by Ast. 

3 Ast would read ca@’ fva in lieu of kai éva, which is without regimen. 
Ficinus too has “ una ratione et uno ordine.” 

4 By this “sphere,” was meant “a top.” 

55 Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here, éy rdopm 
—iv ragec—ivy rit AOyw, after he had written in the corresponding clause 
of the preceding speech, ca®’ éva Néyoy Kai raéw piay, although it is 
true that «kéoum seems to have been introduced here to pave the way 
for the subsequent koopovoay. In lieu however of rut we must evi- 
dently read évi, as I have translated. 
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manner, we must of necessity assert, that the best soul, or the 
contrary, leads round, and takes care of, and arranges the 
circular movement of heaven. 

Clin. From what has been now stated, it is not, O guest, 
holy to say otherwise than that, either one soul, possessing 
every virtue, or more souls, lead those things round. 

Athen. You have listened, Clinias, to the reasons in the 
best manner; but listen still further to this. 

Clin. To what? 

[9.] Athen. If a soul leads round the Sun, and Moon, and 
the other Stars, does it not do so to each singly. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then direct our arguments to one (luminary), 
that they may appear to suit all the stars. 

Clin. Which one ? 

Athen. Every one sees the body of the Sun, but not one 
its soul; nor (the soul) even of the body of any other animal, 
either living or dead ; 'but there is a great hope that this ge- 
nus (of things), which is naturally altogether not perceptible 
by all the senses of the body, would be thoroughly perceptible 
by the Mind alone. Let us then take something of this kind 
in our thoughts respecting it.! 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. If soul leads the Sun, we shall perhaps not miss the 
mark by asserting that it does so in nearly one of these three 
methods. 


1—1 JT have translated as if the Greek were—dAN éAric tore 7OAXD, 76 
yéivog npiv rouro, 0 dvaicOnroy ro waparav wadcoalc Taig TOU CwRaTOE 
aicOnoeor repeTreguce, Ocavdnroy ay eivar vip wove’ Kai On Kal OLvavonpare 
AGBopev abrov wipe Td ToWdvde—not GAN éEXwic wodAAY TO TapaTay T6— 
TOUTO AvaioOnToV TATALIC—TELLTEDUKEVAL, VONTOY O Eivat Ve Movi oH Kai 
SvavonuwaTrt—where, as Ast was the first to remark, there is neither syn- 
tax norsense. With regard to the transposition of ré wapazay, it is re- 
quired by the usual practice of Plato, who unites perpetually mae with some 
of its adverbial derivatives, and so too he does kai 07 kai: and while veor- 
wepuxey ATA might have been easily corrupted into vept7repuxev AT, where 
the compound écavonror is better suited than the simple vonror to the fol- 
lowing d:avonpart, both the syntax and sense require rather dy eivar after 
éXqic than eivat. Lastly, as regards dravénrov—vq@ povy, Ficinus found 
that very reading in his MS. as shown by his version—‘“ idque genus cum 
nullo corporis sensu percipiatur, sola mente comprehenditur,”’ although 
less dependence than usual is to be placed here upon his translation, as 
he has omitted éAi¢ woAAn—76 TapaTav and mepimEeguKévar— Baiter too 
would unite v@ pove with voyroyv— 
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Clin. What methods ? 

Athen. That either, residing within this apparent circular 
body, it entirely carries along a thing of that kind, just as the 
soul within us carries us around every where; or that, by sup- 
plying somehow from without a body of fire or air, as the doc- 
trine is of some persons, it violently impels body with body ; 
or thirdly, that being itself destitute of body, yet possessing 
certain other powers pre-eminently wonderful, it leads the way. 

1 Clin. Yes, this is necessary, that a soul, by doing some 
one of these things, should lead through? all. 

Athen 3 And this too is surely better,® for every man to 
consider this very soul as a god, which, keeping together the 
Sun, as a well-reined car, brings a dancing light to all the uni- 
verse, whether derived from without, or in whatever manner, 
or by whatever road. Or how shall we say? 

Clin. Yes, (for every man) surely, who has not arrived at 
the extremity of silliness. 

Athen. But with respect to all the stars, and the moon, and 
years, and months, and all the seasons, shall we give any other 


1__1 T have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus. 

? Instead of duayery one would have expected rather wepidyev, or dra- 
Kopicerv— 

3.3 J have translated as if the Greek were kai rouré y’ Hy dpEvoy Td 
TavTny, not avrov On auevov: to which Stephens was the first to object ; 
for since dpervoy and yoewr could not both be found in the same sentence, 
one of them is superfluous. He did not however remark that avrog and 
its cases never begin a sentence, unless followed by péy, 6é, yao, or an en- 
cilitic. 

4_4 The Greek is eire tv dppaciy Exovoa npiv HrLovy ays gE ToiC 

dimaoty, sit’ wey iO’ Orrwe €i0? Ory, Gedy HyeioOat yoewy wavra dvooa. 
But as the first sire has nothing, to which it is opposed, it is evidently an 
error. So too is év dppaotv. For the Sun was not held to be in more cars 
than one, but to be seated in a car drawn by four horses. Moreover nyty 
is perfectly useless. And lastly, yoewy would, as remarked already, be 
superfluous after duevov. Ihave therefore translated as if the Greek 
were %) yé, oloy Goma, ovvixovoa eynrioy troy, dye PwC XoPEVOY Toiocé 
waow eit cEwOey 18 O7rwe EO Orn Gedy yyEeio8ar TavTa dvdpa: where 
evnvioy is plainly confirmed by Plato himself in Pheedr. § 57, ra pér Oedy 
dynpata tcoppérwe ebyvv byTa padiwe wopederat, and his imitator Plu- 
tarch, ii. p. 445, B., Gorep ebnricy Opésupa Kai mpgoy 6 Adyoe 1 L0XEI : 
and while yopsvov, as applied to the heavenly bodies, is sufficiently de- 
fended by Euripides in Peirith. Fr, 2, Nd& aiokdypwe axoirog Tf dorowy 
Oydoe ivdedexdc audtyooede, and by Tibullus in ii. 1, 87, “‘ Nox jun- 
git equos currumque sequuntur—sidera fulva choro—” the expression 
Toisoe waotvy may be compared with éuiBdoag we tig Oxnpa Titv TOU 
TavTog Pvory éCerée, in Timens, p. 41, E. 
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account than this, that, since a soul, or souls, good in 
every virtue, are seen to be the causes of all these things, we 
will call them gods, whether they exist in bodies, as being 
animals, and put in order the whole of heaven, by what- 
ever road or in whatever manner (they do so)? nor is there 
the person,! who, assenting to this, would endure (to say) 
that all things are not full of gods.? 

Clin. 3? There is not, O guest, a person so insane.® 

Athen. After assigning then limits to him, who at the former 
period conceived that gods do not exist, let us, Clinias and 
Megillus, free ourselves (from this person). 

Clin. What (limits) ? 

Athen. Wither that heis to teach us we do not speak rightly, 
in laying down that soul is the first generation of all things, 
and such other points as follow upon this; or, if he is unable 
to assert any thing better than we do, that he is to be per- 
suaded by us, and live for the remainder of his life in the 
notion that gods do exist. Let us then see whether we have 
spoken sufficiently to those, who do not conceive that gods 
exist, or insufficiently. 

Clin. Insufficiently, O guest, the least, of all. 

[10.] Athen. For these then let this be the end of our dis- 
course. And let us thus ° soothe him, who conceives that gods 
exist indeed, but take no care of human affairs. Let us then say, 
O thou best (of men),® since you think there are gods, perhaps 
a certain divine relationship leads you to honour what is cog- 
nate, and to think it does exist; but the 7 (good) fortune” of 


> ef 


1 T have adopted 020 Sorte, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of £10’ ooriec, to 
answer to ovx éorev—ovdeic in the answer of Clinias, and ouoAoy#y with 
four MSS., and dzopevet with Stephens. 

? This was the theory of Thales. See Aristot. Ileot Wuyi, i. 8, Dio- 
genes Laert. i. 27, and Stobeus Ecl. Physic. Asr. 

3_3 From the words of the original may be elicited an Iambic verse— 
Ovx ioriy otTwc Tapagpovay ove Eic, EEve. 

4 Ficinus omits entirely év ry apdo8ev yodvy. Taylor has “at 
present.”’ 

5 Ficinus has ‘sic,’? answering to wée in Theodoretus. The word is 
wanting in all the MSS. of Plato. 

6 Ast, not aware that 07 follows the superlative, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom., and that dorore Oy is to be taken ironically, con- 
ceives that 67) ¢Gmev is put by an hyperbaton for g@pev dn—as if 07 
could thus begin a clause after a vocative. 

7—? Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ successus,”’ as if his MS. read 
evrTuyiat, not Tvyae. 
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evil and unjust men, both in private and public life, who, al- 
though not truly happy, yet are deemed to be very much so 
in common opinion, and are improperly hymned by the Muses, 
and in all kinds of compositions to boot, leads you not very 
sensibly! to impiety. Or perhaps, on seeing that impious old 
men, after arriving at their end, have left behind them grand- 
children in the greatest honours, you are disturbed *for the 
present? 3in all these matters; tor learning by hearsay, or 
perhaps being altogether an eye-witness,* you have met with 
many and dreadful impieties, that have occurred to some, who 
through such very acts have arrived® ®from small means at 
despotic power and the greatest (state). On account of all 
such events, you would then evidently be unwilling to blame 
the gods as the causes of such things, through your relation- 
ship with them; but at the same time being led by a want of 
reason, and unable to feel an ill-will towards the gods, you 
have arrived at your present state, so as to think that they 
do indeed exist, but that they despise and neglect the affairs 
of men. In order then that your present opinion may not? 


' T have translated as if the Greek were pad’ obk Eupedee, not add’ obK 
éupehwco-— Ficinus has ‘ temere,’’ without d\X’— 

2_ In lieu of ra viv, Plato evidently wrote re voty— remembering 
the expression in Sophocles Cid. IT’. 473, Agvd pe voty devad rapdcoet 
godo¢ oiwvobsrac—tfor so we must read in lieu of Asya pév obvy—which 
every editor of the dramatist has hitherto failed to correct; while from drar, 
which Eusebius has after drav, Stephens elicited & ’rayv, with the approba- 
tion of Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 281. But as Ficinus has “ valde turbaris,” 
perhaps he found in his MS. a@yay instead of oray: and in that case [ 
should prefer dyay re vovy— For this dyay re is similar to wévv re in 
Phileb. p. 63, B., and in Atheneus xill. p. 555, A., and the other pas- 
sages quoted by D’Orville on Chariton V. 4, p. 477, ed. Lips. 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

4..* Ficinus has “‘audistis fortassis aut etiam ipse vidisti.”? For he 
found in his MS. towe dé Ot’ axorje atoOdmevocg H Kai abtomrne roocTu- 
yay, not tdwy 9 Ov axon aicOousvog i} Kal wavramacw avroe adroxrne 
mpooruxwy, where idwy adroc is evidently an explanation of avroarnc— 
Cousin however says that the common reading “est irréprochable et 
méme €élégante.”’ 

> For the sake of the syntax, it is evident that we must read ruci—agu- 
Kopévore, not apixopevwe. , 

66 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has what is more elegant, “ex re 
parva in magnam et ex infimo gradu ad tyrannidem.”’ 

.’ Ficinus has ‘‘ te trudat,”’ as if his MS. read #09 oe, net Oy oor, 
from which I have elicited éAry i For Arey and édOeiy are else- 
F 
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draw you in the direction of impiety to greater suffering, but. 
that! we may be able, as it were, to send it away,? while ad- 
vancing (like a disease), by reasonings, let us endeavour to unite 
the reasoning next in order, with that, which we went through 
from the beginning, against the party, who held that gods 
did not exist at all, and to make use of it for the present. 
And do you, Megillus and Clinias, in succession, answer for 
the young man, as you did before; and if in our reasonings 
any thing difficult occurs, I will, as I did just now, take hold 
of you and cause you to pass the river. 

Clin. You speak correctly. And do you act in this man- 
ner, and we will, to the best of our power, do as you say. 

Megil. But, perhaps, it would not be difficult to prove this 
at least, that the gods are no less attentive to small things than 
to such as are pre-eminent in greatness. For I surely * heard 
and was present* during what was just now said, that they 
are good and possess every virtue, and have a care peculiarly 
their own of all things. 

Clin. And I too heard it very distinctly. 

Athen. Let us then after this search out in common thus, 
by speaking of what virtue of theirs do we acknowledge that 
they are good. Come then, to be temperate, we say, and to pos- 
sess a mind, (belongs) to nee but their contraries to vice. 


Clin. We say so. 


where interchanged, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 234, and 
to the passages there quoted I could add not a few more. 

1 I have translated as if the Greek were aAN’ tva, not ard éay, to 
which Ast was the first to object. 

2 The verb dzodtoroureto@at, similar to “‘averruncare”’ in Latin, is 
applied to the driving away a calamity or disease; and hence I have in- 
troduced just afterward the words, ‘‘ like a disease,’’ as has been done just 
before in the phrase ‘‘ impietatis morbum,”’ and for the same reason, by 
Ficinus; whose translation, ‘‘remedium pro viribus, opinionem hance 
refutantes adhibeamus,”’ is thus partially adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ to the ut- 
most of our power to convince you of its fallacy.” 

cae | have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast ; 
while in a@xove, found in five MSS,, and 7Kovoy, in three, lies hid dehkoa 
or 7KHKOELY. So too again, where one MS. reads em nKoev for érnKovoy, 
there Plato EMHKNKOELY. In like manner dkovete is quoted incorrectly 
by Georg. Lecapen. in lieu of adkjnKkoag in Meno, § a2: 

—* Plato has here, as elsewhere, adopted an vorepoy mrpdrepov. Fi- 
cinus therefore, designedly perhaps, abridged the whole passage in his 
version, “‘ pressertim cum paulo ante dictum fuerit, eos omni virtute re- 
fertos providentiam omnium sibi propriam vendicare.”’ 
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Athen. And that fortitude (belongs) to virtue, and cow- 
ardice to vice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And shall we say that some of these are base, and 
others honourable? 

Clin. Of necessity. 

Athen. And shall we say that of such things those, that are 
vile, if (vile) they are,! belong to us; but that to gods there 
is no share in aught that is great or small amongst things of 
this kind ? 

Clin. And this too every one would acknowledge. 

Athen. What then, shall we place carelessness, and idleness, 
and luxuriousness, as belonging to the virtue of soul? Or 
how do you say? 

Clin. How can we? 

Athen. But belonging to the contrary ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. The contraries therefore to these belong to that 
which is contrary. 

Clin. 'To that which is contrary. 

Athen. What then, would a person luxurious, and careless, 
and idle, whom the poet? says is most like the bees without a 
sting, be ?wholly of such a kind amongst us ?? 

Clin. *Having spoken most correctly.* 

Athen. It must not then be said, that a god has a habit of 


1 On the ellipse in eiwep Ast refers to ii. § 10. 

2 Hesiod in ’Epy. 300. 

3_3 The Greek is 6 rotovrog Tao niv. But four MSS. acknowledge 
zac, adopted by Stalbaum; who confesses however the passage to be 
corrupt, nor is it clear how it ought to be corrected. Ficinus has— 
‘‘nonne odio nobis habetur’’—as if his MS. read ytyvowr’ dy orvynroc 
in lieu of yiyvour’ dy 6 rowvroc— Hence, if we read wag év nuty like- 
wise, we shall probably have what Plato wrote, unless we adopt Winckel- 
mann’s—6 rowovrog waot veseonroc, got from the words in Hesiod, Tw 
yé Geoi vewecwse. 

4.4 To make something like sense out of these words, Ficinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, translated—‘ Rectissime profecto pveta ille cecinit.”’ 
But the question is not whether Hesiod said what was correct or not, but 
what any one else would say. Hence I suspect the true reading to be 
"OpGdrara Tatra ye 6 &irav timo ay: i. e. “ He who says so, would 
say so most correctly.”? For raira might easily have dropt out after ’Op- 
Odrara, and sizrot dy after sixvwy. With regard to the formula, perpetual 
in Plato, see Ast .on iii. p. 682, and myself on Criton, § 8,n.10. And 
to the passages there quoted I could now add full twenty more. 

2F 2 
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such a kind that he himself hates it; nor must we overlook 
it, when a person attempts to say so much. 

Clin. By no means. For how could it (be said) ? 

Athen. But of him, to whom it belongs pre-eminently to do, 
and to take care of, any thing, does the mind take care of 
great things, but neglect small? (And)! shall we not do wrong 
entirely in the case of a person by praising such an assertion ? 
But let us view the matter in this way. Does not he, who 
acts so,2 whether a god or a man, so act according to two 
kinds (of acting) ? 

Clin. What two? 

| Athen. We will tell (you).? Either because he thinks it of 
no consequence to the whole, when the small are neglected ; 
or, if it is of consequence, he does through indolence and luxu- 
riousness (knowingly) disregard them.* Or does negligence 
take place in any other way? For surely, when it is impos- 
sible to take care of all things, there will not then be a neg- 
lect of things small, or great, in the case of the party not taking 
care of what °either a god may be wanting in power or some 
trifling person unable to take care.® 

Clin. How not ?& 

[11. | Athen. Now then let those two, who, although they both 
confess that there are gods, yet one (says) they are easy to be 
turned aside, and the other that they neglect matters of small 
moment, give an answer to us three. Do ye both assert, first 
that the gods know, and see, and hear all things, and that no- 


1 T have with Taylor inserted “and, ’’ as if cai had dropt out before 
KaTa— 

2 i. e. neglects the small. 

3 Ficinus omits Aéyouev: which Stephens and all subsequent editors 
assign to Clinias on the authority of Eusebius. But in that case Plato 
would have written Agyetc, or Asyotper dv; 

4 In 6 62, to which Stephens justly objects, lies hid eidwe—or, since 
Ficinus has “ pigritia mollitieque detentus ’—-aXovc—a word elsewhere 
corrupted, as 1 have shown on Atsch. Prom. 918. 

5_§ The Greek is—duvapet O&dc¢ 7) GadrAdc TiC, WY sAdtTIC Kai pH Cuvva- 
roc eriedrcioba yityynrat. The version of Ficinus—‘“ sive homo quidam 
sit impotens, sive deus aliquis non posse fingatur’””—who either found in 
his MS. or else wished to read—i dvOpwzoe ruc—duvdper pavdrog 4 Osdg 
Tic pn Ouvarde émipersioOat Aéynrat. I have translated as if Plato wrote 
7 Ovvape Bede wy src IC, 7 Kai—PaddOc Tig pH Ovvarde— 

6 In lieu of Gy the syntax requires od. For otherwise to supply the 
ellipse €orae would be united to dy, which I have shown to be impossible, 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 125—132. 
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thing of what there is a perception or knowledge can lie hid 
from them? Do ye say that such is the case? Or how? 

Clin. That it is such. 

Athen. What then, that they are able to do all things over 
which there is a power to mortals and immortals ? 

Clin. How will they not agree that such too is the case? 

Athen. We five then have agreed that the gods are good 
and the best. 

Clin. Entirely. 

Athen. Is it not, then, impossible to confess that they do at 
all any thing whatever through indolence and luxuriousness, 
since they are such as we confess they are? For with us in- 
activity is the offspring of cowardice, but indolence of inactivity 
and luxuriousness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Now of gods not one 1s negligent through inactivity 
and indolence; for in cowardice surely they have no share. 

Clin. You speak ynost correctly. 

Athen. It remains then that, if they neglect things of little 
moment and size of those in the universe, they would do so 
either through their knowing that there is no need of taking 
care of things of this kind; !or—what remains but to think 
the contrary ?! 

Clin. Nothing. 

Athen. Whether then, O thou ? most excellent and best of 
men,” shall we put you down, as saying that (the gods) are 
ignorant, and through theirignorance neglect, when they ought 
to take care; or that, knowing what is proper, they do just 
as the weakest of mankind are said to do, when they know 


11 The introduction of a question, where one would expect an as- 
sertion, expressive of another alternative, is at variance with the generally 
transparent style of the author. 

?? T confess myself quite incompetent to understand, much less to 
explain, the difference between dp:ore and BéAriore. Ficinus has merely 
‘“*O vir eximie.” 

8 Plato had probably in mind the sentiment of Medea, in Euripides, 
Kai parvOdavw piv, cia dodv perdu xaxd: Oupde Oé Kpgioowy TOY ipoy 
Bovrevparwy, in v. 1074, 5, where it is strange that Porson did not per- 
ceive that the dramatist wrote, rév cadkev Bovdrevparwy— similar to 
‘“‘video meliora proboque; Deteriora sequor,”’ in Ovid, and the version 
by Meursius of Chalcidius, ‘‘ Nec me latet nunc, quam cruenta cogitem; 
Sed vincit ira sanitatem pectoris—”’ both of which passages are quoted by 
himself. 
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there are other things better to be done! than what they are 
really doing, they do not do them through some failure, aris- 
ing from pleasure or pain. 

Clin. But how could there be ignorance ? ? 

Athen. Do not human affairs partake of a nature endued 
with soul? and at the same time is not man of all animals the 
most pious towards the gods 73 

Clin. It appears so. : 

Athen, Now we assert that all mortal animals are the pro- 
perty of gods, to whom belongs * the whole of heaven. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let then any one say that these things are to the 
gods either small or great, (it matters not);° for on neither 
ground would it be fitting for our owners, who are the most 
careful and the best, to neglect us. or let us, in addition to 
these points, consider still further this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. Respecting sensation and power, are they not na- 
turally contrary to each other, with reference to easiness and 
difficulty ? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. To see and hear small things is more difficult than 
large. But on the other hand, to carry, and to rule over, and 
to take care of, small and few things, is for every one more 
easy than in the case of their contraries. 

Clin. Yes, more easy. 


' TI have taken vroveiv in a passive sense after BeAriw, remembering a 
similar expression, ‘Pawy @vAacoety for dvAacoecOat, in Med. 320. Ficinus, 
it would seem, not aware of this, and remembering the passage in Ovid, 
has given this version, “‘ An sicut improbos homines dicimus meliora qui- 
dem videre, sed voluptate aut dolore fractos deteriora sequi, sic deos, 
quamvis sciant providendum esse, similiter non providere.”’ 

2 Instead of dy, one of the best MSS. read ayia, which evidently leads 
to dy &yvoua ein— and so I have translated. For otherwise dy would 
have nothing to which it could be referred. 

3 Compare a similar sentiment in Menexen. § 7. 

+ In lieu of y wep, Ficinus, as shown by his ‘“‘ quemadmodum,”’ found 
in his MS. wozep, of which Ast here approves, and Wyttenbach likewise 
on Phedon, p. 62, B., § 16, rodc avOpwrove tv rev Krnpatwy Toig Beoig 
eivat. 

5 So Ast supplies the ellipse before yao—of which Ficinus not being 
aware, thus renders, ‘‘ Jam ergo, seu parva hec sive magna quis dixerit 
diis esse, nullo modo, cum providentissimi atque optimi sint, negligenda 
sibi sua possessio est—’’ which Taylor has for the most part adopted. 
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Athen. But when the whole of a thing is enjoined upon a 
physician, both willing and able to cure, will the whole itself! 
ever be in a good state, while he is taking care of great mat- 
ters, but neglecting parts that are small? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor will things many and large, apart from the few 
and small, 2(be in a good state)? in the case of pilots, or 
army-leaders, or housekeepers, nor, 3o0n the other hand, of 
some® statesmen, or any other person of such a kind. For ma- 
sons say, that great stones do not lie well without small ones.* 

Clin. >For how (is it possible) ? 

Athen, We will not then think it right® for a god at least 
to be even more vile than mortal artificers; who, the better 
they are, by so much the more do they from one art bring 
out accurately and perfectly the works small and great, per- 
taining to their own trade; but that a god, who is most wise, 
and both willing and able to take care of things, does of 
things which, being small, it is easy to take care of, take 
no care at all, like a person inactive or timid, or listless 
through labour, but only of things that are large.® 

Clin. Let us by no means, O guest, receive this notion, re- 
specting the gods; for we should form a conception neither 
holy nor true. 

Athen. We seem then, to myself, to have conversed in a 
very moderate manner with him who loves to find fault with 
the carelessness on the part of the gods. 


1 [ have adopted airo, found in Eusebius, in lieu of airg-— 

2_2 Ast supplies cadwe eZee from the preceding speech. 

3__3 Jn lieu of reoi one MS. has roto«— Hence in av and roi, neither of 
which is suited to the train of thought, there lies hid, I suspect, some 
other reading ; perhaps o0& a roig woktriucoic—where @ is put for wpw- 
rotc—as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom, p. 223. 

4 Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 551, ed. 1, compares very 
aptly Soph. Aj. 158, Kairot opirpot peydduy ywpic Vparepov mvpyou 
pvpa wédovrat. Mera yao peyadwy Bade dgror’ ay, Kai péyac p00i0’ 
tré puxrgoréowy. He did not however perceive that in the words of Plato 
there probably lies hid a proverbial hexameter—Ov yap dvev pixp@y pe- 
yddoue Kéic®’ éori AiPoug ev. 

55 The Greek is dc yap av ; My roivuy—awowpev— But there is 
nothing to which dy can be referred; and moreover py—aliwowper is 
rather doubtful Greek. To meet the latter difficulty, we might read 
akiopev with Thedoretus in Therap. Serm. vi. p. 570, B., or—Od py 
roivuy a&twoouev—which last word is found in one of the best MSS. 

6 The aposiopesis is to be supplied from the next speech of Clinias. 
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Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. By forcing him through our reasoning to confess 
that he does not speak correctly. He seems however to my- 
self to be still in want of enchantments by certain words.! 

Clin. Of what kind, my good man? 

[12:] Athen. Let us persuade the young man by our reason- 
ings, that by him, who takes care of the universe, with a view to 
the safety and excellence of the whole, every thing has been ar- 
ranged, each part of which, as far as possible, suffers and acts 
what is-suited to it; and that over each of these parts rulers 
have been appointed with reference to even the smallest por- 
tion of action and passion, ? having worked out an end to the 
ultimate distribution ;? of which parts, even thy portion, O 
miserable man, is one, and although it is very small, it is con- 
tinually stretching its view to the whole. But this very 
thing has lain hid from you, that all generation is for the sake 
of the whole, in order that the existence of the universe may 
be happy in its life, and not for the sake of you ; but that you 
exist for the sake of the universe. For every physician, and 
every skilful handicraftsman, works out all things for the sake 
of the whole, stretching (his view)* to that which is the best, 
taken in common; and he fashions a part for the sake of the 
whole, and not the whole for the sake of a part. But you 
take it ill, through not knowing that what is best with 
respect to yourself, happens both to the universe and yourself, 
according to the power of a common generation. But since a 
soul, connected ® at one time with one body and at another with 


1 Stephens compares the expression puOorc odc—év émrmdaic—eyous- 
vouc, inp. 877, D. § 3. 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which Stalbaum con- 
ceives to be corrupt; and so too does Ast; for he proposes to read reAswe 
in lieu of rékoc: but I confess I cannot see what is gained by the change, 
Ficinus has what is intelligible indeed, but not to be got from the Greek 
at present—‘* per singulas et extremas universi particulas distributione, 
ad ultimum usque peracta, curam habent’’—~as if his MS. read kat pe- 
ptopov Tov OroU TEAEWC ELC TO EcXaToY aTEpyacpévor, 1. e. “and working 
out a distribution of the universe perfectly to its extreme point.”’ 

_3 | have added “his view,” on account of the preceding Zuvreivoy 

BAéwov—from which came here £vyreivoy, corrected first by Stephens 

into Zvyreiywy from Eusebius. 

_ * Of this passage in Plato Horace had perhaps a recollection, when he 

wrote his remark—“ Infelix operis summe, quia ponere totum Nescit.” 
> In lieu of cuvreraypivn one would prefer cvprennypevy— 
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another, undergoes all kinds of changes through itself, or 
through some other soul, nothing else remains for the player 
at pebbles! than to place the habit, which has become better, 
into a better place, but the worse into a worse, according to 
the proper condition of each, in order that they may obtain 
their fitting allotment. 

Clin. In what way do you mean ? 

Athen. I appear to myself to be speaking in that way, by 
which an inactivity on the part of the gods in taking care of 
all things would seem to have a reason. For if any one, al- 
ways looking to the whole, were to mould all things by changing 
their forms—for instance, water 2with a soul? from fire, 
and either? many things from one or one from many—parti- 
cipating in a first, or second, or even a third generation, the 
things relating to an altered arrangement would be infinite in 
number. But now there is a wonderful easiness to the party 
taking a care of the universe. 

Clin. How again, say you ? 

Athen. Thus. After our king had seen all his actions, pos- 
sessing a soul,* and much of virtue existing in them, and much 
of vice, and both soul and body being a thing °indestructible, 


1 The game called werreia I have supposed to be something similar to 
the modern backgammon. But Ficinus has here “ harum rerum ordi- 
natori, tanquam talos jacienti,’’ from which it is easy to elicit, what the 
sense requires, fpyov, oloy werrevTy, airy (i. e. Puxy) AElwerar— With 
regard to the metaphor, in addition to the authors quoted here by Ast, 
may be added those, of which I have given a list on A%sch. Suppl. 14, to 
be still increased by as many more. 

22 In lieu of gupuxov Cornarius proposed to read tupuyorv— cold-pro- 
ducing—”? But Ast says that in gupvyoyr there is another allusion to the 
theory of Heracleitus; who conceived that from the change of the fiery 
particles of matter into the aqueous the principle of all things was evolved, 
as we learn from Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 712, while according 
to Plotinus in Ennead. iv. 8, 1, p. 468, the doctrine of all things undergo- 
ing a change was the leading tenet of the same philosopher. | 

3 Ihave with Ast adopted 7, the conjecture of Cornarius, in lieu of py— 

* How actions can be said to have a soul, I confess I cannot under- 
stand. 

5.—> Hereagain Iam at a loss to understand how that, which is indestruc- 
tible, is not eternal. Taylor indeed says that body, when it is corrupted, 
is resolved into the elementary wholes, from which it originated, but 
is never destroyed. This would however be true only of the particles of 
which a body is composed, not of the body, taken as a mass of particles 
put into some form; for the form might be destroyed, while the particles 
remained indestructible. 
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but not eternal,® like the gods, existing according to law,! for 
there never would have been a generation of living beings, if 
either of these (soul or body) had been destroyed,—and that 
the thing which, as being® a good in the soul, has been thought 
to be always naturally disposed to be of service, but that the 
thing which, as being an evil in it, (has been thought) to do 
mischief,—all this, when (the king) beheld, he planned, where 
each of the parts should be situated, and cause virtue to gain 
the victory in the universe,’ and vice to suffer a defeat, in the 
easiest? and best manner. He planned therefore generally® 
this, how a thing, being generated of what kind, what seat it 
ever ought to share in,® and in what place’ reside ; but he left 
to the will of each of us the causes of generation of *this or 
that.8 9For wherever a person has a desire, and of what kind 
he may be as to his soul, there nearly on each occasion, and 
such becomes each of us, for the most part.° 


1 By “law,” says Taylor, Plato meant intellectual distribution; so 
that the gods according to “law,” are those divine natures, which pro- 
ceed from the intellect of the fabricator of the universe ; while by “ law,”’ 
Ast understands ‘‘ the law of fate.”? But in that case Plato would have 
written here, as he does shortly afterwards—xara ryyv Tijc sipappéiyng 
raéw Kai vopov— 

2 I have adopted, what Stephens suggested, we dy for daoyr, which I 
cannot understand. Cousin says that w¢ 6v means the same as doov. 

3 In lieu of r@ one MS. has atrw; which seems to lead to some other 
reading. 

* On the doubled superlative padtora paora, see Monk on Hippol. 487 

5 Ficinus has ‘ad universum,”’ as if his MS. read mpoc¢ 70 way, trans- 
lated by Taylor, “ with reference to the universe,’ and by Ast, ‘‘ universi 
rationibus convenientem—’’? And hence we can avoid the impropriety in 
TO moldy Ti—by reading wpdc 76 way TOUTO, TOIOY TL— 

6 Ficinus has “ sortiri,’’ as if his MS. read peradayyavev— 

7 I hardly understand here the difference between ‘pay and ro7ouc : 
for where the seat is, there also will be the place. Ficinus has ‘“‘ sedem 
habitationemque—”’ 

88 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ talis cujusdam aut 
talis—’’ as if his MS. read rod woiov 7 rtvoc— Eusebius and Theodoretus 
offer r6 vroiov Trvoc—approved of by Stephens and Ast. But the definite 
rov could not be thus united to the indefinite rivoc. 

89 Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I must leave 
for others to make what sense they can. I am quite in the dark. In 
lieu of ézotde ric by Theodoretus has, what Ast adopts, Ovotoc dy 7, si- 
milar to “ qualisque animus sit’ in Ficinus ; while from “‘ ferme semper 
habitat ” in the same version, Cornarius elicited oysddv éxaorore oixiZerat. 
Lastly &mac udy is omitted there, as being considered perhaps per- 
fectly useless. 
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Clin. It is likely. 

Athen. Every thing then, that hasa share of soul, is changed, 
and possesses in itself the cause of the change; but, when 
changed, it is borne along according to the order and law of 
fate. And lof the manners such as being changed are less and 
less (wicked),! proceed along the superficies of the region ;? 
but those that are more (changed) and are more unjust, fall 
into a depth, and into the so-called places below, which per- 
sons, designating by the name of Hades, and what are close 
upon these appellations, greatly fear, and dream of, when living 
Sand freed from their bodies ; but the soul when it partakes 
more of vice than of virtue through its will and intercourse 
becoming strong, when mixing with divine virtue, it becomes 
pre-eminently such, and it is changed to a pre-eminent place 
entirely holy, after being carried to some other better place ; 
but when the contrary, it transfers its life to the contrary.? 


11 T have translated asif the Greek were opurpdrepa piv ra TOY NOGY 
usraBaddovra Kai tharrw Kaka kard—not opucpdrepa pév Tov OGY 
usTaBadrAovra étkarrw, karad—which Ast would correct by omitting 
éX\arrTw, an explanation he says of opixodrepa: as if any one would ever 
think of explaining a word so common and intelligible as opexpdrepa: 
while to support the syntax in 79@y, he conceives that ouixpdoTepa TOP _ 
nOdy is the same as 70n, & opixodreoa abréy éori—an idea he would, | 
think, find it difficult to confirm by a parallel passage. Ficinus has 
‘‘que minus peccarunt, minus profunde,’’ which is evidently a guess, 
and not a very successful one, at the meaning. Cornarius has “ que qui- 
dem anime minus pravos mores habent, minus mutantur,” which Is cer- 
tainly more intelligible, but not to be obtained from the Greek; and if it 
could be, it is at variance with the train of thought, which relates to the 
changes made positively, and not in a greater or less degree. Hence Vi- 
ger on Eusebius Prep. Ev. xiii. 18, p. 703, B., proposed to read éXkdrrw 
uév Kai Ouat6repa, antithetical to wiAsiw 0& kai aducwrepa in the corre- 
sponding clause. But though éAdrrw péy could scarcely follow opixpd- 
TEpa piv, yet was Viger near the mark; atleast he led myself to conjec- 
ture kai éXarrw Kaka, where kaka might have been easily lost before 
kara— 

2 I confess I cannot understand what Plato meant by ri¢ ywopac—nor 
could Ast, I suspect; for he supplies “‘terrze’’ in his translation, “ per 
terre planitiem—’’ But from the subsequent eig BaOoc ra re kaTw Ey6- 
peva Tov Torwy—it is evident that some word was written here origin- 
ally, as antithetical to carw Neyépsva, as éximedov is to Babog. Now 
this would lead at once to rng dvw ywoac. 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am completely in 
the dark; and so too was Ficinus, I suspect; for he has been content to 
give what he conceived to be the general sense —‘‘ anima vero, que ma- 
joris virtutis vel vitii compos est, quando propria voluntate et assidua 
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_[{13.] 3 This is the judgment of the gods, who hold 
Olympus—' 
O thou *boy and youth,? who thinkest that thou art neg- 
lected by the gods; for that the person, who has become 
more wicked, departs to the more wicked souls; but he, who 
has become better, to the better, both in life, and in all? deaths, 
to suffer and do what is fitting for the like* to do to the like. 


” 


consuetudine vehementius permutata, divine virtuti adhasit, talisque 
precipue facta est, in locum similiter longe meliorem sanctumque trans- 
fertur ; que vero contrario modo affecta est, in contrarium translata vitam 
peragitsuam.” Butas Eusebius offers drahuOévrec dé owuadrwyr, properly 
opposed to Zwvrec— I suspect that Plato wrote to this effect, diaduOévrec 
Of THY CwNaTwr pEizw Osdiaory, 4 Puxy KaKkiacg H apEeTic mAEoY bray peE- 
Tarapy 6a tie atric BobdAnow Kat opiriay yevouerny ioxupay Kai 
aisxoay’ bray 0 av pévy apery Oeia wpocpizaca, yiyverat CragpeporvTwe 
TOLAUTN, OLaPEDOYTWE Kai, sic TOTOY dytov OAOY pETAKoOpLOOEiCa, Eic ausivw 
peréBarev Orav' O& Tavavria roy, Kara Tavavria peOptoaro tic Twa 
rémov avigooy roy autic Bioyv: i. e. “ But after being freed from their 
bodies they have a greater fear, when the soul shall have participated in 
more of vice than virtue, through its will and converse (in life) having 
become violent and base. But when on the other hand it shall remain, 
having an intercourse with divine virtue, it becomes such (i. e. divine) pre- 
eminently ; and pre-eminently, after being conveyed to a place entirely 
holy, it is changed for the better ; but when it acts in a contrary manner, 
it has, under contrary circumstances, placed its existence in some unholy 
spot.”’ To produce however this light out of darkness, it was requisite 
to alter the position of some words, and to change de dn into dedtacw, 
and o7roray into 7Xgoy oray, and o7oray pey into oray pevy, and yiy- 
yvynrat into yiyverat, and diadepovra into dragepovrwe, and emt Tavavria 
into wow Kara Tavayria ; and ToToy erepov into Torey avegor ; and lastly, 
on the authority of Eusebius, weOdptoaca into peOidpvoaro, which Ste- 
phens was the first to point out and approve. With regard to peiZw de- 
Staot, this is evidently required as a climax to the preceding o¢ddoa ¢go- 
Botvrat—and so too both icyupdy and aicxypay are required by BovAnowy 
and 6piriay: and dtagepdvTwe Kai by the preceding drapepovTwe: and 
lastly, rézov dviepov to balance ré7ov &yioy: by the aid of which it is 
easy to see that in § 13, where all the MSS. read aywrepoy—rézroy, con- 
trary to the sense, except that of Ficinus, which seems to have had azw- 
Tépov, answering to his ‘‘remotiorem,’’ as remarked by Stephens, Plato 
probably wrote advupwrepov— Neither of these corrections would however 
meet with the approbation of Winckelmann, if he still adheres to his pro- 
posed reading, rovoyv Gor in lieu of réaov &ytov OAKov— 

1_! This is from Hom. O¢. T. 43. 

22 TIaie and veavioxoc are not, I think, thus united elsewhere. 

3 This ‘all’? seems rather strange here, as if the question were about 
many kinds of death. 

4 From wpoo¢éoover in Ald. Cornarius elicited rpoo¢epéor, by the aid of 
‘a similibus ad similes”’-in Ficinus, And so all the MSS. subsequently 
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But neither must you or any one else! pray, after becoming 
fortunate,? to be superior to this judgment of the gods. 
For this judgment, pre-eminent above all, did those, who or- 
dained, ordain, and it is meet to regard it, carefully in every 
way. For you will never be neglected by it, ?not though you 
were so small, as to sink into the depths of the earth, nor so 
lofty, as to fly up to heaven ;? but you will suffer from them 
the fitting punishment, whether you abide here, or depart to 
Hades, or are carried to a place still more wild‘ than those. 
And my language will be the same to you, as it was respecting 
those persons, whom you haveseen becoming great after being 
small, and whom, after committing unholy acts, ° [or doing some- 
thing of that kind,|° you thought had become happy after 
being miserable. And then you conceived that you beheld in 
their doings, as in a mirror, the disregard of all things on the 
part of the gods, nor did you know in what way they pay up 
the full amount of their contribution to every one;® and to 
know that, think you, O most courageous of all men, is a thing 
of no consequence?’ which he who is ignorant of, will neither 
see a type of life, nor be able to contribute a discourse about 
it on the subject of happiness or an unhappy fortune. If then 
Clinias here, and the whole of this old assembly,® are able to 
persuade you that you do not know what you are saying about 
the gods, a god himself will kindly give you his aid; but if 


collated. Eusebius has however wpoogvéot. But even there some MS. 
probably reads rpocpepiot— 

1 Instead of ovre ei &AXoc, Ficinus found in his MS. otre rie ddAoe, 
as remarked by Ast. For his version is “‘ nec alius ullus—”’ 

2 [ have adopted etrvx7c, found in the three best MSS., in lieu of 
aruxne, through the usual change of ev and a, as I have shown on Eurip. 
Tro. 606. Ficinus too found evryvyije, as shown by his version, “‘ adeo 
felicem.”? Eusebius however acknowledges aruyne. 

33 On this sentiment, Ast refers to Dorville on Chariton, p. 665, and 
Wyttenbach in Biblioth, Crit. 1. iv. p. 37. 

4 Ficinus has “ remotiorem inaccessibilemque,’’ as if he had found in 
his MS, arorepoy cai dBarov— But see just before in § 12. 

5.5 The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. They are certainly superfluous. 

6 I have translated as if the Greek were ravri rw, not rm wavri—for 
the allusion to the universe would be here out of place. 

_™ TI have adopted mpdc¢ oddéyv, found in Eusebius, in heu of rw&¢ ov 
Ssitv— Winckelmann suggests ric ob wodXov Osiv Ooxéic ; 

8 Instead of yepovscia, Plato probably wrote yepwia, for such was the 

Spartan word. 
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you are still in want of a further reason, hear us, if you possess 
any mind whatever, while we are speaking to the third party. 
For that there are gods, and that they take care of men, I’ 
would say has been not altogether badly shown by us. But 
that the gods can be turned aside by receiving gifts from those 
who act unjustly, must not be conceded to any one; but on 
the other hand, disproved by every means in our power. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and let us do as you say. 

Athen. Come, then, by the gods themselves, (say) if forsooth! 
they are turned aside in what manner are they so moved; 
and who and what kind of beings are they ? Now it is surely 
necessary for those to be rulers, who regulate continually the 
whole of heaven. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. But to what rulers are they like? or what rulers 
are like to them ?amongst such as it is in our power to meet 
with, while likening the less to the greater ?2_ Would such be 
either the rein-holders, while two-yoked cars are contending 
(in the course), or the pilots of ships? Perhaps however they 
may be likened to certain leaders of armies. Or it would 
be possible to liken them to physicians, who have a prudent 
care respecting the war of diseases? about bodies; or to hus- 
bandmen, who, in fear for the generation of plants, wait for the 
usual period of bad seasons; or to the superintendents of 
herds. For, since we have agreed amongst ourselves that 
heaven is full of many good things, and that there are some of 
the opposite kind, but the majority is of those that are not,* we 
assert that a war of this kind is immortal, and requires a won- 
derful watching. ‘The gods however, and at the same time 
demons, fight on our side; for® we are the property both of 


1 In lieu of at, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, what I have 
translated, 6, taken in its usual ironical sense. 

2_.2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has ‘“‘ut possibile nobis sit minores majoribus com- 
parare,”’ as if he had found in his MS. we dvvaroy 4 ypiv aeKaZey 
peiGooty éAadrrovag, in lieu of aweceaZover rvyyavey. 

3 Although the expression véowy 7ré\euoy might perhaps stand, yet I 
should have preferred voowy woddy éopov— similar to votowy éopoc in 
fésch, Suppl. 677, and “ morborum cohors,” in Horace. Winckelmann sug- 
gests vécouc Ora wévwy, referring to wévoto Nobowy ri, in Hesiod ’Epy. 91. 

4 Ast would supply dya@ey after pn— 

5 The Greek is 0 ad —but as ad has no meaning, it is properly 
omitted in one good MS. Plato wrote yap, not dé, as I have translated. 
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gods and demons. But injustice and insolence together with 
imprudence corrupt us; whereas justice and temperance, 
united to prudence, which dwell in the soul-endued powers of 
the gods, preserve us. Now that some little portion of such 
properties resides in us, one may clearly see even in this way. 
Certain souls residing on the earth, and possessing an unjust 
disposition,! it is plain, have a savage feeling towards the 
souls of their guardians, whether dogs, or shepherds, or in 
every respect the highest of all rulers. (And) ?falling upon 
these, they persuade them? by flattering words, and some 
prayer-like enchantments?—as say the reports of the wicked— 
that it is lawful for them to possess a superfluity of power 
amongst men, and not to suffer anything. Now this superfluity, 
what is now denominated a sin, we surely say is called, in the 
case of fleshly bodies, a disease ; in that of the seasons of the 
year, 4 a pestilence; and in that of cities and polities, by giving 
again to this very word a change, injustice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Such a reasoning as this it is, therefore, necessary 
for him to state, who asserts that the gods always pardon men 
Sunjust and acting unjustly,® should any one offer a part of 
his unjust gains, just as wolves give a small portion of their 


1 T have adopted Anya, suggested by Ast, in lieu of Ajppa, which 
Dorville on Chariton, p. 87, vainly identifies with Aja. See Valckenaer 
on Ammonius, p. 87. 

22 The Greek is wpoorirrovoa: weiMover— But no person, who 
wishes to persuade another, would think of making a violent attack upon 
him. Nor can zpoomvizrovoa: be rendered “‘ falling down to ”’ in an atti- 
tude of prayer, as applied to souls. There is then, evidently, some error 
in rpocrinrovea. But since rpoorimroveat suits sufficiently well with 
O@no.wderc, one would say that the error is in weiMovor, were it not that 
metBovor suits equally well with Q@w7reiarc Aoywy. Hence to avoid either 
dilemma, perhaps Plato wrote éjAov Ort, ef Onpwdee eici—deordTwy, 
Opwo wAGGovet wpocTpéTrovoat—i. e. it is plain that, even if they are 
savage—they still approach them and beg of them by flattering words 
—that it may be lawtul— 

3 Ast explains evxraiare tar@daic by “ carminibus preces continentibus ”’ 
—But Plato wrote, no doubt, cai txereiare Ev Té Tioty émmdaic, “ and by 
supplications and some enchantments—”’ 

* Although ér@yv and évtavrwy are united in Homer, they are not so in 
prose. Hence Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted one of those words. 

55 Ficinus unable, no doubt, as I am, to see the difference between 
adikoug and aétxovory, has merely “ injustis,” adopted by Taylor. 

66 By this passage may perhaps be understood the AveogiAta alluded 
to in Epist. ii. p. 318, E 
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plunder to dogs,® who, being softened down by gifts, allow 
them to seize upon the sheep. Is not this the assertion of 
those who say that the gods are easily turned aside ? 

Clin. It is this. 

[14.] Athen. To which then of the aforesaid guardians would 
any man ! by likening the gods’ not become a laughing-stock ? 
Is it to pilots, who turned aside 

2By wine-libations and the scent of fat,? 


destroy both the ships and the sailors ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor yet to charioteers, who, when drawn up in order 
for contest, are induced by a bribe to give up the victory to 
the other two-yoked cars. 

Clin. For in speaking such a speech you would speak of a 
dreadful likeness. 

Athen. Nor yet to army-leaders, nor to physicians, nor to 
husbandmen, nor to shepherds, nor to certain dogs softened 
down by wolves. 

Clin. Speak good words. For how could? (a person, by so 
likening them, not be a laughing-stock) ? 

Athen. But are not all the gods the greatest of all guardians, 
and over the greatest affairs ? | 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Shall we then say that those, who watch over the 
most beautiful things, and over *themselves pre-eminently,* 
with a guard as respects virtue, are worse than dogs, and 
men of a moderate kind, who would never betray justice for 
the sake of bribes® given in an unholy manner from unjust 
men? 

Clin. By no means—such an assertion is not to be borne; 
and of those, who are engaged in every kind of impiety,® he 


1_1 The Greek is dreeadZwy dpoiove didAaxac éeivar Oeobc— But Fi- 
cinus found, no doubt, guAdkwy without opotoucg stvatc—for his version is 
*‘quibus predictorum custodum deos aliquis conferens—”’ 

2__2 Plato had in mind IA. A. 500. 

5 After dy is to be supplied aveKkdZwy carayéXacrog ov yiyvotro, from 
a preceding speech of the Athenian. 

4—4 In lieu of dtadépovrac abrove, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated as if the Greek were dragepédvtwe avrote— 

5 Instead of dvpwy, “ gifts,’? one would have expected rather dwoeiy, 
‘* bribes,’’ as I have translated. 

6_6 The words between the numerals here, or between those at 7"—~’, 
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who lays hold of this opinion runs the risk surely of being 
most justly adjudged to be 7of all impious persons’ the worst 
and most impious. 

Athen. Let us say, then, that the three subjects proposed, 
namely, that the gods exist and have a care of (all things),! 
and that they are not to be drawn aside (by entreaties) con- 
trary to what is just, have been demonstrated sufficiently. 

Clin. How not? and we give our votes together in favour 
of these reasonings. 

Athen. The arguments have however been somehow stated 
with greater vehemence through the love of contention in bad 
men. But, friend Clinias, this love of contention has been in- 
dulged in on this account, that wicked persons may not imagine 
that, by being the masters in words, they have a licence to do 
what they please, (according to) ? 3 what and of what magnitude 
and of what kind® they conceive of the gods. ‘There has then 
arisen a readiness on this account, to speak in rather a novel 4 
manner. But if we have done even a little of moment to- 
wards persuading somehow the (three)* men to hate them- 
selves and to love manners quite the reverse, the prelude to 
the laws relating to impiety will have been spoken by us to 
a good purpose. 

Clin. There isa hope at least; but should (the event be) 
not so, this kind of discourse will bring no blame upon the 
lawgiver. 

[15.] Athen. After the prelude, then, such a discourse as 
is the interpreter of the laws, would follow ® correctly, pro- 


are evidently an interpolation. They are omitted in the former place by 
Ficinus, whom Taylor does, and Ast would, follow. They ought rather 
to be omitted in the latter. For we find in § 15, wepi doiBeay dvrwr. 
But in both passages Plato wrote, I suspect, fovrwy. For sivas zrepi re 
is scarcely correct Greek. 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, alone has ‘‘ omnium.” 

2 The syntax and sense show that ca’ has dropt out before €@— Hence 
Taylor has ‘‘ conformably to—” 

3_-3 Ficinus has merely “et qualiacunque adversus deos,”’ as if his 
MS. read kai ota wpdc Ge0dc— in lieu of & 67 Kai boa Kai o1a wEpi Oecode— 
Cousin would omit d@ 67) xaiand read d:avoeiobor. 

4 On account of opodpérepoy just before, perhaps vewrépwe means here 
‘rather like a young man.” 

5 I have translated as if A (i. e. rpeic) had dropt out before "Avdpac, 
for there were three parties, whose ideas Plato had shown to be in- 
correct. 

S So Taylor after Ficinus, who a no doubt ézrorro in his MS., an- 

G 
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claiming to all impious persons, that they must stand apart 
from their depraved manners, and (betake themselves) to such 
as are pious. But against those, who are not persuaded, let 
this be the law relating to impiety. If any one is impious in 
word or deed, let any one who happens to be present repel 
him by giving information to the magistrates; and let the 
magistrate, who first hears of it, bring, according to law, the 
party before the court of justice appointed for such matters. 
But if any magistrate, on hearing of it, does not act so, let him 
be accused of impiety by any one, who is willing to betheavenger 
on behalf of the laws. And if any one is convicted, let the 
court of justice fix a fine against each person! for each act of 
impiety. And let a prison in the case of all be assigned, since? 
there are three prisons in the city; one in common for the 
generality of crimes committed about the Market-place, for the 
sake of safety tothe majority of persons; another by the spot, 
where meetings take place at night, and which has the name 
of the House of Correction; and another in the middle of the 
country, where the locality is most solitary and wild,? and 
4having as an appellation of punishment some ill name.‘ 
° There being respecting impiety three causes which we have 


swering to his “sequitur.”? Stalbaum however defends yiyvorro, and 
refers to his small edition of the Euthyph. p. 5, C. 

1 I have adopted Winckelmann’s évi éxdoryw in lieu of év éxdory. 

* To avoid 76 acivéeroy, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, 
ye for 6: but Plato wrote rather dre, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus renders a@ypuwraroc incorrectly by “ silvestris.” 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where others may, but I 
will not, believe that Plato wrote ripwoiac tywy irwvopiay onuny riva. 
For it is evident that érwvupiay is the explanation of d47unv: while, since 
every prison is a place of punishment, the name of no individual one 
would be ripwpia, although it might be pwpia, as the opposite to cwdpor- 
toTnotovy. Hence we must read pwpiac—For thus the philosopher would 
lead us to consider wickedness to be only a kind of folly. Ficinus has 
** supplicil nomine notatus,” 

5° Such is the literal version of the Greek, mrepi dosBeray O& dvTwy 
airiat piv ro.civ, aiowep kai OunOopev, where Ast, despairing doubtless 
of being able to make out the syntax, is content to give the sense in his 
version, ‘‘Quum tribus de causis (homines) in impietate versentur:”’ and 
so too is Ficinus, ‘ tres quoque impietatis, ut supra narravimus, cause 
sunt.’ I suspect however that Plato wrote, wepi dcéBeay 0 idvrwy A 
Atriatc éy ro.oiv, aiorwep OinOoperv, Ovo Oj— i. e. “ The three being en- 
gaged in impiety from the three causes which we have gone through, two 
indeed—’’ For here, as before in § 14, tévrwy has been corrupted into 
évTwy, and A (three) been lost through A in atriate, 
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gone through; and since from each of such-like causes two are 
produced, there will be six kinds of crimes against the gods ; 
which, !as being worthy of a distinction,’ require neither an 
equal nor asimilar punishment. For to him, who may think that 
gods do not exist at all, there may be a naturally just habit (of 
mind) ; and such become the haters of the wicked ; and through 
their bearing ill with injustice, they do not give themselves up 
to committing actions of that kind, and they avoid the unjust, 
and love the just. ? But upon whom, in addition to their 
opinion that all things are destitute of the gods, there falls 
a want of self-control in pleasures and pains, and to whom 
there is present a strong memory and a quickness in learning, 
the notion that gods do not exist, would be one circumstance com- 
mon to both; but in the mischief done to the rest of mankind, 
one effects less of evil, the other more ;? for the one would in 
word be full of a freedom of speech.on the subject of the gods, 
and about sacrifices and oaths, and, laughing at the others, he 
would perhaps render the rest like himself, should he not meet 
with punishment. But the other, who thinks as the former does, 
is called by the vulgar clever,® but is full of fraud and strata- 
gem ;* from whom many diviners are produced, and such as 
are excited® with respect to every kind of witchcraft ; and 
sometimes, too, from them are produced tyrants, and mob- 
orators, and army-leaders; and those, who plot against® 
private mysteries,’ and with the plans of men called so- 
phists. Of these indeed there are many species. But two 
of them are worthy of legislation ; one of which the ironic® 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

_ 22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I do not 
understand; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has in the last clause, 
what Taylor has adopted to the letter, “in hoc autem differunt, quod, 
ceteris hominibus ille minus, hic plus, nocet.”’ 

3 From edruxyje, found in two MSS., in lieu of edsgunc, Winckelmann 
elicits eboroyoc, and refers to xii. p. 950, B., Oeiov dé Tt kai evaroyor. 

* Literally ‘“‘ambush,’”’ in Greek évédpac, which is strangely applied 
here to the mind of a man. 

> Winckelmann readskai ra epi rijy—Kexrnpévot, referying toil. p.635, D. 

§ Such is the exact meaning of éweBeBovAevKdrec. But the sense seems 
to require ‘‘ plot against others with their own private mysteries—”’ 

7 1 have translated, with Cornarius, as if the Greek were pnyavaic, not 
enxavai: which Ast considers as the abstract for the concrete. Ficinus 
has ‘et qui homines captiunculis sophistarum decipiunt,”’ which gives a 
better sense. 

8 I confess I cannot understand what Plato means by eipwrtKoy here. 

2G 2 
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errs in a way to deserve not one or two deaths, (but 
more) ;! but the other requires admonition and bonds. In like 
manner the notion that the gods are careless, produces two 
errors; and that they are easily turned aside, another two. 
Of these persons, so placed apart, such as have become so 
through folly, without a vicious frowardness and manners, let 
the judge 2 appointed by law,? put into the House of Correc- 
tion, for not less than five years; and during that time, let no 
one of the citizens converse with them, except those, who 
participating in the assembly by night,? associate for the pur- 
pose of admonition and the safety of the soul. And when the 
period of their imprisonment expires, if any one amongst them 
appears to be modestly behaved, let him dwell together with 
the modest; but if not, and he is again convicted on such a 
suit, let him pay the penalty of death. But such as, in addition 
to their believing that gods do not exist, or that they are 
careless, or easily turned aside, become brute-like, and de- 
spising mankind, allure the souls of many while living, and 
pretend they can allure too the souls of the dead, and pro- 
mise they can ‘persuade the gods, as bewitching them with 
sacrifices, and prayers, and incantations,* and who endeavour by 
these means to destroy utterly individuals and whole fami- 
lies and cities, for the sake of their property; amongst these 
whoever shall be deemed to be convicted, let the court of 
justice determine that he is to be imprisoned? according to law 
in the prison of the midland district ; and let no free-man be 
ever allowed to visit him; but let the food, appointed for him 
by the guardians of the laws, be brought to him by servants ; 
and, when he dies, let him be cast out, beyond the boundaries 
of the country, unburied ; and if any free-men shall ®together 
bury him,® let the party undergo the punishment for impiety 

? On “ many deaths,” see at ix. § 10. Ficinus alone has what the sense 
requires—“ sed pluribus.”’ 

2_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

3 On the vucrépivoc EtAXAOyoe, see at xii. § 14. 

4__4 A similar idea is expressed in Rep. ii. § 7, quoted by Ast. 

5 In lieu of dedéo@at, which could not be applied to a future event, 
common sense requires dedqoeo@at: on which Attic future passive see 
myself at Ausch. Eum. 302. Ficinus, omitting ryparw 7d dixaornguoy, 
has merely “ yinciatur.” 


S—§ Ast, who justly finds fault with cuvOamry, did not see that Plato 
wrote ro ovipa 9arry, i. e. “ bury his body.” 
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through any person who is willing to obtain by lot a trial.! 
If he leaves behind him children, sufficient? for the state, let 
the guardians of orphans take care of these likewise, as being 
orphans not less than the others, from the day, on which their 
father was convicted. 

But it is meet for a common law to be established in all 
these cases, such as shall cause the masses to behave less im- 
properly towards the gods, both in word and deed, and may 
render them moreover less devoid of intellect, through not per- 
mitting them to attend to sacred matters in a manner contrary 
to law. Now let this law be laid down simply for all together. 
Let noone practise sacred rites in a private dwelling.? But when 
it enters into the mind of any one to sacrifice, let him go to 
the public buildings, and there sacrifice ; and let him place his 
offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses, to whom 
the holy ritual is a care ; and let him pray, both himself and 
whoever else may wish to join with him in prayer. And let 
this take place on this account. It is not easy to build 
temples and place statues of the gods; but to do such things 
correctly, is the work of some mighty intellect. But it isa 
custom with all women especially, and all* men in sickness, or 
in danger, or in want, and, on the contrary, when they receive 
an abundance of any thing, ever to consecrate that which is 
at hand, and to vow sacrifices, and to promise statues to the 
gods, and to demons, and to the sons of the gods; when they 
are awakened by frightful° apparitions, and in dreams bring 
up the recollection of many visions likewise; against all of 
which things they endeavour to make for each of themselves® 
remedies, by filling all the streets ‘and all the villages with altars 
and chapels, and fixing them in purified places, and * wherever 
a person has met with such events. On account of all which 


1 On the phrase AXayxavey Oikny, see Ast on vi. § 9. 

2 I do not remember to have met elsewhere with ixavovc, used in a 
similar manner. 

3 Ast quotes a similar enactment in the laws of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome. ‘ Separatim nemo habessit deos.” 

4 In lieu of ravry Taylor, by his “<all,’’ seems to have wished to read 
waot, subsequently found in a good MS. 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were CragddBorc, not did ddBove. 

6 I have adopted éxacrovot, found in three MSS., in lieu of éeaorator— 

7 Instead of ofxiag Plato wrote, I suspect, ayvide, as I have translated. 
See Buttmann on Demosthen. Mid. § 15, n. 2. 

8_§ Such I conceive to be the meaning of the words kai bn TI¢ ETUXE 
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things it is meet to act according to the law now mentioned, 
and on account moreover of the impious ; in order that they 
may not, after acting fraudulently by such doings, put up al- 
tars in their private dwellings; and, thinking to render the 
gods propitious by sacrifices and prayers in secret, increase 
injustice unlimitedly, and give rise to accusations on the part of 
the gods against them and those, who permitted them (to do so), 
although the latter were themselves ! the best of all.;! and thus 
the whole city meet? justly, after a certain manner, with mis- 
chief through the impious. The god, however, shall not blame 
the lawgiver. For let the law be laid down that no one is to have 
holy places in private houses; and the party, who is discovered 
as having other places and performing orgies, except such as are 
public, let the person, who is cognizant of it, denounce to the 
guardians of the laws ; and let them, ?if a man or a woman 
has it, not having committed any great or impious crime,° or- 
der the parties to carry their private sacred affairs to the pub- 
lic places ; and not persuading,* let them punish with a fine, 
until they are carried. But, if any one shall be conspicuously 
committing, *not the impious deed of unholy boys, but of 
men,° whether by sacrificing® to the gods in private or in 
public temples, let him be condemned to death, as one who 
has sacrificed, not being pure; and let the guardians of the 
laws, 7after deciding, whether there is (any impiety) or not, 
rev rowovrwy : which Ast renders ‘‘ ubicunque ejusmodi homines ea col- 
locant—’’ Ficinus, apparently unable to understand them, has omitted 
them entirely, and so after him has Taylor. 

1_} Ag five MSS. read BeAriorose, I have altered atréy into tavrwv— 

2 Ast quotes very opportunely Hesiod ’Epy. 238, TloAAaxt kai upraca 
morc Kaxov avdpdc dantpa—where aratpecbat, like avokavev here, is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ unhappily enjoying—” a meaning first remarked 
by Jensius in Lection. Lucian. 1. 4, p. 24. 

3.3 The words between the numerals Ficinus doubtless found trans- 
posed, as he has translated them; or else he exercised a sound discretion 
in so transposing them. 

4 One would have expected here wewc@évrac in lieu of weiovrTec, 
which Ast strangely says is put for weWopércve. 

5_5 Ficinus has “‘ non puerilem sed nefariam impietatem,”’ who there- 
fore did not find in his MS. avépév. But what he did find, it is not so 
easy to tell; and still less, to what circumstances Plato is here alluding. 

6 So Taylor, from “ sacrificando”’ in Ficinus, who probably found in 
his MS. tepevodpevog instead of tépvodperoc. 

7—1 This seems a rather strange enactment. For if the guardians of 


the laws decided that there was no act of impiety on the part of the boys, 
there could be no necessity for bringing the matter before a court of jus- 
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on the part of the children, bring it before a court of justice,” 
and thus put in their case a finish to the trial for impiety, 


BOOK XI. 


[1.] Arrer these, the compacts with each other would re- 
quire from us a suitable regulation. Now a thing of this 
kind at least is surely simple. 1Let no one touch, Vas far as 
possible, my property, nor disturb the least thing (of mine), 
without previously persuading me; and may I, possessing a 
well-disposed mind, act in the same manuer wih respect to 
the property of others. Let us then, in the first place, speak 
about such a treasure,? as a person ?not descended from my 
parents,® has placed as a thing to be kept both for himself and 
those belonging to him, and which may I never pray to the gods 
to find, nor, on finding, to disturb; 4nor on the other hand to 
communicate with those called diviners, who in some sort ad- 
vise me to take up the deposit put into the ground.4 For I 
should never be so much benefited by the possession of pro- 
perty, should I take it up, as I should increase in the virtue 
of the soul and in justice by not taking it to myself, °(and) 


tice. To avoid therefore this difficulty, Ast renders eicayayovrec by 
‘judicium reddentes,”’ a meaning that etoayecy never has, nor could have. 

1! Although py) dwrotro expresses here a wish, yet the wish itself is 
of the nature of a command. So in English, “let a person not do a 
thing,”’ is said both of a wish and command. 

2 The Greek is rwyv rotovTwy, which, says Ast, depend upon TPwTOY, 
and that the sense is rp#rov réy rowodTwy, “ primo inter has res.” But 
TP@TOV is always used by itself adverbially. Ficinus has “ thesaurum 
eum,’ > which leads to roy rotovroy— 

—* So Taylor, after the Latin of Ficinus, . qui meorum parentum non 
erat,” as if his MS. had read, py rév tuav wy warépwy, instead of dv 
TAaTEOWY in five MSS., adopted by Stalbaum. Ast retains the Aldine, dy 
ad arte and supplies ayabiy with Stephens after rarpgwy. 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; where however Stephens 
sapeestad. what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves, EvuBovrAEvoov- 
ow for EupBovrsvovorv. Ficinus has merely ‘nec hariolis depositum 
accipere consulentibus credam,’’ which Taylor has thus translated, ** nor 
be induced to partake of by those who are called diviners.’’ I wish too 
that Stephens had proposed pyéé rt, for ab has no meaning here. 

— > In lieu of this verbiage, where the phrase dpevoy ev apetyoue is 
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by acquiring one possession instead of another, a better in a 
better, (and) preferring justice in the soul to wealth, to 
hold it as a property in preference.> For on many occasions 
it is well said—‘ Do not disturb what ought not to be dis- 
turbed—” and it may be said on this too, as being one of them. 
It is likewise meet to be persuaded by the stories! told re- 
lating to these matters, that things of this kind do not contri- 
bute to the procreation of children. Now he, who is careless of 
children, and disregards the enactment of the lawgiver, and 
takes up that, which neither he nor his grandfather had de- 
posited, such a one destroys the most beautiful and simple 
law, which has been laid down by a man,? ignoble by no means, 
which says, “Thou shalt not take away that, which thou hast 
not deposited.” What then he ought to suffer at the hands of 
the gods, who, disregarding these two lawgivers, takes up a 
trifling thing, which he did not deposit himself, but is some- 
times a mighty treasure, the god? knows; *(but let us de- 
clare what he ought to suffer from men.)4 Let him, who 
first sees (the offender) give information, if such an event 
happens in the city, to the City-Stewards; if in the market- 
place of the city,°,to the Market-Stewards; and, if in any 
other part of the country, point him out to the Rural-Stew- 
ards and to their chiefs; and when the parties have been 
pointed out, let the city send to Delphi; and whatever the god 
gives as an oracle respecting the money and the person who 


without syntax and sense, Ficinus has more tersely, ‘pro possessione 
igitur pecunie melior mihi possessio animi justitie erit, si virtutem divitiis 
proposuero.”’ 

1 It is difficult to understand what stories Plato is here alluding to, 
unless it be something like what the Etymologist mentions relating to 
Helen, that she was after her birth thrown by Tyndareus into a marshy 
spot, and there taken up by Leda. So too C&dipus was exposed by the 
order of Laius, and afterwards taken up by a shepherd; and a similar 
story is tc be found in the case of the children of Melanippé, and doubt- 
less in many other dramas likewise. 

2 This was Solon, as we learn from Diogen. Laert. i. 57. 

3 Why Plato thus introduced the article, as if some specific god were 
intended, it is difficult to say. From the subsequent mention of Delphi, 
one would suspect that he wrote o Tlv@toc— 

44 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires—‘“‘ que vero 
ab hominibus, declarabimus—”’ which Stephens however and Stalbaum 
conceive he added out of his own head, and not from the MS. before him. 

. Ficinus omits ryc woAewe, which is not elsewhere thus united to 
aya. 
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has removed it, let the city perform, and be the minister to 
the oracle; and if the informer is a free-man, let him have a 
reputation for virtue; but, not informing, for wickedness ; but 
if he is a slave, let him for informing be made, and justly so, 
free by the city, paying the value to his owner ; but notrevealing 
it, let him be punished with death. This enactment there 
would in due order follow this same! law relating to matters 
great and small, 2(so as) to follow.2 If a man leaves any 
property of his own willingly or unwillingly, let him, who 
may happen to meet with it, suffer it to remain, concelving 
that the daemon, who presides over roads, watches over things 
of this kind, that are dedicated to the deity? by the law. 
When any one shall be ‘disobedient to the enactment, and, 
contrary to it,4 take up and carry home any thing of little 
worth, let him, if a slave, receive many stripes from any one 
not less than thirty years of age, who may happen to meet 
him. But, if he is a free-man, let him in addition to his 
being considered ungentleman-like® and out of the pale of the 
law, pay as a fine to the party, who left it, ten-fold the value 
of what he took up. When any one accuses another of de- 
taining his property, whether it be much or little, and the 
party (who detains it) acknowledges that he has it, but (denies) 
that it is the other’s property, if there be a written statement 
relating to the property laid before the magistrates according 
to law, let the plaintiff call the detaining party before the 
magistrate, and let the latter place the property in court ;° and 
the matter being rendered clear, if the property mentioned in 
the written statement shall appear to belong to either of the 


1 Instead of rairé rovro, some MSS. read ratréy rotrw: which seems 
to lead to rotovrd r-—‘‘ Some such as this.”’ ; 

22 It is impossible to believe that Plato would have added évv- 
axoNovOetv after érdpevoy éEjco—and this too without any word to govern 
the infinitive. He might however have written vvaxoXovGovv—of which 
éwopevoyv would be the interpretation. 

3 The deity was Diana, the Moon, or Hecaté, three names for one god- 
dess, whose power was respectively on earth, in heaven, and in hell. 

44 It is evident that deBry is a gl. of rapa ratvra— 

5 This is perhaps the best translation of dvedevGepoc— 

66 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, for they 
are wanting in Ficinus; who probably did not understand the expression 
6 6& kaOtordtw—where Ast would supply éavrov: but the ellipse is 
rather of aviré, the property in “dispute,”’ just as we say in England, 
“money paid into court.” 
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contending parties, let him have 1t and depart. Butif it be- 
longs to some of those, who are not present, whichever party 
shall in favour of the absent owner produce trust-worthy bail, 
that he will deliver it up to him, ‘let the party (so producing the 
bail) take the property away, according to the right of taking 
away in the absent party.! Butif the property in dispute be 
not stated in writing before the magistrates, let it lie under 
the charge of the three oldest magistrates until the trial; and 
if the property under security be ?a thing requiring food,? let 
the party defeated in the suit respecting it, pay the magis- 
trates for its keep; and let the magistrates decide the ques- 
tion within three days. 

[2.] ? Let any one who wishes, provided he is in his senses, 
take his own slave and treat him as he pleases, in whatever 
way it is holy, and let him on behalf of a relation or friend, 
for their security, lead the slave (to punishment) who has re- 
volted.? But if any one takes away another person, as if the latter 
were a slave led away, on the ground ‘of giving him freedom, 
let the party so leading let (the other) go; and let the person 
taking away, on producing three trust-worthy bail, take away 
on these conditions,* but otherwise not. And if a person takes 
away contrary to these conditions, let him be amenable to the 
laws relating to acts of violence; and on being cast, pay to 
the party, who has taken away,° double of the damage which 


1_1! Such, I presume, is the meaning of the Greek card. rijy éxsivoy 
apaipeo agapzeicOw: which Ficinus, perhaps unable to understand li- 
terally, has thus put into Latin—-“ is tantumdem deponere cogatur,”’ trans- 
lated by Taylor, “let him be compelled to deposit it.” 

2__2 Such, I conceive, is the correct translation here of @péuua, not 
merely ‘‘an animal—” 

. 3—3 All the words between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor, 
although duly found in the version of Ficinus. 

4_4 Such is the literal version of the Greek; where I must confess. 
myself to be quite inthe dark. For as agatpsio@ar is never, that I know. 
of, taken in an intransitive sense, I cannot perceive how 0 dgarpodpevoe 
differs from 6 aywy. Ficinus however, not aware of this difficulty, 
renders ‘* qui vero ita ductus est ”’—adopted by Taylor, who translates 
moreover—peWtéTw pév 6 aywy, by “let him who leads him be dismissed ” 
-——either because he did not know that pseQerw was of the active voice, 
and peQecOw passive; or else that the train of thought led to sucha trans- 
lation, at variance with the language. I could have understood the passage 
had the Greek been peQtécOw piv 6 dydpevoc instead of peOterw 6 Gywr— 

5 Ficinus renders rw agaipeOevre “a quo abstulit’—thus taking the 
participle in a passive sense; and so Ast translates it—‘‘ detrimento af- 
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has been stated in the pleadings. And let a person lead (to 
punishment) his freed-man, if he does not attend to those, 
who have made him free, (at all) or not sufficiently. Now the 
attention is in the freed-man going thrice in the month to the 
hearth of the party, who had made him free, and engaging to 
do whatever is requisite of acts just and in his power; and 
as recards marriage, to do whatever seems good tohis lord. And 
let it not be lawful for him to possess more wealth than the 
person who made him free; and let the overplus belong to his 
lord. And let a freed-man remain not longer than twenty 
years, but like !the rest of strangers! depart, taking his whole 
property with him, unless he can persuade the magistrates 
and the party who made him free. And if the property of a 
freed person, or of any other stranger, is more than that of the 
census, the third in magnitude, let him within? thirty days 
from that on which this occurs? take his property and depart ; 
nor let there be granted to him by the magistrates a request 
for a further stay. And if any one disobeys them, let him be 
brought before a court of justice, and after being convicted, 
let him be punished with death, and his wealth become public , 
property. And let the suits in these cases be amongst the suits 
relating to parishes,* unless the parties are previously freed 
*from the accusations against each other? in the presence of 
neighbours or chosen judges. And if any one lays his hand 
upon an animal or any thing else whatever, as being his own 
property, let him who has possession of it bring (the claimant) 
to the party who sold or gave it, being trust-worthy, and 
having the right to do so, or who handed it over in any 


fecto,’’ i. e. cujus servum quis in libertatem asseruit’’—and this too al- 
though he had shown from Demosthenes, p. 1327, 22, R., and Zischines, 
p. 85, 6, R., that dgarpeioOar sic éhevGepiay meant actively—* e reliquo- 
rum servorum numero eximere et in libertatem vendicare.” 

1_l This is said because slaves were generally brought from foreign 
countries. 

2 The ellipse of évréc before npepay is supplied in § 1. 

3 Ficinus, followed partly by ‘laylor, has—‘“‘factum deprehensumve 
sit—’’ where he designedly added, what he saw was requisite for the sense, 
‘“* deprehensumve.”’ 

4_4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ tribuum judices cognoscant ’’— 
as if his MS. read év rete guderexoig Oteacraic— 

5—5 In lieu of the words between the numerals, Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows, has merely “ litigantes’’ and “arbitros”’ as the version of aipe- 
roist Cucacraic, from which Winckelmann was led to éy dvarryraic— 
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manner with authority,!"in the case of a citizen, or a settler 
in the city, (within) thirty days, but in the case of a transfer 
by a stranger, within five months, the middle of which? 
is the month in which 3the summer sun turns to the win- 
ter.3 And whatever articles one person exchanges with 
another by sale or purchase, let them thus make the ex- 
change, by one party giving and the other receiving on the 
instant the value in the place appointed for each kind of ar- 
ticles in the market-place, and no where else; and let no one 
engage in the purchase or sale of an article on credit.* But if 
any one person barters with:another any thing whatever for 
any thing whatever in any other manner or in any other place, 
by trusting the party, who is making the exchange, let a per- 
son act in this way towards him, as no action will lie® accord- 
ing to law, respecting articles, that have not been purchased 
according to what is here detailed. © With respect to joint 
contributions, let any who is willing ask a contribution as a 
friend amongst friends; but if any difference arises respecting 
the payment of the contribution,’ let the parties act thus,® as 
there will be no action against any one on such matters.® 


1 Ficinus has strangely here—“ et veritas, si ad civem vel urbis incolam 
ille retulit, intra triginta dies inveniatur—”’ 

2 So Ficinus, as if his MS. read wy in the place of 4c, which Ast re- 
fers to 7apddoote— But in both readings I am equally at a loss. 

3_3 Qn this method of marking the summer solstice, when the sun 
turns from the tropic of Cancer to that of Capricorn, see at ill. 9 5. 

4 This is the phrase in English, answering to éx’ dvaPoAy. Plato’s 
object was that all transactions should be for ready money alone. For he 
knew that the credit system was the forerunner of usury; and usury, of ex- 
travagant profits; and these, of large fortunes ; and these again, of luxuri- 
ous habits; and these, lastly, of a corruption in morals and the destruc- 
tion of the state. 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were not odoiy, but écopévwr, re- 
peated shortly afterwards. 

6_§ Aj] between the brackets are evidently out of their place: unless 
it be said that Plato introduced the subject of friendly contributions, with 
the view of showing that under no circumstances, either of barter or vo- 
luntary subscriptions, was any credit to be given; or if given, any remedy 
_ by law for the creditor. 

7 The “Epavoc at Athens were like the Benefit Societies or Clubs in 
England, to which persons contributed by monthly, as in England by 
weekly, payments; and the money thus raised was, according to certain 
regulations, given to the contributors when in want. At Athens the con- 
tributors could be sued for arrears. But this Plato would not permit in 
his code of laws. 

* i,e.as friends. But orw conceals, I suspect, some error. 
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Whoever sells an article and receives for it a price of not less 
than fifty drachms, let him remain of necessity ten days in the 
city ; and let the buyer know the residence of the seller, for 
the sake of the complaints which usually take place on such 
matters, and the return of the articles according to law. Now 
let the return or not, according to law, be in this way. Ifa 
person sells a slave labouring under a consumption, or the 
stone, or a strangury, or the disease called sacred,! or any 
other malady not apparent to the many, of long standing and 
incurable, whether of the body or mind, if the sale be to a 
physician or a master of gymnastics, there is to be no return ; 
nor yet, when the seller tells beforehand the (whole) truth to 
any one; but if a handicraftsman sells to a person not in 
trade an article of such a kind, let the buyer return the 
article, except in the case of (a slave affected), with the sacred 
disease, within six months; but in the case of the disease, let 
it be lawful to make the return within a year; and let the 
matter be decided before some physicians, whom the parties 
may bring forward and select in common, and let the party 
defeated pay double the value for which the party sold it. But 
if a party not in trade sells to another not in trade, let the re- 
turn and decision take place in the manner mentioned above ; 
and let the party defeated pay simply the value. If any one 
knowingly sells to another knowingly a slave, who has killed 
any person, let him have no return in the case of a purchase of 
this kind; but to a person not knowing, let there be a return 
then, when any buyer becomes aware of it; and let the de- 
cision rest with the five youngest guardians of the laws; and 
if it is decided that the seller was cognizant of the fact, let a 
person purify the residence of the buyer according to the law 
of the sacred interpreters, and let the seller pay the purchaser 
triple the sum. 

(3.| Let him who exchanges either money for money, or 
any thing whatever for things of life or not of life, give and 
receive every thing unadulterated, following out the law. Let 
us however receive? a prelude, as in the case of other laws, so 
likewise with respect to the whole of this wrong. It is meet 


1 Epilepsy, as we learn from Celsus, quoted by Ast. See too Herodot. 
iii. 33, where Wesseling refers to Hippocrates, p. 308. 

2 In lieu of defopyeOa, Winckelmann would read dzrodeEwpeba, “ let 
us exhibit.” 
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for every man to consider adulteration, and lying, and fraud, 
as forming one genus; to which it is usual for the multitude 
to apply the saying, although speaking improperly, that when 
such a conduct is adopted opportunely, on each occasion, it 
often turns out well. But as they leave the occasion, and the 
where, and the when, in an unregulated and undefined state, 
they do by this assertion much injury to themselves and to 
others. But it is not fitting for the legislator to leave this 
undefined ; but he ought always to state clearly the greater 
and lesser limits. Let them be determined now. Let no one 
who is not about to be the most odious to the gods, perpetrate, 
either by word or deed, a falsehood, or fraud, or adulteration 
in any thing, when calling (to witness) the race of the gods. 
Now such is (in the first place)! he, who while swearing false 
oaths, thinks nothing of the gods; and secondly he, who speaks 
falsely before those who are better than himself. Now the 
better are superior to the bad, both the elder, to speak in ge- 
neral terms, than the younger, and parents [better]? than 
their offspring, and men than women and children, and go- 
vernors than the governed ; ? all of whom it is becoming for all 
to reverence in every other government,® and especially in 
political offices, * for the sake of which* the present convers- 
ation has come upon us. For every one of those in the 
market-place, who by adulterating any thing perpetrates a 
falsehood and a frand, and calling upon the gods takes an 
oath,® according to the regulations and precautions of the 
Market-Stewards, is a person who has no regard for men nor 
reverence for the gods. ‘It is indeed a beautiful institution 
not to defile the names of the gods, while a person is taking it 


1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, alone has “primum—” 

2 The word xpéitrove is properly omitted in one good MS. 

23 Ficinus has “‘ quos revereri par est, cum in omni principatu—’”’ 

44 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ cujus gratia,” as if his MS. read 
ov y’ vsca in lieu of 00ey ody, found in four MSS. Ast suggests that the 
words 00ev 0 viv Tapwy ipivy AdOyog éhnAVOE mean, “ut, unde digressa 
est oratio, eo revertatur.”’ But had Plato so meant, he would have writ- 
ten something to this effect, Gore, O0ey 6 rpiv wy Adyoc AwEATNAVDEY, AVE- 
AvdANVEv ad nuiv oO viv Tapwv— 

® Ficinus and all the subsequent translators, says Ast, have taken évop- 
yvot incorrectly in the sense of swearing falsely. 

s‘_6 Ficinus, misled, it would seem, by the phrase éyovra we Eyovotr, 
which has generally a meaning not suited to this place, or because his 
MS. was incorrectly written, thus renders the whole passage, ‘* Acquum 
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easily, as the majority of us do on each occasion as regards the 
greater part of a pure and holy conduct in what relates to the 
gods. If then a person is not persuaded ! (by these reason- 
ings),! let this be the law. Let the seller of any thing in the 
market-place never mention two prices of what he is selling ; 
but after mentioning a simple one, if he does not meet with 
it, let him take the article back again, and justly so, nor value 
it for that day at a greater or less sum. Let puffing? and 
oaths be absent in the case of every thing sold. And if a 
person is disobedient to these enactments, let any citizen, not 
less than thirty years of age, who happens to be present, pun- 
ish the party swearing, and strike him with impunity ; and if 
he neglects to do so, and is himself disobedient (to the law), 
let him be amenable to blame for his betrayal of the laws. 
And let him, 3 who falls in with those who know ° the seller 
of an adulterated article, and unable* to obey the present 
reasonings, if he is able himself to detect the party, expose 
(the fraud) before the magistrates, and if he is a slave or 
a settler, let him carry off° the adulterated article. But 
let the citizen, who does not expose (the fraud), be proclaimed 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the gods: but if he ex- 
poses it, let him offer up (the adulterated article) to the gods, 
who preside over the market-place.© And let him, who has 
been discovered selling any thing of this kind, in addition 
to his being deprived of the adulterated article, be scourged 
with as many lashes from a whip as there are drachms in 
the sum at which he valued the article, by the hands of the 
crier, proclaiming in the market-place the reason of his being 


profecto est nomina deorum non facile inquinare, nec ea huc atque illuc 
devolvere; sed omnia, quee ad deos pertinent, pure casteque servare.”’ 

1! Ficinus alone adds “ his rationibus—” 

2 This is the best rendering in English of the Greek ézratvoc. 

3—3 Such is the literal version of 0 zpoorvyxavwy Tov ytyywoKdyTwY, 
But the sense requires rather 6 yeyyworwy, and hence Ficinus has “ qui 
advertit—”’ | 

* This “unable” seems very strange here, where one would have ex- 
pected “‘ unwilling.”? Correctly then has Ficinus “ qui legi non obtem- 
peraverit,’”’ as if he had found in his MS. vépore instead of Adyore. 

° Ficinus, not understanding apparently the meaning of the middle 
voice, has ‘‘ secum asportet,” translated by Taylor, “‘ bring with him.” 
The adulterated article was forfeited to the informer. 

6 These gods at Athens were Zeus and Hermes especially, as shown by 
Aristoph. Plut. 1156, quoted by Ast. | 
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about to be whipped. And let the Market-Stewards and the 
guardians of the laws, after hearing from those who are skilled 
in each of the adulterations and evil practices of the sellers, 
write out !what the seller ought and ought not to do;! and 
let them, after writing down the laws that are to afford clear 
information to those engaged in business about the market- 
place,? put them upon a pillar before the court belonging to 
the Market-Stewards.? But the particulars relating to the 
City-Stewards have been sufficiently detailed above. Should 
it however appear that any thing more is wanting, let them 
communicate with the guardians of the laws, and writing 
down what seems to be wanting, let them place on a pillar at 
the court belonging to the City-Stewards, the first and second 
regulations, as laid down by their authority. 

[4.] To the business of adulteration ‘* there follows on its 
heel® those of the huckster’s trade. But about the whole of 
this let us first give advice ®according to reason, (and)® after- 
wards a law respecting it. For the whole of huckstering in 
a city does not exist for the sake of doing an injury, at least 
naturally, but the reverse. For how is not every one a bene- 
factor, who causes the existence of property of any kind so- 
ever, that is out of measure and unequably (diffused), to become 
so equably in measure? 7 This it is meet for us to acknow- 
ledge, and to work out the power of money ; and it is necessary 


11 This clause Ficinus places after ?, whom both Ast and Stalbaum 
are disposed to follow, as Taylor had done already, forgetting however 
that dvaypavayvrwy would, thus standing by itself, have no meaning. 

33 Jn lieu of dyopavépou, which is unintelligible, Stephens suggested 
what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves of, dyopavopiov, obtaine 
from “foro” in Ficinus, similar to dyrvvopiov just afterwards. 

4 1 have adopted Winckelmann’s x:BdnAiag, in lieu of KBdnXotc, to 
balance the subsequent camnXeiac. 

5 Such is the idiomatic English version of kara wdda. 

66 I have translated as if the Greek were not cai Adyoy, but Kara 
Adyov kai, where kara is due to one of the best MSS. 

77 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has, ‘quod nummularius, mercator, mercenarius, 
et hospitalis diversorii magister faciunt; hi enim ceterique hujus- 
modi sive honestiores sive turpiores, indigentiam supplere rebusque 
eequalitatem prebere;’’ from which however I have been led to elicit 
Oci€er and éxwoprety out of evropeiv, which cannot stand here, as evzropeiy 
and its compounds are intransitive, whereas the syntax requires a trans- 
itive verb. 
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to say that the merchant is ordained for this; and the person 
who is hired, and the tavern-keeper, and other trades, that are 
some, more genteel, and some, less, have all this power, to show 
assistance to all in need, and to cause an equality in property.7 
But let us see why this seems to be neither honourable nor 
becoming, and why it happens to lead to calumny, in order 
that, although we may not cure the whole by a law, yet we 
may at least a part. 

! Clin. This, as it seems, is no trifling matter, and requires 
no little virtue. 

Athen. How say you, friend Clinias ?! ?.A race of men small 
and naturally few,? and brought up with a superior education, 
are, when they fall into want and a desire for certain things, 
able to bear up with moderation; and when they have it in 
their power to acquire great wealth, behave soberly, and pre- 
fer that, which borders on moderation, to excess. But the 
mass of mankind conduct themselves in a manner perfectly 
the reverse of this; for they desire without measure; and 
when they have it in their power to obtain a moderate gain, 
they prefer to have a gain that never satisfies. Hence all the 
races of men engaged in trades ? retail and wholesale,’ and as 
tavern-keepers, have been calumniated and subject to dis- 
graceful reproaches. For should any one—which never may 
it happen, nor ever will—compel—‘what it is ridiculous 
indeed to say, yet said it shall be *—the best of men in every 
way to keep a tavern for acertain time, or to be a huckster, or to 
do any thing of this kind, or even > women (the most holy)? 
through some necessity of fate, to take part in an employment 


1__! Ast, with whom Stalbaum and the Zurich editors agree, has 
adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Grou; who con- 
tinues the words, Ipayp’ éo8’—aperije to the Athenian, and assigns Ilwe 
Aéyete to Clinias, and ‘OQ ¢iAe— to the Athenian. 

22 Ficinus, unable probably to see the difference here between opixpdy 
and éXiyoy, has merely “‘ Pauciadmodum homines.”? Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, Plato wrote ¢dvce ob Atyvov— On the meaning and loss of 
Atyvoy see Porson on Hippol. 917. 

35 On the difference between ckamn)oc, “‘a retail dealer,” and Euzropoc, 
‘*a wholesale merchant,’’ see at Sophist, § 19, n. 23. 

44 In the words of the original lies hid an Iambic verse, Etzsiv ye- 
Aotov, AN Sywe elonoerar— 

55 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ mulieres sanctissimas,’”’ as if he had found in 
an MS. something to balance the preceding rove ravrayj apicrove 
avopac— 


H 


2H 
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of such a kind, we should know that each of these is ! honest 
and laudable,! and that ?if they occurred uncorrupted ac- 
cording to reason,” all such acts would be honoured, as belong- 
ing to ‘the character of a mother and a nurse. But now, since 
some one has for the sake of a retail trade established dwell- 
ings in solitary places, and, having in every direction a leneth 
of road, receives in much-desired resting-places those unable 
to proceed, or affords a warm and quiet spot to those driven? 
by the violence of severe weather, and a cool one in hot; and 
_ afterwards having them received as friends, does not give them 4 
symbols of friendship > subsequent to their reception,” but, °as if 
they were enemies taken in war and in their power, lets them 
go for a ransom very great, and unjust, and not to be cleansed ® 
—these actions and such as these, having been disgracefully 
“committed by all persons of this kind, have correctly’ furnish- 
ed a ground of calumny against the assistance given to distress. 
Against these the lawgiver ought therefore to prepare® a 
remedy. For the saying of old is correct, that against two 
opposite things it is hard to fight, as in the case of diseases 


—! So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, ‘“honesta et appro- 
aude? But such is not the meaning of @idov kai dyarnroy, “ dear and 
to be loved,” words which I can scarcely understand here, even if they 
are applied to a person, and not, as the train of thought seems to require, 
to a thing. 

2? Here again I am at a loss, and so was Ficinus; who translates, 
“nisi corrupte fierent,”’ omitting entirely kara oyor, while Taylor has 
‘“according to uncorrupt reason,’ 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were giAtca—EdpBora, not grrsea 
tévia— 

4 I have adopted with Ast éXavvopévorc, as suggested by Stephens, in 
lieu of eXavvopevouc— 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor; who through the whole of this passage has looked 
only to the Latin version, 

—® Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed ut 
inimicos atque captivos crudeliter se redimere cogunt rebusque omnibus 
spoliant.”’ For he did not understand, nor can I, the meaning here of 
paxpordrwy and aca8aprwy dirpwr. 

—’ In lieu of op bdic, Ficinus found in his MS. atoypéc, as shown by 
his version, “‘ turpiter.’’ Plato wrote, I suspect, both words; and so I 
have translated. 

8 Literally, “to cut.’’ On this expression, see Blomf. on Agam. 16. 

° To this saying there is an allusion in Phedon, § 38, apd¢ dbo 080 
“Hoakdije éyerat otd¢ re sivat, where by the two were meant the Hydra 
and Crab, as shown by Euthydem. § 60. 
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and many other things. But at present the contest is against 
these two things, poverty and wealth; the latter of which 
corrupts the soul of man through luxury, while the former 
turns itself through pain to shamelessness of every kind.! 
What protection, then, will there be against this disease in a 
state endued with intellect ? In the first place, let it make use, 
to the utmost of its power, of the fewest in number of the 
race of hucksters; next, we enjoin ?such trades upon some? | 
of those persons, from whose corruption there would be not a 
great mischief to the state; and thirdly, to discover a plan in 
the case of those, who take a part in these occupations, how 
their morals may not happen to become freely partakers in 
impudence and in feelings unfitted for free-men. Let then, 
after what has now been stated, a law of this kind take place, with 
a good fortune relating to these matters. Of the Magnesians, 
whom a god is again raising up and settling into a colony, 
let no one amongst such as have a share in the land, and pos- 
sess hearths amounting *to five thousand and forty,? either 
willingly or unwillingly become a retail or wholesale dealer, nor 
hold any situation whatever under individuals, who are not 
upon an equality with himself, except under a father or mother, 
and those 4who are still higher up in birth than these,* and all 
who are older than himself, and (live)° like free-men in a free 
manner. It is not however easy to legislate for what is gen- 
tleman-like or ungentlemanly. Let however a distinction be 
made by those, who have obtained the prize of excellence, by 
their hatred and reception of these doings (respectively). 
Let then any one, who is willing, indict, on the charge of dis- 
gracing his family, the person, who takes a part in any trickery 


! As adryy cannot thus follow dvatcyuyriay, I have translated as if 
the Greek were ravroinyv. 

22 T have translated as if the Greek were ratvré row, not Tovroie, 
which is without regimen. Ficinus has ‘‘ his hominibus cauponandi 
artes.”” 

33 Taylor has, by an error perhaps of the press, “ forty-five thousand.” 

44 T have translated as if the Greek were ére rodTwy sic TA dvw yévog 
iovor, not yéveot; or since one MS. has yéveowy, yévog iovow. For in 
this formula the singular yévog is either adopted or omitted entirely, as in 
ix. p. 878, A., warp Kai Toig Gyw Tov yévougc. Menex. §.5, rev dvabev 
ért mpoyovwy, and the other passages quoted by myself on Philoct. 180. 
Ast too would read here ete ro dvw yévouc— 

5 Ficinus alone has “ qui libere vivunt,”’ as if his MS. read Zaéou after 
érevOéowe. 

2H 2 
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of an ungentlemanly huckstering ; and if he shall appear to 
have defiled his paternal hearth by any unworthy employ- 
ment, let him, after being in bonds for a year, abstain from 
such employment; and if he does so again, for two years ; 
and on each conviction let him not cease doubling the pre- 
vious period. A second law ordains, moreover, that a person 
must be a settler or a stranger, who is to follow a retail trade. 
And a third one (ordains this) the third,! in order that the 
best character, or one the least improper, may be a fellow- 
dweller in the city, that it is requisite? for the guardians 
of the law to consider that they are the guardians not only 
of those, whom it is easy to guard against, when (acting) 
contrary to the law, and becoming wicked—such, I mean, as 
are well born and have been well brought up—but that they 
ought to guard still more against persons, who are not of such 
a kind, and who follow pursuits, that possess a powerful in- 
centive® to their becoming bad. ‘4Such then are the circum- 
stances‘ relating to retail trade, which is extensive, and 
embraces many occupations. Respecting then such of these, 
as may be left, through their being thought to be, from a 
great necessity, requisite in a state, it behoves the guardians 
of the laws to come again together with those skilled in retail 
trades, as we before enjoined in the case of adulteration, 
an occupation allied to this; and, after coming together, to see 
what receipts and outlay produce a moderate profit to the re- 
tail dealer ; °and after writing down the outlay and receipts, to 
lay down the result,° and, to watch over it, in some matters 
the Market-Stewards, in others the City-Stewards, and in 
others the Rural-Stewards. And thus will retail trading be 
of service in some points on nearly every occasion,° and be 
of the least disservice to those, who make use of it in states. 

1 Ficinus incorrectly omits 76 0& rpirov, but correctly adds “‘ cavendum 
monet,’’ requisite to complete the sense. 

2 JT have translated as if the Greek were ypijvat vorjoat, as required by 
the syntax, not ye7— 
‘5 : os omitted wporpémerv, which Ast vainly, I conceive, attempts to 

efen 

—* In rairy 67, which has puzzled Ast not a little, evidently lies hid— 
Taur yy 6n—similar to ‘cum vero cauponatio—sit,’”’ in Ficinus. 
—° All between the numerals is thus translated by Ficinus, ‘‘ et tam 

impendium quam emolumentum conscribant,” and by Deel, ‘“‘and estab- 


lish its expenses and emolument.” 
6 [| have translated as if the Greek were éxdorore, not iedorove— 
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[5.] |! Whatever compact a person acknowledges to have 
made, if he does not act according to the acknowledgment, 
except in cases where laws or a decree prevent him, or where 
he has made the acknowledgment through being compelled by 
some unjust necessity, or if he is prevented unwillingly by an 
unexpected accident, let an action lie against him *in the legal 
suits relating to the tribes,? for an acknowledgment not com- 
pleted in other respects, unless the parties are able to come to a 
reconciliation previously, in the presence of arbitrators or neigh- 
bours.! The race of artificers is sacred to Hephestus and 
Athéné, who jointly fit up our life by their arts ;? while, on the 
other hand, they, who preserve the works of artificers by other 
arts of a defensive kind, are (sacred) to Ares and Athéne. And 
justly too is this race sacred to those gods; for all these are 
through life attending to the country and people ; some by pre- 
siding over the contests of war; others by bringing to an effect 
the production by hire of instruments and works ; to whom it 
would not be a becoming act to tell a falsehood about these mat- 
ters, while reverencing the gods, their progenitors.4 If then 
any operative shall, through improper conduct, not complete his 
work by the stated time, and, paying no reverence to the god, 
who is the giver of life, conceive, seeing nothing with his mind’s 
eye, that a god, as being of his own kindred, will pardon him, 
such a one will, in the first place, suffer punishment from the 
god himself ; and secondly, ° let a law be laid down conformably 
to this;° and let him be bound to pay the value of the work, 
of which he has defrauded by a falsehood the party, who gave 
it out ; and let him complete it again from the commencement 
within the stated time gratuitously. And as the law has ad- 
vised the seller not to make an attempt (on the purchaser) by 


1_1 All between the numerals is omitted by Taylor, although duly 
found in the version of Ficinus. 

22 Here, as above in § 4, Ficinus translates év raic ¢uXerixaic Oixatc 
by “tribuum judices cognoscant,” as if his MS. read éy rote guAErTiKoic 
éucactaic. And so he does in § 5, where the Greek is iv roic xara 
gudac dukaornotoic— 

5_3 A similar expression in Menexen. § 7, where however the names of 
the deities are not given. Compare too Protagor. § 33, and the Statesman, 
p- 274, C., and Pseudo-Plato in Critias, p. 109, C. 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ auctores—” 
translated by Taylor, ‘‘the authors of these arts—’’ And so too Ast. 

5—> The words between the numerals seem strangely introduced. Fi- 
cinus has ‘*‘ hoc lege reus factus,’’ what is far preferable. 
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valuing (an article)! at more than its worth, but in all simpli- 
city at its worth—for the operative knows the value—so does 
it advise in the case of a person undertaking a job, and gives 
the same order. In cities, therefore, of free-men, it is not 
meet for the operative himself to make an attempt upon un- 
skilled individuals by his own skill in an art, which is a thing 
naturally clear and devoid of falsehood ; but (it is meet) for an 
action to lie on this ground in behalf of the person injured 
against the party doing the wrong. If then any one, after 
giving out work to an operative, does not pay him his wages, 
according to the agreement legally drawn up, but by dishonour- 
ing Zeus, the guardian of the city, and Athéné, ?(both) sharing 
in the polity,? and, by being in love with a little gain, shall 
loosen? great societies, let there be a law to assist, conjointly — 
with the gods, the binding together of the state. For let him, 
who, after he has bargained for work and got hold of it,* 
does not pay the wages at the time agreed upon, be sued for 
double the amount. °And ifa year has elapsed, while all the 
other monies are without interest, which a person confers as a 
loan, let him put down the interest at the rate® of an obolus,® 
for a drachm monthly, and let the cause be tried in the courts 
of justice’ belonging to the tribes. As, however, (we have 
made mention)® incidentally of those, who in war are the 
workers of safety, and of army-leaders, and such as areartists in 

1 T have translated as if re had dropt out before riuqy. 

22 As Ido not believe that Zeus and Athéné, both of whom are called 
elsewhere zoA\sovyot, are ever spoken of as Kotwwvoi wodureiac, I suspect 
there is some error here, arising from the improper position of some words, 
and the faulty writing of others. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus has 
‘“* Minervamque hujus rei participem—” 

3 Ficinus alone has “ pro virili parte dissolverit. 

4-4 Such seems to be the meaning of wrpoapendapevoc Eoyov. I suspect 
however that Plato wrote something like aposmwy épyov Kai dbapevoc 
— Butas the very same phrase is repeated shortly afterwards, it is perhaps 
to be considered as a technical one, applicable to various trades. Cousin’s 
note is—‘‘ Celui, qui apres avoir commandé un ouvrage a un artisan, 
rpoapenpapevoc éoyov, ne le paie pas le prix convenu, paiera le double.” 

5-5 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in Ficinus. 

6 As the obolus was the sixth part of adrachm, the rate was above 164 
per cent. monthly. 

7 From this passage it is evident that, although the expression in § 4 
and 5 is rate gvAerixai¢ Cicaic, Plato wrote in all the three places rot¢ 
gurerixolc OKaoryoiotc. 

8 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘mentionem fecimus ’”’— 
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these matters, Jit is (only) just to say that we have been re- 
minded of operatives altogether, as in the case of these being 
again, like those, as it were other operatives.! If then any one 
even of these undertakes a public work, either voluntarily or 
from a command,? and executes it beautifully, (and)? the law 
justly pays him in honours, which are the wages of men skilled 
in war, ‘such a law one will never be tired of praising ;* ° but 
he will blame it, if it does not pay, after it has bargained for 
and got hold of any work of those [ works |® that are beautiful 
in war.> Let then this law mingled with praise be laid down by 
us respecting these matters, in the form of advice, and not of 
compulsion, to the mass of the citizens, namely, to pay second- 
ary honours to brave men, who are the saviours of the whole 
state, whether by their valour, or by stratagems in war ; for let 
the greatest guerdon be given to those the first, who have been 
able’ to honour pre-eminently the writings of good legislators. 

[6.] The greatest of compacts, that men have with each 
other, except such as relate to orphans, and the guardians of 
orphans, have been laid down by us in due order, in nearly 
(the best manner).® It is necessary however, after what has 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ficinus, unable, 
like myself, to understand, has given a translation of it, adopted to the letter 
by Taylor, ‘non alienum est ut de his quoque dicamus.”’ 

2 Ficinus has ‘‘jussus,’’ which leads to zpocray@eic: but if rpocray- 
Oéy be retained, we must read éxovotov instead of éxwy. 

3 T have adopted cai, suggested by Stephens, and inserted by Ast. 

44 T have translated as if the Greek were rovroy ératviy ovmore 
Kapei Tic, not abroy—xapeirat, for the sense partly, and partly the syn- 
tax. For there is no such form in Greek as capovpat, as 1 have re- 
marked on A&schyl. Suppl. 851, Otror kapotpar coi Asyovoa rayaba : 
where I edited Otrot capo Gv— We meet indeed with zepi 0 éyxei 
xeioa Kapeirae in JA. B. 3889. But there it is easy to read yelp kapéer 
rev: where rev is plainly confirmed by the preceding ‘Idpwoe piv rev 
reXapwy, and the following ‘Idpwoe O& rev iwmoc: while here, as regards 
the sense, it will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 340, Td pév o raver 
ovdaphn An~Ew wore, and Theognid. 1327, odzoré o aivéy Tatvoopat. 

55 Ficinus has been content to give the general sense, “‘ sin autem ei, 
qui rem bellicam bene gesserit, nihil redditur, juste conqueretur.”’ 

6 The word épywy could not be thus repeated after gpyov. 

7 This introduction of ‘fable’? seems very strange here. It was pro- 
bably omitted by Ficinus designedly. One MS. has dtar@eior. The 
sense seems to require—‘‘ who have caused the writings of good legis- 
lators to bloom pre-eminently in eternal honour :”’ in Greek, 7ipq dvag- 
epovTuc didiy avOeiv Ocior. With the expression ria aidcog compare 
aidtoy Od€ay in Thucyd. iv. 87. 

® T have translated as if kédAXtora had dropt out between Ovaréraxrat 
and ravra, for oxedov could scarcely stand here by itself. 
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been now detailed, to arrange these matters at least in some 
manner. Now of all these is the desire !of those about to 
die! respecting their will, and the circumstances of those who 
have made no will. I have said it is necessary, Clinias, from 
looking at the harsh and difficult temper of such persons; nor 
is it possible to leave the point unarranged. For each party 
would, 2previous to his being about to make his will,? intro- 
duce many clauses at variance with each other, and contrary 
to the laws, and the manners of the living, and their pro- 
genitors, if one gave a power for a will to be effective, simply 
in the manner, that a person may have made it in whatever 
state he might be towards the end of life. For most of us, 
when we think we are about to die, are in a certain manner 
silly in mind, and broken down in spirit.? 

Clin. How say you this, O guest? 

Athen. A man, Clinias, when about to die, is morose, 
and full of language very terrible to legislators, and difficult 
(to treat with). 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen, Seeking to be the master of all things, he is wont 
to speak with anger. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. It is a shocking thing, O ye gods, says he, if I am not 
permitted to give my property to whomsoever I please, +and 
not to one person more, and to another less, amongst such 
as have evidently behaved ill or well towards me, after they 
have been tested sufficiently, (some) ° during my disorders, 
and others during my old age, and in other circumstances of 
various kinds. 

Clin. Does he® then, O guest, not appear to you to speak 
correctly ? 


1__1 Ficinus has “‘ qui mortui sunt,’’ as if his MS. read ray reXeurn- 
KoTwy, not ray TedevTay pedrOvTwyr, 

2__2 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits all between the numerals. 

3 Ast renders dtareOpvppévwe “animo fractos,” and refers to Keno- 
phon’s Agesilaus ii. 14, domidag CrareOpvppéivac. He should have read 
here dtarePpavopévwe, and there drareOoauspivac, 

‘4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits kai yj. But Stephens says that 
the ellipse is to be thus supplied, cai pH Sodvar, @ dotvat pr 20édw. 

5 Here ot pévy is to be supplied from the subsequent ot dé— 

® Taylor has, what the train,of thought requires, the singular here, 
not the plural, as if he wished to read, doxei coi ye, instead of doxovor 
coi— 
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Athen. The lawgivers of old appear to me, Clinias, to have 
been cowards, and to have legislated, while they were looking 
to ‘and thinking upon! a trifling portion ? of human affairs. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Terrified at this language (of the dying man),? they 
laid down this* law, that it should be lawful for any one® to 
dispose of his property without exception entirely as he pleased. 
But I and you will answer those in your state about to die, in 
a more careful manner. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. O friends, we will say, ® who exist really but for a 
day,® it is a difficult thing for you to know, your own affairs, and 
yourselves to boot, as the writing of the Pythian (priestess) 4 
says at present. I, therefore, as being a legislator, lay down 
that neither yourselves are your own property, nor this sub- 
stance of yours, but that they belong to the whole of your 
family, both past and to come ; and further still, that both the 
whole of your family and substance belong to the state; and 
this being the case, should any one by flattery insinuate him- 
self® into your favour, either during a disorder or when you are 
tost about by old age, and persuade you to dispose of your pro- 
perty by will in not the best manner, I shall not willingly agree 
to it; but looking to all that is the best both for the whole state, 


1! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits cai davootpevor— 

? Ficinus has “ad minimum quid,” as if his MS. read cpirpdraréy 71, 
not ouixpov merely. 

3 Ficinus adds ‘‘ morituri hominis,’ and so after him Taylor, ‘of the 
dying man.” 

4 The Greek in all the MSS. but two is révde, in lieu of which Bekker, 
whom Stalbaum follows, has edited réy— contrary, I conceive, to the 
genius of the language. They should have read rovrov— With regard to 
the law itself, Ast refers to Plutarch, in Solon, p. 90, A., but there, as 
remarked by Cousin, Solon permitted a father to dispose of his property, 
only when he had not a son. 

* Ficinus has “‘licet cuique,”’ as if his MS. read é%sivai rw ra— 

s—S Ficinus, not aware that Plato had in mind the expressions in Pin- 
dar, Auschylus, and Aristophanes, where man is described as “‘ the being 
of a day,”’ has “ brevi procul dubio morituri,” and so Taylor after him. 

” Of the celebrated saying, ‘“‘ Know thyself,’ to which Plato has alluded 
in not less than five places, the earliest notice is in Ausch. Prom. 317, T'iy- 
ywoKs cavToy: and the passage the least noticed is in Ovid, A. A. ii. 499, 
‘ Est ibi (at Delphi) diversum fama celebrata per orbem Littera, cognosci 
qu sibi quemque jubet.”’ 

§ Ast quotes opportunely, Rep. iv. § 5, yapignrat brorpéxywr. 
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and your family, I will lay down laws ' by justly putting toa 
less account that which belongs to each individual.! May you, 
therefore, be mild and well-disposed towards us, and proceed in 
the path, 2in which you are now, according to man’s nature, 
journeying ;? while of the rest of your concerns it will be for 
us to be the guardians, by taking, to the utmost of our power, 
a care (of every thing),? and not of merely some, but not of 
others. Let this then, Clinias, be *the consolation for the 
dead, and for the living this the prelude (of the law) ;4 but this 
the law itself. 

[7.] Let him, who makes a will, disposing of his property, 
if he is a father of children, appoint first whichever of his 
sons he thinks proper to be his heir, but of his other children 
whichever he gives to another person to adopt, let this too be 
written down. And if any of his sons survive him, after hav- 
ing been adopted, but not with any heir-property, and of whom 
there is an expectation that he will be sent to a colony accord- 
ing to law, let the father be permitted to give him from his 
other property what he pleases, except the paternal allotment, 
and all the chattels belonging to it. And if there are more 
children, let their father distribute in shares the remainder of 
the allotment in whatever manner he pleases. But whichever 
of the sons possesses a house, let him not leave to such a one 
any money. ‘lo a daughter, in like manner, to whom a man 
has been affianced, °{ that he may be about to be her husband, |° 
let him not give ashare; but to her, who is not betrothed, let 
him give a share. And if any allotment in the country shall 
be found to be in the hands of any of the sons or daughters, after 
the will has been made, let it be left® for the heir of the party 


'_! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more fully, “ut 
singulorum commoda minoris quam cunctorum, ut par est, estimem.”’ 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ quo nature 
humane vos necessitas vocat,’”’ thus rendered by Taylor, ‘‘as human na- 
ture requires you should.” 

3 J have with Taylor adopted “ omnium”’ in Ficinus, similar to the ex- 
pression of Phocylides, Aéosor kaxoi, ody 6 pév, dg 6’ ob, Tlavreg 0 — 

4_4 To avoid the figure of speech called Chiasmus in the original, I 
have placed the words in their natural order; while Ficinus has altered 
the construction by his version, ‘‘ heec procemio solamina.”’ 

55 The words between the numerals are evidently an explanation, 
and are omitted by Ficinus, who has “ filize, que viro sit desponsata.”’ 

6 In lieu of xaraXerwérw Ast suggests correctly caradeéoOw, similar 
to ‘‘ relinquatur ’’ in Ficinus. 
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who has made the will. And if the testator has no sons, but 
daughters, let him write down what man he would wish as 
the husband for any of his daughters, and as the son-in-law 
for himself. And if the son of any one, whether natural or 
adopted, happens to die before he could be enrolled amongst 
men, let the testator mention this circumstance in the will, and 
sionify whom he wishes to be his son in his stead with better 
fortune. And if any one without children makes a will, let him 
select the tenth part of his property, beyond the allotment, and 
give it to whom he pleases; but all the rest let him give 
without blame to his adopted son, and make for himself, ac- 
cording to law, a son kindly disposed. And in the case of a 
person whose children require guardians, if, after having made 
his will, he dies, and has mentioned as guardian for his children 
parties of the number and kind he wishes, and who are will- 
ing and agree to act as guardians, let the selection of the guar- 
dians be according to what has been written down in full force. 
But if a person dies intestate, if there 1s any thing deficient 
in the selection! of the guardians, let the next of kin, two on 
the father’s side, and two on the mother’s, and one from among 
the friends of the deceased, have power to act as guardians ; 
and these let the guardians of the law appoint (as guardians) to 
any orphan, who is in want of them. And of the whole care 
of orphans, let fifteen of the guardians of the laws, who are 
the oldest, have the charge *ever according to seniority ; and 
having divided themselves into threes, let three (act) in one year, 
and in another year three others, until the five periods are‘ac- 
complished in a circle ;? and let no one fail in this duty to the 
best of his power. But should any one die without having 
made a will at all, and leave children that require a guardian, 
let the indigent state of the children share in the same laws. 
And should any one, meeting with an unexpected misfortune, 
leave behind him daughters, let him pardon the legislator if, 
looking to two things out of three, namely, proximity of race, 
and the preservation of the allotment, he makes provision for 


1_1 Instead of 4 rHc—aipicewe tddAu7He, where there is nothing to 
govern the genitive, I have translated as if the Greek were 7 te Tije— 
aipésewc EXAALTEC Y— 

22 Ficinus, partly followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between 
the numerals, “‘ut terni pro dignitate singulis annis curent, et, exacto 
quinguennio, similiter quindecim alios.” 
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the giving the daughters in marriage; but the third point, to 
which the father would have attended, namely, ! by looking to 
habits and manners,! (to select)? from all the citizens a fitting 
son for himself and a husband for his daughter, he omits, 
through the consideration of it being an impossibility. Let then 
this law be laid down relating to matters of this kind. If any 
one, dying intestate, leaves behind him daughters, 3let the 
brother on the father’s or mother’s side, if he is without an 
allotment, take the daughter and the allotment of the deceased. 
But if there is not a brother, let a brother’s son (do so) in like 
manner, if the cousins are of a sufficient age. And if there is 
not one of these left, let the son of (the father’s) sister (act) in 
the same way, and let the fourth after these be the father’s 
brother; the fifth, the son of this (brother); and the sixth, 
the son of the father’s sister ;? and in like manner let the race 
be continued perpetually by consanguinity, if a person leaves 
behind daughters, proceeding through brothers and cousins, 
first the males, and afterwards the females, in one* family. 
And let the judge on reflection determine the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the time of marriage, by looking at the males naked, 
and at the females naked, as far as the navel. And if there 
is a want of kindred to families, as far as the sons of brothers, 
and as far too as the children of grandfathers, whomsoever 
of the other citizens, being willing, the girl shall of her own 
free-will select, with the consent of her guardians, let that 
person become the heir of the deceased, and the husband of 
his daughter. Further still, there might be a great want of 
many things, and a still greater of persons of this kind,° at some 
time in this very state. Should then a female, ® being in want 
of nuptials,® see any one going from hence to a colony, and it 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ deligat.’’ Hence, as one 
MS. reads cXénrwy for PAErwy, Winckelmann suggests éxAéywrv, BrAETwY. 

33 With this law Ast compares a similar one at Athens, as shown 
by Iseus, T. vii. p. 270, R., and Demosthenes, p. 1067, R. 

4 Ficinus has, what is preferable, ‘‘in eodem genere—”’ 

55 T have adopted the reading suggested by Ast—zoA\A7 7o\A@y 
aropia kai THY rovobTwr Ert TAEiwy—in lieu of woAAd TOAAGY Kai aTOpIA 
Twy TowotTwy TAtiwy— What Ficinus found in his MS. it is impossible 
to discover by his version, adopted to the letter by Taylor—‘ quod si 
magna in penuria illorum, qui urbem habitant—”’ 

66 ]T have translated as if the Greek were Tic oto’ amopog UpEVaiwy, 
not ri¢ dropovpivy—which Ast vainly, I think, endeavours to explain. 
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is in her mind for that person to be the heir of her father’s 
property, provided he is a relation, let him enter upon the al- 
lotment according to the arrangement of the laws. ‘But if 
he is out of the family, those in the city being out of rela- 
tionship,! let him have the power, through the selection of the 
guardians and of the daughter of the deceased, to marry her, 
and returning home, to take the allotment of the intestate. 
And if any one, who has no male or female children at all, dies 
intestate, let other matters hold good respecting such a per- 
son, according to the aforesaid law; but let a female and 
a male go, as joint-sharers, from his family to the dwelling, 
on each otcasion deserted ; and to them let the allotment 
belong as owners; and let a sister (enter) first ; a brother’s 
daughter, second ; a sister’s offspring, third; a sister of the 
father, fourth ; a daughter of the father’s brother, fifth ; and 
a daughter of the father’s sister, sixth. Let these females live 
together with those (males) according to affinity and lawful- 
ness, as we have previously laid down by law. Nor let the 
weighty nature of laws of this kind he hid from us, that some- 
times it harshly ordains the relation of a deceased person to 
marry arelation. ?(For he who introduces a law of this 
kind, )? does not appear to consider that *ten thousand impedi- 
ments arise, so as to render a person unwilling to comply with 
mandates of this kind; and that there are those, who would 
suffer any thing whatever, when diseases and maimings in 
body or mind come upon some of those ordained by law to 
marry, or be married. ‘The legislator then will perhaps seem, 
not correctly so, to some, to pay no regard to these matters. Let 
this then be stated, as if it were a prelude in common, both for 
the lawgiver, and the party to whom laws are given ; which re- 
quests‘ those under laws to grant a pardon to the legislator, be- 
cause, while he is taking care of public concerns, he cannot at 
the same time regulate the circumstances that occur to each in- 


1_1 Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, 
—‘‘sin vero civis quidem, sed non ex genere sit,’’ as if he had found in 
his MS. édy 0& rév iv ry mode byTwY éKTOG yévoug TLC y—without ew 
Tie Evyyevelac. 

2_2 The words between the lunes are found only in the version of 
Ficinus, ‘* quippe qui hujusmodi legem fert,” adopted by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of & pvpia Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. we pupia— 
For his version is ‘‘ quam multos—’’ 

* Ast unites dedpevor with apootsmoy by a rather violent prosopopeia. 
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dividual likewise; and, on the other hand, !(the legislator to 
grant)! a pardon to those under laws ; since they are sometimes 
unable, and reasonably so, to perform the commandments of 
the legislator, which, ignorant ?(of private circumstances, )* 
he has ordained. 

Clin. By doing what then, O guest, will a person be the 
most in measure in such a case ¢ 

Athen. It is necessary, Clinias, to choose arbitrators between 
laws of this kind, and for those governed by them. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Sometimes 3the son of a rich father? would not be 
willing to marry the daughter of his uncle,* through being 
given to luxury and keeping his thoughts upon a greater con- 
nexion ; and sometimes too, while the legislator is enjoining 
the greatest calamity, he would be compelled by necessity to 
disobey the law, which forces® him to accept an alliance with 
a mad woman, or other terrible calamities of body or soul, and 
by possessing them, to live a life not to be endured. Let then 
this law, which has been just now spoken of,’ be laid down by 
us. If any persons find fault with the laws laid down relating 
to wills and any thing else whatever, and marriages to boot, 
(by saying )® that if the legislator himself were %present and 
living,? he would never compel a person to act thus, nor would 
those compelled to marry, or to be married, do either ; or should 
any of the family or any guardian assert, that (as) the lawgiver 


_1—! [ have inserted the words between the numerals, as being requi- 
site for the balance of the sentence. 

22 Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor, has alone, what the train of 
thought requires, “‘ singularum calamitatum—”’ 

3__3 The Greek is zAovciov without regimen. But one MS. has zAéioue. 
From the two it is easy to elicit wAovcioy vidc, as I have translated. 

4 I have omitted ddeAgtOove, as a gloss for Oetov, 

5-5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus found something 
different, it would seem, inhis MS. For his version is “non nunquam 
calamitate maxima puellee seu corporis sive animi coactus, legi illi non 
obtemperat, qua ad insana connubia invitus trahitur, quibus implicitus 
vivere nollet.”’ 

6 IT have followed Stephens, who reads dvayxdZovrt in lieu of dvay- 
KaZovroc, which is without regimen. 

7 I have translated as if the Greek were Asyopuevoc, not Adyoc, which 
I cannot understand, and Ast fails, I conceive, to explain satisfactorily. 

8 Ast supplies Aéyovrec, which he got from “‘asserant’’ in Ficinus, 

89 T confess I cannot understand why Plato thus put the cart before 
the horse. Ficinus omits wapévra kai— 
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had left the fifteen of the guardians of the laws to appear! as 
arbitrators and parents to male and female orphans, to these? 
let those go, who are contesting about any of such like mat- 
ters, and by them be adjudged, and bring to an end their 
decrees as being decisive. But should it seem to any one 
that too great a power has been given to the guardians 
of the law, let him carry the matter to the tribunal of selected 
jurymen, and decide the question about contested points ; and 
upon him, who is defeated by the legislator, *let blame and re- 
proach lie, a fine in the eyes of him, who possesses a mind, 
more heavy than a mass of money.® 

[8.] And now there would be, as it were, a second birth to 
orphans. After the first the nurture and education for each 
have been spoken of... *But after the second, rendered deso- 
late by the want of fathers, it is meet to devise by what means 
the misfortune of their orphanhocd may excite the least pos- 
sible pity for their misfortune in the case of those who have 
become orphans.‘ First then, we assert that we assign by law 
to them the guardians of the laws to be not worse parents, 
in the place of those who begat them ; and we ordain moreover, 
that for each year they take a care of them, as if they were 
their own. ° And such is the prelude we have given with care° 
to them and the guardians, relating to the bringing up of or- 
phans. For we appear to have detailed at some fitting time in 
the previous discourse, how that the souls of the dead pos- 
sess a certain power,® by which they attend to human affairs. 


1 I have translated as if the Greek were gavijvat, not davat, which, 
says Ast, often means “to think.”? But even if such were the case, of 
which I am very doubtful, we should here gain nothing by such a 
meaning. 

2 In lieu of od¢ I have adopted rovrove, as suggested by Stephens ; 
who got the idea from “ad hos ipsus” in Ficinus. For otherwise the 
apodosis of all the preceding sentences would be wanting. 

33 In the Greek there evidently lies hid a dramatic distich—Wovyoce 
Bapvripa yonpdrwy wohdOyv ap nv 'H Sypia ry vody txovTe owppova. 

44 That Plato should have been guilty of this wretched verbiage 
seems hardly credible. Ficinus has—‘‘ Post secundam vero, operam dare 
debemus, ut privati parentibus, quam minime miserabili calamitate pre- 
mantur ”’—thus translated by Taylor, “‘ But after the second itis necessary 
to devise some means by which orphans may be oppressed with calamity 
as little as possible.” 

5-5 T have translated as if the Greek were—ippery tavra rovroic— 
not éy pedery TovTotc—Opportunely then do three MSS. offer éuper— 

6 [ have omitted rseXcurnoacat with Ficinus. 
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On this point indeed the reasons are true, but long, through the 
going round about. It is necessary likewise to believe in the 
other traditions relating to matters of this kind, which are so nu- 
merous and very old; and to believe too in those who legislate, 
unless they seem to be altogether insane, that such is the case. 
If then such is naturally the case, let persons fear in the first 
place the gods above, who have a perception of the desolate 
state of orphans; next, the souls of the dead, to whom in the 
course of nature it belongs to have a care of their own off- 
spring, and to be kind to those who do them honour, but hos- 
tile towards those who treat them with dishonour; and further 
still, the souls of those who are living, but in old age, and 
in the greatest honours ;' for to whom there is a state under 
good laws and prosperous, their ? children’s children live a plea- 
sant life, through paying them a proper attention. 3? For all 
those acutely hear and acutely see every thing? relating to these 
matters, and are kind to those who act justly to these persons, 
but excessively angry, on the other hand,* with those, who 
behave insolently towards orphans and the destitute; since 
they deem (such a state) to be a deposit the greatest and the 
most sacred. To all of which points it is meet for the guar- 
dian and magistrate, who possesses the smallest degree of in- 
tellect, to direct his attention, and by bestowing his care upon 
the bringing up and education of orphans, to pay, as it were, 
a contribution for the benefit of himself and children, and to 
confer wholly a kindness to the wholeof his power. He then, 
who is persuaded by this story® before the law, and does not 
behave insolently towards an orphan, will never know distinctly 
the anger of the legislator about matters of this kind. But let 
him, who is unpersuaded and does an act of injustice to one 


1,? T have translated as if the Greek were Oro.c yap, not O7ov ep, and 
Tovrote, not rovrove—On the Attic drore see myself in Aésch. Eum. 282. 

33 The Greek is at present—«ai ra wepi—It was, I suspect, originally, 
kai yao ovro. wavtTec wavra wepi—as I have translated. And thus we 
need not adopt the transposition recommended by Desiderius Heraldus ; 
which Ast and Stalbaum call an egregious one. 

* I have adopted av roic—the reading of Ast, in lieu of atrotc-—which 
is unintelligible. 

5 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthen. c. Aphob. p. 840, 7, R. 

§ Ficinus has “hoc ante legem exordio’’—as if his MS. read zrapapv- 
Giw: for wapaptéO.y is found in nearly the same sense as mwpcoipeoy in 
x. p. 885, A., § 1, as remarked by Stephens. 
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deprived of father and mother, suffer a punishment entirely 
the double of what he would have done from acting evilly to 
a party whose parents are both alive. 

With regard to the remaining portion of legislation ap- 
plicable to guardians, in the case of orphans, and to magis- 
trates touching their supervision of guardians, if they had 
not’ themselves a pattern for bringing up free children, in 
bringing up their own, and taking care of their own property, 
and laws relating to these very matters stated? in moderation, 
there would have been some reason to lay down certain laws for 
guardians, as differing very much individually from others, and ° 
causing to vary by individual pursuits the life of orphans from 
that of those who are not so. But now, with respect to every 
thing of this kind, the care of orphans does not with us differ 
much from paternal care; but it is unwilling to be equalized 
in honour, and dishonour, and in attentiveness. Hence as 
regards this very point the law has, by consoling and threat- 
ening, attended to the legislation relating to orphans; and fur- 
ther still, a threat of this kind would be very seasonable. 
Let him, who is the guardian of a female or a male, and him, 
who is appointed by the guardians of the law to watch over 
the guardian, love, not less than his own children, the party 
who has a share in the misfortune of an orphan; nor let 
him pay less attention to the property of the party brought 
up than to his own, but better than according to the fore- 
thought? shown to his own. Let then every one act as a 
guardian while having this one law relating to orphans. 
But if any one acts otherwise (and) contrary to this law 
in affairs of this kind, let the magistrate fine the guardian. 
4And let the guardian bring the magistrate, (who has acted 
contrary to the law,) before the tribunal of select (jurymen), 


1 have with Baiter adopted e pév py, suggested by Grou, for ef pév 6). 

2 Instead of diyonpévoc, Ast would read, what Stalbaum has edited 
from two MSS., dveonuévovc— 

3 The sense requires wpopyOeayv, not mpobupiay. 

#4 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though Ficinus has “‘ magistratus autem ad electorum judicium a tutore 
. vocatus, duplo damno afficiatur; id damnum sententia judicum estime- 
tur—’’ But even thus it would be impossible to see what Plato intended 
to say, unless we suppose, with Ast, that after apyovra is to be supplied 
wapd Toy vouoyv woarroyvra, and, what he has neglected to remark, 
épdévra after CnpiovrTw— as I ae translated. 

I 


f 
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and punish him (if convicted) with a fine, that shall have 
seemed good to the tribunal, two-fold. And if the guar- 
dian shall appear to the kindred of the orphans, or to’ any 
other of the citizens, to act negligently or viciously, let such 
party bring him before the same tribunal; and !in whatever 
sum he shall be cast, let him pay the quadruple,! and let one 
half belong to the child, and the other to the party who 
brought the charge forward. When an orphan arrives at pu- 
berty, if he thinks that he has been badly treated by his guar- 
dian, let him be allowed to obtain by lot a trial relating to 
guardianship up to ?five years from the close of the guardian- 
ship ;2 and if any guardian is found guilty, let the court of. 
justice fix what he is to suffer (in person), or pay (in purse) ; 
and if any magistrate shall appear to have injured an orphan 
through negligence, let the court of justice fix what he is to 
pay the child; and if through injustice, in addition to the fine, 
let him be removed from the office of a guardian of the law ; 
and let the common power of the state appoint another in his 
place for the country and the city. 

[9.| Greater differences take place between fathers and sons 
and between sons and fathers, than is proper ; in which fathers 
will think that the legislator ought to permit them to renounce, 
if one wishes it, a son by the public crier, (and to say) he is no 
longer his own according to law; and sons, on the other hand, 
that they ought to beallowed to indict their fathers on the charge 
of silliness, when they are diseracefully in that state through 
disease or old age. Now these things are wont to take place, 
when the morals of men are perfectly corrupt. For on the half 
only of these evils taking place, as in the case of a wicked pa- 
rent and child, or the contrary, calamities, which are the pro- 
geny of such a mighty hatred, have no existence. Indeed, in 
any other polity, a son disowned by his father would not neces- 
sarily become cityless ; but in a state, where these are the laws, 
it is a matter of necessity for the fatherless to settle himself 
in some other place; since it is not possible for a single one 


\_1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘quadruplum damni restituat.” 
Hence, to avoid the difficulty, which presented itself to Ficinus, one might 
read ei¢ rabréy dyérw Ouacrnooy airév’ dy 0 6¢Ay—instead of—ducac- 
Thor bre 0 av 6o\y— 

2_2 A similar law was in force at Athens, as shown by Demosthenes, 
p. 989, 22, R., quoted by- Ast. 
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to be added to the five thousand and forty households. On 
this account it is necessary that the son, who shall suffer this 
justly at the hands of one person, his father, should be re- 
nounced by his whole race. It is meet then, in relation to 
matters of this kind, to act according to some such law as this. 
For him, upon whom a feeling by no means fortunate has come, 
whether justly or not, in his desire to release the party, whom 
he has begotten and brought up, from a relationship to him- 
self, let it not be lawful to do so upon slight grounds, nor on 
the instant; but let him first bring together his own relations 
up to cousins, and in like manner those of his son on the mo- 
ther’s side ; and let him accuse his son before them, and show 
that he deserves on all accounts to be expelled from the family ; 
and let him allow his son to give reasons of equal weight (to 
prove) that he does not deserve to suffer any thing of that 
kind; and if the father can persuade them, and get to vote on 
his side more than half of all the relations,! except the father,” 
mother, and the son himself, and of the rest such as are com- 
plete women and men,?in this way and under these regulations 
letit be lawful for the father to renounce his son; but otherwise 
not; and if any of the citizens is willing to adept as his son the 
party so renounced, let no law prevent him from so adopting 
him. For the habits of youth naturally undergo many changes 
continually in life. But if during ten years no one wishes 
to adopt the renounced party as a son, let the curators of the 
superabundant population *(that is fit) for a colony,‘ look to 
these likewise, in order that they may have a share in the same 
colony in a proper manner.? But if disease, or old age, or 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has here ‘‘ tam virl quam mulieres—’’ 

2 After warpéc the Greek has dcabygrZopévov, which neither Ast nor 
Baiter could understand; for the former would read d:abydiZopivore, 
and the latter dsadngiZouévwy: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
I could have understood cpiBda WnydiZopévwy placed after Evyyevar, 
or after roy re ANAWY— 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “ tam viri quam mulieres conferant, nisi ztas impedimento sit,”’ 
which evidently leads to dcotrep dv W@or—py TédXEtot, what the sense re- 
quires: where réAevot is to be taken in the sense of “ perfect’ in limbs 
and full grown. | 

4.4 Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, ‘‘ quam consti- 


tuimus transmissis coloniis amputari—’’ But what he found in his MS. 
it is not so easy to say. 


5 I confess I scarcely understand here gueAde, which Ficinus trans- 
lates “ congrue,”? and Ast would unite to éaipedcio@a, 
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harshness of manners, or all these together, more than any 
thing else, cause a person to be pre-eminently beyond the ma- 
jority out of his mind, and this is concealed from every one, 
except those who live with him, and, as being the master of his 
property, he brings his family to ruin, but his son hesitates 
and fears to bring a charge of silliness, let a law be first laid 
down in this case, that the son is to go to the oldest guardians 
of the law, and inform them of his father’s calamity ; and let 
them, when they have seen him sufficiently, take counsel to- 
gether, whether the suit is to be entered upon or not; and if 
they together advise (a suit), let them be both witnesses 
and parties in the cause. And if the father is condemned, 
let him for the remainder of his time be without the power 
of disposing by will of even the smallest portion of his 
property, but dwell at home for the rest of his life, like a 
child. 

[10.] Ifa husband and wife cannot, through the misfortune 
of their tempers, agree with each other, it will be requisite 
for ten men, from amongst the guardians of the laws, as 
mediators, and similarly ten women, who are the curators of 
marriages, to have the care of matters of this kind; and if 
they are able to reconcile the parties, let their decision be 
valid. But if their minds swell rather violently, like 
waves, let them seek, to the best of their power, such persons 
as will reside! with either party; and as it is likely that such 
persons are not tempered by gentle manners, it is meet? to 
endeavour to fit to them social habits and manners of greater 
weight and mildness, and that such as, being without children, 
or having but a few, disagree, *should, even for the sake of 
children, make for themselves a joint-dwelling.? *Butitis meet 
for such as, when there is a sufficient number of children, to 
make for themselves a separation and an union, for the sake 
of a joint old age, and a care for each other.* If a woman dies, 


1 Instead of Zvvounoovow five MSS. read ~vvoicovory, similar to 
**conveniant ’? in Ficinus; who has likewise ‘‘ facto divortio,’? to which 
there is nothing at present to answer in the Greek. | 

? In lieu of 67) one MS. has dé, which leads distinctly to dei— 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “‘ procreandorum liberorum causa conjugium rursus 
queerere compellendi.” Hence instead of rv, Winckelmann suggested 
«atvyyv— Orelli, d\Any— 

44 Here again Ficinus swerves from a literal translation in his “‘ quod 
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and leaves behind her male and female children, let the law laid 
down advise, but not compel, (the husband)! to bring up the 
children, and not bring upon them a stepmother; but if there 
are no children, let him of necessity marry, until he has begotten 
children, sufficient both for his household and the state. But if 
the husband dies, and leaves behind him a sufficient number of 
children, let the mother of the children remain (a widow),” and 
bringthemup. Butif she seemsto be younger than is fitting for 
a person to live in a state of health without a husband, let her 
kindred, communicating with the women who take care of 
marriages, do what seems good to themselves and the women 
touching matters of this kind; and if they are in want of chil- 
dren, even for the sake of children;? and let an exact 
sufficiency of children be considered, according to law, a male 
and a female. When it is agreed that an offspri ing is the 
progeny of the adopters,* but there is a need of a decision, as 
to which of the parents the child ought to follow,°® if a female 
slave shall have had connexion with a slave, or with a free- 
born person, or with a freed-man, let the offspring be the pro- 
perty of the master of the female slave; and if a free-born 
woman shall have had intercourse with a slave, let the off- 
spring belong to the master of the slave. If a slave becomes 
pregnant by her master, cr a mistress by her slave, and this 
becomes apparent, let the women® send the offspring of the 
woman, together with the father, into another country; but 
let the guardians of the law (send away) the offspring of the 
man together with its mother. 

[11.] 7To have a neglect of parents neither a god nor a man, 
si filios non paucos habent atque dissentiunt, senectutis mutuo curande 
gratia, divortio facto, aliud conjugium ineant.” What Plato meant to 
say, | must leave for others to explain. 

1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires here, ‘* virum—’’ 

2 Here again Ficinus supplies, what is wanting for the sense, ‘‘ vidua—”’ 

3 Ficinus adds here—“‘ ducant nubantve :’”” but Ast understands rotro 
qovouvrwy, which he explains by ‘‘ mulierem viro nubere jubento.” I am 
quite in the dark. 

4 From the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ qui sibi eos vendicant,’? Stephens, 
who is followed by Ast, was led to zpoc7otovpévwy— ‘ of those who lay 
claim to it”—Taylor translates ‘‘ the begetters’’—But that would be in 
Greek wemoiuncorwy. Winckelmann would read either dzozowvpivwy 
or d7otopievwv— 

° Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts “ sic agatur ’’— 

§ 1. e. those, who have the care of marriages. 

7 Winckelmann, in the Preface to the Phedrus in the smaller Zurich 
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who has any mind, would ever advise any one. ! And it is 
necessary to consider that a prelude of this kind would be 
relating to the ministering to the gods,! having been properly 
regulated touching the honours and dishonours shown to pa- 
rents. Now laws have beenof old laid down relating to the 
gods amongst all men in a two-fold manner. For seeing 
clearly some of the gods,’ we honour them; but of others we 
place statues as resemblances 3; which? while we are honour- 
ing, although not endued with life, we do not vainly * imagine 
that the gods, who are endued with life, feel a great good- 
will on this account, and gratitude towards us. Let not then 
any one, whose father or mother, or the fathers or mothers of 
these, lie in his house, like a deposit, worn down with old 
age, ever conceive that while he has such a possession? at his 
hearth and in his house, there will be ever a statue more power- 
ful,® if only the possessor ministers to it in a proper manner.’ 

Clin. What is the propriety which you say exists ? 

Athen. I willtell you. For things of this kind, friends, it 
is fit to hear. 

Clin. Only mention it. 

Athen. We say that Gidipus, having been dishonoured by 
his children, imprecated upon them what every one celebrates 
in hymns,® °as having come to pass and being heard? by the 
edition, has supplied here what he conceives to be omissions, by the aid 
of a fragment of Pempelus the Pythagorean, in Stobeus Tit. 77, p. 460, 

11 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus, 
followed by Taylor, has changed the terms of this proposition-—‘' Sed 
quod de cultu deorum ignorare non oportet, id recte dictum ad honorandos 
parentes procemium erit,”’ as if he had found in his MS. ¢povijoat éé 
yon TO weol Oedy Otpawéiag dp0iic cuyTEraypévoy ToUTO On TPODipsoY 
ay yEevomevoy tic TAG THY yEevYNOaYTwY TIYLdE TE Kal ATiMiac. 

? By these are meant the Sun and Moon. 

3 Instead of odc, which is unintelligible, I have translated as if the 
Greek were dc, similar to ‘‘ eas’’ in Ficinus. . 

4 T have translated as if the Greek were od Kevdc, not éxetvoug— 

5 T have adopted xrijpa, which the Bipont editor elicited from otenpa 
in Ald., in lieu of which five MSS. offer tdpvua, evidently a various read- 
ing for ayaApa, both of which are found shortly afterwards, 

6 Ast incorrectly explains cigtoy by ‘“‘ his own’”’—See alittle below. 

7 T have omitted d9@ac, plainly an explanation of kara rpozoy, although 
it seems to be defended by the subsequent dp80r7nTa. 

8 On these imprecations of Gidipus see Valckenaer on Eurip. Pheen. 67. 

8-9 Here again Plato has chosen to put the cart before the horse 
For the prayers mnst have been heard by the gods before they were 
brought to pass. 
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gods. Amyntor too is said to have cursed in anger his son 
Pheenix,! and Theseus too Hippolytus,? and innumerable 
other fathers innumerable other sons. From which it has 
become manifest that the gods hearken to parents (when pray- 
ing) against their children. Fora parent is to his children, as 
no one else is to other persons, >when imprecating a curse, 
most justly pernicious. Nor let any one imagine, that for a 
deity to be hearkening to the prayers of a father and mother, 
when dishonoured pre-eminently by their children, is according 
to nature; for when a parent is held in honour, and has be- 
come very joyous, and on this account is earnest in prayer and 
is calling upon the gods for good things to his children, shall we 
not imagine that they equally hear and grant us (their requests) ? 
For otherwise they would not be just distributors of what is 
good—an act, which we say becomes the gods the least of all. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Let us think then, as we observed a little before, that 
we could not possess a statue more honoured by the gods, than 
that of our father and grandfather, worn down by old age, and 
of mothers and grandmothers, possessing the same want of 
power ;* which when any one honours, the god is glad; for 
otherwise he would not hear them.® For the statues of our 
progenitors (still living) are wonderfully superior to these with- 
out life. For those, which are animated, do, when ministered 
to by us, pray for us on each oceasion; but the very contrary 
when they are held by us in dishonour. But (the inanimate 
do) neither of these. So that he, who behaves properly to 
his father and grandfather, and all persons of this kind, would 
possess the most powerful of all statues, as regards his portion 
(of life) beloved by the gods. . 

Clin. You speak most beautifully. 


! This was probably told in the Phoenix of Euripides, who followed 
Homer in IX. é. 417. 

? See Eurip. Hipp. 891. 

33 One MS. has PrAaBepde, all the rest dpaioc— Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, both, as I have translated, BAaBepic yap apatoc— Winckelmann 
proposes Bapde ydo dpaioc, comparing Soph. Trach. 1202. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were not dvvapuy, but, what the 
sense requires, advvapiay, as suggested by Winckelmann. Pempelus 
however, quoted by Stobzeus, has rv idiay dbvapty, in lieu of riy avryy 
Ovvapiy. : ; 

5 As there is nothing to which Avrwy can be well referred, one would 
prefer Arrwy, “ prayers.” 
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Athen. Every one therefore, who has any mind, fears 
and honours the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they 
have come to pass to many persons and at many times. Since 
then this is the ordinance of nature to good men, their aged 
progenitors will be a god-send, when living to the extremity 
of life, and young persons, when they depart,! be a source of 
great regret; but to the bad, on the contrary,” very terrible. 
Let then every one, persuaded by these reasonings, honour his 
parents with all lawful honours. But if the voice of preludes 
like these lays hold of any deaf person,’ for such would this 
law be properly laid down. If any one in this state takes a 
less care of his parents than is fitting, and does not pay them 
in all matters more attention than he does his sons, and all his 
offspring and himself, and is (not)* fulfilling their wishes, let 
the party suffering in this way lay an information, either him- 
self or by sending some one to three of the oldest guardians 
of the law, and likewise to three of the women, who have the 
care of marriages; and let these attend to the matter, and 
punish the offenders, if young men, with stripes and bonds, if 
they happen to be up to thirty years of age; and let women 
be punished with the same punishment, up to ten years more. 
But if they are beyond these years, and do not stand aloof from 
the same neglect of parents, but maltreat them in some way, 
‘let (persons) bring them before a court of justice, to one and 
each of the citizens,° who may be the oldest of all ; andif'a person 
is cast, let the tribunal fix what he is to pay (in purse) or suffer 
(in person), and consider nothing of what a person can suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse) as a thing not to be told. And 

1 Instead of amidyvreg Winckelmann would read awdévrec, comparing 
Lys. p. 215, B. 

2 In lieu of ed Ficinus found in his MS. ad, as shown by his ‘*‘ contra—”’ 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were not kwo7, but cwddy, similar 
to ‘‘surdus”’ in Ficinus; unless it be said that Plato wrote cwo7 cwddv, 
for kwoo¢ means both “ deaf”? and ‘‘ dumb.” 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were. avomAnpGy py yg, not amc- 
FANHOGY Y— 

5__§ Such is the literal version of the Greek—eic ducacrijpoy eioaydy- 
Twy avrovte tic Eva Kal ExacTroy Tray wodtTo@v—which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Bekker; who proposes to read éxarov, from which 
nothing appears to be gained; and still less from Ast’s method of explain- 
ing sic Eva Kai Exaocroyr, as if it were éy évi Kai exaorw, which he renders 
‘“coram singulo quoque—’’ Winckelmann too is equally at a loss; for 
he wishes to read éi¢ TO THY éxxpirwy OikacTwWY OLKaACTNOLOY Eloayo”vTWY 
avrotve kai dradixadio@wy Téy wodcTHy otrvvec— I am quite in the dark. 
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if any one, who has been maltreated, is unable to tell the 
tale, let him, who has heard from free persons, lay an inform- 
ation before the rulers, or let him be considered a bad man, 
and brought to trial by any one who is willing, for a mis- 
chief done. And if a slave gives information, let him be made 
free; and if he is the slave, either of the maltreating or mal- 
treated parties, let him be made free by the magistrate ; but 
if he is the slave of any other citizen, let the public (treasury) 
put down his value for his master; and let it be a care to the 
magistrates, that no one, in revenging himself, does an injury 
to a person of this kind for giving the information. 

[12.] With respect to the cases, where one person does a 
mischief to another by means of poisons, such as are deadly 
have been already spoken of; but as regards other mischiefs, 
if any does an injury willingly and with malice prepense, by 
drink, or meat, or ointments, of these nothing has been stated 
as yet. For two kinds of poisonings ‘according to the race 
of man! 2stop the statement.? For (the poisoning), of which 
we were just now clearly speaking, is doing an injury to 
bodies by bodies according to nature; but the other is that, 
which, by sorceries and incantations and the so-called bindings,® 
persuades those, who dare to injure them,* that they are able 
to do something of this kind; and others, that they are injured 
more than any thing by those, who are able to act the sorcerer. 
Now these matters, and all relating to things of this kind, it is 
neither easy to know how they exist in nature, nor, if any one 
did know, to persuade others. But upon the minds of men, 
who look with suspicion on each other in things of this kind, 


11 Winckelmann, unable, like myself, to understand cara 76 réy ay- 
Oowrwy otoat yivog, proposes to read Kaxkd—vovovcat— i. e. “ doing 
mischiefs to the race of man.” 

22 Here again I am at aloss. For though Ast translates éioyouce 
tiv Ovaopnoty ‘ inhibent expositionem,” yet I cannot see how such a re- 
sult could arise from the poisonings merely of two kinds. Ficinus omits 
the words entirely. 

3 What the ancients understood by “ bindings,’ is perhaps similar to 
what would now be called ‘‘mesmerisms,’? when a person is thrown 
into a state of torpor, and becomes spell-bound. ‘Fo this kind of 
quackery the earliest allusion isin Eumen. 322, tuvog é& "Eouyyiwy déo- 
Biog Gp&vov— 

4 Ficinus, unable probably to understand avrodc, has omitted it. Tay- 
lor has ‘‘others.”” But Plato wrote, I suspect, either rote ayvove, or 
Tove avonrovec—Winckelmann suggests évavTiovg — 
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it is not worth while to endeavour to make an attack,! if per- 
chance they see representations moulded in wax, either on the 
house-door, or where three cross-roads meet, or on the tombs 
of their parents, and to exhort those, who have no clear 
notions about them, to hold all things of that kind cheap, 
Dividing then the law relating to poisonings into two parts, 
2according as a person may attempt to use poisons in one way 
or the other,? let us first beg, and exhort, and advise persons, 
that they ought not to attempt to do a thing of this kind, nor 
to terrify the masses of mankind, frightened like children ; nor, 
on the other hand, to compel the legislator and judge to cure 
mankind of such fears ;? since, in the first place, he who at- 
tempts to make use of poison, if he does not know what he is 
doing, both as regards the body, if he happens not to be skilled 
in medical science, and as regards on the other hand sorceries, 
unless he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles. 
Let this law then be stated in words‘ respecting poisons. He, 
who employs poison, not for deadly injury °to a person him- 
self, or to the folks belonging to that man,° but °for an injury 
of another kind, or deadly® to cattle and hives of bees, if he 
happens to be a physician, and is condemned for poisoning 


' T have translated, both for the syntax and sense, as if the Greek were 
émiGsivar, not weiCay. . 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and by 
‘Taylor after him. 

3 There is evidently a lacuna here. 

4 1 have translated as if the Greek were AeyicOw On) év Adyore O0E V6- 
joc, not 0») Adyog Ode, Where Adyoe is omitted by Ficinus, as being, no 
doubt, unintelligible. 

5_5 The words between the numerals I hardly understand; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus. At least he has omitted them, and so after him has 
Taylor. The difficulty lies in éxeivouv, placed after avrotv, whether the 
two pronouns be applied to the same person or not. Cornarius applies 
it to the same. Moreover dv@pwrwy is strangely used here for avéoa- 
qwOOwy, or ad\Awy, opposed to avrov: from whence one would be led to 
read éy otxw for éxetvov. . 

66 Stephens was the first to object to eir’ akAy BrAaBy Eir’ ody Cava- 
cium, thus introduced after ézi BAaGBy pr Gavaciuw. He would there- 
fore expunge éir’ GA BAGGY, as an interpolation. But ir’ ody could 
not stand here or any where without ¢ive in a corresponding clause. I 
suspect that Plato wrote éwi a\Ag PAABy, explained by Hyovy Pavacipy : 
for when nyouy was corrupted into a7’ ovy, the exe would of course be 
altered into ers. Ficinus seems, as remarked by Ast, to have found in 
his MS. ei y dd\Ay PAGBy 7 Oavacipyw. For his version is “sive etiam 
ut aliter quam morte bestiis noceat.”’ 
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let him be punished with death; but if he is unskilled (in 
medicine), let the tribunal fix what he must suffer (in per- 
son) or pay (in purse). But if any one by bindings-down, 
or allurements, or certain incantations, er any of such like poi- 
sonings whatever, appears to be like a person doing an injury, if 
he is a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles, let him be put to 
death. But if any one is accused of poisoning, without being 
a diviner, let the same thing take place to him likewise. For 
respecting him, let the tribunal fix what it seems good to 
them he ought to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). What- 
ever injury one person does to another by fraud or force, if it 
be a great one, let him pay a greater fine; but a smaller one, 
if it be small; and in all cases let a party pay as much as he 
may on each occasion have done an injury, until he shall have 
remedied the mischief done. 'In each case of wrong-doing, 
let each person pay the penalty that follows it, for the sake of 
bringing him to his seftses ;' and let one, who in thoughtlessness 
has done wrong, and by making use ofa persuasion foreign to his 
nature, through his youth or some such thing, (pay) a lighter 
(fine), but another one a heavier, through his own thought- 
lessness, or his non-mastery over pleasure and pain, from the 
fears of cowardice,” or certain desires, or envyings, or angers, 
that have become difficult to cure ; and let him suffer a punish- 
ment, not for having done wrong-—*for what has been, born, 
ne’er will be unborn?—but for the sake of this, that in after- 
time both the culprit and those, who see him under the sentence 
of the law, may either hate injustice entirely, or that a great 
portion of a calamity of this kind may cease. For the sake of 
all which, it is meet for the laws to look to all these matters, 
nor, like a bad archer, to take aim, for the sake of the magni- 


1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

_ 2 Stephens and Ast, objecting to év ¢@6Burc detkiacg, wished to read, the 
former éy @6Porc n Oetdiare, the latter 7 deAia— But as one MS. has 
Ava 
detywe, perhaps Plato wrote év ¢6Bore dovAotpevoc— “ enslaved by fear.”’ 

Winckelmann suggests év ¢dG8oi¢ OeAoic, referring to p. 870, C. 

33 With this sentiment, Od yag 76 yeyovoeg Eoriy ayévnroy wore—which 
is a dramatic fragment, Ast compares Soph. Trach. 743, 7d yao ParvOév 
Tig dv dvvar dy ayévynroy moviv— and Horace, “neque Diffinget in- 
fettumque reddet, Quod fugiens semel hora vexit,’’ and the other passages 
quoted by Gataker in Misc. Adv. Posth. p. 756. 
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tude of the punishment in each case, and the proper desert 
viewed as a whole.!’ The same ought the judge to do, and to 
be the minister to the legislator, whenever a law puts upon 
him to fix what the party tried ought to suffer (in person) or 
pay (in purse) ; and, like a painter, he ought to sketch ont the 
acts, in conformity with the description of them; which must 
be done at present by us, Megillus and Clinias, in the most 
beautiful and best manner; and we must state what fines, as 
they are called, are to take place for all acts done by fraud and 
violence, in order that the gods, and the sons of gods, may 
permit us to lay down laws. 

[13.] If any one is insane, let him not be seen openly in 
the city, but let the relations of each person watch over them at 
home, in the best manner they know of; or let them pay a 
fine, he with property of the largest valuation a hundred 
drachms, if he is negligent in the case of a person, whether a 
slave or a free-man; he of the next valuation, four out of five 
parts of a mina; he of the third, three parts of a mina; and 
he of the fourth, four parts. Many indeed are mad in various 
ways. Some, of whom we have just spoken, through disease ; 
others, through the vicious nature and nurture to boot of 
passion ; for being excited by a trifling enmity, they send forth 
aloud voice and speak blasphemously against each other. 
But nothing of this kind ought to take place at any time, or 
by any means, ina state under good laws.? Let then there be 
this one (law) relating to all on the subject of evil-speaking. 
Let no one speak evil of another. But when one person 
has 3in some discourses? a dispute with another, let him give 
to and receive instruction, from the person disputing, and 
those who are present, and abstain entirely from evil-speak- 
ing. ‘For from uttering prayers and curses against each 
other, and bringing through disgraceful names the language 
of women upon each other,* in the first place from words, 

1 Such seems to be the meaning here of zavre\@e, which is omitted 
entirely by Ficinus. 

2 I have adopted etvouw for sivouwy, as suggested by Stephens, who 
refers to xii. p. 950, D., to which he was led by finding ‘‘ bonis legibus 
instituta”’ in Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor. 

8__3 In lieu of fy riot Adyore Winckelmann suggests év wogéot Adyore, 


referring to p. 888, A., but Baiter éy riot ovAdASyorc— 
44 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between the 
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which are a light thing, hatred and grievous enmities are pro- 
duced in deed. For by gratifying anger, a thing most un- 
lovely, the speaker gorges passion with an evil feast, and just 
as much as he was once rendered mild by education, to such 
an extent does he again make his soul savage, and, living in 
moroseness, becomes like a wild beast, and receives from pas- 
sion a bitter delight. And under these feelings all are fre- 
quently wont to go out of the way to utter something ridicu- 
lous about their opponents; to which there is no one who 
accustoms himself, but who fails ina seriousness of manner, par- 
tially or entirely, or destroys of highmindedness many a part. 
On this account therefore, let no one ever speak any word of 
this kind in a temple, or !at public sacrifices,’ or at public 
games, or in the market-place, or a court of justice, or at any 
common meeting. But let the magistrate, who is the president 
at such places, punish without damage to himself the individual 
- (so speaking) ; 2or never let him enter the lists for the prizes of 
good conduct, as being one who pays no attention to the laws, 
nor performs what is enjoined by the legislator. And if any 
one in other places begins abuse or uses it in self-defence, and 
does not keep himself from language of this kind, let any more 
elderly person, who meets him, in defence of the law restrain 
with blows those, who *act kindly towards anger, another ill ;@ 
or let them be held amenable to the fine ordained. We say too 
at present, that he, who *is entangled with abuse,’ is not able 
to make use of it without seeking to say what raises a laugh ; 


numerals—“ cum enim sibi invicem verbis turpibus maledicunt, mulie- 
bres habentur—’’ 

1__1 Philoctetes is said by Sophocles, in v. 8—Il], to have interrupted 
the rites of sacrifice duo@npiate Boy, tiGwy. Compare likewise El. ‘630, 
Odbc ody 2dcete 086 bx’ EbdHpoU Boric Odoai pE ; 

22 Ficinus is here unusually prolix—‘‘ quod si non fecerit, quasi le- 
gum proditor preceptorumque legislatoris spretor, nunquam ad publici 
cujusquam muneris certamen, quasi de virtute certaturus, ascendat.” 

3.3 The Greek is rote Ouuq, éTinw Kaxw, dthoppovoupévouc: where 
dikoppovoupévovg is strangely used for yaptZouéevouc, and éTéopw Kang 
applied to Aoopia. Ficinus has “‘ira, alieno malo, concitati,”’ dissatisfied, 
it would seem, with ¢:Acdpovoupévouc. Winckelmann proposes Ovpa, 
Goren Onpiw kaxg—I should prefer Ovum, aypipy kaxp Kai airy, 
Onovovpévove— Cousin with Grou refers cacy ovre to mANyat¢— 

44 Stephens was the first to find fault with Aoudopiate cupaeKopevog, 
and to suggest that cup7AéKkeoOar might mean “ velitari,’’ for he had per- 
haps a faint recollection of the passage in Festus quoted by Ast—“‘ Veli- 
tatio dicta est ultro citroque probrorum objectio, ab exemplo velitaris 
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and this is what we abuse ourselves, when it takes place 
through anger. But what then? 'Shall we admit the pro- 
pensity of comic writers to say what raises a laugh against 
persons, if without any feeling of anger they attempt in their 
comedies to say any thing of this kind against the citizens ?! 
Or shall we make a twofold division into the playful and not ? 
and that it may be lawful for any one in fun to say what is 
laughable, if without anger, about any one; but that it be not 
lawful for any one, as we said before, when on the stretch? and 
with any angry feeling? This then must by no means be put 
off; but let us lay down by a law for whom it may be lawful, 
or not. Let it then be not lawful for any composer of co- 
medies, or of any iambics or melodies of the Muses, either by 
words or caricatures, to make any citizen a butt in comedy, 
either in anger or without anger. And if any one disobeys 
(this law), let the umpires at the contests expel him utterly 
from the country on the very same day, or be fined three mine, 
sacred to the god to whom the contest belongs. But let it be 
lawful for the others, towhom it has been stated above that there 
is a permission, to do so to each other without anger and in 
sport; but let it not be allowed in seriousness and in anger. 
And let the inquiry into this matter be committed to him, who 
has the care of the whole education of the young. And what- 
ever he shall select, let it be lawful for the composer to bring 
it before the public ; but whatever he rejects, let not the au- 
thor show it to any one, nor let him be found to have taught 
it to any other person, either a slave or free-man ; or let him 
be considered as a vicious character, and disobedient to the 
laws. 

[14.] But he is a person deserving of pity, not when he is 
hungry cr suffers a thing of this kind, but when temperate, 
or possessing some (other) virtue,® cr a part of it, he has in 


pugne ;”? and hence Xoopicte cuprrEKdpevocg would signify “ fighting 
with abuse,’’ as Thersites doubtless did, until he was stopt by Ulysses— an 
idea that would have been borne out to the letter, had Plato written— 
Cnreiv, Oeocirne wY— 

1! Ficinus is here rather wide of the Greek—‘‘ Comicorumne satyr- 
orumque sales et ridiculosa convicia, quibus adversus cives utuntur, si 
absque ira sic mordeant, admittemus.” 

2 In lieu of Evyreraypév, Heusde was the first to suggest, what Stal- 
baum takes to himself, Eyyrerapéve, got from ‘‘ concitato”’ in Ficinus.. 

3 Ficinus.alone has “ virtute alia,” as if his MS.read tiv’ GAAgy dperny. 
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addition a certain calamity.! Hence it would bea thing of 
wonder, should a person, who is such, be so entirely neglected, 
as to arrive at extreme poverty, whether a slave or a free-man, 
in a polity and a city which is regulated even moderately. 
On this account it would be safe for the legislator to lay down 
for such persons a law of this kind. Let “there be no beggar 
in the state. But if any one ancmDis to do a thing of this 
kind, by collecting food by prayers * which cannot be satisfied, a 
let the Market-Stewards expel him from the market-place, and 
the City-Stewards from the city, and the Rural-Stewards send 
him from the rest of the country, over the land on the borders, 
in order that the land may become altogether pure from an 
animal of such a kind. 

If a male or a female slave injures the property of persons 
ever so little, the injured party himself not being a joint-cause, 
through inexperience or any other event of an intemperate kind, 
let the owner of the party, who has done the mischief, either 
remedy the mischief in not a deficient manner, or hand over 
the injuring party himself. But if the owner (of the slave) 
brings an accusation by saying that the charge has been made 
by the common trick of the parties injuring and injured, with 
the view of depriving him of his slave, let him bring against 
the person, who pretends to have been injured, an action for 
fraudulent practices ; and if the party is sanvicied. let him re- 
ceive double the value of the slave, at which the tribunal may 
have fixed it; but if he is himself defeated, let him remedy the 
mischief and give up the slave. And if a beast of burden, or 
a horse, or a dog, or any other animal, injures the property of 
neighbours, let *(the owner of the animal)? in like manner 
pay for the mischief done. 

If a person is unwilling to be a witness, let the party, who 
wants him, cite him ;4 and after being cited, *let him meet the 


1 After “calamity ’’ Taylor inserts what is neither in the Greek, nor in 
the Latin of Ficinus—“ But this cannot be said universally of any one, 
who falls iato such like misfortunes.” 

*—2 Such is Taylor’s translation of “inexplebilibus” in Ficinus; a 
meaning that dynvvrote can scarcely bear. 

38 Ficinus, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has alone, what the sense 
requires, “ animalis dominus—” 

5 nis would be said in England “to serve him with a subpeena.”” 
—> Ficinus, followed for the most part by Taylor tacitly, has—“‘ cita- 
a tempore idoneo adsit ut testimonium, prout sciverit, afferat.”’ 
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party at the trial; and if he knows the facts, andis willing to give 
evidence, let him give it.” Butif he says that he knows nothing 
let him swear by the three deities, Zeus, Apollo, and Themis, 
that he knows nothing, and be dismissed from the trial; and 
let him, who, when cited to give evidence, does not attend,! 
be held amenable for the mischief according to law. If any one 
cause a juryman to stand up as a witness, let him not, while 
giving evidence, give his vote upon the case. Let a free 
woman be allowed to bear witness, and appear as counsel, if 
she is more than forty years of age, and to obtain by lota trial, if 
she is unmarried ; but if her husband is living, let her be al- 
lowed to be a witness only. Let a male and female slave, and 
a boy,? be allowed to be a witness in the case of murder, and 
to act as counsel, if they can produce trust-worthy bail that they 
will remain up to the trial, should they be accused of bearing 
false witness. Let either of the litigants bring a charge against 
the whole or part of the evidence, if he asserts that some 
have borne false witness before the trial is decided; and let 
the magistrates preserve in writing the accusations put under 
the seal of both, and bring them forward for the purpose of 
deciding upon the false testimony. If any one shall be twice 
convicted of having borne false witness, let the law no longer 
compel him to bear witness again; but if thrice, let him not 
be allowed ever to bear witness again. And if he dares, after 
having been caught thrice, to bear witness, let any one who is 
willing, inform against him before a magistrate; and let the 
magistrate deliver him to a tribunal, and if he is convicted, let 
him be punished with death. Of whomsoever, that have 
seemed to have borne false witness in a cause, and by so do- 
ing to have gained the suit for the plaintiii, the evidence shall 
be detected, if more than half of such testimony is condemned, 
let the verdict obtained by such evidence be set aside, and let 
there be a question of doubt, and a trial, whether the cause 
had been decided or not by such evidence; and according as 
the decision may be on either side, let the final result of the 
previous trials be determined by this decision. 

While however there are many things of beauty in the life 


1 The technical word in Greek was azrayrqy, “to meet,’’ as shown by 
Demosthenes in various places, quoted by Ast. 

2 This boy would appear strange, did we not know that youths up to 
eighteen years of age were called “‘ boys”’ at Athens. 
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of man, to the majority of them there stick, as it were naturally, 
evil fates, which stain and defile them. And yet, as there is 
justice amongst men, how is not that beautiful, which renders 
all human affairs mild? And this being beautiful, how would 
it not be beautiful in us to take the side of a party in a cause? 
But ! on these notions being of such a kind a certain malicious- 
ness brings a calumny,! by putting forward art under an 
honourable name, which says forsooth that the first thing is 
a certain stratagem in causes, and that it 1s able to gain a 
victory * by litigating, and taking a part in causes,” whether 
what may have been done respecting each suit is Just or not ; 
and that of this art, and of the speeches resulting from it, there 
is a gift, if a person will give money in return. This therefore, 
whether it is an art, or an artless skill? and practice, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that it should not exist in our state; but, 
as the legislator 4 requests (the people) to be persuaded by him, 
and not to say what is contrary to justice,‘ ° be sent about its 
business to some other country.° © To those then, who are 
persuaded, silence (is sufficient) ;® but for the unpersuaded let 
this be the voice of the law. If any one is thought to be en- 
deavouring to turn the power of justice, which is in the souls 
of the judges, to a contrary direction, and out of season ‘ to 


1__! The Greek is ratra oty rotatra byTa biaBody Tie Kax7j— But as 


all calumny is bad, and as there is nothing to govern ravra—rotaira, 
Cornarius proposed to read xaxoi, adopted by Stephens. Since however 


El 

one MS. offers dtaBdAXn, and another d:aBadAn, I have, with the Zurich 
editors, accepted draBddXe, and altered caxy into caxia, where Orelli 
would read cdkyn, and Winckelmann, d:cavixkn— 

22 Such, I presume, is the meaning of r@ re ducacacOat Kai Evvdr- 
kety: which Ficinus either did not understand, or else he found something 
very different in his MS. For his version is ‘‘ quo agenda et dicenda, 
sive honesta, sive turpis sit causa, superare facile quis possit, victoresque 
. facere, quibus ipsa rationibus suis favet.”’ The art however to which 
Plato alludes here is evidently that of the Sophist, who boasted that he 
‘**could make the worse appear the better reason.” 

5 Ast quotes opportunely Gorg. p. 464, E. § 45, and Phedr. p. 
259, E. 

4_4 Here again the version of Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, 
has something different from the Greek, ‘‘ legum verita conditorem, nihil 
adversus leges proferat.”’ 

55 Ficinus differs again from the Greek, “‘ et alio profecta, vires suas 
ostendat.” 

66 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

77 Instead of zoXvdtceiv, which is not, I believe, to be found else- 

2K 
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toss back and fro? a matter of this kind,! or to side with it, let 
any one who is willing, indict him for the perversion of a suit, 
or siding with a wrong one; and let the trial come on in the 
court for select jurymen ; and if he is convicted, let the court 
decide whether he seems to have done a deed of this kind 
through a love of money or contention ; and if through a love 
of contention, let the court decide for what length of time such 
a person is not to obtain by lot a suit, or to side in a suit with 
any one; but if through avarice, let him, if he is a stranger, 
depart from the city, and never return to it again, or be pun- 
ished with death; but let a citizen be put to death for his love 
of money, which has been honoured by him in every way ; 
but if a person is convicted of having done so twice through 
a love of contention, let him be put to death. 


BOOK XII. 


[1.] ?Ir an ambassador or a herald by telling falschoods 
performs improperly an embassy from one state to another, or 
when sent does not report the embassy on which he is sent, 
as it isinreality; or again, on the other hand, is clearly bring- 
ing back not correctly from enemies or friends what he has 
heard as an ambassador or herald,? let indictments be drawn 
up against these persons, for having, contrary to law, acted 
with impiety towards the messages and mandates of Hermes 
and Zeus; 3and let there be a fine as to what he is to suifer 
(in person) or pay (in purse).? 


where, I have translated as if the Greek were waXtvoucetv, where there is 
a play on dexeiv, “to throw,” and dixn, “a sujt,’ as in Aristoph. Ach. 
376, Tév 7’ ad yeodvTwy oida Tac Wuydc, Ort Oidiv BrErOVO’ ic EXO 
anv Wigov ducsivy ; for so I corrected in Pref. Troad. p. xxviii., and 
should have compared Archestratus, quoted by Atheneeus vil. p. 305, E., 
Eiw@aor doveiy Phpove aiOwre oytop@. 

1 Stephens would omit, with Ficinus, 7év rorotrwy. Ast refers those 
words to ric. He should have read re rv rocotrwy, as I have translated. 

2__2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed for the 
most part by Taylor, has ‘“‘Si legatus aut preco falsa, que sibi commissa 
sunt, nuuciaverit, dicendave tacuerit, vel rursus ab hostibus amicisve re- 
diens, que ab illis accepit, aliter quam acceperit, retulisse reperiatur.” 

3% Ficinus has more fully “ et judices pro magnitudine rei, quid pati 
dareve ipsum oportet, si damnatus fuerit, statuant.”’ 
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The stealing of money is an ungentlemanlike act, but seizing 
by violence is a shameless one. But of the sons of Zeus not 
one! has ever carried on either of those pursuits by fraud or 
force with impunity. Let no one therefore, acting impro- 
perly, be deceived and persuaded at all? by poets or certain 
mythologists, and think that, if he makes use of fraud or force, 
he does nothing disgraceful, but only what the gods themselves 
are doing. For this is neither true nor becoming. But who- 
ever? does a thing of this kind contrary to law, is neither a 
god, nor ason of the gods. But this it is fitting for the legis- 
lator rather than all poets to know. He therefore, who is per- 
suaded by our discourse, is happy, and may he be happy through 
the whole of time; but let him, who is unpersuaded, be re- 
strained * subsequently by some such law as this. If any one 
steals what is public property, whether great or small, he has 
need of the same punishment; for he who steals a trifle, steals 
with the same desire, but with less power. But he, who re- 
moves any thing of greater value, and does not put it down 
again, is wholly unjust. The law however deems it just to 
punish the oné with a less punishment than the other, not on 
account of the greatness of the theft, but through one of them 
being perhaps curable, but the other incurable. If any one 
convicts before a tribunal a slave or a stranger of stealing any 
public property, let sentence be passed on him as to what he 
ought to suffer (in person), ° or what fine he ought to pay,° as 
if he were, from what is likely, curable; but if a citizen, who 
has been brought up, as he will have been brought up, is 
caught committing a theft upon, or doing violence to, his 
country, whether taken in the fact or not, it is meet to pun- 
ish him with death, as being nearly incurable. 


1 Ast very opportunely quotes from Horace, speaking of Mercury, 
*“‘Callidum, quicquid placuit, jocoso condere furto.”” ButI do not remem- 
ber where it stated that he did not practise his art with impunity. 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were pndapie v7 Te, not pnd aAAwe 
v7o— where I cannot understand awe, nor could Ficinus ; who has “a 
fabulosis aliis hominibus,’’ as if he wished to read, or found in his MS., 

nO v7’ Gd\X\wy Tivwy pu8od\bywy— 

3 Instead of &¢ rec, one ‘MS. has 6¢ 71, from which the Zurich editors 
have elicited, what I have adopted, 6¢ ti¢— similar to “ qui”’ in Ficinus. 

* In lieu of payécOw,Stephens would read carexéoOw, from “ arcebitur’”’ 
in Ficinus. But Ast, more correctly, éveyéoO@w— 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus ; for the let- 
ters i Tiva Cnpiay azmorivey, made up one line of the Codex Archetypus. 

2k 2 2 
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[2.] For the sake of foreign expeditions much consultation 
and many laws are properly instituted. The greatest of all 
things, however, is for no one, either male or female, to be at _ 
any time without a ruler, nor the soul of any one, either seri- 
ously engaged or in sport, to be ever-accustomed to do any thing 
alone itself by itself; but that in all time of war and in all of 
peace, to look perpetually to a ruler, and, following him, to live 
and be governed by him in the smallest things; as for instance, 
to stand, when he commands, and to march and to engage in 
gymnastics, and to wash himself, and to take food, and to get 
up at night, to mount guard and to convey orders; and in the 
midst even of dangers, neither to pursue nor to give way to any 
one, without the orders of the rulers ; and in one word, to teach 
the soul by habit to do nothing apart from the rest, nor to 
think of, or know it at all; but that the life of all men should, as 
much as possible, be in all things collected (into one), and in 
common. For nothing is, or will ever be, superior to, and 
better, and more full of art than this, for the purposes of safety 
and victory in war. And in peace, too, men must from their 
childhood be practised in ruling over others, and being ruled 
by others; but anarchy must be expelled from the whole 
life of all men, and !of wild beasts under man.! All dancings 
moreover (it is meet) to celebrate with a view to the best 
modes of warfare, and to practise a complete facility in using 
the body and arms for the sake of the same objects, and an 
endurance in food and drink, and of cold weather and the con- 
trary, and a hard bed, and, what is the greatest of all, the not 
destroying the powers of the head and feet through the cover- 
ing of strange clothing, and by relaxing? the generation and 
growth of our natural caps and shoes.3 For these extremities, 
when preserved, possess the greatest power of the whole 
body; but the contrary, when in a contrary state ; and one 
(the feet) is the most subservient to the whole body; but the 
other (the head) has the greatest power, through possessing 
naturally all its dominant senses. And this praise of a war- 
like life, it is meet, it seems to me, for young men to hear ; 
but the laws are these. Let the party serve in a campaign, 
who is on the list, or has been ordered through a certain quota. 

1_1 This, I confess, | scarcely understand. 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were dzroAvovrac, not dmoAvvrac. 


3 By a natural cap is meant the hair, and by a natural shoe, the hard- 
ened flesh. 
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But if any one through cowardice deserts his post, with- 
out a dismissal from the army-leaders, let an indictment for 
desertion lie before the war-officers, when they return from 
camp; and let those, who have served, try each of the parties, 
the heavy-armed foot and the cavalry severally, and all the other 
arms of the service each of the parties in a similar manner ; 
and let the heavy-armed bring (the defaulters) before the 
heavy-armed, and the cavalry before the cavalry, and each of 
the other arms in like manner to those of their comrades. If 
any one is convicted, let it be not in his power to be a candidate 
for the whole prize of good conduct; ! or to indict another party 
for not serving in a campaign,! or to be an accuser on these 
matters ; and besides this, let a court of justice decide what he 
is to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). After this, when 
the trials for desertions have been decided, let the commanders 
of each arm of the service form an assembly; and let the 
party, who wishes it, have amongst his own clans a trial re- 
lating to the prizes for good conduct; but let him not produce 
any testimony touching a former war, nor the confirmation of 
his assertions by witnesses, but only of the campaign, which 
had taken place at that time ; and ?let the crown of victory 
to each be that of a bough ;? and let this person, after writing 
out an inscription, hang it up in the temple of whatever 
war-god he likes, as a witness through the whole of life, of the 
decision relating to the prize of good conduct; and so of the 
second and third prizes likewise. But if any one goes out 
during a campaign, but returns home before his time, without 
the commanding officers having sent him away, let there be 
indictments against such persons for leaving the ranks before 
the same parties as those in the case of non-service; and 
against the parties convicted, let punishments be imposed, such 
as have been laid down before. Now it is requisite for every 
man, when bringing every kind of law-suit against a person, to 
have a fear of bringing a false punishment,’ either willingly or 

1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ corona ex 
. frondibus arboris perpetuo virentis conserta,”’ as if his MS. omitted roy 
veenrnovoy, and had aeaCwov after PaAXov. Taylor’s translation is “let 
a crown of olive too be the reward of the military champion.’? From which 


I have been led to conceive that é\aivov has dropt out after @4AA\ov— 
3 Winckelmann, perceiving that there was nothing to answer to pyre | 
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unwillingly, to the best of his power. For Justice is said to 
be a modest ! virgin, and 7is said to be so really.2, Now False- | 
hood is naturally an object of blame to Modesty and Justice. 
Respecting other matters then it is requisite to take care not 
to err against Justice; but pre-eminently so, in the case 
of throwing away arms in war; lest perchance a person by 
making a mistake about the throwing away of arms from 
a necessity, places such acts on the score of a reproach, and 
brings lawsuits unjustly against a person not deserving 
them. Indeed it is by no means easy to define one or the 
other of these points. It is necessary however for the law to 
endeavour to define somehow in part. Employing then a 
fable, let us say, that had Patroclus been carried to his tent 
without arms, and was still alive, as has befallen numberless per- 
sons, 2and those former arms, which, as the poet says,? (Il. 3. 
84,) were given as a wedding present to Peleus by the gods on 
his marriage with Thetis, had Hector possessed, would it have 
been lawful for such bad men, as were at that time, to re- 
proach the son of Mencetius, for throwing away his arms ? 
Still further, *(could such persons be reproached, )* who, by be- 
ing thrown down from precipices, have lost their arms, or (have 
fallen) into the sea °during storms, or® °in level places, when a 


Tiwpiay, proposed to read Karnyopiay unre paprvpiay— So too Ficinus 
has “‘ supplicium mulctamve,”’ unless it be said that he has here, as else- 
where, translated one Greek word by two Latin. 

‘ In lieu of aidove Stephens suggested aidoin, which he got from “ pu- 
dica”’ in Ficinus, and waoQévoc—Aixn—aidoin in Hesiod ’Epy. 256. 
Winckelmann would read—aidoin Atog Aixn, answering to rapGévog éori 
Aixn Atog in Hesiod. But since it would matter nothing to the argument, 
whether Aixy was, or was not, a virgin, Plato wrote, I suspect, rapa9po- 
voc yao Aidove Aickn—for we find in the next sentence Weudog dé Aidoit 
kat Aixy veusonrov— On the confusion between zapaQpovoc and wap- 
Oévog see my note on Aésch. Eum, 227, 

72 As dvrwe sionTae never are, because they could not be, so joined, 
Plato wrote, no doubt, wavrwe ed eionrat, “ wholly well said—” 

’_% Ficinus has “‘ et arma, que a diis, ut poeta dicit, in dotem Thetidi 
data fuerant, ab Hectore rapta fuissent,” as if his MS. omitted zpdrepa 
éxetva, and read eidev for eiyer. 

44 I have adopted, what Ficinus alone has preserved, absolutely 
necessary for the sense, “‘ eruntne vituperandi—’”’ 

55 J have translated, as if the Greek were yexppwrwy dvrwy 7, not 7 
KELULWYWY— 

6—s The Greek is év réaowe vrodeEapévnoc— where Ast would read 
év rpd7otc, Orelli éy kororc, and Winckelmann éy orpéBorc. I have trans- 
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great flow of water has suddenly received® them—and! num- 
berless things of this kind one might chaunt, when consoling 
(persons), and beautifying an act bad (in itself), and easy to be 
abused? It is necessary, however, to the utmost of our power, 
to divide the greater and the most grievous evil from the con- 
trary. Now in abuse, the very abundance of such appellations 
possess nearly a certain division. For a person would not be 
justly called in all cases a thrower away of a shield, but the 
loser of them. For he, who is deprived (of his arms) by a 
reasonable display of force, and he, who throws them will- 
ingly away, would not be equally a thrower away of a shield ; 
but there is a difference wholly and entirely. Let then this 
be held as spoken by alaw. If any one, being overtaken by 
the enemy, and having arms, does not turn round and defend 
himself, but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, 
catching at a base life, united to 2a soulless cowardice,” rather 
than at an honourable death, united to manliness, against such 
a loss of arms thrown away, let there be justice done; but let 
the judge neglect to consider the loss mentioned above. For 
it is requisite always to punish the coward, in order that he 
may become better; but not the unfortunate. For in this 
there is no advantage. *®But what punishment will be suited 
to him, who gives up such a power of defensive weapons to 
a contrary purpose ?3 4¥or it is not possible to do, in the case 
of a man, the contrary to what they say a god did, by changing 


lated as if it were originally éy rézote aédotg dsEapevnc— for decor, 
found in Thucyd. vii. 78, ywoiov awedoy, is explained in Greek Lexicons 
by iod7eda, dyaka: while it is chiefly in level grounds that a sudden 
rush of waters, when it overtakes an army, is sure to carry off soldiers, 
unless they throw away their arms. 

1 In lieu of 7, Stephens saw that the sense requires cai, as I have 
translated. 

22 The Greek is perd ra&yovc, which is perfectly absurd. Porson 
was the first to point out, in Miscellan. Critic. p. 266, that Photius in 
Kaden, has preserved a portion of the original reading, pera caxknco— while 
Winckelmann was the first to see that in pera taxove lies hid per’ 
afvuyou— and that Plato wrote per apdyov cakne, as I have trans- 
lated. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ sed que- 
nam abjectionis armorum damnato et a virili fortitudine degeneranti 
poena congrua erit?’’ One would prefer roy évayrioy, ‘the enemy—” 

44 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows almost to the letter, swerves here 
from the Greek, which I have closely translated, in his version, ‘‘ pre- 
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Ceneus of Thessaly from a woman into the nature of a man.4 
1For to the man, who throws away his shield, the sex would, 
after a manner, be the most becoming of all, which is the con- 
trary to that sex, which, by the being changed from a man 
into a woman, would become a punishment to such a person.! 
But now, what? is the nearest to these, in order that a per- 
son, for the sake of a love of life, may through the remainder 
of life run no risk, but live as long as possible, as being a 
coward and coupled to reproaches, for such let this be the law. 
The man, who is convicted of having disgracefully thrown away 
his weapons of war, let neither the general of an army, nor any 
other military officer, ever employ as a soldier, nor put him 
into the ranks at all ; otherwise let the party, who is the auditor 
of his accounts and doings, set him to rights thus.? If the 
person who has put the coward into the ranks, belongs to the 
highest property-census, (let him pay) a thousand drachms ;4 if 
to the second, five mine ; if tothe third, three; and if to the 
fourth, one mina. And let him, who has been convicted (of 
throwing away his arms), pay, in addition to his being ex- 
cluded from manly dangers, through his own individual 
nature, a thousand drachms, if he belongs to the highest 
census; and five mine, if to the second; three, if to the 
third ; and one mina, in like manner as the preceding, if to 
the fourth.° 

[3.] With respect to the auditing ° of accounts, what would be 
for us the fitting discourse, when some of the magistrates are 
chosen by the chance of a lot for ayear, and others for many years 


sertim cum impossibile sit homini in contrarium commutari, ut Ceneum 
Thessalum ferunt divina quadam vi in naturam viri ex femina commu- 
tatum.”? The god alluded to is Neptune, as we learn from the Scholiast 
and Hyginus, Fab. xiv., quoted by Ast; who should have adopted Ste- 
phens’ w in lieu of his own wv, for wo— 

1__1 Here again Taylor has followed the abridged translation of Ficinus, 
‘‘ abjectori enim armorum contrarium maxime conveniret, ut in mulierem 
ex viro translatus sic puniatur.”’ 

2 I have adopted Ast’s 0, re for or-— And so too Sydenham. 

3 Photius in Ev@vsvat quotes—rovrove xarevOivav atrodc—where 
lies hid ovrwe, as I have translated. 

4 i.e. 1O mine. 

5 After reraprov the text has pépovc, which is evidently an interpo- 
lation. 

6 I have adopted evO@uvey, which Ficinus found in his MS. for evOvvwy, 
as shown by his version—‘“‘ repetendis—rationibus—”’ 
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and fromaselection ? For of such accounts who will be a suffici- 
ent Auditor ? ! For should any one of the personsin office say or 
doany thing not straightforward, when bent down by the weight 
of his duties, or by the want of power, with respect to the dig- 
nity of his office, it (would be) by no means easy to find a ruler, 
superior to (other) rulers in virtue ;! still we must endeavour 
to discover some god-like Auditors. For the case is this. ‘There 
are many occasions for dissolving a polity, as of a ship, *or any 
animal ;? 3o0f which while we say there are blocks, and under- 
joinings, and fibres, and ropes,? we call the nature one, yet dis- 
persed in many parts by many names. But this is an occasion 
by no means the smallest, for the preservation of a polity and 
its dissolution and falling away. For if those, who audit the 
accounts of the magistrates, are better than the magistrates, 
and this takes place with justice not to be blamed,* and in a 
blameless manner, the whole country and state thus flourishes 
and is happy. But if that, which relates to the audit of the 
magistrates, takes place in a different manner, then the justice, 


1—) Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “‘ Quis enim suffi- 
ciens repetundarum judex erit, si quis magistratus, rerum pondere pres- 
sus, dixerit feceritve suo aliquid indignum principatu? Difficile inventu 
hoc est. Nam cum delecti magistratus virtute alios antecellant, quo 
pacto prestantiorem eis inveniemus?” where not only are sentences 
transposed, but many words omitted; and “feceritve” added; from 
which Cornarius elicited 7 rpaZy, wanting in every other MS. 

22 This introduction of an animal seems very strange here, as if an 
animal were, like a form of government or a vessel, made by man. Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote vewe svZworov rivoc, not vews 7 
Zwov rivoc, for he goes on to mention the parts of a well-joined vessel. 

33 The Greek is at present od¢ éivrdvove TE Kai UrolwpaTa Kai 
vevowy émirdvouc. I have translated as if it were originally—zj¢ AéyouTec 
évoug TE Kal VTolwuara Kai vevoa sivat éxiTovovg Te—for by dvove is 
meant what we call the “blocks” through which the ropes run, or a 
windlass, as it would seem from Eustathius on IX. A. p. 862 = 807, and 
the Schol. on Thucyd. vii. 25, dvoe tori pnyarvn ix dkpwy rév dxariwy 
anyvupevn, ad ne ment Badrovrec Bodxoug Todc sTavpotc padiwe éK Tov 
Bv800 aviorwy. With regard to éyrdvovuc, that word is never found in 
the sense of a rope; only rovove and éxerévove—both of which however 
would not be used here: and with respect to vetowy émirévove, Cornarius 
was the first to read vetpa kai éxtrovoue, for he doubtless remembered 
the passage in the Timeus, p. 84, E., rove re értrdvove Kai Ta Evveyij 
vevpa— By vevpa are probably meant ropes made of the tendons of ani- 
mals twisted like the so-called cat-gut. 

* Winckelmann would expunge apéurr@: Orelli read apravrw, refer- 
ring to p. 777, E. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ ut nemo jure con- 
queri possit."” What Plato wrote, others, I hope, will discover. 
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which binds together all political affairs into one, being dis- 
solved, the whole government is torn apart, one portion from 
another, and !no longer inclining to the same point,' they 
cause the city from being one to become many, and, filling it 
with sedition, destroy it quickly. On this account then it is 
requisite for the Auditors to be objects of admiration for their 
virtue. Let us then devise by some method that their production 
shall be of this kind. Let the whole city come together each 
year, after the turn of the sun from the summer to the winter, 
to a sacred grove, common to the Sun and Apollo,’ ?with the 
view of exhibiting to the god? three men, which each person 
shall judge to be the best of all except himself, and not less 
than fifty years of age; and of those voted in preference by 
the greatest number of persons, let them make a selection up 
to the half, if they are an even number ; but if they are odd, 
let them take away the one, who had the fewest votes, and 
leave the half, and make a decision by the number of votes; but 
if to some the votes are equal, 4and they make the half number 
more,‘ let them take away the surplus, after rejecting on account 
of the youth ; but selecting the others, let them give their votes 
again, until three with unequal votes are obtained.? But if for all 
or for two the votes are equal, then, committing the affair to good 
fate and fortune, let them select the victor by a lot, and let them 
crown him, and the second, and the third, with a bough ;° and 
after giving the prizes for excellence, let (a crier) proclaim to 
all, that 7the city of the Magnesians having again obtained 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. For he 
could perhaps make nothing out of vias odoat, corrected by Stephens 
into vevovoat, but into reivovoat by Winckelmann. 

2 This is the only place I remember, wheré the Sun and Apollo are 
considered different deities. 

33 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has simply “ electuri ’’— 

4.4 These words, I confess, I cannot understand. Ficinus has ‘ dimi- 
diumque numerum auxerint ’’—which is equally unintelligible. Taylor 
translates—‘“‘ and the half of these is more than three’’— 

> In lieu of Aec@OHourv Stephens propused to read AnP@wory, similar to 
‘‘obtineant ’? in Ficinus, and so the best MS., followed by Ast and Stal- 
baum. The Zurich editors prefer Aeg@Gouv-- But in the whole of this 
passage I must acknowledge myself to be quite in the dark. 

6 Here, as before in § 2, Ficinus renders @a\Aw by “ ex semper 
virentis arboris frondis contexta—”’ 

77 In the original there seems to lie hid the following pentastich, ‘H 
cata Oeoy ruyovoa Mayvirwr wédkig Lwrnypiac, Csio’ qv kar’ adpyaioy 
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safety from a god, shows before the Sun three of her best 
men, and offers them up, according to the old law, as a 
common first-fruit to Apollo and the Sun, for as long a time 
as they follow their judgment.’ Let these in the first year 
mark out twelve Auditors !(and do so)! until each has reached 
his seventy-fifth year; and afterwards, let three be always 
added every year. Let these, dividing the magisterial offices 
into twelve parts, freely? examine them, by making use of all 
kinds of touchstones; and let them reside, as long as they are 
Auditors, in the grove sacred to the Sun and Apollo, in which 
they were elected. And let each, Judging of some matters 
privately, and of others in common with each other, exhibit 
the rulers before the state; and putting, what they have writ- 
ten respecting each office in the market-place, let it be stated 
what the parties are to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse) ac- 
cording to the decision of the Auditors, And whichever of 
the magistrates shall not admit that he has been judged of 
with justice, let him bring the Auditors to the select jury- 
men; and if he escapes from the Auditors’ decision, Jet him, 
if he will, bring a charge against the Auditors themselves ; 
and if he is convicted, let him, if the punishment fixed by the 
Auditors against any one is death, simply die, as necessity re- 
quires; but of the other fines, of which it is possible to pay 
the double, let him pay the double. 

It is now meet to hear what the honours? of these Auditors 
are to be, and after what manner. Let the first seats in all 
public meetings be given to those, who, while they live, are 
deemed by the whole state«worthy of the prizes for good con- 
duct; and further, in the case of sacrifices, and holy embassies 


vomov Tpéic Tove apiorove dvOpac, axpoOuioy Kowvéy 7 ’Amwdd\dwvoe Kadov 
0 dv “HXiov, “Ocovrep axodovOaor ry Oiky ypdvoy, where, however, cor- 
rect Greek would require a dative after axpoQivoy, as shown by akoo8ina 
Aogia in Pheeniss. 210. As regards the last clause, all the words after 
‘*Sun ” are tacitly omitted by l'aylor. Ficinus has—‘“ quatenus judicium 
secuturi sunt—”’ But the business of the Auditors was to follow not the 
judgment of any one, but justice alone. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
not cpioe, but diky The two words are confounded in MSS. elsewhere. 

1_1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, supplies ‘‘ idque facient—” 

Instead of é\suOéparc, the two best MSS. read éAevOéporg, which leads 
distinctly to éXevOéowe. 

5 I have adopted ride, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of evOdvac, which 
is here unintelligible. On the other hand, Ast quotes opportunely ray 
G\Awy Toy doPaowy Tiswwy, found at the end of this section. 
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amongst the Greeks in common, and of holy rites, in which 
there is a communion on other grounds,! let them send from 
amongst these the chiefs of each holy embassy ; and let these 
alone of those in the state be adorned with a crown of Jaurel ; 
and let all of them be priests of Apollo and the Sun; and let 
one be the high priest for the year, who is adjudged to have 
been the first amongst the priests ?in that year ;? and write 
up his name every year, in order that it may become the mea- 
sure of the period of time, as long as the city is inhabited. 
And when they die, let the laying out of the corpse, and the 
carrying it out, and their graves, be different from those of the 
other citizens ; and let (every one)? wear his whole robe white, 
and let no one be without weeping and lamentation; and let 
there be also (one) choir of fifteen girls, and another of as many 
boys, and let each stand round the bier, and sing in turn praises 
on the priests, as it were a set hymn, and celebrate their happy 
state in an ode the whole day long; and on the morning (fol- 
lowing), let a hundred young men, amongst those engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, and whom the relations of the deceased 
shall have selected,* carry the bier to the sepulchre. And 
first, let the unmarried young men precede (the bier), each 
having put on a warrior’s dress, the horsemen with their 
horses, and the heavy-armed foot-soldiers with their shields, 
and the rest after a similar manner ; and let the boys around 
the bier go before and sing the national hymn, and let the 
girls follow behind, and such of the women as happen to be 
freed from child-bearing ; and after them let the priests and 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were érégwe, not éréow, although I 
confess I do not understand what Plato meant to say here; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus; who has omitted the clause cai écwy dy éTépw KotywywoiY 
igeowv—and so after him has Taylor. 

22 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘in superiori anno.” But 
how éxeiyvw came here in lieu of zepucivw 1 am unable to explain, 

3 So Taylor, as if he wished to read wavra for waceav— Plato wrote, I 
suspect, wdvrac racav— For vac is thus repeated perpetually. 

4 So Ficinus, and after him Taylor. But from his ‘‘ delegerint’’ it is 
difficult to elicit what he found in his MS. It was certainly not adv— 
exdwwryrrat— for there is no such Greek aor. 1, mid. as wlapny: and 
incorrectly did Stephens suggest, and Ast and Stalbaum adopt, éroPwvrat 
to avoid the solecism in dv—émévovrat. Equally at a loss was Buttman, 
who in Gr. Gr. T. ii. p. 201, suggests éatddwrrat, a word perfectly un- 
known in Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote cic av—éimirpéWwrrat, i. e. “upon 
whom the relations of the deceased may have imposed the duty.” 
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priestesses follow, as to a pure tomb, although they are repelled 
from other tombs, if at least the Pythian priestess gives her 
vote so and on this side ; and let the place of deposit for them 
be built under the earth, a long vault composed ‘of stones 
very valuable, and without old age to the best of their power,! 
and having couches, made of stones, lying by each other ; 
where having placed the man, who has become blessed,” and 
raising a mound in a circle, they shall plant a grove of trees 
around, except at one limb, in order that the burial-place may 
have an enlargement, such that there may be no deficiency 
in amound for those to be placed there in all time ;? and they 
shall make yearly contests in music and gymnastics and horse-— 
manship. Such are the honours to be paid to those, 4 who have 
escaped (the reversal) of their auditorship.* But if any one 
of these, confiding too much in his having been tried, should 
exhibit °(a depraved)°® human nature, by becoming depraved 
after his trial, let the law ordain that any one, who is willing, 
may indict him ; and let the trial take place at a tribunal, 
in some such manner as this. First let the guardians of the 
laws belong to this tribunal. Next °of these very persons 


—! The Greek is \i@wy rooripwr cai dyjowy sic Ovvamey. But Julius 
Pollux ix. 49, and Suidas in Wadia, offer AXiQwy wodvripwy ; which has 
led me to suggest égoiriuwy: for Suidas in AiOoc has—ot dé “ABapor— 
Aiwy Tag éprripove amropépsecOat HEiovy. Moreover as aynowy sig Ov- 
vapwy is here perfectly unintelligible, Hemsterhuis on Pollux, p. 1039, 
was led to consider those words as an interpolation. But since words are 
not introduced thus without some reason, it is probable, that they are either 
a corruption of some others, or, what is more likely, misplaced ; for they 
might follow roy paxaptoy yeyovéra Oévrec—where they perhaps dropt 
out, as forming one line of the Codex Archetypus. 

2 On this custom of calling a deceased person by the name of blessed, 
see Blomfield on Atsch. Pers. 639. 

—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
thus followed by Taylor—“ that the sepulchre may be always enlarged, 
when it is requisite.” 

—* Such is, as Ficinus saw correctly, what the sense requires. This is 
evident from his version, adopted almost to the letter by Taylor, “‘ hee 
premia illis reddantur, quorum de relatis rationibus judicia damnata non 
sunt.” But such is not the meaning of rote rac etOivac dvadvyovow— 
What Plato wrote, I must leave for better scholars to discover. 

—5 J have translated as if caxyny had dropt out before caxoc— 

—® Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, adraév 
TrouTwy ot Gwvrec: where Ast would read abray rey ssOivuy ZovTec~ 
But that is equally obscure. Ficinus has “ accusati ipsius college,” as if 
he had found in his MS. rod éy atria dvrog abrov ot culwvreg— 
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the living ;® and moreover let the tribunal be composed of 
the select jurymen. And let him, who lays the indictment, 
put on the record against the party, whom he is indicting, the 
charge, averring that this or that person 1s unworthy of the 
prize for good conduct and of his office. And if the defendant 
is cast, let him be deprived of his office, and sepulchre, and 
the other honours granted to him; but if the accuser does not 
obtain a fifth part of the votes, let him pay, if his property 
isof the highest valuation, twelve mine ; eight, if of the second ; 
if of the third, six; and if of the fourth, two. 

[4.] Respecting the so-called decision of Rhadamanthus, 
in judicial matters, it is indeed worthy of admiration. For 
he saw that the men of that time distinctly believed that there 
were gods, and reasonably so; because at that time the ma- 
jority were the descendants of gods, of whom he was himseif 
one, at least as the story goes. He appears, therefore, to have 
thought that he ought to commit (nothing)! to any man as a 
judge, but to gods; from whence causes were decided by him 
simply and quickly. For by tendering an oath to the dispu- 
tants upon each matter in dispute, he was freed from them 
with rapidity and safety. But since at present, as we have 
stated, some portion of mankind think that the gods do not ex- 
ist at all; and others conceive that they take no care of us; 
while the opinion of the greatest and worst part is, that, by 
receiving trifling sacrifices and abundance? of flattery, they 
will conjointly deprive persons of considerable property, and 
free them from harm on many occasions,? the art of Rha- 
damanthus in lawsuits would no longer be suited to men of the 
present time. For since the opinions of men respecting the 
gods have undergone a change, it is necessary for laws to be 
changed likewise. In the allotment of causes therefore, it is meet 
for those who, possessing a mind, lay down laws, to take away 
the oaths of either of the opposing parties, and for the party, 
who has obtained by lot a trial against any one, to write down 


1 T have translated, as if obdéy had dropt out between oddevt and dta- 
VYOOUMEVOC. 

2 [ have retained zoAAdc, which Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, has 
inconsiderately omitted with two indifferent MSS. 

3 Such seems to be the meaning of kara 7woAXad— _ I suspect however 
that Plato wrote car’ aikaAny, “according to their flattery.” The word 
aixadn Stephens found in a MS. Greek lexicon explained by a@zarn. 
Ficinus omits all after ypnyara, and so does Taylor. 
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ths accusations, but to swear no oath ; and for the defendant in 
like manner to write down his denial, and to hand it over to 
the rulers without an oath. 1!For it is surely a terrible thing 
to know well that, while many lawsuits are occurring in the 
state, almost one half of the parties have perjured themselves,! 
by having been easily mixed up with each other at joint-feasts 
and through other intercourse and private joint-producings of 
each one.2 Bet it therefore be laid down as a law that he, who 
is about to act the juryman, shall take an oath as a Juryman; 
and that he, who appoints for the commonweal the magistrates 
by oaths, or by the bringing of votes, must bring them from 
sacred places and do something of this kind ;? and on the other 
hand, that the judge of choirs and all kinds of music, and the 
presidents over, and the umpires at, the gymnastic and eques- 
trian contests, and in all matters which, according to the opinion 
of men, do not bring a gain to the party forswearing himself, 
(shall take an oath;) ‘but in those, that seem to be plainly a 
great profit to the party, who makes a denial or takes an oath, 
let all, who bring a charge against each other, be judged by 
lawsuits without any oaths.4 And generally in a lawsuit let 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has rather 
strangely, what Taylor has adopted, ‘* Nam si jurandi licentia cuique da- 
bitur, ubi plura quotidie ad judices deferuntur, omnes pone perjuri 
erunt.”’ 

2__2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, ovvovoiate re kai idww- 
Tikaic ovyyevyoeow éxdoTwy: where Ast explains ovyyevnoeow by 
ovvovoiau, thus introducing a needless tautology. Moreover yévyouc 
always means elsewhere “‘a producing,” or “ production.”” Opportunely 
then does the best MS. offer ocvvrovycecty, from which it is easy to 
elicit cupworvyoeoty, “joint-labourings ;’’ but as the idea of an act, done 
jointly by more persons than one, requires the mention of such persons 
taken jointly, not individually, itis evident that for écdorwy the train of 
thought leads here to dtcacrwy: while the antithesis required by (dwt- 
xai¢ plainly shows that dnpooiarc has dropt out after svvovoiacg; and 
thus the sense will be ‘‘ by other intercourse, and joint-labourings of 
jurymen of a public and private kind,’ where, by the figure Chiasmus, 
idwwrixaic belongs to cvvovciate, and Onuociae to cuprrovncect. 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the expression Tac doydac ad tepwy 
géoeyv, Ast explains it by saying that the pebbles used in voting were 
taken to a temple, as stated in vi. p. 753, C. § 2, and afterwards brought 
from thence with the odour of sanctity about them. : 

44 Ficinus, followed almost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged 
all between the numerals, “in quibus autem utilitatem ex perjurio ali- 
quis asséquitur, ea sine jurejurando judicentur.”’ 
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not the presidents permit a person while speaking to take 
an oath, for the sake of making his assertion credible, or to 
imprecate curses on himself and race, or to employ unseemly 
entreaties or the piteous tones of a woman, but let the party 
proceed ever with good words in teaching ‘and learning! what 
is just; and if not, let the magistrate, as if the party were 
speaking out of the record, bring him back to the arguments 
that may happen to be relating to the business in-hand. ? But 
let it be in the power of a stranger (when litigating) with a 
stranger, as at present, to receive from, if they are willing, 
and to tender to, each other oaths.?, For they will not grow 
old, 2nor by hatching young ones? in the state, 4 will they fur- 
nish the power to others for the most part of such a brood to 
become the masters of the country.* 

In the same manner let there be a decision respecting the 
allotment® of lawsuits against each other in all cases, where 
a free-man is not obedient to the state in matters, deserving 
neither stripes, nor bonds, nor death. But as regards the non- 
attendance® at dancings, or processions, or other public acts of 
a showy kind, or sharing in public duties, such as take place 
for the sake of a sacrifice in peace, or a contribution in war, 
in all these let the first necessity be a remedy’ for the damage 
done; but from such, as are disobedient, let a security be 
demanded by those, on whom the state and the law toge- 
ther enjoin to demand it; Sand of such, as are inattentive 


1_1 The words between the numerals, evidently out of place here, are 
omitted in the best MS. Ficinus has elegantly, but not closely, ‘‘ sed 
quod justum putant mansuete doceant, et docentem audiant.” 

22 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has abridged the ori- 
ginal in his version, ‘‘ peregrinis autem inter se litigantibus, quemad- 
modum nunc, si velint, jurare liceat.”’ 

33 The metaphorical word évveorredoyrec is omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor; who should have remembered éa.Ovpiac—ivvecrrevpévag in 
Rep. ix. p. 573, E. § 3, quoted by Ast. 

44 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has strangely represented 
this passage in his version, ‘‘ non est formidandum, ne alios corrumpant.”’ 

5 Such, I presume, is the meaning of AnZewe. But the reading is here 
uncertain. For two MSS. offer AXsZewc¢: while Ficinus, followed by Taylor, 
has ‘‘ Eodem autem modo inter liberos humines exsecutio judicii fiat.” 

6 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ siquis ad choreas—non venit ”’ 
—as if his MS. read rwy od doirnoewy, not Twwrv— 

7 [have adopted iaowy tor tarjy, as suggested by Ast. 

8_.§ Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has strangely rendered— 
““ exactoque tempore—”’ 
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(to the matter),§ let there be a sale of the security, and let 
money (got from the sale) belong to the state. But if they 
are in need of a greater fine, let each of the magistrates, after 
imposing a fitting fine on the disobedient, bring the parties 
before a court of justice, until they are willing to do what 
they are ordered. 

[5.] It is necessary moreover to consult about what it is meet 
to do for a state, which does not make money, except by what! 
arises from the land, and does not import any thing,” touching 
the going abroad of its own people out of the country, and the 
reception of foreigners from other parts.? On these points the 
legislator ought to give advice by first persuading to the utmost 
of his power. The intermixture indeed of states with states 
naturally causes a mixture of all kinds of manners, through 
strangers making with strangers innovations 4 with each other;* 
which thing would bring an injury the greatest of all to those, 
who have a good polity through good laws. But, to the 
greater number of states, as being by no means under good 
laws, it makes no difference for the citizens® to be contaminated 
by receiving foreigners, and for the citizens® to revel in other. 
states, when a person is desirous of going abroad in any way 
or at any time, whether he is young, or rather advanced in 
years. But, on the other hand, for these never to receive 
others, and never themselves to travel elsewhere, is not at all 
suitable ; and it would appear to be a behaviour rustic and 
rude to the rest of mankind, who would make use of harsh 
names, such as the so-called stranger-expellings,’ and manners 
self-willed and morose, as they would seem to be. Now to 

1 J have translated as if the Greek were wiv rov—not wAnY rév— 

* I have supplied 71, which seems to have dropt out after guropetnrat, 
unless it be said that éuzropeveo@at means “ to be a foreign merchant —”’ 

3? Ficinus, followed partly by Taylor, has—‘ neque peregrinationibus 
vacat, neque peregrinos aliunde suscipiat—”’ 

44 As adAndoue is evidently superfluous, Ficinus has “ plurima inno- 
vare—”’ either because his MS. read pada zrodXae, or he wished to read 
so from conjecture. I should prefer addy ddXove, i. e. “Some in one 
way, and others in another.’”’ See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 135. 

5,6 Winckelmann has correctly suggested aoroic for atdroic, and he 
should have read likewise adorovc for adrove—in ®&. What Ficinus found in 
his MS. it is impossible to ascertain; for he has abridged the passage in 
his version, adopted by Taylor—*‘ si tam senes quam juvenes pro arbitrio 
et alio peregrinatur et aliunde peregrinos suscipiant.”’ 


7 In ZeynAaciate is an allusion to a Spartan custom. Ast refers to 
Protag. p. 342, C. § 80, and Plutarch, Lycurg. p. 56, C. 
2. 
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appear to be good, or not good, to others, it is meet never to 
consider a thing of small importance. For the multitude ! do 
not, as far as they happen to fail in the substance of virtue, 
fail so far in their judgment of others, who are vicious and 
useless,! but there is even in the bad a something divine and fe- 
licitous in hitting the mark, so that very many even of the very 
bad distinguish very well, both by their words and thoughts, 
the better sort of men and the worse. And hence the ex- 
hortation to many states is correct, to set some value on the 
good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing the most 
correct and of the greatest consequence for a man truly good 
to hunt in this way after a life of fair repute; for without it, 
he will by no means become the perfect man. And truly be- 
coming would it be for the city, settled in Crete, to render it- 
self in the opinion of the rest of mankind the most beautiful 
and best. And there is every hope in all likelihood, should it con- 
duct itself according to reason, that in a little time? the Sun and 
the other gods will see it amongst the states and countries, that 
are well-governed. In this way then it is meet to act, with regard 
to travelling into other countries and places, and the reception 
of foreigners. In the first place, let it not be lawful for a person 
less than forty years of age to go abroad at any time, or in any 
manner; and further still, for no person on a private account, but 
on a public one, let it be lawful for heralds or ambassadors, or 
certain holy inspectors (to go abroad). But to be absent from 
the country during a war or a campaign, does not deserve to 
be called a going abroad, nor to be a part of such political 
doings. It is likewise requisite to send persons to the Py- 
thian Apollo, and the Olympian Jupiter, and likewise to Ne- 
mea and the Isthmus, to take a share in the sacrifices and 
contests (sacred) to those gods ; and to send the most numer- 


1_1 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has given merely an 
abridgment of the Greek in his version—‘‘ quamvis virtutes expertes 
sint, qui tamen probi sint, qui improbi, judicant.” From which however 
it is easy to see that he found in his MS, ot eiot wovnpoi cai yonoroi— 
where yoyoroi is confirmed by four other MSS., while oi eiot has been 
corrupted into dcoe in two. . 

2 Bekker has adopted per’ dAXtywy from four MSS., similar to “cum 
paucis aliis civitatibus’’ in Ficinus. 

$ It seems strange, that after Plato had mentioned the names of the 
gods, who presided over the Pythian and Olympian games, he should 
have omitted that of Neptune, who presided over the two others. Hence 
one would suspect that rq Tlooedat had dropt out after rq) Ati kai— 
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ous, and such as are the most beautiful and the best in their 
power, who may cause the state to appear of fair repute in 
holy and peaceful meetings, by exhibiting its apparatus for 
renown as the counter-part of what is requisite for war. And 
when they return home, they will teach the young, that the 
legal institutions of the rest of mankind relating to political 
affairs, are second to their own. !But on other grounds it is 
(not) meet to send out holy inspectors; but some such as 
these, after obtaining permission of the guardians of the laws,' 
should any of the citizens be desirous to look at the affairs of 
the rest of mankind, let no law restrain. For a state, while 
unacquainted with good and wicked men, cannot by being un- 
sociable be sufficiently mild and perfect. ?Nor again, can it 
preserve its laws without taking them into consideration, but 
not only by morals.2- For amongst the multitude there are 
always some, not many, godlike men, every way worthy of 
being associated with, and who are produced in no respect the 
more in well-governed states than in those that are not so; in 
whose footsteps it is ever meet for him, who dwells in well- 
regulated states, to proceed, when on going out by sea or by 
land, he is seeking the party, who may be uncorrupted, so as to 
make some of the legal institutions, that have been laid down 
correctly, more firm, and to correct others, where there is any 
deficiency. For without such an inspection and search, a state 
will never continue perfect ; >not even if they inspect it badly. 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. For they were either wanting in his MS., or, what 
is more probable, he could not understand the Greek—@zwpode 6? dAXovE 
ixwéumey ypewy ToLoveds Tivac Tove vopopvAakag—nor could Stephens ; 
from whose “ si oporteat’’ Ast was led to suggest—et ypewy—but Winc- 
kelmann, whom I have followed, reads more correctly, od ypewy, rorotade 
o& rwvac —while none have seen that Plato wrote @\Awe, not d\Aove— 
and so I have translated the whole passage. Stalbaum, after confessing 
the difficulty, says that if cay, not dy, were found in MSS., he would 
adopt it. But I cannot discover what is to be gained by the change. 

2_2 Ficinus has ‘‘nec leges servare moribus et consuetudine solum, 
nisi etiam notitia legum prudentur fiat:’? which has led me to suggest 
that Plato wrote dvev rov py povoyvy ypwpy AaBEiy adbrode, AMAG Kai 
nOcorv— not dvev rov ypopy aBeiy avrove, AAG py povoyv HOscryv— 
For p47 povoy could scarcely thus follow 4dAka— 

33 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. Three 
MSS. offer ratrnyv for avryy: from which nothing is gained. I could 
have understood ov0’ dy kakiorny tiva Gewowory, “not even if they in- 
spect a very bad one,”’ in lieu of ae TAaUTHY— 

L 
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Clin. How, therefore, can both of these take place ? 

Athen. Thus. [6.] First let an inspector of this kind be not 
more than fifty years of age; and further, let him be of good 
repute for other matters and for war, if he is about to lay be- 
fore other cities a specimen of the guardians of the laws. But 
when he is more than sixty years of age, let him no longer be 
an inspector. And having made an inspection for as many years 
of the ten as he likes, let him return home and go to the as- 
sembly of those who inspect the laws. And let this (assembly) 
be composed of old persons and young; and let it be held of 
necessity every day, from day-break until the sun rises; and 
let it be composed first of those priests, who have received the 
prizes for good conduct; next, ten of the guardians of the 
laws, !who happen to be the seniors;! and further still, the 
guardian of the whole education, both the new one, and those 
who have been released from the office. And let each of 
these go not alone, but with a young man from thirty to forty 
years of age, having taken as an ally the person agreeable to 
himself; and let there be a conference amongst them, and a 
conversation upon the laws of their own state, and on such 
matters as they shall have heard of, superior at all in any other 
quarter; and about objects of learning to boot, such as may 
seem to be of use in this inquiry, and which, to those, who have 
learnt, will be more clear to be understood ;* but to those, who 
have not learnt, the points relating to laws would seem to be 
rather dark.2 And whatever the elders may select from these, 
let the younger learn with all attention; and if any one of 
those, who have been invited, seems to be an unworthy per- 
son, let the whole meeting blame the party who invited 
him. But let the whole‘ state watch over those of the young 
men, who are in good repute, > looking at them, and observing 
them pre-eminently ; and let them hold in honour those, who 


11 Tn lieu of rode ast woecPevovrac, where there is nothing to govern 
the accusative, Ast suggests ot dei mpsoBevorrec, similar to ‘“‘ decem— 
seniores ”’ in Ficinus. 

2 In lieu of evayéorepoy yiyvecdat, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated, as if the Greek were evayéorepa yryyworscPar— to which I 
have been led by finding in Ficinus “ facilius—intellecturi sint.” 

3 After daivecOa I have omitted cai acagy, evidently an explanation 
of oxorwééorepa. 

4 Instead of &\Any, Ficinus found in his MS. dAny, as shown by his “ tota.”’ 

5__5 The words between the numerals Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits. 
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are in the right way,® but in dishonour more than the rest, if 
they turn out worse than the majority. To this meeting let 
him, who has inspected the legal institutions amongst the rest 
of mankind, go immediately on his arrival; and if he has dis- 
covered any persons possessing any rumour about the laying 
down of any laws, or of education or bringing up, let him men- 
tion it, or if he has himself thought upon any matters, let him 
communicate it to the whole assembly. But if he appears to 
have returned in no respect either worse or better, let him be 
praised at least for his very great readiness to go; but if (he 
returns) much better, let him while living be greatly honoured, 
and when dead, let all the power of the parties in the assem- 
bly honour him with befitting honours. But if he appears to 
have returned corrupted, although he pretends to be wise, let 
him associate with no one, either young or old. And if he is 
obedient to the magistrates, let him live in private; but if not, 
let him be put to death, ‘at least if he be convicted in a court 
of justice of being a busy-body on the subject of education and 
the laws.! But if none of the rulers bring him before a court 
of justice, when he deserves it, let a reproach be laid up against 
the rulers at the time of their undergoing a trial for the rewards 
for good conduct. Let him then, who goes abroad, go abroad 
in this manner, and being such a person. But after him it is 
meet to receive kindly the person, who comes from abroad. 
Now there are four kinds of foreigners of whom we ought to 
make mention. ‘The first is he, who comes ever in the sum- 
mer, and continues for the most part in his visits like birds 
of passage; and of these the majority flying, as it were, cle- 
verly? over the sea in the spring of the year,? wend their way 
to other cities, for the sake of making money as merchants; 
which persons it is meet for the magistrates, appointed for 
such purposes, to receive in the market-places, and ports, and 
public buildings outside the city, at the city ;* taking care that 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in Ficinus, “‘ sin autem contra magistratum voluntatem de disciplina 
legibusque civilibus disputare condemnatus in judicio fuerit—”’ 

2 T have translated, as if the Greek were éyréyywe, not dréyyvwe. For 
most assuredly neither birds of passage, nor persons in the pursuit of 
gain, fly from place to place “ artlessly.”’ 

3 Although werdpmevor—érovrat might perhaps stand, yet I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were étrstvovrai— 

* Such is the literal version of the Greek, rpdc¢ ry moet: which Fi- 
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none of such foreigners make any innovation ; and distributing 
correctly to them the claims of justice, and having an inter- 
course with them for what is necessary, but as little as possible. 
The second kind is he, who is in reality an inspector with his 
eyes, and receives! with his ears such sights, as are presented 
by the Muses. For every such person it is meet that lodgings 
should be fitted up near the temples by the kindness of people 
towards strangers ; and it is meet for the priests and the sweep- 
ers of the temples to take care? that, after they have staid a mo- 
derate time, and have seen and heard (all), for the sake of which 
they came, they take their departure, uninjured by doing or suf- 
fering auy thing ; and let the priests be their judges, should any 
one of them do an injury to any one, or any one else? do an in- 
jury to any one of them, to within fifty drachms. But if there 
be a greater charge laid against them, it is requisite that the 
trial in such cases be before the Market-Stewards. The third 
kind of foreigner it is meet to receive in a public manner, 
when he arrives from another country on some public busi- 
ness. Him let the Generals, and the Hipparchs, and the 
Taxiarchs alone receive ; and let the care of such person 
rest with that one of the Prytanes, with whom alone any 
person, received as a stranger, takes up his abode. The 
fourth, should he come at any time, is a rarity; but if he 
should come, the counterpart of the Inspectors from us,* 
let him, first, be not less than fifty years of age; besides this, 
let him think it right to see something beautiful, and superior 
in its beauty to the things in other cities, °or to show something 
of the same kind to another city.5 Let then every such person 
come unbidden to the doors of the wealthy and wise, as being 
himself another of sucha kind.® And let him go to the house 
of the party, who is the guardian of the whole of education, trust- 


cinus renders, “‘in ipsis suburbiis.’”? But such could scarcely be the 
meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, rpdg 7g é7ody, “ for the purpose 
of traffic.” 
1 T have adopted, with Stephens, the conjecture of Cornarius, déyerat for 
EXET aL. 
2 I have omitted, with Ficinus, éwipedsioOa cai, an evident explanation 
of rnpedrsiv. 
3 The sense evidently requires dAXog for GAXov, as TE have translated. 
4 Ficinus alone inserts here “ hic ita recipietur,” adopted by Taylor. 
’_§ Winckelmann would read cai deifai re kara Tabra Gddo Ty WON. 
6 ji. e. both wealthy and wise. 
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ing that 'the reception of a stranger by one of those, who have 
gained a victory for virtue, will be sufficient for a stranger! 
of such a kind; and after being with some of these, and teach- 
ing in part, and learning in part,? let him go away honoured, 
as a friend should be by friends, with gifts and becoming 
honours. According to these laws it is meet to receive all 
strangers, both male and female, from another country, and to 
send out our own people, doing honour to Zeus, who presides 
over hospitality, nor to make an expulsion of foreigners by 
eatings and sacrifices, as 3the nurslings of the Nile? do at 
present, nor yet by savage proclamations. 

[7.] Let a person, who makes himself a guarantee, make it 
in an explicit manner, by acknowledging the whole transaction 
in writing, before not less than three witnesses, where the 
guarantee is for a sum under a thousand drachms; but, if 
above a thousand, before not less than five. ‘Let the broker 
of a person, who sells any thing not justly, or is not trust- 
worthy, be a guarantee ;4 and let the broker, like the seller, 
be amenable to a lawsuit. 

If a person wishes to search for his property in the pos- 
session of another party, let him, having previously sworn by 
the gods who preside over laws, that he expects to find (the 
property), search for it, either naked, or wearing a small cloak 


1_1! The Greek is voce rq rovovrw Eevirve rH#v—where Ast, unable to 
understand r7)y, would omit it. But the difficulty rests rather in voc— 
Zevore. I have therefore translated as if Plato had written Zér.01v—Zevy, 
where &éyw is furnished by two MSS. Baiter suggests Zévoc—Zivw j— 
and so does Grou. 

2 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts ‘‘ quee discenda docendaque putavit.”’ 

3.3 Despite the assertion, eaQdzep zrotover vi, it is hard to believe 
that in the time of Plato the people in Egypt fed upon foreigners and sa- 
crificed them; while from the poetical expression, Qpéupara Neidou, one 
would suspect that .Plato obtained the knowledge of the fact from some 
drama, the argument of which was similar to the Helena and Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. Ast however explains the passage by saying, 
that ‘‘io expel foreigners from banquets and sacrifices is to prohibit them 
the use of such things.”’ But the dative Bewpuact could not be thus taken 
in the sense of the genitive ad BowpaTwy. 

¢_-4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where 0 zpo7wA@v means, 
in English, a “ broker,”’ i. e. the party who finds for the seller a purchaser. 
Ficinus however seems to have found the whole passage more full in his 
MS., for his version is “ fidejussor autem sit, qui prius vendidit, ejus de 
quo an jure possit vendere, dubitatur, atque ejus, qui videtur minus ad 
promissa sufficere.”’ 
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and ungirded ;! and let the other permit him to search the 
house, and the portions sealed up or unsealed. But if any 
one does not allow the search to the party desiring it, let the 
party, who is prevented, bring an action, after setting a value 
upon the property sought;? and, if the person is convicted, 
let him pay for twice the loss of the property valued. If 
the master of the house happens to be abroad, let those that 
inhabit it permit the search of such portions as are unsealed, 
and let the searcher place his own seal by those already sealed, 
and appoint any person he pleases as a guard for five days. 
But if the master is absent for a longer time, let the other 
party take the. City-Stewards along with him, and search it 
thus, by breaking the seals, and, together with the relations 
and City-Stewards, seal them again in the same manner (as 
before). 

Of property in dispute *it is meet to define the time,’ during 
which, if a person has held it, it will not be lawful to dispute 
it any longer. Of farms and dwellings indeed there will be 
in this way no dispute. But of other property, whatever a 
person may have had in his possession, if he appears to have 
used it in the city, and market-place, and at sacred rites, 
4(openly for a whole year,)* °and no one has made a claim 
upon it, and he says he has been seeking (an owner)® during 
that time, but that the party has concealed himself and never 


' Ast, misled by “ preecinctus”’ in Ficinus, says that the object of this 
clause was, that the searching party might get over the business more 
speedily. But in that case the searcher would have been stfworog, in 
Latin “‘succinctus.”” By his being a@{worog he would lose the oppor- 
tunity of carrying away any small article of great value, concealed in the 
folds of the cloak. 

2 From “amiss rei’”’ in Ficinus, Ast was led to ro épsuvwyevor, for 
roy ipevvwvevoy, subsequently confirmed by two MSS. 

3__3 The Greek was once ypdvou opoc, where Stephens wished to insert 
éorw—the remains of which, Stalbaum says, seem to be found in five 
MSS. that read yodvou dé bg0¢: where however lies hid dst dpicar— 
similar to ‘‘determinandum est’ in Ficinus. 

44 ] have adopted “‘aperte anno integro,’”’ found in the version of 
Ficinus; for otherwise the subsequent rovroy roy ypdvoy would be un- 
intelligible. 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ atque 
hune non occuluisse constet, nec quisquam interea, quamvis querens, 
eam exegerit.”’ 

6 ‘T’o complete the sense I have translated as if deowdrny had dropt 
out between 6é and Snrety. 
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appeared—if a person has thus held possession of any thing for 
a year, !and he continues to be the seeker,! let it be lawful for 
no person? to lay claim to property of this kind, after a year 
has gone by. But if a person uses it neither in the city nor 
in the market-place, but in the fields openly, and no one offers 
himself during five years (as the owner), let it not be lawful 
for any one, after the five years have elapsed, to lay claim to 
it for the remainder of time. But if any one uses it at home 
in the city, let the period (of laying claim) be for three 
years ; but if he uses it not openly in the country, for ten 
years; butif in another land, whenever (the owner) shall find 
it any where, let there be no definite period in all time for lay- 
ing claim to it. 

If any one by violence prevents another from being present 
at a trial, whether the party himself, or his witnesses, or his 
slave, or that of another person, let the cause be unfinished 
and undecisive; but if (the party prevented) is a free-man, 
in addition to the cause being unfinished, let (the party pre- 
venting)? be in bonds for a year, and let him be amenable to 
a trial for making him a slave at the suit of any one, who 
wishes. And if any one by violence prevents an antagonist 
in a gymnastic or musical or any other contest from being 
present, let any one, who is willing, inform the prize-dis- 
tributors ; and let them send to the contest a free-man, who is 
willing to contend ; but if they are unable (to do so), let them, 
should he, who has prevented a party from contending, be the 
victor, assign the reward of victory to the party prevented, and 
write him down as the victor in whatever temples he pleases ; 
but to the party preventing let it not be lawful for any offering 
or inscription of such a contest to exist; and let him be 
amenable toa trial for doing an injury, whether he is de- 
feated in the contest, or is the victor. 

If any one receives stolen property knowingly, let him un- 
dergo the same punishment as the thief. Let death, too, be 
the punishment of him, who harbours an exile.* For °let every 

1—1 Such, I presume, is the meaning of 6 6& Cnrwyv dtayéynrar, for so 
we must read in lieu of dtayévwyvrar—which I cannot understand ; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, for he has omitted the whole sentence. 

2 T have adopted Ast’s pnoevi for upndtv— 

3 Ficinus alone has what the sense requires—“ qui depulit—’’ 


* Ficinus alone adds here—‘“‘ seu quemvis hujuscemodi fugientem—”’ 
5 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ quippe—”’ 
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one consider the same person a friend and enemy, as the state 
does. If any one makes privately a peace’ with, or a war 
against, certain persons, without the public (sharing in it), 
let death be the punishment for such a one. But if any 
part of the state makes a peace with, or a war against, any 
persons for its own benefit for itself, let the Generals bring 
the authors of this affair before a court of justice; and let 
death be the punishment of the party convicted. For they, 
who serve their country in any way, ought to do so without 
gifts. And let there be no pretext or argument held out,? 
that for good deeds we ought to receive gifts, but not for bad. 
For it is not easy either to know,’ or knowing ‘to restrain 
oneself! patiently, when this knowledge is obtained. It is, 
therefore, the safest plan to obey the law—*“ Do not serve for 
gifts ”’°—and let him who does not obey, simply die, when found 
guilty at a trial. 

With regard to the contribution of money to the public, it is 
meet for the state of each person® to be valued, for many 
reasons; and for the parishioners to put down in writing be- 
fore the Rural-Stewards the yearly produce, in order that, as 
there are two contributions, the public may, after deliberating ® 
every year, make use of whichever it pleases, whether it be 
a part of the whole valuation, or of the income arising each 
year, exclusive of the sums paid for the joint-feasts. 

It is meet likewise for a man of moderate means to make 
moderate offerings to the gods. Now the Harth is the holy 
hearth of the whole’ domicile of all the gods. Let no one 

1 Of this an instance is feigned to take place in Aristoph. Ach. 291. See 
too Thucyd. v. 60, évi dvdoi réy év rider omwevosrat. 

2 Instead of évatvotpevoy, which I cannot understand, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were ézurervépevov— 

3 Taylor adds, and so does Ast—‘“‘ when actions are good or bad.” 

4_* So Ficinus understood caprepety, as shown by his version—‘“ con- 
tinere ’’—to which Ast adds—“ from accepting gifts.” 

5.5 T have translated as if the Greek were, not éxacroy Thy ovciay, but 
Exdorou THY obciay, similar to “ cujuscunque census—”’ in Ficinus. 

6 I have adopted Ast’s GouXevdpevoy, applied to ro Onudctoy, instead of 
Bovrevopévwy, omitted entirely by Ficinus; for he probably saw it was 
without regimen. 

7 The Greek is raot, which, as it is omitted by Cicero Legg. ii. 18, 45, 
and Ficinus, Casaubon would reject on Apuleius Apolog. p. 30, ed. Lugd. 
1614, but Wagner on Cicero alter to waca: which would be correct only 
if oixnote be read with Ficinus in lieu of oiknoewe, that requires zacne, 
as I have translated. 
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then consecrate (the same thing)! a second time to the gods. 
But gold and silver in [other]? states, both privately and in 
temples, is an invidious possession.? And ivory, as belonging 4 
to a body, that has departed from life, is not a pure® offering to 
the gods. And iron and brass are the instruments of war.® Let, 
then, any one offer up whatever he pleases, of wood,’ and of one 
kind of wood,’ and, in a similar manner, of stone at the public 
temples ; and let the woven portion be not more than one 
month ’s work for one woman; and the colours becoming 
to a god, both in other things and those woven, should be 
white; and offer nothing dyed, except for warlike ornaments. 
But the most godlike gifts are birds and pictures, such as a 
painter could finish in a single day. And let all the other offer- 
ings be imitations after this fashion. | 

Since then the portions of the whole state have been detailed, 
as to what number and of what kind they ought to be, and the 
laws have been mentioned relating to compacts of the greatest 
moment, it would be requisite that, as to what remains, the 
lawsuits ° relating to all matters should be mentioned.’ In the 
first place, there should be in the courts of justice selected 
judges, whom the defendant and plaintiff may choose in com- 
mon, having the more becoming name of arbitrators, than 


1 Cicero has “‘ iterum idem;”’ who therefore found in his MS. igeod cad- 
upouTw Tavra —unless he quoted from memory. Theodoret in The- 
rap. Serm. ili. p. 519, B., offers teody eixdva—similar to ‘‘ simulacra ”’ in 
Ficinus, And in truth eikdva, or rather e(cew, might easily have dropt out 
between igody and caOteoourw. What Plato wrote is quite uncertain. 

2 Both Cicero and Ficinus omit aAAaic, acknowledged by Clemens 
Alex. Strom. V. ii. p. 692, Pott., which I confess I cannot understand ; and 
I should therefore prefer zoAXatc— 

3 Cicero’s version is “‘ res,” as if his MS. read yo7jjpa. Compare Eurip. 
Pheen. 205, bidooydy ri yorjpa Ondu yévoc edu. 

4 So Taylor, and after him Ast; who would, however, read dre AeXor- 
méroc in lieu of azroX\tehorz6Toe— Heshould have suggested that dr’ had 
dropt out before a7— 

5 In lieu of ebyepéic, Clemens, Theodoret, and Euseb. P. E. iii. 8, p. 99, 
D., offer evayéc, similar to ‘‘ satis castum’”’ in Cicero. Ficinus has “ in- 
eptum—’’ Perhaps Plato wrote ov« evayovg xerpoo— 

6 Cicero adds ‘‘ non fani—”’ 

7 Ast explains vAov, where the genitive is without regimen, by ‘ quod 
attinet ad—’’ But éx has evidently dropt out between épyava and EvAov 
—similar to ‘‘ ex ligno”’ in Ficinus, and é« Ai9ov in Theodoret. 

§ Cicero adds ‘‘ cavato—”’ 

9° The Greek is dicac—yiyvecOat, But Ficinus has—“ de jndiciis— 
dicamus ’’—which leads to dixag—)éyeo8ar: to which I have added epi 
wayrwy, commonly read before etonyvTat just above. 
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of judges. Secondly, let those of the same village and parish 
divided according to a twelfth part (be the judges), before 
whom let those go to contest about greater damages, who 
shall not have had the cause decided before the first judges ; 
and let the defendant, if he is defeated a second time, pay the 
fifth part of the damages !in the indictment.’ But if any one 
brings an accusation against the judges, and wishes to contest 
the matter a third time, let him carry the cause before the 
select judges; and if he is again defeated, let him pay the 
whole of the damages, and the half of it besides. But if the 
plaintiff, after being defeated before the first (judges), will 
not be quiet, but goes to the second, let him, if he is the 
victor, receive the fifth part; but if defeated, pay the same 
portion. And if the parties go to the third tribunal, not 
satisfied with the former trials, let the defendant, if defeated, 
pay ?as has been stated, the whole of the damages, and the 
half to boot,? but let the plaintiff pay the half only of the 
damages. With respect to the allotments of the tribunals,3 
and their fillings up,* and the appointments of persons® to 
minister to the magistrates, and the times at which each of 
these ought to take place, and the matters relating to votes, 
and puttings off, and all that of such a kind necessarily takes 
place in lawsuits, and the obtaining by lot former and latter 
(trials)® and the necessities of answers,’ and of coming (into 


1_! The Greek words, vj¢ yoadeione Sixne, are not translated by Fi- 
cinus, whose version is—‘“‘ quin tam debiti partem persolvet.” , 

2_2 Ast, with the approbation of Stalbaum, would read 76 weparnpdotoy, 
WoTED sonal, Kai THY Hutohiay. But Cousin correctly observes that Worep 
eionrat is to be referred to ryyv nucodiay, and not to ro weumrnpoptoy. 

2 If Plato had here an eye to the customs of his own country, he would 
have written ducacroy, “jurymen,” as is evident from the Scholiast’s 
explanation of Aristoph. Plut. 277. . 

4 From the note of Ast it appears that Matthias in Miscell. Philolog. 
T.i. p. 8, p. 253, has discussed this passage. But as I have never seen 
the work, I am unable to state whether he has done so satisfactorily or 
not, Judging however from the extract made by Ast, it would seem that 
he has not thrown much light on the obscurity in 7Anpwoec: by which 
word I suspect Plato meant to show, that, when all the special jurymen in 
any cause, called éeAgcroi dcaorai, did not appear in court, their place 
was supplied by some of the common jurymen, who happened to be pre- 
sent, as is done to this day in England. 

5 Ast says that danpeci@y is here put for varnoerwr. 

6 Budeus, quoted by Ast, supplies here é««a»— for the order, in which 
the suits were to be taken, was determined by lot. 

7 Harpocration explains adzé«ptore by azodoyia, But I suspect it 
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court)! and all together that are the nearest of kin? to these, 
we have spoken of even before;? 4 but what is right is beautiful 
twice and thrice. All such legal matters then, as are of a 
trifling kind, it is requisite for a young legislator to fill up 
after an older one has passed them by. ‘The tribunals re- 
lating to private suits, would, when existing in this way, have 
a sufficient measure. But those, that are public and com- 
mon, and which it is meet for the magistrates to make use 
of, (so as) to administer affairs suited to each office, °are in 
many states the not unseemly legislation nor few of reason- 
able persons ;° from whence it is requisite for the guardians . 
‘of the laws to furnish what is suited to the polity now being 
in a state of birth, by reasoning together, and correcting them- 
selves (and) testing by experience, until each of the points 
shall appear to be laid down sufficiently ; and then by putting 
a finish, to place a seal on what is to be thus irremovable, 
and to use them for the whole of life. But what relates to 


means what is called “‘an answer’’ given to an “ interrogatory,’’ put by 
one party to another, as in the Court of Chancery in England. 

' Ast explains zapaxaraBdacuc, as if it were put for kardBaore, thus 
neglecting the meaning of mapa entirely. Grou suggested mapakara- 
Bodwy. For by mapaxaraBovrn was meant a certain sum deposited in 
court in certain causes by opposing parties, and which was lost by the 
defeated one. The whole passage was however so little intelligible to 
Ficinus, that he has introduced after “‘de mora et dilatione judicii,”’ an- 
swering to dvaBoA@y, apparently out of his own head, “ termino, cita- 
tione, repulsa.’’? Cousin prefers the sense given by Ast. 

2 In Greek adeA ga, which is used metaphorically in a similar manner 
elsewhere. See at Epistol. 6, p. 499, n. *. 

3 This assertion seems here very strange. For Plato has touched 
upon scarcely one of these matters before. But if etvropey pév kai rpdc- 
Oev is to be united to what follows, then is there something wanting at 
the close of the preceding paragraph, supplied by Ficinus, who has 
‘*‘quamvis in superioribus tetigimus, tamen, que pulchra sunt, ut habet 
proverbium, et bis et ter recte dici possunt,’’ which is at once intelligent 
and elegant, what cannot be said of the Greek ; where Stephens was the 
first to find some difficulty, but failed to correct it. Cousin refers to vi. 
§ 12 and 13, although he confesses that there is nothing to be found there 
precisely bearing on the points detailed here. 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Cornarius has “ sed 
pulchrum est quod rectum est, etiam bis ac ter,’”? with which Ast indeed 
is satisfied ; but Aéyecv could not be omitted, as shown by vi. § 3, Gorg. 
§ 117, and Phileb. § 140. 

55 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “in multis civitatibus a pru- 
dentibus viris, recte constituta reperiuntur,”’ thus omitting ovK dA\iya— 
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the silence and the good-omened language! of the judges and 
the contrary, and what in other states cause ?(the mind) of 
the many to change improperly (about) things? just, good, 
and honourable, these have been mentioned in part; but a part 
will be still mentioned towards the end. To all of which it is 
requisite for him, who is about to be an impartial judge accord- 
ing to justice, to look, and possessing *them in writing to learn 
respecting all. For of all objects of learning the matters 
laid down relating to laws have the greatest power to make 
the learner better; *which event, if the laws are laid down 
correctly, would take place (well) ;* or vainly would the law, 
(considered) by us divine and wonderful, possess a name having 
an affinity with intellect.° And moreover %of the rest of dis- 
courses whatever are detailed in poems, as the praise or blame 
of some persons, or whatever in prose, whether in writings, or 
in all the rest of daily meetings, and are disputed about 
through a love of contention, and through concessions some- 
times very foolish ®*—of all these the writings of the legislator 


' Ficinus, followed by Taylor, renders ei¢ypiac by “laude vituper- 
ationeque—”’ 

®_? The Greek is wapad\arra rev rod\\wy — dtxaiwy, which Fi- 
cinus unable to understand, omits rHv zoAAwy, and thus renders—“ de 
justis—que in aliis civitatibus differunt.”? I have translated as if it were 
originally—zoA\Awy voty—rept OiuKaiwy— 

5__3? The Greek is at present yodupara airwy wipe pavOdvey: which 
Ast unable to understand, has adopted wdpa for zrépt, as suggested by 
Stephens. But doa is never thus put after its case, as wéor constantly 
is. I have translated as if it were originally yeypaupér’ abra ravTwr 
wéoe pavOdve. Ficinus has, what he considered to be the general 
sense, ‘‘atque operam dare, ut has legum constitutiones ante omnia dis- 
cat et mente firmiter teneat.”’ 

44 The Greek is & eirep— But two MSS. omit @— They should 
have read 6 ev, eireo—as I have translated. On the phrase ed—ytyvorr’ 
ay, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. 

5 In a similar strain it has been said by some English lawyer, who per- 
haps had heard of this passage in Plato, that ‘“‘ Law is the perfection of 
Reason.”? With regard to this notion of the Athenian philosopher, Tay- 
lor remarks that vduog is properly vot dtavop2—an idea obtained, I sus- 
pect, from Proclus or some other Neo-Platonist. 

66 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I can scarcely dis- 
cover what Plato is aiming at. How much more intelligible is the Latin 
of Ficinus—‘‘ Nam cum multi sermones de laude vituperationeque non- 
nullorum, partim carminibus, partim soluta oratione, tum scripti circum- 
ferantur, tum quotidie in coronis, seu contendendo sive falso assentiendo, 
habeantur.” With regard to d\Aate macate cvvovaiarc, which could not 
be thus opposed to yedppacy, the author wrote, I suspect, AaAiac 7a- 
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would be the clearest touchstone; which it behoves a good 
juryman to possess in himself, the remedies, as it were, against 
the poison of other discourses ; and by putting himself and the 
state in a straight course, !to furnish to the good an abiding and 
an increase in justice ;! but to the bad a change, to the best 
of his power, from ignorance and intemperance, and timidity, 
and in one word, from all injustice; to such at least of the bad 
as have opinions that can be cured ; but to such as have (their 
opinions) really ? woven by fate,? the jurymen and leaders of 
the jurymen would be deserving of praise from the whole state, 
by assigning, what would be frequently said justly, death as 
the cure for minds so disposed. After the lawsuits, that occur 
yearly, have been decided upon, and come to an end, it is neces- 
sary for carrying out the proceedings after the verdict,’ that 
these laws should hold good. Let the magistrate, who tried the 
cause, hand over to the victor all the monies of the defeated 
party, except what is required for necessaries, immediately after 
each verdict has been proclaimed by the cryer and in the hear- 
ing of the jury. And when a month, next upon those, when 
lawsuits are tried, shall have arrived, unless a party has will- 
ingly sent the victor willingly away,* let the magistrate, who 
tried the cause, follow the victor, and deliver to him the pro- 
perty of the party in his debt. But if he has not the where- 
withal, and there is a deficiency not less than a drachm, let 
him have no lawsuit against any other person, until he has 
paid to the full the whole of what is due to the victor ; but to 


one suvouciatc, which would be in one Greek word Agoxvaic. Reasonably 
then did Ficinus omit raice d\Aate wacae as being unintelligible. 

1_1 Tn lieu of the words in the text, here translated literally, Ficinus 
has most strangely, ‘‘ bonos confirmabit atque extollet—”’ which Taylor 
has followed in his “ confirming and praising—”’ 

2? Ast explains éwricexAwopévar by “ fato quasi destinate, ut immutari 
non possint.”? Ficinus however, justly despairing of being able to make 
any sense out of the Greek, as it stands at present, has followed the train 
of thought, and translated ‘‘ nam si sanari non possunt,”’ adopted by Tay- 
lor. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote dzroxexXavopévat, in 
the sense of the Latin, ‘‘ conclamate—’’ which would be a proper anti- 
thesis to tdotpou. 

3 Such is the meaning here of wpdéeorv, which would be rather, in cor- 
rect Greek, éxmpazeoty. 

* Ast correctly explains dwadXarrnrat by “ creditori satisfaciat debito 
solvendo;’’ and aptly refers to Demosth. p. 914, 4, R.; 1189, 138; and 
249, 28. The phrase in English would be, “‘ satisfy the plaintiff.”’ 
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others let there be lawsuits decisively. And if any one when 
condemned ?(unjustly) takes (any thing)? from the condemn- 
ing magistrate, let the parties unjustly despoiled bring him 
before the tribunal of the guardians of the laws; and if he is 
cast in this suit, let him be punished with death, as one who 
is destroying the whole state and the laws. 

[9.] To a man after this,? who has been born and brought 
up, and has begotten children and brought them up, and has 
been mixed up with contracts in a moderate manner, and has 
made restitution, if he has done any one an injury, and ‘on the 
other hand received* (when injured)? what is just in law,® 
7(and) in turn’ has grown old, his end would take place ac- 
cording to nature. 

With respect then to the dead, whether a person be male 
or female, let the interpreters (of the gods) have full powers to 
8 detail the laws of the gods under the earth, and of those here 
relating to things divine!? (and) what it is proper to be done. 
But let the receptacles be in such spots as are not cultivated 
at all; nor let the monument be either great or small; but 
such spots, as being useless, possess!! a nature fitted for 


1 Ficinus omits cvpiwe, for I presume he could not understand it, nor 
can I. 

2_2 Ficinus has “ leeserit aut quicquam eorum injuste abstulerit,”’ thus 
supplying re, which Ast correctly says agyp7jrat requires. 

3__3 Ficinus, unable, like myself, to understand ro wera rovro, has omit- 
ted those words, and inserted in their place, apparently out of his own 
head —“ sub his legibus ’’—adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

44 The Greek is éxeAXaGévrt. But in the phrase AapBave dixag, 
the preposition é« is never, I believe, added. I have therefore translated 
as if the Greek were at A\aBovTi— 

5 I have inserted, what the very balance of the sentence requires, which 
would be in Greek cai 7dunpivy— 

6 Instead of AaBéyre ody, I suspect Plato wrote, as I have translated, 
AaBoyre TO icov Ev— 

77 The Greek is at present éyv wotoa. But as potpa would be more 
correctly applied to reAsury than ynoacayrt, I have translated as if the 
Greek were éy pwéper— 

8 J have adopted the splendid emendation of Valckenaer on Herodot. vii. 
106, cupiove poate’ rac Onkag 08, in lieu of Kupiove dpaZovTac' Onkag de— 
Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ secundum responsa interpretum fiant.” 

9 In lieu of rwy rgde Ficinus found in his MS. rév ayw, as shown by 
his version—“‘ sive superos,’”’ adopted by Taylor. 

10 To avoid the strange expression 7epi ra Osia, Ficinus has “ parent- 
ationes,’’ as if he had found in his MS. zepi ra tvradia— 

The Greek is—d dé 4) ywpa Cexopévyn cpirray, which Stephens would 
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that alone, and which easily receive and conceal the bodies of 
the dead in the least painful manner to the living, these (it 
is meet) to fill up. ! For whatever the earth, being a mother, 
naturally wishes to bear as food for man, of this! let no one alive 
or dead deprive any of us still living. And heap up no mound 
higher than what would be the completed work of five men 
in five days. And make not the upright tomb-stones greater 
than what may contain the praises of the deceased in not more 
than four heroic verses. And let the laying out of the corpse 
within (the house), be ?for not a shorter or longer” time than 
to show ® that the person is in a death-like trance, or really dead. 
But the carrying out to the tomb would, as human affairs are, 
be for a moderate period on the third day nearly. It is meet 
likewise to be persuaded by the legislator on other points, namely, 
when he says that soul is altogether superior to body ; and that 
there is nothing, but the soul, which causes each of us to be 
4in this life the very thing we are ;* and that the body, like an 
image, follows each of us; and that, when we are dead, the 
bodies of the deceased are beautifully said to be image-like 
forms ; and that each of us, being in reality immortal,° but called 


correct by reading either @ 0 r#7¢ ywoac, or & dt tv TY xeoa: but Ast, 2 
dé 6) xwoa, of which Stalbaum approves. Ficinus has—‘“ ad cetera in- 
utilis,’’ which has led me to @ dé dioxwoa—Jdexopeva eb Kodarav— From 
Cicero de Legg. ii. 27, 76, who seems to have quoted the passage from 
memory, nothing is to be obtained. 

1__t Ficinus, unable, no doubt, to make out the syntax in the Greek, has 
given merely an abridgment of the general sense, adopted to the letter by 
Taylor—‘ nec enim a vivis neque a mortuis terre matris foecunditas im- 
pedienda est.”? To meet all the difficulty, I have translated as if mwpdc 
ravra were a corruption of rie raura, to be placed after pyre CHyv—for 
thus £6» ric ravra would balance rig avo0avwy, and ravra—roy Zovra 
be, as usual, the, two accusatives after orepsirw. 

22 The Greek is in five MSS. wpwroy, in lieu of wporepoyv in one. But 
as Ficinus has “‘non breviori vel longiori tempore,” I suspect he found in 
his MS. ij paxpérepoy pev 7% pxpdrepoyv— At least all the MSS. read 
péiy puxodrepor for pr haKporepoy. 

- 8 Although rot dnAodvrog might perhaps stand, yet correct Greek 
would require the infinitive rob dnXkovy— 

4.4 The Greek is at present éy ait re ry Bigw—rotr eivar. But 
Ficinus has—‘“ in hac vita—hoc ipsum sit quod sumus.” He therefore 
found in his MS.év rotrw re T@ Biw—O éopev, add rovr’ elvar— 

' § In the Greek eivai follows here a8avaroy, which cannot, as remarked 
by Stephens, be united to ovra OvTwe, nor to érovopatopsvoy, We 
tnight indeed read peivat; but then we must insert ré after wapa, similar 
to “‘eamque”’ in Ficinus. 

2M 
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by the name of soul, depart to other! gods, to render an ae- 
count, as the law of our country asserts, full of confidence to 
the good, but very fearful to the bad; and that to this (last) 
one there is no great assistance when dead. For it behoved 
all the relatives to aid the living man, so that he might 
have lived, when living, most just and holy, and when 
dead, have been punished for his wicked sins, during the 
life after this. Since then such is the case, there is no need 
to ruin a family by acting in a luxurious manner,” through 
thinking that the mass of flesh, which is buried, belongs 
to him; 3but not that his son, who lies dead,’ or brother, or 
whomsoever he regrets the most, and conceives he is burying, 
has departed, after bringing to an end* and fulfilling his fate ; 
and that he ought *to do the best with present events,” by ex- 
pending a moderate sum upon, as it were, ®the lifeless altar of 
those in the earth.6 Now the legislature would divine what 
this moderate (expense) would be in not the most unseemly 
manner. Let this then be the law. By him in the highest census 
of property let there be expended not more than five minz 
on the whole funeral ; by him of the second class, three mine ; 
and two, by him of the third ; and let one mina be the measure 
of expense to him of the fourth.’ And it is necessary for 
the guardians of the laws Sto do many other things,’ and to 
take care of many things, and especially of this, that they may 


1 The word d\Aoug is added because the soul, as being immortal, is con- 
sidered itself a god. 

2 As Wyttenbach on the Phedo, p. 325, correctly saw that the sense 
is here ‘‘sepultura sumptuosa,”’ it is strange he did not see likewise that 
Plato wrote dtarpypwrrwe, as I have translated, not dcagepovTwe. 

33 The Greek is at present GX’ ixsivov— But éxeivoy has no mean- 
ing here, while the antithesis requires the negative. Hence I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were originally—aA)’ od Keipevov— 

4 Ficinus, in lieu of repaivoyra cai, which he omits, has “‘ alio”—and 
so after him has Taylor. 

5_.5 The proverb ré wapoy 8 zrotsiv is found again in Gorg. p. 499, C. 
Sometimes in lieu of vroviy we meet with riOévar, or even Osparedery, 
as in Soph. Philoct. 149. 

6s_§ The Greek is sic &bvyov yPoviwy Bwpdy. Ficinus has—“ ad 
manium aram, anima carentem—’’ But as every altar is duvyxoc, one 
would have expected here apiywr ray yOoviwy Bwydr. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor to the letter, inserts here—“ atque ita 
singulorum moderata erit impensa—”’ | 

8’_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. | 
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live attending to boys and men, and 'persons of every age.! 
And moreover, at the end (of the life) of all, let one of the 
guardians of the laws, whom the relations of the deceased shall 
2take as a superintendent,” act as president,® ‘to whom let 
whatever takes place in a proper and moderate manner be an 
honour ; but what in not a proper manner, a disgrace. And 
let the laying out, and (carrying out),° and all the rest relat- 
ing to such matters, take place according to this law. But 
things of this kind it is meet to give up to the legislator, who 
lays down a political law.° It would be a thing unseemly to 
order, or not, persons to weep for the dead; but it 1s neces-_ 
sary’ to forbid them to lament loudly, and to send the voice like 
that of a messenger ® out of the house, and to bring forth® the 
corpse into the open part of the roads,'® and to talk '! while go- 
ing along the paths, and to go” out of the city before day. Let 
such laws then be thus laid down on these points; and let 
him, who is obedient, be exempt from punishment; but let 
him, who disobeys one of the guardians of the laws, be 
punished by a punishment that appears fit to all in common. 
What other burials, or non-burials, in the case of persons 
guilty of parricide and sacrilege, and all acts of such a kind, 


1! Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, has—‘ et, ut summatim di- 
cam cujuscunque sexus vel etatis homines—” 

?__2 Ficinus has—‘* conjuncti elegerint, funus totum observet.” 

3 The Greek is éwtoraret. But two MSS. éartorarni—which leads to 
imicTraroin ay— 

4_4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has—“ provideatque, ut bene modera~- 
teque omnia, non contra gerantur; et illud sibi honori, hoc dedecori sit.” 

5 I have adopted “elationes,’’ found in Ficinus, but neglected by 
Taylor. 

® Ast was the first to approve of zodtrtkoy vopoy, found in the MS. of 
Ficinus, in lieu of woAcrucgi vopy, as shown by his version, “ civilis autem 
legislatori concedatur ista.” | 

7 The best MS, has e¢ dzroyopevery: where evidently lies hid dei ama- 
yopevery—as I have translated. 

—§ In éZayyéAAecv is an allusion to the tragic stage; where an EfdyysAo¢ 
was frequently introduced to tell of any terrible event, that had happened 
in a house. 

® Ficinus has “efferre:” from which, or from Stobeus cxxi. p. 613, 

Stephens suggested wpodyey in lieu of zpocdyety. 

10 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ vias—frequentiores—”’ 
11 Ficinus renders p0éyyeo@at “‘ ejulare,”” a meaning that verb never has. 
12 The Greek is efvat. I have translated as if it were originally t#vat— 

Ficinus has ‘‘ se afflictare non liceat;’’ where “non liceat’”’ confirms my 

det admwayopevery just above. 
2m 2 
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take place of the deed, these have been spoken of in our previous 
discourse and laid down by law; so that our legislation would 
now have nearly arrived at the end. But the end is not in 
having on each occasion done of nearly all matters something, 
nor in possessing and in settling, | but in having discovered a 
preservation for what has been produced, and in thinking that 
all, which ought to have been done, has been then done com- 
pletely ; but previously, that the whole is incomplete.! 

Clin. You speak well, O guest. But tell me still more clear- 
ly, for what purpose has been said, what has just now been 
said ? 

[10.] Athen. Much, Clinias, of former (sayings) have been 
hymned beautifully, and nearly not the least so are the appel- 
lations of the Fates. 3 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. In Lachesis being the first, Clotho the second, and 
Atropos the third, ?the saviour of what has been asserted, 
things assimilated by that of those woven by fire, of working 
out a power not to be turned aside;” which in a city and polity 
ought not only to furnish health and safety to bodies, but a 
good state of law in souls, or rather the preservation of laws. 
But it appears to me that this is yet wanting to laws, how it 
is needful? for a power to exist in them to be according to 
nature not turned. 

Clin. You speak of no small affair, if it is possible to find 
how a thing of this kind may exist in every possession. 

Athen. But this is possible, as it appears to me, in every 
respect at present. 

Clin. Let us then by all means not separate until we 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has—‘ sed in eo potius, quod, sicut recte sunt facta, ita et firmi- 
ter stabilita sint; in hujusmodi enim conservatione putandum est, quan- 
tum oportuit, factum esse; aliterminime.’’ With regard to the sentiment, 
Juvenal seems to have had a recollection of it, when he wrote— ‘* Nil ac- 
tum censet, dum quid superesset agendum—” 

22 Such is the literal translation of the unintelligible Greek—owre- 
pay Téy EXOevTwY arEKaopéva TY TOY KAwoOEVTWY Tw TUPI, THY aUE- 
TaOTpopoy aTEOyalopévwy Oivapiy: where in lieu of AsyOévTwy Bekker 
suggests AnxOévrwy, and so does Sydenham. Ast, Aaydyvrwy. Corna- 
rius proposed g@voe for wupi: but Ast, weAwoee or wiAnoee: Winckel- 
mann, Tr ovorepgy: and Baiter, roAvwy— What Plato wrote might 
perhaps be recovered by a bold conjectural scholar. 

3 Ficinus has, what is preferable, “‘ possit—”’ 
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have supplied this very thing to the laws already mentioned. 
For it is ridiculous to labour at any thing in vain, and not to 
lay down something stable. 

Megil. You correctly exhort me: and you will find me to 
be such another person. 

Clin. You speak indeed well. What then, say you, eeu 
this preservation be, and after what fashion for our polity and 
laws ? 

Athen. Have we not said that an assembly ought to be 
held in our city of this kind—That ten of the oldest guar- 
dians of the laws and those, who have received the prizes for 
good conduct, ought ever to be gathered together at the 
same spot [with them]?! and further, that those, who had 
gone abroad? to make a search, if perchance it has happened 
to them to hear of any thing opportune for guarding the laws, 
(ought),? on arriving safe at home, to be voted, after having 
been tested by these very doings, worthy to become par- 
takers of the assembly?‘ and in addition to this, that each 
ought to take as an ally one of the young men, not less than 
thirty years of age, °and that he himself, after deciding that 
the young man was a worthy character both by nature and 
nurture, should introduce him to the others; and, if it should 
seem good to the others, that he should take him as an ally ; 
but if not, that the judgment, which may have taken place, 
should be kept secret from the rest, and especially the party 
rejected ;> and that the assembly ought to be at day-break, 
when there is leisure for the most part to every one from all 
other business, both public and private? Something of this 
kind was stated by us in the preceding discourse. 

Chin. It was. 

Athen. Resuming then the subject relating to this very as- 


This rotrote at the end of the paragraph seems perfectly useless. 
Ficinus adds here ‘‘ multas urbes—” Taylor, “many regions—” 
Although Ast saw that cai had no meaning here, yet he did not see 
that ft perhaps it was an error for dta— 

4 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “‘sed hi ad cceetum 
et non recipiantur, nisi ex ea peregrinatione incorrupti et integri 
rediisse, et coetu digni esse probentur.” 

— > Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
se followed closely, has most strangely only “‘ qui natura educationeque 
digni esse asciscenti primum, deinde et universo coetul, videantur: ee 
si quis indignus adhibeatur, nullius momenti sententia sit.” 


[<a 
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sembly, I would say something of this kind. I assert then that 
if any one throws out this, as an anchor! for the whole city, 
that it has in itself every thing requisite to preserve all we 
wish. 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. 2On what comes after this an opportunity will occur 
for our speaking correctly, and to omit nothing of our readi- 
ness (to act).? 

Clin. You speak exceedingly well; and do as you intend. 

Athen. It is meet therefore, Clinias, to understand that 
with respect to every thing there is a saviour suited to each 
kind of work; as in an animal, the soul and the head are na- 
turally the greatest. 

Clin. How again say you? 

Athen. The power of these two, doubtless, affords safety to 
the whole animal. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. In soul there is, besides other things, intellect im- 
planted; and in the head, besides other things, sight and 
hearing. And, in short, intellect being mingled with the most 
beautiful senses, and becoming one, it would justly be called 
the preservation of each. 

Clin. It appears so at least. 

Athen. So indeed it appears. But would not intellect, when 
conversant about something, and mingled with the senses, be- 
come the safety of vessels, both in storms and fair weather? Do 
not, in the ease of a ship, the pilot and the sailors, by ming- 
ling their senses with the intellect of the pilot, preserve both 
‘themselves and what relates to the ship? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But there is no need of many examples relating to 
things of this kind ; but let us consider, as in the case of armies, 
and (diseases),? after laying down what mark would both 
generals and all the ministering of physicians direct their 
aim (for the sake) of preservation. 

‘a On this metaphor Ast refers to Wyttenbach Plutarch, S.N. V. p. 

4. 

22 Ficinus has again most strangely—‘‘ Opportune modo diecemus to- 
tisque viribus incnmbemus.” 

3 I have adopted Baiter’s vécwy, which might easily have dropt out 


before vonowpey. Ficinus has ‘‘in exercitu et medicina,”’ as if he had 
found in his MS. targirje, what Cornarius was the first to remark. 
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' Clin. Very right.} 

Athen. Does not the former (aim at) victory, and the power 
over the enemy ? and the latter ?[ of physicians and their assist- 
ants, |? at a preparation for the health of the body ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if the physician is ignorant of that relating to 
the body, which we now call health, or the general of that re- 
lating to victory, or of the other things we have mentioned, 
would either appear to possess intellect relating to any of 
these matters ? 

Clin. How could they ? 

Athen. But what with respect toa city? Ifany one is ig- 
norant of the mark, at which a statesman ought to look, could 
he in the first place be justly denominated a ruler? And in 
the next, would he be able to preserve that, of the scope of 
which he knows nothing at all? 

Clin. How could he? 

[11.] Athen. It is necessary therefore now, as it seems, if’ 
the settlement of this our country is to have an end, that there 
should be something in it, that knows, in the first place, what 
we call the mark, 3 whatever that may happen to be in a states- 
man’s view ;° next, after what manner it is requisite to partake 
of it; and which of the laws first, and, afterwards, who among 
men, will properly or improperly consult with a view to it. But 
if there shall be any state devoid of a thing of this kind, it 
will not be wonderful, if, by being mindless and senseless, it 
should on each occasion perform in each of its doings what- 
ever presents itself by chance. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Now then, in what part of our state, or pursuits, is 
there any sufficient guard whatever prepared of such a kind? 
Have it we in our power to tell ? 

Clin. Not I indeed, guest, clearly. But, if I must make a 
guess, this discourse seems to me to tend to that assembly, 
which you said ought to come together at night. 

Athen. You have rightly understood me, Clinias; and, as 

—! This answer of Clinias seems very strange. Unless I am mistaken, 


S90 belongs to the speech of the Athenian. 
— The words between the brackets are correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. 
*—8 Taylor omits entirely the words between the numerals. Ficinus 
has—“ quisnam civilis sit finis.”” 
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the present reasoning indicates, this (assembly) ought to pos- 
sess every virtue; the beginning of which is not to be wander- 
ing, by guessing at many things, but by looking to one thing,, 
always to direct every thought, like arrows, to this. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then we shall learn that it is not a wonderful 
thing for the legal institutions of cities to wander ; because the 
system of laws in each city looks, one to one thing, and another 
to another. And for ! the most part it is no wonder that! to 
some the limit is that of what is just, in order that certain 
persons, whether they happen to be better or worse, may have 
dominion over the state; to others, that they may be wealthy, 
whether they are slaves of certain persons, or not; the atten- 
tion of others again is urged on to a life forsooth of liberty ; 
but.others are regulated by laws, 7 like two united,? looking to 
both, that they may be free (themselves), Saad the: lObds “OF 
other states. But the wisest, as they think themselves, (look) 
to these, and to all such points as these together, and not to 
any one (singly), 4 as they are unable to mention any cne thing 
held in pre-eminent honour, to which it is needful for them 
to direct® the rest. 

Clin. Would not then, O guest, our assertion formerly 
laid down be right ; for we said that the whole of our laws 
ought always to look to one point; and we conceded that 
this might be called very correctly virtue. 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. And we laid down surely that virtue is fourfold. 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. And that of all these, intellect was the leader, to 
which all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Athen. You have followed me in a most beautiful manner; 


—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
- hinr by Taylor. 
22 so Ast explains £¢ydvo— But Ficinus ‘fad duo ”—omitting moog 
dug BréEmovrec, whom Taylor follows, as usual. 
° Ficinus has correctly “ ipsi,” in Greek atrot, to balance ahkov— 
By comparing iii. p. 694, A. 9 11, abroi 2\edOEeoi éyévovTo, éwera O& 
G@ArAwy ToAov Cecmwérat, Stephens would read TONEY for 7woAgwy., 
ta have adopted the reading suggested by Stephens. tic Ev 0& 08° 00 Ey 
—For ot* o}d’-~are thus constantly united in’ Plato. See at The Ban- 
quet, § 4, n. 83. 
§ licinus has “ad quod cetera dirigant ’—as if his MS. read rpévecy, 
not PAréwev 
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Clinias ; and follow me too in what remains. For we have said, 
that the intellect of the pilot, and of the physician, and of the ge-. 
neral, looks to that one point, ! to which it ought to look ;! but 
examining the intellect of the statesman, we are at that point 
now ; and interrogating it, as if it were a person, we will say— 
O wonderful creature, to what point are you looking? What is. 
that one thing, of which the intellect of the physician can speak 
in aclear manner? but of which you, who are forsooth ? superior, 
as you would say, to all clever persons, will not have it in your 
power to speak? Or can you, Megillus and Clinias, define 
and speak for him, and tell me what it is, as 1 have defined to 
you in behalf of many other matters ? 

Clin. By no means, guest. 

Athen. But what, ? ought we not to be desirous of knowing 
well? what it is, and in what it is? 

Clin. *In what, for example, do you mean ? 4 

Athen. For example, when we said that there are four spe- 
cies of virtue, it is evidently necessary to say that each is one, 
since they are four. 

Clin. How not? 7 

Athen. And yet we call all these one. For we say that 
fortitude is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue, and the 
two others (likewise), as if this virtue was not in reality many 
things, but only one. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. So far, then, as these two differ from each other, and 
have received two names, and the other two (likewise), there 
is no difficulty in speaking of them; but so far as we apply 
to both one (name) of virtue, and to the others (likewise), it is 
not easy to speak of them. : 

Clin. How say you? 


11 The words between. the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, whe 
perhaps could not understand oi 67 BAéwety: where Ast was the first to 
edit ot dei PBAérerv, found subsequently in two MSS. And so too 
Sydenham after Stephens. . 

2 Although Stephens saw that @y-d:apéowy is scarcely correct, yet he 
did not see that Plato wrote w¢ 67—used here ironically, as elsewhere. 

33 I have translated as if the Greek were ob rs det woo0vpeia@ai y’ 
ed Evvideiv— not Ore Oct wooOupeicOai re Evyideiv-—where Ori and re are 
equally unintelligible. Ficinus has ‘* An non querendum putatis—”’ 

3_3 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand oioy éy riot Agyerc, has 
“* Dic plane.” 
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Athen. It is not difficult to explain what I mean. For let 
us distribute among ourselves the (business of’) interrogating 
and answering. 

Clin. How again are you speaking ? 

Athen. Ask me why, when speaking of virtue as one thing, 
we have given this appellation to two things, one of which is 
fortitude, and the other prudence? for I will tell you the 
reason. Because one of these is conversant with fear, from 
whence! both wild beasts participate in fortitude, and so do 
the habits of children very young. For the soul may be brave 
without reason and from nature ; but on the other hand, with- 
out reason it never has been prudent and possessed of intellect, 
nor is it so now, nor will it ever be, since this is a different thing.” 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. In what way then these are different and two, you 
have received from me through the reasoning; but in what 
way they are one and the same, do you on the other hand tell 
me. But bear in mind that you are going to tell me in what 
way, being four, they are one; and require of me (to tell),? 
after you have shown that they are one, in what way they 
are again four. And after this, let us consider whether for 
him,? who would know sufficiently respecting any thing what- 
ever, to which there is both a name and a definition, it is meet 
to know only the name, but to be ignorant of the definition ; 
or whether it is disgraceful for him, who knows® something of 
what excels in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of all 
such matters as these. | 

- Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But is there any thing of greater consequence for a 

legislator and a guardian of the laws, and for him, who is 


1 In lieu of od Ficinus found, as remarked by Stephens, 00ey, as shown 
by his version *‘ unde—’’ 

2 Ficinus has more intelligibly, “‘aliud ergo hec est quam illa,”’ i. e. 
that prudence is a different thing from fortitude. Of this Shakspeare 
was well aware, when he made Falstaff say that ‘‘ Discretion is the bet- 
ter part of Valour.” 

3% After rérrapa Ast says that épety is to be supplied. I suspect it has 
dropt out by accident. 

4 Ficinus has “ intellecturus,”’ as if his MS. read etdévar pédXovra in- 
stead of eidora, which, if preserved, would require ody ixavae, to the 
detriment of the sense. | 

'§ T have adopted with Ast yrdvra, for ye ovra, as suggested by Cor- 
narius. 
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thought to excel all others in virtue, and who has received 
the rewards of victory in these very points, than fortitude, 
temperance, justice, and prudence ? 

Clin. How can there be ? 

Athen. On these points then ought not holy interpreters, 
and teachers, and legislators, and the guardians of others, to 
(speak)! to him, who requests to know and to perceive, or who 
requests to be punished and reproved? when erring, by teach- 
ing him what power virtue and vice possess, and by showing 
that they (themselves) excel the rest in every respect? Or 
must some poet come? to the city, or an instructor of youth, 
and assert that he is seen to be better than him, who has been 
the victor in every virtue? And then will it appear wonder- 
ful in a state like this, where both in word and deed the guar- 
dians would be incompetent through their‘ not having correctly ‘ 
a knowledge of virtue, that such a state, by being without a 
guard, should suffer what the majority of existing states 
suffer ? 

Clin. Not at all (wonderful), as it seems. 

[12.] Athen. What then, must we do what we just now 
said? Or how must we make the guardians more exact with 
respect to virtue, in deed and word, than the masses? Or 
after what manner will our state be assimilated to the head 
and senses of the prudent, through possessing in itself a guard 
of this kind ? 

Clin. How then, O guest, and after what manner, shall we 
speak, assimilating it to a thing of this kind? 

Athen. It is evident > that, while the state itself is (the re- 
semblance) of a cavity,’ the young of the guards, who are 

1 T have translated, as if Aéyety or adcay had dropt out between dé 
and diWacxoyrac. For otherwise the dative rq deouevm would be with- 
out regimen. I have adopted likewise Owdoxovrac and 6ndovvrac, in 
lieu of the singular, which Ast vainly endeavours to defend. 

2 T cannot understand how the active éwtmAnEae can here follow the 
passive coAdZecOat. I have therefore translated as if the Greck were 
émiTmAnocesPar— 

3 Ficinus has ‘ urbem nuper ingressus,”’ as if his MS. read éA@évra 
ewan THY TOALY— 

—* Toavoid the incongruity of the assertion that guardians would be 
cas who had a competent knowledge of virtue, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were ov kadoc, not ixarvwe. 

— > I must leave for the others to make ovt the sense and syntax in 


i words—we aurig hey THE wo\Ewe ovene TOU kbToug— I could have 
understood—we adrng pey Tig TéAEwE 7 " ovoia écrit TOV KUTOUC Eikwy— i.e. 
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selected, as it were,! for the top of the head, as being of the 
best disposition, and possess a quickness of perception in their 
whole soul, survey the whole state inacircle; and, while 
guarding it, they deliver up the senses to memory, and become 
the announcers to the elders of every thing in the state; and 
that these [the elders ],? being assimilated to intellect, through 
considering pre- -eminently many matters and those worthy “of 
regard, enter into consultations, and employ the young, as 
agents, in their joint deliberations; and thus both truly pre-. 
serve the whole state in common. Whether then shall we 
say that they are to be established in this manner, or how 
otherwise? Or that they all possess all things equally,° and 
that some of them have been brought up and educated in not 
the most exact manner ? 4 

Clin. But this, O wonderful man, is impossible. 

Athen. Let us then proceed to a more accurate education 
than the former. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. Would not that, which we almost touched just now, 
happen to be the very one, of which we have a want? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Did we not say then, that of each trade the tip-top 
handicraftsman and guardian ought to be able not only to lock 
to the majority of things, but to hasten onwards to one thing, 
and to know it, and, after knowing it by looking at it, to ar- 
range every thing i in order? 

Clin. Correctly sO. 

Athen. Would there be then to any person whatever a 
speculation or a sight more accurate, respecting any thing 
whatever, than to be able to look to one form out of many 
and dissimilar ? 


‘that the substance of the city itself is the resemblance to some recepta- 
cle—’’ Ficinus has, what is atleast intelligible, ‘‘ quia civitas capitis 
queedam capacitas erit ”’ 

1 T have adopted avetkeypévouc, found in four MSS., in lieu of aaeAnp- 
pévouc, which Ast translates *seorsim collocatos—”’ 

? The words rove yipovTac are evidently an interpolation. eas 

3 The Greek is dpotove wayrac KEKTNMEVOUE. Ficinus has § ‘eqnales 
omnes habendas esse censemus.”? But cexrnpévoue is never found im a 
passive sense. I have translated as if Plato had written duoiwe wavra 
TWAVTAL KEKTNPEVOVC— 

4 ] have, with Astand Stalbaum, adopted SinKoPupivarc, for SenpiBw- 
pévouc, as suggested by Stephens from “ exacte”’ in Ficinus. 
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Clin. Perhaps (not). 

Athen. Not perhaps, but in reality, O thou godlike man, 
there is not any method more clear than this to any one. 

Clin. 'Trusting to you, O guest, I admit it; and in this way 
let us proceed in our discourse. 

Athen. We must compel, then, as it seems, even the guar- 
dians of our divine polity to see accurately, in the first place, 
what happens amongst all the four virtues to be the same ; 
and which, being one thing in fortitude, and temperance, and 
prudence, and justice, we assert would be properly called by 
one name, virtue. This, my friends, if we are willing, let us 
for the present, as it were! squeezing violently, not let go, 
before we state sufficiently what it is that we must look at, 
whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it exists naturally. Or, if this escapes us, think we 
that we shall ever sufficiently possess the things relating to 
virtue, of which we shall be unable to say, whether it is many 
things, or four, or one thing? If, then, we follow ourselves as 
fellow-counsellors, we shall by some means devise a plan for 
this to take place in our state. Butif itseems good to you *to 
dismiss the subject altogether, it is necessary to dismiss it.? 

Clin. By the god, who presides over hospitality, we must, O 
guest, dismiss a subject of this kind the least of all, since you 
appear to us to speak correctly. But how can any one devise 
this plan? 

Athen. Let us not at present speak of the how we can de- 
vise it; but let us first establish firmly by agreement amongst 
ourselves, whether it is requisite or not. 

Clin. It is doabtless requisite, if possible. 

[13.] Athen. But what, with respect to the beautiful and 
the good, 3do we think the same on this point?* Must our 
guardians know only that each of these is many? Or that it 
is one, and how it is so? 


! The Greek is oi6v wep—But Plato wrote, I suspect, oiovy Towrea— 
“like Proteus,” or rather oioyv yepi Towréa— For it was necessary to lay 
hold of Proteus with a firm grasp, before he would open his lips, as a pro- 
phet, as we learn from Homer O0. A. 414 and 454. 

' 22 T have adopted the reading proposed by Baiter, doxei ig¢v, éav 01) 
xoewv. So we say in English— If I must, I must.” 

~ 8_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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Clin. It seems almost necessary for them to understand 
how (each of these) is one. 

Athen. But what, (ought they) to understand, but be un- 
able to show by arguments }(what they understand) ?! 

Clin. How so? For you are speaking of a certain habit be- 
longing to a slave.” 

Athen. But what, with respect to all serious pursuits, is there 
the same reasoning, that it behoves those, who are to be really 
guardians of the laws, to know really the matters relating to 
the truth, and to be competent to interpret them in a dis- 
course, and follow them out in deeds, deciding upon the things 
that exist beautifully according to nature, or do not exist ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Is not then one of the most beautiful things that 
relating to the gods, which we went through with seriousness, 
how that they exist, and of how great a power they seem to be 
the lords; and that man, as far as he can,ought to know this ; 
and, that we ought to pardon the greatest number of those in 
the state, if they will only follow the voice of the laws ; but that 
we ought not to commit to persons a share in the guardianship, 
who have not laboured to acquire every faith in the existence? 
of the gods; and that there should be ‘this one object of 
care,* namely, never to choose any one for a guardian of the 
laws, who is not a divine man, and has not laboured for 
them,° nor (permit him)® to become one of those selected for 
his virtue. 


1__! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, adds, what the sense requires, “‘ quod 
intelligunt.”’ 

2 This is said, because slaves were either foreigners, or uneducated. 

3 I have translated, as if the Greek were ovowy, not oto@yv—which 
has nothing to which it can be referred. Compare shortly afterwards 
ovoiay éroptoey. 

44 The Greek is ryv 6& pny éxtrpomyjy—where Ast would read ryy 
d& py émirpomny—adopted by Bekker and others; which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. I have translated therefore, as if the Greek were 
rnvee O& piay émttpornv— 

5 Stephens was the first to object to avra thus placed by itself; although 
he says that rd Osia is to be got out of roy Osioy: and so too does Ast. 
But Plato would in that case have written rotatvra— Ficinus has, what is 
far more elegant and intelligible—‘“‘nisi divinus sit divinisque studiis ope- 
ram dederit,” | 

6 The Greek is at present ad—It was formerly é¢y—ag I have trans- 
lated. | 
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Clin. It is just then, as you say, for him, who is inactive 
on matters of this kind, or unable to give a reply,' (to be)? at 
a distance from honourable affairs. 

Athen. Do we then not know, that there are two things 
relating to the gods, which lead to a belief in what we have 
gone through in our previous discourse ? 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is that, which we asserted respecting the soul, 
that it is the oldest and most divine of all things, of which a 
motion, by receiving the generation, imparts an %ever-flowing 
existence 3° and one too is that, concerning the movement, how 
orderly it is, of the stars and such other things with which 4mind 
has, by its power overthem, adorned the universe.4 For he, who 
views these matters in neither a mean manner nor like acommon 
individual, has never been an atheistical person, so as not to 
be affected in a manner the contrary to what would be expected 
by the many. For they imagine that those, who take in hand 
subjects of this kind through astronomy and other necessary ° 
arts in conjunction with it, become atheists from having seen 
that it is possible for things to exist by necessity and not from 
the intellect of a divine plan® relating to good things to be 
brought to pass. 

Clin. How then would it exist ? 

Athen. All things,’ as I have said, are in a contrary state 


' Ficinus avoids the difficulty in aroxpivecbat by omitting the word 
entirely, and translating—"* et ineptus sit—’’ Did Plato write UmoKpived- 
Oat, “ to act the part ’’ of a divine person—or rather 7, @ dei, dddvaroy b70- 

cpivecOar— unable to act the part he ought.” 

2 aaa Tay kadwy there has evidently dropt out eivaz, as I have trans- 
late ; 

—% Ast conceives that Plato had in his mind the doctrine of Hera- 
Sistas which he has developed more at length in the Cratylus and Par- 
menides, that all things are in a state of flowing. 

—* This was the doctrine of Anaxagoras, to which Euripides alludes 
in a 890, where I should have supported the conjecture of Bouhier, 
youve Koaréy for votc Bporwy, by referring to vovcg tyxparne in this pas- 
sage. 

5 Such as Geometry and Arithmetic. 

—® The Greek is d:avoiatc BovAynoewc, which I confess I cannot under- 
stand; nor could, ] think, Ficinus, who has “ voluntate divina.”? I have 
translated therefore, as if the Greek were dsavoiate BovAne Osiac—remem- 
bering the Acide de reXsiero BovA7r in Homer, IA. A, 5. 

7 [ have translated, as if the Greek were wavra— If way is to be 
preserved here, we must prefix rd and read ayuyov atrd-— But the other 
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now to what they were, when those, who thought upon them, 
conceived them to be without soul. !A feeling of wonder 
crept even then upon the mind respecting them; and what is 
now really determined upon, was suspected then by such as 
touched upon accuracy, how that things without soul would 
never have made use of reasonings wonderful for their accu- 
racy, had they not possessed inteilect.! And some indeed 
dared to hazard this very doctrine even at that period, by say- 
ing that ?it was Mind, which put into order every thing in 
heaven.” > But the same persons erred again? about the nature 
of the soul, (by not knowing)‘ thatit is older than body ; but con- 
ceiving it to be younger,” they did, so to say, overturn all things, 
and themselves much more.® For ‘allthings, that were before 
their eyes, while carried along the heavens, appeared to them 
to be full of stones and earth, and many other soulless bodies, 
that furnished reasons for the existence of the whole world.7 
8’ These doctrines it was that caused much of atheism and dis- 
cust to flit about amongst such persons. Moreover revilings 


is the preferable method. Hence at the end of the speech we must read 
likewise wavra robvayTioy éxe in leu of wav— 

‘_! Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, followed 
alinost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged and remodelled—“ quam- 
vig etiam tunc, quicunqne diligentius aliis illa perscrutabantur, mire 
veritatem tangebant, quod videlicet nunquam, si anima carerent, tam ex- 
quisita ratione uterentur mentis expertia.”’ 

22 Here again is an allusion to Anaxagoras, whose Kéopoe began with 
this sentence—Opov wdvra yonuara Env’ véoc de aira ounpse Kat dte- 
KOOMEE. 

33 The Greek is at present, ot 0& adroit wddw apapravovrec— But 
unless I am mistaken, it was formerly ot ye ért wiéov apapravovrec— 
i. e. ‘‘ who erring still more about the nature of the soul.” 

4 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ nescientes—”’ 

> The same doctrine, that the soul is younger than the body, is advo- 
cated by Locke and the other Materialists of modern times. 

. § How Anaxagoras overturned his own theory may be seen in Phedo, 
p. 98, B. 

7-7 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed to the let- 
ter by Taylor, has “ Nam que ante oculos sunt, hec et in ceelo esse credi- 
derunt. Itaque terra lapidibus allisque inanimatis corporibus referta 
esse ceelestia credentes his causas totius mundi dederunt.”’ With regard 
to the notion of the heavenly bodies being full of stones, this has been 
partially confirmed in modern times. For it has been said that the Earl 
of Rosse’s telescope shows that the Moon is a mass of granite. 

8—§ The Greek is dwreoOat, where Ficinus felt himself so much ata 
loss as to give merely the general sense of the whole passage, “‘ his igitur 
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have come from the poets, (so that,) while likening philoso- 
phers to dogs that make use of vain howlings, they said, !on 
the other hand, other senseless things.! But now, as I have 
said, all the contrary takes place. 

Clin. How could this be? 

[14.| Athen. It is not possible for any mortal man ever to 
become firmly pious, who does not receive these two things, that 
the soul is the oldest of all things, which share in generation 
and is immortal; and that it rules over all bodies. And in 
addition to this, what has been said very often, who shall re- 
ceive 2the mind said of beings in the stars,? and the necessary 
learning before? these subjects, ‘and after beholding the com- 
munion in these according to the Muse,‘ shall make use (of it) 
in a manner fitting to the pursuits of morals and legal institu- 
tions; and shall be able to give a reason for such things as 
admit of a reason, °and do not.2 Now he, who is not able to 
acquire these in addition to public virtues, will scarcely ever 
become a competent ruler over a whole state; but he would bea 
minister to other rulers. It is then, Clinias and Megillus, re- 


factum est, ut, qui hec tractant, philosophi tanquam impii vulgo circum- 
feruntur.” I have therefore altered Grreo@at into arrecOar. On the loss 
and corruption of @rrev, and its use in an astronomic sense, I could say 
nota little; suffice it to quote at present Plutarch De Fortun. Roman. t. 
ii. p. 326, dorpou PEpopévov cai digrrovroc éwi dvopac zt dvarorwy. 

'_! Such is the version of Bekker’s text adopted by Stalbaum ; who 
should have suggested wodAd kai avdnra— 

?2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—réy re eionméivoy év 
Toig dorpoig THY OvTwy, Which Ast endeavours to explain by his version 
and paraphrase, ‘‘the reason of all things in the stars,”’ that is, “‘ dwell- 
ing there and most conspicuous.”’ Ficinus has ‘‘ veram esse mentem in 
astris,”’ as if his MS. read rov re év roig dorpotg bvTa bvTwe, without 
eionuévoy, omitted in another MS. Perhaps Plato wrote rov re, aitwpov- 
pévov év roic dorpotc, vouv dvra dyTwo—i. e. “ the mind, really existing, 
and suspended amongst the stars,’”’ or rather something to this effect, rov 
7 aiwpodbpevoy év dorpote © éviavTay povoy avaxra, “ the Sun suspended 
amongst the stars, the only ruler of years’’—where ©) is (jALov). See 
myself on Ausch. Kum. 2. 

3 In lieu of zd, “ before,” I should prefer zrepi, “ respecting—”’ 

4_4 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so, I think, was Ficinus ; 
whose version is “‘ Muse etiam his convenientis non ignarus ad mores 
componendos legesque servandas ipsa utatur.”’ 

5_5 Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, considers dca re kai py, omitted 
by Ficinus, as an interpolation. But who would have inserted those 
words, or why, we are not told. i 

N 
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quisite to see 'in addition to ail the laws already detailed, which 
we have gone through,! whether we can bring this nocturnal 
meeting of the rulers to be a guard,? according to law, 
for the sake of preservation, after becoming a sharer in the 
education, such as we have gone through. Or how shall we 
act ? 

Clin. But how, O thou best of men, should we not bring 
it, if perchance we are able, even for a little? 

Athen. Let us then enter altogether into a contest for a 
thing of this kind at least. For I will readily be your helper 
in this; and in addition to myself perhaps, through my skill in 
things of this kind, and my thinking upon them very fre- 
quently, I shall find others likewise. 

Clin. Let us, O guest, proceed in this path, rather than any 
other, in which even a god is almost leading us. But what 
is the method, which, if it took place, would take place cor- 
rectly, this let us now speak of and seek out. 

Athen. Laws about things of this kind, Megillus and Cli- 
nias, it is not possible to lay down, until (the whole state)? is 
orderly arranged ; *for then (one can) lay down, over what it is 
meet for them to have an authority. °But the furnishing 
such things at present would be, if it were done correctly, an 
act of instruction combined with much intercourse.? 

Clin. How so? Why do we say that this is mentioned 
again ? 

Athen. In the first place, a list should be drawn out 
of those, who would be fitted for the nature of a guard by the 
power of their time of life, and instruction, and by their 
morals and manners. But after this, it is neither easy to find 
(oneself),®° what one ought to learn, nor to become the disciple 


1_! In lieu of this unmeaning verbiage Ficinus has merely “ predictis 
legibus,” 

? Ficinus has “ut apicem custodemque,”’ as if his MS. read xoougny 
Kai gv\aknv— 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, “‘civitas universa—” 

4-4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ tune enim 
debita cum auctoritate constituende videntur.”’ 

55 Here again Ficinus has swerved not a little from the Greek in his 
version, ‘‘sed eo non aliter recte, quam doctrina multa et longo disputa- 
tionis examine, probabuntur.’’ 

6 I have inserted “ oneself,’ for avroy might easily have dropt out 
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of another, who has found itout. In addition to this, it is a vain 
thing to state in writing the times } which and! in which it 
is requisite to obtain each particular. For not even to the 
learners themselves would it be manifest, what is learnt oppor- 
tunely, before the science of the instruction 1s generated in the 
soul of each. Hence, all, that relates to these matters, being 
spoken of, would not be said to be properly secrets ; ?but they 
(might be said to be) not previously spoken, through nothing 
of what has been spoken indicating what has been previously 
spoken.? 

Clin. Since then this isthe case, what, O guest, must we do? 

Athen. According to the proverb, friends, it appears ° we are 
lying in a common and middle ground.? And if we are willing 
to runarisk respecting the whole polity, we must do all 
things, by throwing, as they say, either thrice six, or thrice 
ace.* [ will, however, undergo the danger with you in 
stating and explaining, what appears to me respecting the 
education and nurture, which has been agitated in our con- 
versations. The hazard is, indeed, neither small, nor similar 
to any others. But I exhort you, Clinias, to have a care of 
this. For you will obtain the greatest renown by establishing 


after ovre—for the sake of the balance in a@dAov, on which see my Pop- 
po’s Prolegom. p. 204. In vi. p. 772, D. § 16, abrog is however omitted 
in the words oxor@y Kai oKxorotpevoc Um’ a\kwy— 

om Ficinus, with the approbation of Stephens, omits ove Kai— 

—* The Greek is — oUTw On wavra Ta wept TAVTA aATOpONTA pév 
Neoiora ovK av 6p 8aic Aéyotro, amwdppynra O& dtd TO pNndéy wOO0ponVEVTA 
Onrdovy ror AEyopevwy : which, I confess, I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus; for his version is ‘‘ que igitur in his palam dici non possunt, non 
recte tentantur; dici autem non posse inquam, quoniam, si dicantur, 
nihil planius explicant. ” Nor could Stephens, who wished to expunge 
the second awéppyra. Nor could Faehse, who would read éAsyyOévra 
with one MS., or decxyOévra from conjecture; nor, lastly, could Ast, who 
proposed ampéppnra, adopted by Bekker and the subsequent editors. 
But what we gain by the alteration, I am yet to learn; although I have 
so translated it. 

—* The proverb is év péow xetoPar, not, as here, éy Kowm keioPat. 
See Bergler on Alciphron. ii. 3, n. 75. It was applied to neutral ground 
lying between two contending parties. 

* On the expression rpic ¢&, applied to a lucky throw with three 
dice, see Blomfield on Agam. 33, and on TpEic kvBove, an unlucky one, 
Hemsterhuis on Jul. Pollux ix. 95, v7 povdc—édvopa giXé Kb Bog kaheto@at, 
kabarep Kai 6 Tapompuwone Aévor pynvoiey goucev “H rpic && 7 TpEIC 
KbBove— The corresponding phrase for the latter in English hazard is 
** crabs.” 
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correctly the city of the Magnesians, or after what other 
event a god shall give ita name ; or you will at least not escape 
the seeming to be !the bravest of all born afterwards.) If 
then this divine assembly shall be established by us, O friends 
and companions, the city must be delivered to its care ; nor 
will there be any dispute amongst any one, so to say, of the 
legislators at present respecting these institutions ;? but there 
will be completed almost 4a day-dream in a matter, which we 
touched upon in our discourse a little before as a night dream,* 
when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement 
of the head with intellect; if indeed these men are accur- 
ately mingled together by us, and properly instructed, and 
when instructed, reside in the acropolis of the country, and 
become guardians, such as we have never seen in our pre- 
vious life, as regards the power of preservation. 

Megil. © friend Clinias, from all that has been now said 
by us, we must either give up the city, as regards? its setile- 
ment, or not dismiss this our guest, but by entreaties and all 
kinds of devices make him a partner with us in settling the 
city. 

Clin. You speak with the greatest truth, Megillus; and 
both myself will act thus, and do you also co-operate. 

Megil. I will co-operate. 


lt With the phrase dvdpsurarog rHv torEspoy, compare atodo- 
yoraroy roy wooyeyevnpévwr in Thucyd. } 1; otherwise one would prefer 
avopedrepoc, found in a good MS. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which differs not a little 
from the version of Ficinus—‘“ neque his reliqui legumlatores tanquam 
minus sufficientes adversabuntur.” 

3 T have translated as if the Greek were zepi, not rapa— 

14 Qn the difference between tao, ‘‘a day-dream,” i. e. a reality ; 
aud évag, “a night-dream,” i. e. a non-reality, see at vil. 8. 

5 I have translated as if wéoe had dropt out after carouxioewo— 


END OF VOL. V. 
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22. PAULI'S LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. To which is appended ALFRED'S 
' ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OR8OSIiUS,. with a literal translation. Notes, 

and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, by B. Tnorpz, Nsq. |, 

24 & 25. MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY, especially 
such as relate to the affairs of Britain, from the -beginning of the world to 
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LEPSIUS'S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF 
SINAL. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora and Joanna J. 
Horner. With Maps and Coloured View of Mount Barkal. 

28, 30 & 36. ORDERICUS VITALIS. His Ecclesiastical History. of England 
and Normandy, translated, with Notes, the Introduction of Guizot, Critical Notice 
by M. Délille, and very copious Index, by T. Foruster, M.A. In 4 Vols. 
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BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS, 


Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 3s. 6d. per: Volume. 
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ee) 4, 8, 5, 8, 11, 14 & 20. GIBBON’S: ROMAN EMPIRE; Complete and Unabridged, 
so with Yariorum Notes; including, in addition to all the Author’s own, those of 
eee: Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by 
\ an JINGLISH CHUBCHMAN, with a very elaborate Index. , : 


3 428, 4, 6G, 16, 24 & 25. ADDISON'S WORKS, with the Notes of Bishop Hugp, and 
large additions collated and edited by Henry G. Bohn. With Portrait and 
Engravings on steel. 

7. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Stk Wantrr Scotr. Voll. Contaming the Life, 
Adventure, and Piracies of Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack. 
Portrait of Defoe. 

9 DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 2. Containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adventures of 
vaptain Carleton, Dickory Cronke, &c. 

10. PRIOR'S LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the Ist Volume of BURKE’S WORKS), new 
Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. : 

12. BURKE'S WORKS, Vel 1, containing his Vindication of Natural Society, Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, and various Political Miscellanies. 


13. DEFOE'S WORKS, Idited by Srz Water Scorr. Vol. 3. Containing the Life of 
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INE Moll Flanders, and the History of the Devil. 

JSS 16. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol. 2, containing Essay on the French Revolution, Political 

. Letters and Speeches. : 

x 17, DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 4. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress; and Life and AAA 

a Adventures of Mother Ross. EMI VL 
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2 48. BURKE’S WORKS, Vol. 8. Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, &e., &c. NING 2 
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( 19. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, containing his Report on the Affairs of India, and EOE 
we Articles against Warren Hastings. Qos, Z 
AY 21, DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 5, containing the History of the Great Plague of London, ae av 
. eB 1665 ; the Fire of London, 1666 (by an anonymous writer); the Storm; and the 2X? 
ee True Born Englishman. See 
NEB 22 & 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Six Volumes). Vols. 5 & 6. Vie a 

a é oe . Lys 
SE 28; DEFOE’S WORKS, edited by Sram Water Scorr. Vol.6. Containing Life and WE 
AbScs Adventures of Duncan Campbell; Voyage Round the World; and Tracts relating An 
S: & to the Hanoverian Accession. WIEN 
V2 27 & 28. BURKE'S SPEECHES on the IMPEACHMENT of WARREN HASTINGS ; Soy 
he with a Selection ofthis Letters, and a General Index. 2 vols. (Also forming vols, GO -A7>A% 
nes 7 and 8 of Burke’s Works, which they complete.) Ses Kw 
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i ig ZN 
dee BORNW’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY, So 
S Uniform with the STANDARD TaBRARy, price 53. per Volume. NSN 

eS : * 1\7 x \ 
SX? 4, EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Translated from the Greek, with Daa 
<n Notes. . a ened 
ee 2, SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in continuation of Eusrsrus, with AIS 
paler the Notes of VALESIUS. SURAY. 
Ke 3. THEODORET AND EVAGRIUS. Ecclesiastical Histories, from A.D. 352 to XZ rae 


A.D. 427, and from A.D. 431 to a.p. 544. Translated from the Greek, with General 
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DySS Inwex. LV. 
SoS 4. THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS, translated from the Greek by C. D. } OA A 
AIS Yoser, B.A. Vol. 1. IZA 
SM INE NSS 
foyg 6. PHILO JUDEAUS, Vol. 2. AIA 
. c < Armd fp ods 
Ss 6. SOZCMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY from a.p. 324-440: and the Eccle SINS 
OR giastical History of PuiLosrorcivs, translated from the Greek, with a Memoir of a aK Y, 
he the Author, by E. WaL¥orp, M.A. £3 ~ ‘ aot 
y Pe i 7 
OD 7 & & PHILO JUDZuUS, Vols. 8 & 4, with general Index, Boxes , 
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